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PREFACE 


About four years ago I received a letter from Mr. S. M. Sharif, Educational 
Adviser to the GJovemment of Pakistan and now Secretary in the Ministry of 
Education, drawing my attention to the fact that there was no detailed His¬ 
tory of Muslim Philosophy in the English language and inviting me to draw 
up a scheme for the preparation of such a History. The scheme prepared by 
me envisaged the collaboration of eighty scholars from all over the world. The ^ 
blue-prints of the plan were placed by Mr. S. M. Sharif before the Government 
of Pakistan for approval and provision of funds. The Cabinet by a special ordi¬ 
nance deputed me to edit the History, and appointed a Committee consisting 
of the following to steer the scheme through: 

Mr. 1.1. Kazi, Vice-Chancellor, University of Sind (Chairman) 

The Educational Adviser to the Government of Pakistan (Member) 

Mr. Mumtaz Hasan, then Secretary Finance, (jovernment of Pakistan, and 
now Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission (Member) 

Dr. Khalifah Abdul Hakim, Director, Institute of Islamic Culture, Lahore 
(Member) 

Dr. Serajul Haque, Head of the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, 
University of Dacca (Member) 

Professor M. Abdul Hye, Vice-Principal, Government College, Kajshahi 
(Member) 

Myself (Member-Secretary) 

The Committee was later enlarged by the addition of Dr. M. Ahmed, Vice- 
Chancellor, Kajshahi University. 

But for the initiative taken by Mr. S. M. Sharif and the constant help and 
encouragement received from him, a liberal grant from the State, and most 
willing co-operation from the Chairman and members of the Committee, it 
would not have been possible for me to bring this work to completion. 

From the very beginning I have been aware of the sheer impossibility of 
doing full justice to such a vast canvas of movements, thinkers, and thoughts. 

I am most grateful to the large number of contributors who have made at 
least the outlines of the entire picture possible. As this is the first major work 
on the history of Muslim philosophy it is bound to have many deficiencies, 
but a beginning had to be made and it has been made with the hope that it 
will pave the way for future improvements. 
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Preface 


In a collaboration work like this complete uniformity of language, style, and 
points of view, and evenness of quality and length, are hard to achieve. How¬ 
ever, efforts have been made to keep disparity in these matters as well as in 
transliteration, capitalization and punctuation as much within botmds as pos¬ 
sible. Credit for whatever merits these volumes have must go to those who 
have joined this venture; responsibility for whatever faults it may have is 
mine. 

I wish to express the Committee of Directors* deep gratitude to Asia Foimda- 
tion for its gift of the paper used in this work, and my personal thanks to its 
Representative in Pakistan, Mr. Curtis Farrar, for the keen interest evinced 
by him throughout the comse of its preparation. I have to acknowledge my 
great obligation to Mr. R. K. V. Goldstein of Aitchison College, Lahore, and 
Mr. Hugh Gethin of the University of the Panjab for their helpful guidance 
in the matter of language. I am equally indebted to Professor M. Saeed Sheikh 
of Government College, Lahore, who has not only gone over the whole typescript 
and read proofs but has also suggested many improvements in thought and 
expression. I must also express my thanks to Mr. Mumtaz Hasan for his 
valuable suggestions towards the removal of some apologetic passages from 
the original manuscript, and to him as well as to Professor M. Abdul Hye, 
Mr. A. H. Kardar, and Dr. Serajul Haque for reading several chapters and 
drawing my attention to some omissions. My thanks are also due to Mr. Ashraf 
Darr for preparing the Index and helping me in proof-reading, to Mr. Ashiq 
Husain for typing the whole manuscript, Mr. Abdus Salam for putting in the 
diacritical marks, and Mr. Javid Altaf, a brilliant young scholar, for check¬ 
ing capitalization. 

In the end I have to note with great regret that two of the contributors to 
the work, Dr. Khalifah Abdul Hakim of Pakistan who was also a member of 
the Committee of Directors and Dr. Mecdut Mansuroglu of Turkey, have passed 
away. May their souls rest in peace! 

Lahore: August 1, 1961 M. M. Sharif 
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INTRODUCTION 


A 

Histories of philosophy have been invariably written in the light of the 
philosophies of history presupposed by their authors. The result of this has 
been that errors vitiating their philosophies of history have crept into and 
marred their histories of philosophy. In the present work our effort has be^n 
to steer clear of these errors. 

Instead of reading history in the mirrors of presupposed philosophies which 
may give distorted images, it is the study of history itself through which the 
dynamics of history can be clearly seen and its laws discovered. We hope this 
study of Muslim philosophy and the empirical survey of its course will spot¬ 
light at least some of the misconceptions current among philosophers and 
historians about the nature of history and the laws governing it. 

It will perhaps be generally agreed that human nature is fimdamentally 
the same the world over. All human beings and the cultures they develop have 
the same fundamental needs, customs, impulses, and desires which, organized 
as personalities, determine their marcSi towards their personal and social goals. 
The fundamental nature 6f men being the same, the basic laws of cultural 
development and decay always remain the same. But owing to different 
environmental conditions cultural groups evolve differently in different parts 
of the world and thousands of years of indigenous experience give those groups 
their own social and psychological character; and their character in response 
to environmental stimuli creates all the differences that appear in their re¬ 
spective life-histories. Muslim society forms a single cultural group. It has 
been subject to the same laws of growth and decay aa any other cultural 
group, but it has also developed some peculiar features of its own. 


B 


Philosophers of social history individually differ in their views about the 
universal laws of history. There is a group of fourteenth/twentieth-century 
philosophers of history who believe that social history is like a wave, it has a rise 
and then it falls never to rise again, and view a society or a cidture as an organ¬ 
ism which has only one cycle of life. Like the life of any individual organism, 
the life of a culture has its childhood, maturity, old age, and death, its spring, 
summer, winter, and autumn. Just as a living organism cannot be revived 
after its death, even so a culture or a society can see no revival once it is 
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dead. Biological, geographical, and racial causes can to a limited extent in¬ 
fluence its life-course but cannot change its inevitable cycle. To this group 
belong Danilevsky, Spengler, and Toynbee. Otir study of Muslim culture 
and thought supports their view that in certain respects the d 5 niamism of 
society is like the dynamism of a wave; but are the two other doctrines ex¬ 
pounded by these philosophers equally true ? First, Is it true that a given 
society is a living organism ? And, second, Is it true that it has only one un- 
. repeated life-course ? Let us first take the first. Is a society or a culture an 
organism ? Long ago Plato took a State to be an individual writ large. Not 
the same, but a similar mistake is being made now. All analogies are true 
only up to a point and not beyond that point. To view a society on the analogy 
of an individual organism is definitely wrong. As Sorokin has brilliantly shown, 
no society is so completely imified into an organic whole that it should be 
viewed as an organism. An individual organism is bom, it grows and dies, 
and its species is perpetuated by reproduction, but a culture cannot repeat 
itself in species by reproduction. Revival of individual organism is impos¬ 
sible, but the revival of a culture is possible. It is achieved by the activization 
of its dormant vitality, by responses aroused by fresh challenges, and by the 
infusion of new elements. The first revival of Muslim culture—^its revival after 
the Mongol onslaughts which began when hardly half a century had passed 
and reached its full fhiition in two centuries and a half—was partly due to its 
inherent vitality which could not be sapped completely even by these unprece¬ 
dented events. They seemed to affect total devastation of Muslim lands, but 
in fact could produce only a depression. Soon rain-bearing clouds gathered and 
these lands were again green and teeming with life. Though the challenge itself 
was the strongest the world has ever seen, it was, nevertheless, not strong 
enough to destroy all response. This revival of the Muslim cidture was partly 
due to the infusion into it earlier of the fresh blood of the Turkish slaves and 
mercenaries and later that of the Mongol conquerors, for they themselves came 
into the fold of Islam bringing with them the vigour and vitality of their 
nomadic ancestors. Each individual organism is a completely integrated whole 
or a complete Gestalt, but though such an integration is an ideal of each cul¬ 
ture it has never been fully achieved by any culture. Each culture is a super¬ 
system consisting of some large systems such as religion, language, law, philo¬ 
sophy, science, fine arts, ethics, economics, technology, politics, territorial sway, 
associations, customs, and mores. Each of these consists of smaller systems 
as science includes physics, chemistry, biology, zoology, etc., and each of 
these smaller systems is comprised of yet smaller systems as mathematics is 
comprised of geometry, algebra, arithmetic, and so on. Besides these systems 
there are partly connected or wholly isolated heaps within these systems and 
super-systems. Thus, “a total cidture of any organized group consists not of 
one cultural system but of a multitude of vast and small cultural systems that 
are partly in harmony, partly out of harmony, •with one another, and in addi¬ 
tion many congeries of various kinds.” No past empire was so well-knit as 
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the Umayyad Caliphate of Damascus and yet groups like the Kharijites and 
the Shiites fell apart from its total structure. After the fall of the Umay- 
yads in the religious field there appeared some isolated groups like the Qarma- 
tians and the Isma^ilites, and in the political sphere Muslim Spain became not 
only independent of but also hostile to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Ba gh dad 
imder which Muslim culture and thought may be said to have reached their 
golden prime. 

So much about the organismic side of the theory of Danilevsky, Spengler, 
and Toynbee when examined in the light of the history of Muslim cultiu^ and 
thought. What about its cyclical side ? Is the life of a people like a meteor, 
beginning, rising, falling, and then disappearing for ever ? Does the history 
of a society or a culture see only one spring, one summer, and one autumn 
and then, in its winter, completely close ? The philosophers of history men¬ 
tioned above, except Spengler, concede that the length of each period may 
be different with different peoples and cultures, but, according to them, the 
cycle is just one moving curve or one wave that rises and falls only once. This 
position also seems to be wrong. As the researches of Kroeber and Sorokin 
have conclusively shown, “many great cultural or social systems or civilizations 
have many cycles, many social, intellectual, and political ups and downs in 
their virtually indefinitely long span of life, instead of just one life-cycle, one 
period of blossoming, and one of decline.” In the dynamics of intellectual and 
aesthetic creativity, Egyptian civilization rose and fell at least four times and 
Graeco-Roman-Byzantine culture, several times. Similarly, China and India 
had two big creative impulses and the third has now surely begun. The Muslim 
civilization rose from the first/seventh to the fifth/eleventh century. Then it 
gradually declined till it received a deadly blow in the form of the Mongol 
onslaughts. Its chief monuments of political and cultural greatness were 
almost completely destroyed. And yet it did not die. It rose again and saw 
its second rise from the last decade of the seventh/thirteenth century to the 
end of the eleventh/seventeenth century during which period its domain 
covered three of the biggest empires of the world—^Turkish, Persian, and 
Indian—only to fall again from the beginning of the twelfth/eighteenth to 
the middle of the thirteenth/nineteenth century; and as this study will 
clearly indicate there are now signs of a third rise in almost all Muslim lands 
(Book Eight). 

This shows that there is “no imiversal law decreeing that every culture 
having once flowered must wither without any chance of flowering again.” A 
culture may rise in one field at one time, in another field at another, and, thus, 
as a whole see many rises and falls. In both periods of its rise Muslim culture was 
marked by its religio-political and architectural ascendancy; but while in the 
first period its glory lay also in its commercial, industrial, scientific, and philo¬ 
sophical fields, in the second it distinguished itself chiefly in the fields of 
poetry, painting, secular history, travels, mysticism, and minor arts. If by the 
birth of a civilization these writers mean a sudden appearance of a total unit. 
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like that of an organism, and by death a total disintegration, then a total 
culture is never bom nor does it ever die. At its so-called birth each culture 
takes over living systems or parts of a preceding culture and integrates them 
with newly-bom items. As the reader of this work will find, Muslim culture 
integrated within itself what it regarded as the intrinsically or pragmatically 
valuable parts of Arab Paganism, Hellenism, Judaism, Christianity, Hindu 
mathematics and medicine, and Chinese mysticism and alchemy with its own 
contributions to human life and thought. Again, to talk about the death or 
disappearance of a. culture or civilization is meaningless. A part of a total 
culture, its art or its religion, may disappear, but a considerable part of it 
is always taken over by other groups by whom it is often developed further 
and expanded. The Muslims did not only annex certain areas of other cultures 
but they expanded their horizons much further before annexing them as 
integral parts of their own culture. Here it is important to remove a miscon¬ 
ception. If some thought of earlier specidation runs through the fabric of Mus¬ 
lim thought even as a golden thread, it does not mean that, like many Western 
Orientalists, we should take the thread for the fabric. No culture, as no indi¬ 
vidual thinker, makes an absolutely new start. New structures are raised with 
the material already produced. The past always rolls into the present of every 
culture and supplies some elements for its emergent edifice. 

States are bom and they die, but cultures like the mingled waters of different 
waves are never bom as organisms nor die as organisms. Ancient Greece as a 
State died, but after its death a great deal of Greek culture spread far and wide 
and is still livii^ as an important clement in the'eultures of Europe. Jewish 
States ceased to exist, but much of Jewish culture was taken over by Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam. No culture dies in toto, though all die in parts. In respect 
of those parts of culture which live, each culture is immortal. Each culture or 
civilization emerges gradually from pre-existing cultures. As a whole it may 
have several peaks, may see many ups and downs and thus flourish for millen¬ 
nia, decline into a latent existence, re-emerge and again become dominant for 
a certain period and then decline once more to appear again. Even when do¬ 
minated by other cultures a considerable part of it may live as an element 
fully or partly integrated in those cultures. 

Again, the cycle of birth, maturity, decline, and death can be determined 
only by the prior determination of the life-span of a civilization, but there is 
no agreement among these writers on this point. What according to Danilevsky 
is one civilization, say, the ancient Semitic civilization, is treated by Toynbee 
as three civilizations, the Babylonian, Hittite and Sumeric, and by Spongier 
as two, the Magian and Babylonian. In the life-history of a people one notices 
one birth-and-death sequence, the other two, and the third three. The births 
and deaths of cultures observed by one writer are not noticed at all by the 
others. When the beginning and end of a culture caxmot be determined, it is 
extravagant to talk about its birth and death and its unrepeatable cycle. A 
civilization can see many ups and downs and there is nothing against the 
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possibility of its regeneration. No culture dies completely. Some elements of 
each die out and others merge as living factors into other cultures. 

There is a group of fourteenth/twentieth-century philosophers of history 
who confine themselves to the study of art phenomena and draw conclusions 
about the dynamics of culture in general. Peter Paul Ligeti, Frank Chambers, 
and Charles Lalo belong to this group. We may not quarrel with them about 
some of their conclusions, but should like to make an observation about one 
of their hypotheses—a hypothesis on which the study of Muslim thought 
throws considerable light. According to most of them, it is always the same 
art and the same type or style of art which rises at one stage in the life-history 
of each culture: one art or art form at its dawn, another at its matmity, and 
yet another at its decline, and then gradually both art and the corresponding 
culture die. We do not accept this conclusion. The life-history of Greek art is 
not identical with that of European art or Hindu or Muslim art. In some 
cultures, like the Egyptian, Chinese, Hindu, and Muslim, literature; in some 
others such as the French, German, and English, architecture; and in the 
culture of the Greeks, music blossomed before any other art. The art of the 
Paleolithic people reached the maturity and artistic perfection which did not 
correspond to their stage of culture. In some cultures, as the Egyptian, art 
shows several waves, several ups and downs, rather than one cycle of birth, 
maturity, and decline. Unlike most other cultures, Muslim culture has given 
no place to sculpture and its music has risen simultaneously with its architec¬ 
ture. Its painting is not an art that developed before all other arts. It was in 
fact the last of all its artistic developments. Thus, it is not true that the se¬ 
quence of the rise of different arts is the same in all cultures. Nor is it true 
that the same sequence appears in the style of each art in every culture. Facts 
do not support this thesis, for the earliest style of art in some cultures is 
symbolic, in others naturalistic, formal, impressionistic, or expressionistic. 

Another group of the fourteenth/twentieth-century philosophers of history 
avoid these pitfalls and give an integral interpretation of history. To this group 
belong Northrop, Kroeber, Shubart, Berdyaev, Schweitzer, and Sorokin. 
Northrop, however, weakens his position by basing cultural systems on philo¬ 
sophies and philosophies on science. He ignores the fact , that many cultural 
behefs are based on revelations or intuitive apprehensions. Jewish, Muslim, 
and Hindu cultures have philosophies based on revelation as much as on reason. 
The source of some social beliefs may even be irrational and non-rational, often 
contradicting scientific theories. Kroeber’s weakness consists in making the 
number of geniuses rather than the number of achievements the criterion of 
cultural maturity. Schweitzer rightly contends that each flourishing civilization 
has a minimum of ethical values vigorously functioning, and that the decay 
of ethical values is the decay of civilizations. Neither the collapse of the Cali¬ 
phate of Baghdad was caused entirely by the Mongol invasions nor was the 
min of the Umayyad Caliphate of Spain effected by the attacks of Christian 
monarchs of the north; nor indeed was the second decline of the Muslim world 
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due merely to the imperialistic designs of Western powers. These were only 
contributory factors to these downfalls. The basic conditions of the rise and 
fall of nations invariably arise from within. In each case the real cause was the 
lowering of moral standards brought about by centuries of luxury and over- 
indulgence in worldly pleasures, resulting in disunity, social injustice, jealousies, 
rivalries, intrigues, indolence, and sloth—all the progeny of fabulous wealth— 
and in the case of the second decline from about 1111/1700 to 1266/1850, all¬ 
round moral degeneration combined with conformism of the worst type dead¬ 
ening all original thought. Without this moral downfall there would have been 
no ciiltural decline in Islam. 

As it has been said before a culture may rise in one field at one time, in 
another field at another, but while it may be rising in one field it may yet 
be declining on the whole. The politico-social rise or fall of a culture necessarily 
goes with its moral rise or fall. But the case seems to be different with intellec¬ 
tual development. A people may decline in the politico-social sphere and yet 
its decline may itself under suitable circumstances become a stimulus for its 
intellectual advance. The political and moral decline of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
of Baghdad began in about the middle of the third/ninth century, and the 
collapse of the Umayyad Caliphate of Spain and decadence of the Fatimid 
Caliphate of Egj^t in the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century. Yet the 
deep-rooted tradition of the patronage of learning in the Muslim world kept 
its intellectual achievements rising from peak to peak right up to the time 
of the Mongol devastation. Thus, despite its downfall in other fields, in the 
field of learning Muslim cultru^ saw its ascendaficy right up to the middle of the 
seventh/thirteenth century. In fact this period of political and moral fall— 
the period during which Muslims everywhere lost their solidarity and the three 
Caliphates broke into petty States or sundry dynasties—^was exactly the 
period when the Muslim intellect reached its full flowering. It was during this 
period of political and moral decline that flourished such illustrious philoso¬ 
phers as al-Farabi, ibn Sina, Miskawaih, ibn Hazm, al-Ghazali. ibn Bajjah, 
ibn Tufail, ibn Rushd, and Fakhr al-Din Razi; the famous mystic Shihab 
al-Din Suhrawardi; great political philosophers like al-Mawardi and Ni?am 
al-Mulk Jusi; renowned scientists and mathematicians like al-Majrlti, ibn 
Yunus, ibn Haitham, ibn al-Nafis, al-Biruni, al-Bakri, al-Zarqali, ‘Umar Shay- 
yam, ibn Zuhr, and al-Idrisi; and such celebrated literary figures as al-Tabari, 
al-Mas‘udi, al-Mutanabbi, Firdausi, Baqillani, Sana’i, al-Ma*aiTi, Nasir Khusrau, 
al-Zamakhshari. Kashani, Nizami, ‘Attar, and ibn al-Athir. Though three 
celebrities, Rumi, Sa‘di, and Nasir al-Din Tusi, died long after the sack of 
Baghdad, they were actually the products of this very period and much of 
their work had been produced within it.* When moral degeneration sets in, 
a culture’s intellectual achievements may stay but cannot avert the evil day. 

* As Rumi’s most important work, the Maihnawi, was written between 659/1261 
and 670/1272, we have included him among writers of the centuries following the 
sack of Baghdad. 
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In this example there is a lesson for those who are using their high intellectual 
attainments for the conquest even of the moon, Venus, and Mars, for they 
may yet be culturally on the decline, if superabundance of wealth leads them 
to luxury, licence, and moral degradation on the whole. 

C 

In the Introduction to the History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, it is 
complained that histories written since the beginning of the thirteenth/nine- 
teenth century suffer from the defect that they ignore all developments in 
philosophy before the time of the Greeks. This complaint, or rather indict¬ 
ment, is perfectly justified, not only in the case of the historians of the thir¬ 
teenth/nineteenth century but also of those of the twelfth/eighteenth cSentury. 
Every thinker of these two centuries imderstood history as if it were identical 
with Western history. They viewed history as one straight line of events 
moving across the Western world; divided this line into three periods, ancient, 
medieval, and modem; and lumped together the Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, 
and Babylonian civilizations, each of which had passed through several stages 
of development, in the briefest possible prelude (in some cases covering not 
even a page) to the Graeco-Boman period designated as “ancient.” Histories 
of other civilizations and people did not count, except for those events which 
could be easily linked with the chain of events in the history of the West. 
Toynbee justly describes thus conception of history as an egocentric illusion, 
and his view is shared by all recent philosophers of history. Whatever their 
differences in other matters, in one thing the twentieth-century philosophers 
of history are unanimous, and that is their denunciation of the linear concep¬ 
tion of progress. We associate ourselves with them in this. Just as in biology 
progress has been explained by a trend from lower to higher, or from less per¬ 
fect to more perfect, or from less differentiated and integrated to more differ¬ 
entiated and integrated, similarly Herder, Fichte, Kant, and Hegel and almost 
all the philosophers of the twelBh/eighteenth and thirteenth/nineteenth cen¬ 
turies explained the evolution of human society by one principle, one social 
trend, and their theories were thus stamped with the linear law of progress. 
The present-day writers’ criticism of them is perfectly justified in respect of 
their view of progress as a line, ascending straight or spirally, whether it is 
Fichte’s line advancing as a sequence of certain values, or Herder’s and Kant’s 
from violence and war to justice and peace, or Hegel’s to ever-increasing free¬ 
dom of the Idea, or Spencer’s to greater and greater differentiation and integ¬ 
ration, or Tonnie’s advancing from Gemeinschaft to GeseUschaft, or Hurkheim’s 
from a state of society based on mechanical solidarity to orgamc solidarity, 
or Buckle’s from diminishing influence of ph 3 rsical laws to an increasing 
influence of mental laws, or Navicow’s from physiological determination to 
purely intellectual competition, or any other line of a single principle explaining 
the evolution of human society as a whole. 
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Every civilization has a history of its own and each has its own ancient, 
medieval, and modem periods. In most cases these periods are not identical 
with the ancient, medieval, and modem periods of Western culture starting 
from the Greek. Several cultures preceded the Western culture and some start¬ 
ing earlier are still contemporaneous with it. They cannot be thrown into 
oblivion because they cannot be placed in the three periods of the cultures 
of the West, ancient, medieval, and modem. Western culture is not the measure 
of aU humanity and its achievements. You cannot measure other cultures and 
civilizations or the whole of human history by the three-knotted yardstick of 
progress in the West. Mankind consists of a number of great and small countries 
each having its own drama, its own language, its own ideas, its own passions, 
its own customs and habits, its own possibilities, its own goals, and its own 
life-course. If it must be represented lineally, it would not be by one line but 
several lines or rather bands of variegated and constantly changing colours, 
reflecting one another and merging into one another. 

While the learned editors of the History of Philosophy^ Eastern and Western, 
have endeavoured to remove one flaw in the treatment of ancient history, they 
have failed to remove similar flaws in the treatment of what the Western 
writers designate as the “medievaF' period of history. A very large part of 
this period is covered by the phenomenal rise and development of Muslim 
thought which carried human achievement in the inteUectual field, as in many 
other fields, to one of its highest peaks. For this the most glorious part of 
medieval history not more than four out of forty-eight chapters have been 
assigned in the History of Philosophy, Eastem'amd Western, Not, indeed, has 
even a word been said about the well-recognized role of Muslim philosophy in 
transmitting Greek thought to the West, in advancing human knowledge, in 
supplying a mould for the shaping of Western scholasticism, in developing 
empirical sciences, in bringing about the Italian Renaissance, and in pro¬ 
viding stimulus to the speculation of Western thinkers from Descartes to Kant. 

Moreover, in the account given of the “modem” period of history, the philo¬ 
sophical developments of the East, except those in India, have been completely 
omitted. The reader of tlus historical work gets the impression that from the 
time of Descartes to that of Sartre, i.e,, the present day, the East, outside 
India, intellectually ceased to exist. 

It is true that the History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, is not alone 
characterized by these omissions. The same gaps, even more yawning, are 
found in the histories of philosophy written by Western scholars; but while 
in the works of the Westerners they are understandable, in those of the 
Eastern scholars they are unpardonable. Nevertheless, in this particular case 
they became unavoidable for the able editors did intend to have some more 
chapters on Muslim philosophy, but the writer to whom these chapters were 
assigned was also a minister of the State holding an important portfolio and 
his heavy official duties left him no time to write them. 


/ 
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D 

The history of Muslim thought throws a flood of light on the logic of history. 
A controversy has gone on for a long time about the laws that govern historical 
sequences. Vico in the twelfth/eighteenth century contended, under the deep 
impression of the lawfulness prevailing in natural sciences, that historical 
events also follow one another according to the unswerving laws of nature. 
The law of mechanical causality is universal in its sway. The same view was 
held by Saint Simon, Herbert Spencer, Karl Marx and in recent times by 
Mandelbaum and Wiener. On the other hand, idealists like Max Weber, Windel- 
band, and Rickert are of the view that the objects of history are not units with 
universe qualities; they are unique, unrepeatable events in a particular space 
and a speciflo time. Therefore, no physical laws can be formed about ^em. 
Historical events are undoubtedly exposed to influences from biological, geo¬ 
logical, geographical, and racial forces; yet they are always carried by human 
beings who use and surmount these forces. Mechanical laws relate to facts but 
historical events relate to values. Therefore the historical order of laws is dif¬ 
ferent from the physical laws of mechanical causation. To us it seems that both 
the groups go to extremes. The empiricists take no account of the freedom of the 
will and the resolves, choices, and goals of human beings, and the idealists 
forget that even human beings are not minds, but body-minds; and though 
they initiate events from their own inner resources, they place them in the 
chain of mechanical causality. It is true that historical events and the lives 
of civilizations and cultures follow one another according to the inner laws 
of their own nature, yet histoiy consists in the moral, intellectual, and aesthetic 
achievements of individuals and groups based on resolves and choices, using 
causation—a divine gift—as a tool, now obeying, now revolting against divine 
will working within them and in the world aroimd them, now co-operating 
and now fighting with one another, now falling, now rising, and thus carving 
their own destinies. 


E 

The thought of Hegel and of Marx is having a great influence on the deve¬ 
lopment of the philosophy of history. As is weU known, Hegel is a dialectical 
idealist. The whole world for him is the development of the Idea, a rational 
entity, which advances by posing itself as a thesis; develops from itself its 
own opposite, antithesis; and the two ideas, instead of constantly remaining 
at war, get united in an idea which is the synthesis of both; and this synthesis 
becomes the thesis for another triad and thus triad after friad takes the world to 
higher and yet higher reaches of progress. Thus, the historical process is a 
process of antagonisms and their reconciliations. The Idea divides itself into 
the “Idea-in-itseir* (the world of history) and the “Idea-in-its-otherness” (the 
world as nature). Hegel’s division of the world into two watertight compart- 
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merits has vitiated the thought of several of his successors, Rickert, Windle- 
hand, and Spengler, and even of Bergson. If electrons, amoebas, fleas, fishes, and 
apes were to speak, they could reasonably ask why, bom of the same cosmic 
energy, determined by the same laws, having the same limited freedom, they 
should be supposed to be mere nature having no history. To divide the world- 
stufiF into nature and history is unwarranted. History consists of sequences 
of groups of events, and we have learnt since Einstein that objects in nature 
are also groups of events. There is no essential dilFerence between the two. The 
only difference is that up to a certain stage there is no learning by experience; 
beyond that there is. According to Hegel, the linear progress of the Idea or 
Intelligence, in winning rational freedom, culminates in the State, the best 
example of which is the German State. Such a line of thought justifies internal 
tyranny, external aggression, and wars between States. It finds no place in 
the historical process for world organizations like the United Nations or the 
World Bank and is falsified by the factual existence of such institutions in the 
present stage of world history. Intelligence is really only one aspect of the 
human mind, and there seems to be no ground for regarding this one aspect, 
the knowing aspect, of only one kind of the world-stuff, i.e., mankind as the 
essence of the world-stuff. 

The mind of one who rejects Hegel’s idealism at once turns to Marx. Marxian 
dialectic is exactly the same as Hegel’s. But, according to Marx, the world-stuff 
is not the Idea, but matter. He uses this word, matter, in the sense in which 
it was used by the thirteenth/nineteenth-century French materialists. But the 
idea of matter as inert mass has been discarded even by present-day physios. 
World-stuff is now regarded as energy which can take the form of mass. 
Dialectical materialism, however, is not disproved by this change of meaning 
of the word “matter,” It can still be held in terms of a realistic dialectic—^the 
terms in which the present-day Marxists hold it. With the new terminology, 
then, the Marxist dialectic takes this form: Something real (a thesis) creates 
from within itself its opposite, another real (antithesis), which both, instead of 
warring perpetually with each other, get united into a synthesis (a third real) 
which becomes the thesis of another triad, and thus from triad to triad till, in 
the social sphere, this dialectic of reals leads to the actualization of a classless 
society. Our objection to Hegel’s position that he does not find any place for 
international organizations in the historical process does not apply to Marx, 
but the objection that Hegel considers war a necessary part of the historical 
process applies equally to him. Hegel’s system encourages wars between nations; 
Marx’s between classes. Besides, Marxism is self-contradictory, for while it 
recognizes the inevitability or necessity of the causal law, it also recognizes 
initiative and free creativity of classes in changing the world. Both Marx and 
Hegel make history completely determined, and completely ignore the most 
universal law of human nature, the law that people, becoming dissatisfied 
with their situation at all moments of their lives except when they are in sound 
sleep, are in the pursuit of ideals and values (which before their realization are 
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mere ideas); and thus if efficient causes push them on (which both Hegel and 
Marx recognize), final causes are constantly exercising their pull (which both 
of them ignore). 

Our recognition of final causes as determinants of the course of history leads 
us to the formulation of a new hypothesis. According to this h 3 ^thesis, human 
beings and their ideals are logical contraries or discrepants in so far as the 
former are real and the latter ideal, and real and ideal cannot be attributed to 
the same subject in the same context. Nor can a person and his ideal be 
thought of in the relation of subject and predicate. For, an ideal of a person 
is what the person is not. There is no essential opposition between two ideals 
or between two reals, but there is a genuine incompatibility between a real 
and an ideal. What is real is not ideal and whatever is ideal is not real. Both 
are opposed in their essence. Hegelian ideas and Marxist reals are not of oppo¬ 
site naiure. They are in conflict in their function. They are mutually warrii^ 
ideas or warring reals and are separated by hostility and hatred. The incom- 
patibles of our hypothesis are so in their nature, but not in their function, and 
are bound by love and affection and, though rational discrepants, are volitional- 
ly and emotionally in harmony. In the movement of history real selves are 
attracted by ideals, and then, in realizing them, are synthesized with them. 
This movement is dialectical, but it is totally different from the Hegelian or 
Marxist dialectic. Their thesis and antithesis are struggling against each other. 
Here, one is struggling not ‘'against” but “for” the other. The formula of the 
dynamic of history, according to this conception, will be: A real (thesis) 
creates from within itself an ideal (antithesis) which both by mutual harmony 
get united into another real (synthe^) that becomes the thesis of another 
triad and thus irom triad to triad. The dialectic of human society, according 
to this formula, is not a struggle of warring classes or warring nations, but a 
struggle against limitations to realize goals and ideals, which goals and ideals 
are willed and loved rather than fought against. This is a dialectic of love 
rather than of hatred. It leads individuals, masses, classes, nations, and civili¬ 
zations firom lower to higher and from higher to yet higher reaches of achieve¬ 
ment. It is a dialectic which recognizes an over-all necessity of a transcen- 
dentally determined process (a divine order), takes notice of the partial free¬ 
dom of social entities and of the place of mechanical determination as a tool 
in divine and human hands. 

This hypothesis is not linear because it envisages society as a vast number 
of interacting individuals and intermingling, interacting classes, societies, cul¬ 
tures, and humanity as a whole, moving towards infinite ideals, now rising, 
now falling, but on the whole developing by their realization, like the clouds 
constantly rising from the foot-hills of a mountain range, now mingling, now 
separating, now flying over the peaks, now sinking into the valleys, and yet 
ascending from hill to hill in search of the highest peak. 

This hypothesis avoids the Spencerian idea of steady progress, because it 
recognizes ups and downs in human affairs and rises and falls of different 
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civilizations and their thought at different stages of world history. It avoids 
measuring the dynamics of history by the three-knotted rod of Western cul¬ 
ture and does not shelve the question of change in human society as a whole. 
It leaves the door of future achievement open to all and does not condemn 
certain living cultures to death. 

Briefly stated, the h 3 ^othesis to which the study of Muslim thought, as the 
study of Muslim culture as a whole, lends support has a negative as well as a 
positive aspect. Negatively, it is non-organismic, non-cyclic, and non-linear; 
and, positively, it involves belief in social d 3 mamics, in progress in human 
society through the ages by rises and falls, in the importance of the role of 
ethical values in social advance, in the possibility of cultural regeneration, in 
the environmental obstacles as stimuli to human action, in freedom and 
piupose as the ultimate sources of change, and in mechanical determinism as 
an instrument in divine and human hands. 

F 

The chief aim of this work is to give an account not of Muslim culture as 
a whole, nor of Muslim thought in general, but only of one aspect of Muslim 
thought, i,e., Muslim philosophy. But since this philosophy had its beginning 
in a religion based on philosophical fundamentals and it developed in close 
association with other spheres of thought, sciences, humanities, and arts, we 
have thought it desirable to give brief accounts of these other disciplines as 
well (Book Five). Book Five has become necessary because in many cases 
the same thinkers were at once philosophers, scientists, and writers on the 
Humanities and Fine Arts. Besides writing on philosophy al-Kindi wrote, to 
number only the main subjects, also on astrology, chemistry, optics, and 
music; al-Farabi on music, psychology, politics, economics, and mathematics; 
ibn Sina on medicine, chemistry, geometry, astronomy, theology, poetry, and 
music; Zakriya al-Razi on medicine and alchemy; al-Gbazali on theology, 
law, physics, and music; and the Ikbwan al-Safa on mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, music, and ethics. Likewise ibn Haitham left works not only on 
philosophy but also on optics, music, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, 
and Nasir al-Din Tusi on mathematics, astronomy, physics, medicine, miner¬ 
alogy, music, history, and ethics. In Muslim Spain, ibn Bajjah wrote on philo¬ 
sophy, medicine, music, and astronomy; ibn Tufail on philosophy and medi¬ 
cine; and ibn Ru^d on philosophy, theology, medicine, and astronomy. And 
what is true of these thinkers is true of a host of others. 

In the Introduction to the History of Philosophy^ Eastern and Western, to 
which reference has already been made it has been rightly observed that the 
histories of philosophy written before the nineteenth century might be aptly 
described as the histories of philosophers rather than the histories of philosophy. 
But it seems to us that when a history aims at giving an account of theories and 
movements, it cannot do without dealing with philosophers, for the relation 
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between them and the movements they start or the theories they propomid is 
too intimate to allow their complete severance. Therefore, in our endeavour 
to give a historical account of the movements, systems, and disciplines in 
Muslim thought we have made no effort to eliminate the treatment of indivi¬ 
dual philosophers where it has been called for. In this procedure we have fol¬ 
lowed the excellent example of T. J. de Boer who can be justly regarded as 
a pioneer in this most neglected field. 

We have begun our treatment of the subject by giving in Book One a brief 
account of the whole field of philosophy in the pre-Islamic world in general and 
Arabia in particular. We have devoted Book Two to philosophical teachings 
of the Qur’an. This we have done with the express hope that these two books 
together will give the reader a correct idea of the real source of Muslim philo¬ 
sophy and enable him to view this philosophy in its true perspective. ^ 

Muslim philosophy like Muslim history in general has passed through five 
different stages. The first stage covers the period from the first/seventh cen¬ 
tury to the faU of Baghdad. We have dealt with this period under the heading 
“Early Centuries.” This is followed by a shock-absorbing period of about half 
a century. Its third stage is that of its second flowering treated under the 
heading “Later Centuries.” It covers the period from the beginning of the 
eighth/fourteenth to the be^nning of the twelfth/eighteenth century. The 
fourth stage is that of the most deplorable decline covering a century and a 
half. This is in the truest sense the Dark Age of Islam. With the middle of the 
thirteenth/nineteenth century begins its fifth stage covering the period of the 
modem renaissance. Thus, in curve of its history, Muslim philosophy has 
had two rises and two falls and is now showing clear signs of a third rise. 

We have said very little about the periods of decline, for these have little 
to do with philosophical developments. During the first period of its greatness 
Muslim philosophy shows four distinct lines of thought. The first is the theo- 
logico-philosophical line, the second is mystical, the third philosophical and 
scientific, and the fourth is that taken by those whom we have called the 
“middle-roaders.” These have been treated respectively in Book Three, Parts 1, 
2, 3, and 4. In Book Pour we have traced the same lines of thought running 
through the second rise of Islam in order to bring it in clear contrast with the 
first. 

During both of these periods of Islamic rise, considerable activity is notice¬ 
able in other disciplines. We have dealt with all these in Book Five. 

The period of modem renaissance in Islam, a brief accoimt of which is given 
in Book Eight, is marked by political straggle for emancipation from foreign 
domination and freedom from conformism in both life and thought. The philo¬ 
sophers of this period are not mere philosophers. They are more political lead¬ 
ers, social reformers, and men of action. Therefore, although chapters LXXII, 
LXXm, LXXIV, LXXVn, LXXX, and LXXXHI contribute little to aca¬ 
demic philosophy, yet they throw a flood of light on the philosophies of life and 
history, and for that reason have been considered indispensable for our work. 
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So much about the past. But what about the present and how about the 
future ? The position of philosophy amongst the Muslim peoples today is no 
worse than it is in the rest of the world. What type of philosophical thought 
the future has in store for them we shall , try to forecast in our concluding re¬ 
marks. 







BOOK ONE 


PRE-ISLAMir, PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 

Part 1 


Chapter I 

PRE-ISLAMIC INDIAN THOUGHT 

Maurice Bloomfield says paradoxical!}^ in T'ke Ralifjion o] the Rif/-Veda that 
“Indian religion begins before its arrival in India.”^ By this he means to imply 
that Indian religion is a continuation of the primitive faith of the Indo- 
European race to which the Aryans that came to India belonged. “The Sanskrit 
word dem (to shine) for God is similar to the Latin word deus ; ijaj a Sanskrit 
word for worship is common to more than one Indo-European language; 
while the Vedic god Mitra has his counterpart in the Iranian god Mithra.’’ 
From a comparative study of the beliefs and practices of the Teutoni c, Hellenic, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Italian, Armenian, and Persian peoples which all sprang from 
the Indo-European race, it has been established beyond the slightest doubt 
that the basis of their religion was an animistic belief in a very large number 
of petty gods, each of which had a special function. They were worshipped 
with sacrifice, accompanied with potent formulas and prayers. Magic was 
highly regarded and much used. 

It is greatly regretted that there is neither any formal history nor any archaeo¬ 
logical remain to throw light on the early home of this ancient race or on the 
time when the great historical people hived off from it. Our principal source 
for the history, religion, and philosophy of the Indian branch is the Vedas 
besides the Epics and the Purdnas. 

The Vedas. —Among the Vedas^ the oldest is Rg- Veda which consists of more 
than a thousand hymns composed by successive generations of poets during a 
period of many centuries. The h 3 Tnn 8 are connected in various ways with the 
sacrifices, the domestic ceremonies, and the religious speculation of the time, 
and are concerned chiefly with the worship of gods, who represent personifi¬ 
cation of natural forces, and the propitiation of demoniac beings. 

In the Indo-Iranian period the refreshing drink prepared from the soma- 
plant was offered to gods in a special ritual and the singing of a hymn was a 

^ Maurice Bloomfield, TJie Religion of the Rig-VedUy Putnam, N.Y., 1908, p. 16. 
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necessary part of the ritual. The Aryans brought this custom with them and 
continued to compose verses for the ^owa-ritual and fpr the occasions of annual 
sacrifices in their new homeland. As the hymns were to be sung, a class of 
priests arose whose duty it was to recite poems of praise in honour of gods. 
The priests who could sing better hymns and were in possession of a secret 
loro, which enabled them by conducting sacrifices in the right wa}^ to win the 
favour of gods for their patrons, were in great demand. Consequently, a number 
of priestly families vied with one another in composing hymns in the best 
language and metre then available. The Rg-Veda gives evidence of seven such 
families each bearing the name of a patriarch to whom the hymns are ascribed. 
At first the hymn collections of six families were brought together and then 
of nine. At a much later stage some scholars collected one hundred and ninety- 
one poems which were taught as the last section of the oral curriculum of 
hymns. Thus, there became ten books of the Rg~ Veda. 

The 'fnantras of the Atharva-Veda consist largely of spells for magical pur¬ 
poses and advocate pure and unalloyed polytheism. The other Vedas are 
entirely sacrificial in purpose. The Sdma~Veda consists of verses borrowed from 
the RQ' Veda to be applied to acw?a-sacrifice. The Yajur- Veda consists of ritual 
formula-s of the magical type. 

For ^ loug time the number of the Vedas was limited to three, the Atharva- 
Veda being totally excluded from the group of the Vedas. In support of this 
contention the following verse from Manu can be cited: “From Agrii, Vayu, 
and Ravi, He drew forth for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Veda, distinguished as Rik, Yajusk and Sdman.^'^ Similarly, in Satapatha 
BrdhmdV^^ it is said, “The Rik-Yajush-Sdman verses are the threefold 

science. 

A probable reason for the exclusion of the Atharva-Veda from the Vedas 
is that “it consists mostly of magic spell, sorcery, and incantations which 
were by the non-Aryans and the lower classes to achieve worldly goods 
such as wealth, riches, children, health, freedom from disease. . . . The Atharva- 
Veda was recognized later on when hymns relating to sacrifices seem to have 
been added to it to gain recognition from the orthodoxy.”^ 

Vedic Conception of God .—The religion of the Vedas is polytheism. It has 
not the charm and grace of the pantheon of the Homeric poems; but it cer¬ 
tainly stands nearer the origin of the gods. All gods whether great or small 
are deid^d natural phenomena. The interesting thing about them is that they 
are identified with the glorious things whose deifications they are and are also 
clistingtdshed from, them. They are still thought of as being sun, moon, rain, 
wind, etc., yet each god is conceived as a glorious being who has his home in 
heaven, w^ho comes sailing in Ids far-shining car to the sacrifice and sits 

2 Manu, I. 23. 

3 SaUipatha Brdhmanas, IV -. 6 , 7 . 

^ Manunhai C. Pandya, Intelligent Mans Guide to Indian Philosophy, Bombay, 

19.3:",, p. 21. 
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down on the grass to hear his own praise recited and sung and to receive the 
offerings.^ The hymns sung by the priests were mainly invocations of the gods 
meant to accompany the oblation of 50J»a-juice and the fire-sacrifice of the 
melted butter. 

The Vedas are not consistent in their account of the gods. In one myth the 
sun is a male, in another *a female. The sun and the moon are mentioned in 
one place as rivals, elsewhere as husband and vlfe. The dog is extolled in one 
place as a deity and in another mentioned as a vile creature. Again the sun, 
the sky, and the earth are looked upon sometimes as natural objects governed 
by particular gods and sometimes as themselves gods who geherate and control 
other beings. 

In the Eg-Veda, heaven and earth are ordinarily regarded as the parents 
of gods, pitra^ or mdtraJ In other passages heaven (dyaas) is separately styled 
as father and the earth (prithivi) as mother.® At other places, however, they 
are spoken of as having been created. Thus it is said,® that he who produced 
heaven and earth must have been the most skilful artisan of all the gods. 
Again, Indra is described as having formed them, to follow him as chariot 
wheels do a horse. At other places the creation of the earth and the heaven is 
ascribed to Soma and Pushan. 

Thus, while the gods are regarded in some passages of the Eg-Veda as the 
offsprings of heaven and earth, they are at other places considered indepen¬ 
dent of these deities and even their creators. 

In various texts of the Eg- Veda the gods are spoken of as being thirty-three 
in number. Thus it is said in the Rg-Veda: “Come hither Nasatyas, Asvins, 
together with the thrice eleven gods, to drink our nectar.”^® Again, “Agni, 
the wise gods lend an ear to their worshippers. God with the ruddy steeds, 
who lovest prai-se, bring hither those three and thirty.”^^ In the Satapatha 
Brdhmanas this number of thirty-three gods is explained as made up of eight 
vasus, eleven riidraSy and twelve adityas, together with heaven and earth, or, 
according to another passage, together with Indra and’ Prajapati instead of 
heaven and earth, * 

The enumeration of gods as thirty-three is not adhered to throughout the 
Vedas. In the Rg- Veda, the gods are mentioned as being much more numerous: 
“Three thousand, three hundred, thirty and nine gods have worshipped 
Agni .”^2 xiiis verse which is one of the many shows that the Vedic Indian 


^ Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Lilerature of India, Oxford University 
Press, 1920. p. 13. 

« Rg.-Ve>hu i: ir,9, 2; iii: 3. 11. 

^ Ibid., i\: 85, 12; x: 35, 3. 

8 Ibid., i: 80, 4. 
s Ibid., i; 100. 2. 

Ibid., i: 34, IJ. 

" Ibid., i: 45. 2. 

Ibid., iii: 39, 
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believed in the existence of a much larger number of supematural beings than 
thirty-three. 

'The gods were believed to have had a beginning; they were stated to be 
mortal, but capable of overcoming death by the practice of austerity. The Rg- 
Veda says that the gods acquired immortality by drinking sorrui. Still the 
gods are not self-existent or nnbeginning beings. It has been seen that they are 
described in various passages of the Rg~Veda as offsprings of heaven and 
earth. various texts of the Rg-Veda the birth of Indra is mentioned, and 
his father and mother are also alluded to.^^ 

The Vedic gods can be classified as deities of heaven, air, and earth; 

1. Celestial Gods. —^The oldest god is Dyaus, generally coupled with Prithivi 
when the two are regarded as universal parents. Another is Vanina, the greatest 
of the Vedic gods besides Indra. It is he who sustains and upholds physical and 
moral order. In the later VedaSt when Prajapati became creator and supreme 
god, the importance of Vanina waned, and in the post-Fedic period Vanina 
retained only the dominion of waters as god of the sky. Various aspects of 
the solar activity are represented by fiye gods, namely, Mitra, a personifica¬ 
tion of the sun’s beneficent power; Surya, the proper name of the sun, regarded 
as the husband of dawn; Savitri, the life-giving activity of the sun; Pusan, a 
pastoral deity personifying the bountiful power of the sun; and Visnu occupying 
the oeotral place in this pantheon. 

2. Atmospheric Gods. —The most important of these gods is Indra, a favourite 
national deity of the Aryan Indians. He is not an uncreated being. It is said 
of him . ‘Thy father was the parent of a most heroic son; the maker of Indra, 
he also produced the celestial and unconquerable thunder . . . was a most skil¬ 
ful workman.”^* Again, “A vigorous (go<i) begot him, a vigorous (son), for the 
battle; a heroic female (ndri) brought him forth, a heroic soul.”*® His whole 
appearance is golden; his arms arc golden; he carries a g(dden whip in his 
hands; s-^d he is borne on a shining golden car with a thousand suj)ports. 
His car is drawn by two golden steeds with flowing golden manes. He is famous 
for slay^^'^g Vrta after a terrific battle, as a result of which water is released 
for man and light is restored to him. Certain immoral a(;ts are also attributed 
to him- occasionally indulges in acts of violenc^e such as slaying his father 
or destroying the car of Dawn, Less important gods of this group are Trita, 
Aparrinapat and Matarisvan. The sons of Kudra, the malignant deities of the 
Vedas, ai'c tlic Maruts {the st.orm-go<Js) who help Indra in his conflicts. The 
god of wind is Vayu while that of water is Apah, 

q'frrestrial Gods .—Rivers are deified. Thus Sindu (Indus), Vipas (Bias), 
and Sutudri (Sutlej) are invoked in the lig-Veda. The most important god is 
Sarasvati, often regarded as the wife of Brahma. Another very important god 

13 Ihid., iv: 17, 4, 12. 
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is Agni, the god of fire. The number of hymns addressed to him far exceed 
those addressed to any other divinity with the exception of Indra. In the 
^g- Veda he is frequently spoken of as a goblin-slayer. Another god is Soma, 
the divine drink which makes those who drink it immortal. A priest says in 
the J^g-Veda: “We have drunk Soma, we have become immortal, we have 
entered into light, we have known gods.” 

In addition to these, there is a host of abstract deities and also deities of 
less importance which cannot be described here for want of space. Suffice it 
to say that an attempt was made by the sages (rsis) to introduce order in 
the bewildering multiplicity of gods. As several gods had similar functions, 
they were in some cases bracketed together, so that it might be said that 
when Indra and Agni performed identical functions, Agni was Indra or Indra 
w^as Agni. Hence arose many dual gods. A further effort in the direction of 
systematization was made through what Max Muller has called henotheism— 
a tendency to address any of the gods, say, Agni, India, Vanina, or any other 
deity, “as for the time being the only god in existence with an entire forget¬ 
fulness of all other gods.” Macdonell has a different theory to explain the so- 
called henotheism by ascribing to it exaggeration, thus retaining the charge 
of polytheism against the Vedas. Some modem Hindus under the influence 
of Swami Dayananda repudiate both these theories as inconsistent with the 
true spirit of the Vedas.^^ “He is One, sages call Him by different names, e.g., 
Agni, Yama, Maarishvan.”^^ No doubt, a few verses of this nature can be 
found in the Vedas ; but the consensus of scholars is that monotheistic verses 
are a product of the later Vedic period and that they do not express the do- 
minant strain of the Vedic thought. Shri Krishna Saksena in his chapter 
“Indian Philosophy” in A History of Philosophical Systems edited by V. Ferra 
says that the early mantras contain a religion of natxu*e-worship in which 
powers of nature like fire {agni) and wind {vdyu) are personified. In later 
hymns and the Brdhmanas, monotheistic tendencies begin to crop up a little. 
Swami Dayananda was a product of Hindu-Miislim culture and his insistence 
on monotheism shows the extent to which Muslim thought has influenced 
Indian religious beliefs. 

Vedic Eschatology. —The Rg-Veda makes no distinct reference to a future 
life except in its ninth and tenth books. Yama, the god of death, was the first 
of the mortals to die. He discovers the way to the other world; guides other 
men there, assembles them in a home, w'hich is secured for them for ever. He 
grants luminous abodes to the pious and is an object of terror for the wicked. 
Yama is said to have two insatiable dogs with four eyes and wdile nostrils who 
act as his messengers and convey the spirits of men to the abode of their 
forefathers. After a person’s dead body has been burnt, his spirit soars to the 
realm of eternal light in a car or on wdngs and enters upon a more perfect 

Sir Gokal Chand Narsng, Message of the Vedas, New Book Society, Lahore, 
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life which fulfils all of his desires and grants him unending happiness. Since 
the Vedic gods did not have purely spiritual pleasuies but were often subject 
to sensual appetites, it can be said that the pleasures promised to the pious 
in the world to come were not altogether spiritual. Yarna is described as carous¬ 
ing with the gods,^® and Gandharva^y a class of gods w'ho are described as 
hairy like dogs and monkeys, often assume handsome appearance to seduce 
the earthly females.^® Indra is said to have had a happy married life. 

Brdhmanas. —Each of the four Vedas has three sub-divisions: the Sarhhitds 
(sacred texts), the Brdhrmna^s (commentaries), and the Aranyakas (forest 
books). The Brdhmanas are, therefore, an integral part of the Vedas. Sayana, 
a great scholar of the Vedas, says, “Fcda is the denohiination of the Mantras 
and the Brdhmanas.^*^^ (Swami Dayananda differs on this point.) By the 
Mantras are meant hymns and prayers; and the Brahmanas are intended to 
elucidate objects which are only generally adverted to in the hymns. The 
Brdhmanas comprise precepts which inculcate religious duties, maxims which 
explain those precepts, and arguments w'hich relate to theology. 

Considering the fact that the Brdhmanas often quote from the Vedas and 
devote themselves to the clarification of the ritualistic and the philosophical 
portions of the Vedas, it may be concluded that the Sariihitds must have 
existed in their present form before the cojnpiJation of the Brdhmanas w’as 
undertaken. In fact in the Brdhmayias, we find fully developed the 'W'hoie 
Brdhmanical svstem, of which W'e have but faint indications in the Vedas. 
VV’e have the whole body of religious and social institutions far more complicated 
than the simple ritual of the /Sam/idds; four castes with the Brahmins at the 
top and the Sudras at the bottom have been recognized both in theory and in 
practice—all this shows that the Brdhmar^ must have been composed a 
long time after the Vedas. It is, however, obvious that the Brdhmanas were 
a kind of a scriptural authority for the Brdhmanical form of worship and social 
institutions. 

Uyanisads. —The third integral part of the Vedas, namely, the Aranyakas, 
intended for the study of the anchorites in the forests in the third stage of 
their life, led ultimately to the Upanisads or Veddntas as the concluding por¬ 
tion of the Vedas. These were meant for the ascetics in the fourth stage of 
their lives called the Sannydsa Asrama. Literally, the w'ord Upanimd means 
''a sitting besides/^ i.e., a lesson taught by the teacher to the pupils sitting 
by his side. These discourses exj)ounded in enigmatic formulae a series of 
esoteric doctrines to the selected few students, mainly Brahmins, who were 
deemed fit to receive such a course of instruction. 

Considering the age which gav’e birth to the Upanisads for understanding 
some of the major problems of life, one marvels at the depth and insight of 
the early Hindu seers. Their attitude towards the Vedas was not one of venera- 
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tion; it was on the contrary an attitude of doubt and disrespect. While they 
considered Vedas to be of divine origin, they felt at the same time that the 
Vedzc knowledge was inferior to the true divine insight and could not liberate 
them.^^ They were not concerned wdth the world of phenomena and denounced 
with all the force at their disposal the rich and elaborate ritualism then pre¬ 
valent. Sacrifice, an integral part of the Vedlc faith, had no significance for 
them. Their interest lay not in the outer world but in the inner and, within 
that, in the mystery of the self. The introverted Brahmins were accordingly 
carried far beyond the realm of the anthropomorphic deities of the early 
Vedic period and devoted attention to that all-transcending principle from 
which all natural forces and events were supposed to proceed. The Ufani^^ads, 
how^ever, fall short of offering a coherent presentation of the Brahmanic doc¬ 
trine of the Universal Soul-in-all-thiings. “This is only found in them in frag¬ 
ments, some small, some large. And in addition these fragments are the work 
of various schools and various ages. Those who have described the Vpanisads 
as chaotic are not altogether wrong.’’^ It would be hard to say w^hat philoso¬ 
phical opinions might not be supported on their authoriDV, for the most part 
contradictory statements find a place in them, yet the tendency is on the w^hole 
towards pantheism. The Upanisads teach the identity of the soul of all beings 
both animate and inanimate with the Universal Soul. Since the Universal 
Soul dwells in aU, one finds one’s own self in all things, both living and non¬ 
living. In this light alone can the meaning of the famous iat tvam asi (That art 
thou) of the Upanisads be understood. The human self is not a part of the 
Divine Self, but is the Brahman-Atman w'hole and undivided. The Self is 
consequently a single principle, which, philosophically speaking, can offer an 
explanation for the entire spectacle of nature. 

It. is often said that the pillars on which the edifice of Indian philosophy 
rests are Atman and Brahman. These terms have no fixed connotation in the 
Upanisads. Generally speaking, Attnan is used to designate self or soul, while 
Brahman is used to denote the primary cause of things. What is remarkable 
about these terms is that though their significance is different, one denoting 
an inner world of subjectivity and the other an objective principle of explana¬ 
tion, yet in course of time the two came to be used interchangeably—both 
signifj^ing an eternal principle of the universe. The notion of the self was arrived 
at through introspection and it was thought by the Upanisadic thinkers that 
the outer reality should correspond exactly with the psychical reality within. 
In this way what was simply a psychical .principle came to be recognized as a 
world principle. This strain of thought was supported by another which objec¬ 
tively traced the visible universe to a single source, namely, Brahman, and 
Brahman was identified with the Atman. Thus, two independent currents of 

Radhakrislinan, The Philosophy of the Upanisads, Allen & tXnwin London, 
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thought met together and paved the way to monism of an idealistic type 
which has remained till now the hallmark of Indian philosophy. By com¬ 
bining subjective and objective principles into one, the ultimate principle 
partook of the characteristics of both—it became infinite as well as spiritual. 
All this is very well expressed in CJidndogya- Upanisad in a dialogue between 
a father and a son. The sum and substance of the story is that the primal 
spiritual principle is all-comprehensive and that the principle is no other than 
the self of the person then engaged in the discussion. With regard to the nature 
of Brahman (the Absolute) there is a great divergence of opinion. At some 
places He is conceived as cosmic, i.e., all-comprehensive, at others acosmic, 
i.e., all-exclusive. Further, at some places Brahman is imagined as the imper¬ 
sonal Absolute without attributes; at other places he is recognized as the 
highest spiritual Being that unites all-forms of perfection in Himself. Hence 
it would be no exaggeration to say that though the Vpanisads contain fiashes 
of insight, yet they are not a self-contained homogeneous system and that 
they also lack completeness. It is for this reason that Sarhkara believes that 
there are two types of doctrines in the Upanisads: esoteric, understanding 
God as the impersonal, unknowable Absolute without attributes, and the other 
exoteric, regarding Grod as a Person who manifests Himself in the various 
divinities. 

The second interpretation of the Absolute as a Person led to the develop¬ 
ment of a theology largely theistic in spirit yet polytheistic in practice, since 
it sanctioned symbol-worship which expressed itself in various forms of idol- 
worship. The Upanisads are not, however, responsible for the excesses of later 
theology. In them breathes a spirit of monism. They preach a cult of mystical 
union with the Absolute, and suggest practical methods for its realization. 
In the main the stress is laid upon complete detachment from all that is mun¬ 
dane and belongs to the world of phenomena. Accordingly, one finds in the 
Upanisads a whole series of sayings in which complete renunciation is recom¬ 
mended. “When all desires which are in his heart disappear, then man be¬ 
comes immortal. Here he has already reached Brahman. As the old slough of 
a snake lies on an ant-hill, so now does the body lie there.”*® According to the 
Upanisads^ the highest merit called Sheryas, which consists in the realization 
of one's true self, can be reached through knowledge alone. The purpose of 
ethics, on the other hand, is quite distinct, namely, mundane good called Preyas 
Avhich is reached by moral actions. The two ends are consequently poles apart, 
one concerned with the timeless good and the other with the temporal and 
evanescent good. It is said in Katka-Upanisad^* that the ethical and the 
spiritual goals are opposed to each other as light and darkness and cannot 
co-exist. A man has to renoimce all activity for worldly goods if he wants to 
achieve spiritual unity with the Supreme Being. One cannot, therefore, select 
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both knowledge and action as two ends of life, since the highest end must be 
one and not many. 

The ideal of detachment was emphasized by the Indian thinkers not only 
for the reason that it was necessitated by their theory of human deliverance, 
but also because they regarded the w'hole phenomenal world of names, forms, 
and plurality as maya or a mere unreality, an illusion having only a temporary 
reality ■which is transcended ultimately in the being of the Supreme Self. 
The U'panisads demand the votaries of Brahma to ponder over the illusoriness 
and unreality of the world of senses and to extricate themselves from its tempta¬ 
tions and enchantments by contemplation of a transcendental reality within 
the soul of each person. Thus can a person get to spiritual heights and achieve 
mukti or salvation. Hence along with the renunciation of the phenomenal 
world another thing required is the concentration of the spirit on the super¬ 
sensible reality. The Upanimds contain detailed instructions on this subject. 
The aim is to reach a stage of ecstasy in which a person has the psychical 
experience of feeling one with the Ultimate Reality, 

The ethics-negating tendencies, however, could not be maintained consis¬ 
tently in face of the demands and concrete realities of life. The ideal of human 
salvation as outlined by the JJpanisads cannot be achieved easily and so many 
are^estined to fail. This is realized by the Indian sages. “What is hard for 
many even to hear, what many fail to understand even though they Hear: 
a marvel is the one that can teach it and lucky is its obtainer; a marvel is 
he that knows it when taught by the wise.”2^ The majority are born again after 
death and can win release from the cycle of births and deaths through the 
performance of good deeds. Thus ethics rejected by Brakmanic mysticism 
liters through the doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls—a doctrine un- 
kno^ to the Vedas. 

The doctrine referred to above appears in connection with a m3d;h. “All 
who depart from this world go to the moon. The waxing half fills itself with 
their lives; in the waning half it is effecting their rebirth. The moon is the 
gate of the heaven. He who knows how to reply to it, him it allows to pass 
by. He who cannot reply, it sends Iiim as rain do^^m to the earth; he is reborn 
here and there according to his deeds and knowledge as worm, moth, fish, bird, 
ikai, wild bear, jackal, tiger, man, or whatever it may be. For-when a man 
to the moon, the moon asks: ‘Who art thou ? ’ Then he ought to answer: 

am thou. ..If he speaks thus, then the moon lets him get away, out above 
i^lf ”26 Qjjg finds no reference to the myth in the Vedas. From this it is 
SJoneluded that it is not Aryan in origin but belonged to the religious world of 
4 he aboriginal inhabitants of India. 

The law which governs the kind of birth a soul is destined to have after 
.^ch death is the law of karma, which signifies that nothing can happen in the 
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moral world without a cause. But the recognition of the fact that moral events 
are caused by antecedent factora cannot explain the palpably indemonstrable 
and poetic way in which the moral causes are believed to operate. That moral 
causes can work in smsdray that is to say, in a series of births and deaths, all 
of which do not necessarily pertain to human beings, is a hypothesis of a 
very doubtful nature and utility. That the doctrine of reincarnation is incon¬ 
sistent with the Brdkmanic mysticism of the identity of the individual with 
the Universal Sold goes without saying. Instead of the doctrine that every 
individual soul returns to the Universal Soul after inhabiting the body once, 
we are required to believe in a theory which starts from new premises al¬ 
together. This theory is based on the supposition that souls are prisoners in 
the world of sense and can return to their Primal Source not at once after 
their first death, as required by the theory of mystical absorption of the 
Brahmins, but after imdergoing a long process of reincarnation necessitating 
a series of births in the animate and inanimate realms. Schweitzer thinks^’ 
that the acceptance of this doctrine created insuperable difficulties for Hindu 
thought. On the older hypothesis of mystical reunion with the Divine Source 
it was easy to explain world redemption on the assumption that all souls return¬ 
ed to their Source after their death. But if the theory of reincarnation is 
accepted, world redemption becomes possible only if ail souls reach the level 
of human existence and become capable of acquiring that knowledge and 
conduct which is required for liberation and of which human beings alone are 
capable. 

The Epic Period .—^Two great events belong to this period. The first is the 
expedition of Rama jfrom Oudh to Ceylon to recover his wife Sita who had 
been carried off by Ravana, the king of that island, and the second is the 
struggle for supremacy between two rival Ksatriya groups, the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas, in which Lord Krena played a significant part. 

Rama is an avatar, i.e., a divine incarnation of Visnu, who being the pre¬ 
server of the universe had to leave his celestial abode very often and to assume 
different forms in order to destroy evil and establish truth. The purpose of 
this avatar was to kill the ten-headed Ravana, who had pleased the mightj^ 
gods through his austerities and as a result had received a boon from 
them which was that he could not be killed by any god. Feeling secure, 
he started a campaign of terror against both gods and men. The gods ap¬ 
proached Brahma who had granted immunity to Ravana. He remarked that 
Ravana could be killed by a god assuming the form of a man since Ravana 
had not been granted immunity from mankind. Visnu undertook to be born 
as a man to rid the world of evil. He was accordingly born in the house of a 
king, Dasaratha by name, who ruled over Ayodhya and bore the name of 
Rama. As he came of age he married Sita, who “was an incarnation of Laksmi, 

2’ Albert Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Visnu’s wife, and was bom of no woman but of mother earth herself, and was 
picked up by Janaka from a paddy field/’^* 

Rama became the victim of court intrigues, and for fourteen years had to 
suffer exile in jungles from where Sita was carried off by Ravana. To rescue 
Sita from the clutches of Ravana, Rama contracted military alliance with 

the king of monkeys, with whose active support he reached Ceylon 
and learnt the secrets of Havana’s power from a brother of Ravana. Then 
ensued a fierce battle in which the armies suffered losses. At last Ravana came 
out and met Rama in a single combat. ’'Each lil^e a flaming lion fought the 
other; head after head of the ten-necked one did Rama cut away with his 
deadly arrows, but new heads ever rose in place of those cut off, and Havana’s 
death seemed no wise nearer than before. The arrows that had slain Markiha 
and Khara and Bali could not take the king of Lanka’s life away. Then Rama 
took up the Brahma weapon given to him by Agastya, the Wind lay in its 
(weapon’s) wings, the Sun and Fire in its head, in its mass the weight of Meru 
and Mandara. Blessing that shaft with "Vedic Mantras^ Rama set it with his 
mighty bow and loosed it and it sped to its appointed place and cleft the 
breast of Ravana and, bathed in blood, returned and entered Rama’s quiver.”^® 
The most popular avatar of Visnu is Lord Krsna, whose main object was to 
kill Kansa, a demon born of a woman, and who was well known for his childish 
tricks and many practical jokes on miik-maids. He was, however, a great 
warrior and a strategist. He killed many demons and kings. 

Bhagavad-Gitd. It was Lord Krsna who sang the Bhagavad-Gitd (the song 
celestial) to Arjuna, giving the most widely accepted view of life among the 
Hindus. Says Mahatma Gandhi, 'T find a solace in i\ie'Bhagavad^Gltd that I 
miss even in the Sermon on the Mount. W^hen disappointment stares me in 
the face and all alone I see not a ray of light, I go back to the Bhagavad- 
Gitd. I feel a verse here and there and I immediately begin to smile in the 
midst of overwhelming tragedies, and if they have left no scar on me I owe 
it all to the teachings of the Bhagavad-GitdP 

According to Sankaracharya, a great scholiast, the main function of the 
Gltd is to epitomize the essentials'of the whole Vedic teachings. A knowledge 
of its teachings leads to the realization of all aspirations. The real purpose of 
this great song, as Zimmer thinks,^® is to harmonize the non-Brdhmanical 
pre-Aryan thought of aboriginal India vdth the Vedic ideas of the Aryan 
invaders. The Gltd, therefore, “displays a kaleidoscopic interworidng of 
the two traditions that for some ten centuries had been contending 
for the control and mastery' of the Indian mind. Its teachings are 
founded upon the Upxnisadic principle of an all-unifying, transcendental 
reality, but they also accommodate not only the gods of the earlier Vedic 
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pantheon but also the philosophic and devotional formulae of the non-Aryan 
and aboriginal tradition. It was not an easy task. The GUd had to pick up 
scattered and heterogeneous material to reconcile the irreconcilable tendencies 
of that age and to present a unified view of life. Little wonder that the attempt 
has appeared to the Western scholars as no better than an ‘ill-assorted cabinet 
of primitive philosophical opinions.’There were the Vedas with their belief 
in multiple divinities; there were the XJfanisads with their revolt against the 
ritualism of the Vedas and their anthropomorphic conception of gods; there 
was the doctrine of renunciation; and finally there were the Sankhya and the 
Yoga principles. And if we add to them the heretical tendencies, particularly 
those represented by Buddhism, we realize how confusing the situation was 
and what an uphill task Lord Kysna had before him. 

It would be futile to look for a consistent and neat metaph3^sical 33 stem 
in the Gitd, for the Gltd is not primarily a book of recondite and abstruse think¬ 
ing, written with the object of presenting a world-view. It has a much loftier 
purpose, which is to relate the broad principles of metaphysical reality to the 
fundamental aspirations of mankind. This is not accomplished through ab¬ 
stract reasoning which only a few can understand but by selecting a specific 
situation involving a moral dilemma and pointing out how it is overcome. 

The occasion was a battle between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. The 
latter were led by Arjuna whose spirits were unmanned and who felt reluctant 
to start the battle seeing on both sides his friends, relations, and teachers 
who were likely to be killed in the event of a war. At this juncture his charioteer 
who was none other than Lord Krena himself addressed to him the Song 
Celestial, propounding to him as well as to the whole of mankind the Yoga 
of selfless action (karma-yoga). 

The significance of this teaching will become obvious if we refer to the two 
ideals which were prevalent then: one, the negative one of renunciation and the 
other, the positive one, of active life. The first recommended complete with¬ 
drawal from the 'work-a-day world and the second encouraged Living in society 
undertaking all the obligations implied thereby. The object of the Gitd is to 
discover a golden mean, to reconcile as it were the claims of renunciation and 
active participation in the affairs of society. This is done through the doctrine 
of karma-yoga which means doing one’s duty without the thought of conse¬ 
quences. 

“Giving up or carrying on one’s work, both lead to salvation; but of the 
two, carrying on one’s work is the more excellent,” says Lord K^sna in the 
Bhagavad-OUd. He also says, “Neither does man attain to (the state of) being 
without work by undertaking no work, nor does he reach perfection by simply 
shunning the world.” What is required is a spirit of detachment where the 
heart of a person is free from the outward motives to action. “Thy interest 
shall only be directed to the deed, never to the fruits thereof,” says Lord Krsna 
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A natural consequence of this theory is that even what is judged as evil 
from human standards can be approved of, if the agent feels that the task 
selected by him is one which must be fulfilled. “Even if a thorough scoundrel 
loves me and nothing else, he must be deemed good; for he has well resolved. 
“Even if thou wert the most sinful of all sinners, yet thou wouldst pass over 
all guilt with the boat of knowledge alone.”^® With these words Arjuna is 
urged to fight against his relations, for his killing would not be an evil: it 
would be a necessary consequence of the duty he has to discharge. 

The ethics of detachment as preached hy the Gltd is laudable no doubt, but, 
as Schweitzer says, “It grants recognition to activity, only after activity has 
renounced natural motives and its natural meaning/’®^ An action loses its 
significance when it ceases to be purposive. The Gltd raises a voice of protest 
against the soid-killing and life-negating cult of renunciation, but it has not 
gone far enough. Renimciation remains when the end of an activity is no 
concern of a person. “The Bkagavad-Gitd has a sphinx-like character. It con¬ 
tains such marvellous phrases about inner detachment from the world, about 
the attitude of the mind which knows no hatred and is kind, and about loving 
self-devotion to God, that we are wont to overlook its non-ethical contents.”®^ 

The Heterodox Systems .—Among the systems which defied the authority 
of the Vedas may be mentioned the Carvaka, Jainism, and Buddhism: 

1. The Cdrvdka .—This system seems to be fairly old. It is mentioned in 
the Rg^ Veda, the Epics, and the Bhagavad-Gitd. The main work on the system, 
the Brhas'pati-Sutra (600 B. C.), is lost and its teachings have to be reconstructed 
from criticism of it in other works. 

The Carvaka is a non-Fedic, materialistic, and anti-supernaturalistic doc¬ 
trine which holds that only this world exists and there is nothing beyond. 
There is no future life. Madhava Acharya says in Sarvadariauasahgrah/i, “The 
efforts of Carvaka are indeed hard to be eradicated, for the maj ority of living 
beings hold by the refrain: 

While life is yours, live joyously; 

None can escape Death’s searching eye: 

When once this frame of ours they burn, 

How shall it e’er again return 

■ “The mass of men, in accordance with the^astras of policy and enjoyment. 
are found to follow only the doctrine of Carvaka. Hence another name for 
that school is Lokayata—a name well accordant ^vith the thing signified.'*®^ 


xviii: 48. 

I; ” iv: 36. 

** Albert Schweitzer, op, cit., p. 191. 

Ibid., p. 195. 

** S, Kadhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, A Source Book in Indian Philosophy^ 
Dxford University Press, London, 1957, p. 228. 
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The four elements alone are the ultimate principles and these are earth, water, 
iire, and air. Onlv the perceived exists; the unperceivable does not exist,simply 
for the reason of its never having been perceived. The only source of know¬ 
ledge and the criterion of validity is perception. Every other source including 
that of inference is rejected. Inferential knowledge involves inductive relations 
and can never be demonstrably certain. Empirical generalizations may 
spss a high degree of probability, but their operation in unknown cases can 
ne^'er be guaranteed. To avoid this difficulty, if it is maintained that the 
empirical laws connect the common features of the particular instances observ¬ 
ed by a person, the Carvaka objects to it by saying that such a course would 
leave the particulars unrelated and that it is the particulars alone which matter. 

As against the Upanisads which postulated five elements, the Can^aka admits 
of only four discarding the fifth one, viz,, space. The whole universe includ¬ 
ing souls is interpreted strictly in terms of these elements. The self is nothing 
but the physical body as characterized by sentience. “The soul is but the body 
characterized by the attributes signified in the expressions, I am stout, I am 
youthful, I am grown up, I am old, etc. It is not something other than that 
(body). 

The Carvaka rejects outright all types of spiritual values and has faith in 
the present world only. “There is no world other than this; there is no heaven 
and no hell; the realm of Siva and like regions are invented by stupid impostors 
of other schools of thought. ... The wise should enjoy the pleasures of this world 
through the proper visible means of agriculture, keeping cattle, trade, political 
administration, etc.”^® The authority of the Vedas is repudiated not only on 
the ground that their teachings are irrational, but also because of the inconsis¬ 
tencies w^hich render it intpossible to know what they really teach. 

The Carvaka is a protest against the excessive spirituality of the early 
Brdhmanic thought. It recognizes neither god nor conscience. It cares not for 
a belief in the life to come. Hence the ethical ideal is pleasure in this life and 
that too of the individual. 

Since the main trend of Hindu thought has been idealistic, the Carvaka 
system has contributed verj^ little to the sum of Indian thought,^® and this 
is rather unfortunate. In view' of the fact that the Vedas, the Upanisads, and 
the Gltd reject the evidence of the senses as illusory, the Carvaka contention 
might have served as a corrective. 

2. Jainism. —Jainism, according to Tomlin,“*1 is the most perplex'ing of all 
religions, for it is not cmly incredible but also impracticable. It denies life to 
the extent of recommending suicide as the most sacred act of which man is 
capable, and yet it has survived for two thousand years. 

3'* Ibid., p. 235. 

Ibid. 

Hiriyanna, Outlmes of Indian Philosophy, Allen & Unwin, London, 1932, p. 19o. 

” Tomlin, The Great Philosophies: The Eastern World, Skeffington, London, 
1052- p. 170. 
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The founder of Jainism, Mahavira, was born in a Ksatriya family. His father 
was a wealthy person belonging to a religious ^ct which was opposed to the 
Vedas, This school of thought had materialistic tendencies and sceptical atti¬ 
tude very much akin to that of Carvaka. But it was not a thoroughgoing 
materialism. It shared with the masses the horror of rebirth and adv^ocated 
slow suicide through starvation as a remedy against transmigration. Maha¬ 
vira’s father got his wife converted to his viewpoint and in due course shared 
with her the maityrdom they desired. 

Before following the example of his parents, Mahavira embarked upon a 
quest of wisdom and adopted an ascetic life. After two years’of abstinence and 
self-denial he withdrew himself from civilized life and dispensed with all the 
amenities of life including those of clothing. During the first six years of his 
peregrination, he observed frequent fasts of several months’ duration. He 
voluntarily exposed himself to be maltreated by the Mlecheha tribes of 
VajrabhuyYLi and Lot who abused and beat him, and shot arrows at him, and 
baited him with dogs, to. all of which he offered no resistance. At the end of 
the ninth year, Mahavira relinquished his silence, but continued the practice 
of self-mortifieation. The whole of the time spent by him in these preparatory 
exercises w^as twelve years and six months, and of this he fasted nearly eleven 
years. 

The Jains have a tradition that saviours are sent to the world whenever 
mankind is plunged in corruption and sin. Mahavira was twenty-fourth in the 
line. 

Mahavira denied the divine origin and infallible authority of the Vedas. 
His religion is, therefore, reckoned as a heterodox religion. Its cosmology and 
anthropology is non-x4ryan. While Brahmanism is the representative of Vedic- 
Aryan thought and beliefs, Buddhism, Jainism, and a host of other doctrines 
relate themselves to the native genius and expose the pessimistic dualism which 
underlies so much of Indian philosophy. Jainism is a philosophy of the pro- 
foundest pessimism. It visualizes the w^orld as a round of endless rebirths, 
full of sufferings and entirely useless. One shall have to pass through periods 
of inconsequential pleasures and unbearable pains unless one obtains a release 
through austerities and self-abnegation. In the Jaina-Sutras, suicide is called 
“the incomparable religious death,” requiring in some cases a whole life-time 
to cultivate a proper frame of mind for its performance. It is essential that all 
types of longings including those of death be completely eradicated from one’s 
consciousness. Hence one has to bring about one’s extinction in a mood be¬ 
yond both desire and aversion. 

As regards the philosophy of Jainism, it may be said that an eternal and 
presiding Finst Cause forms no part of this system, nor do the Jains admit of 
soul or spirit as distinct from the living principle. They do believe in the inde¬ 
pendent and eternal existence of spirit and matter, but by spirit they do not 
universal spirit as they have no faith in the Supreme Soul. 

The spirits called jlms are eternal but limited and variable because of which 
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they can adjust themselves to the size of the body they happen to inhabit. 
Their essence is knowledge which is not empirical or sensory. As a matter of 
fact, perception is a check upon the absolute sight of the soul. In order that 
the soul may regain its true nature, it is necessary that limitations imposed 
by the senses be done away with. 

The Jains believe in both transmigration and karma. The latter operates 
by itself. Being a subtle particle of matter, it enters the soul and soils it. 
Hence no supreme being in the form of God is required to allot rewards and 
punishments. Mahavira says, “The world is without bounds like a formidable 
ocean; its cause is action (karma) which is as the seed of the tree. The being 
(jlva) invested with body, but devoid of judgment, goes like .a well-anker ever 
downwards by the acts it performs, whilst the disembodied being which has 
at ained purity goes ever upwards by its own acts like the builder of a palace.”^^ 

Ajlva^ the second predicate of existence, comprises objiects or properties 
devoid of consciousness and life. It is regarded as five-fold. Out of these, 
matter is atomic in the final analysis. It possesses the qualities of colour^ taste, 
odour, and touch. All the atoms are supposed to possess souls so that the whole 
universe seems to be pulsating with life. Time, another ajlva, is eternal. The 
world has neither an origin nor an end. 

As already observed, the karmic particles are mingled with the life-monads. 
It is held that they commxinicate colours to them which may be white, yellow, 
flaming-red, dove-grey, dark-blue, or black. These colours are perceived by 
the Jaina Tirthankaras by virtue of their boundless intuition or omniscience. 
Ordinarily, black is the characteristic colour of the cruel and the merciless, 
dark-blue that of the greedy and the sensual, dove-grey of the reckless and the 
hot-tempered, red of the prudent, yellow of the compassionate, and the white 
of the dispassionate and the impartial. 

In the ethics of Mahavira, social life has no place. It is perfect non¬ 
activity in thought, speech, and deed that is recommended. One should 
be dead to pain and enjoyment and also to all other interests including 
the intellectual, social, and political to achieve liberation from the bondage 
of physical existence. Cessation of activity is a stepping-stone to the super¬ 
human sphere—a sphere which is not only above human beings but also be¬ 
yond gods. 

The doctrine of ahithsd which means renunciation of the will to kill and to 
damage is an article of faith with the Jains. In the Ayaramgasutta, a Jaina 
text, it is written, “All saints and Lords . . . declare thus; One may not Mil, 
nor ill-use, nor insult, nor torment, nor persecute any kind of living beings, 
any kind of creature, any kind of thing having a soul, any kind of beings. 

The Jains do not offer bloody sacrifices, do not eat meat, never hunt, and 

Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, London, 1862. 
Vol. I, p. 297. 

Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature, Calcutta University, Calcutta 
ii, p. 436-- 
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take care that they do not trample on creeping things and insects. The laying 
down of this commandment is a great thing in the spiritual history of man¬ 
kind; but it has to be said that the principle is altogether impracticable. It has 
been assumed that non-killing and non-harming are possible of fulfilment in 
this world of ours. Even on purely biological grounds, if on no others, it be¬ 
comes necessary sometimes to kill as well as to damage both intentionally and 
unintentionally. “It is more cniel to let domestic animals which one can no 
longer feed die a painful death by starvation than to give them a quick and 
painless end by violence. Again and again we see ourselves placed under the 
necessity of saving one living creature by destroying or damaging another. 

3. Buddhism .—As a prince, Buddha’s name w'^as Siddhartha and his family 
name Gautama; his father’s name Suddhodana, and his mother’s Maj^a. 
It is interesting to note that all these names have meanings from which it 
is conjectured that Buddha might not have been a historical person. Suddho¬ 
dana means “he whose food is pure,” Maya means “an illusion,” Siddhartha 
means “he by whom the end is accomplished,” while Buddha signifies “he 
by whom ail is known.” These meanings suggest an allegorical signification, 
very much in the style of the Pilgrim's Progress. The city of Buddha’s birth, 
Kapilavastu, wliieh has no place in the geography of the Hindus, lends weight 
to thiss upposition. But, in spite of the allegorical interpretation as suggested 
by the etymology of the names, the historians are pretty well agreed in regard¬ 
ing Buddha as a historical person who lived six centuries before Christ and 
who was so much disturbed by the transience and miseries of the earthly 
existence that he renounced his power and wealth and devoted himself to 
solitary meditation. He engaged himself in sacred study under different Brah¬ 
mins, but dissatisfied with their teaching he retired into solitude. For six 
>'car3 he practised rigorous austerities. Finding their effect upon the body 
unfavourable to intellectual energy, he desisted from it and adopted a more 
genial course of life. At last knowledge dawned upon him, and he was in 
possession of the object of his search, which he communicated to others. 

Buddha had no doubt that the mundane existence is replete with sorrows, 
afflictions, and tribulations. Not only this ; he also believed that the misery 
of life is unending. All fulfilment of desires is attended by pain. The causes 
of pain, according to Buddha, are not economical, social, or political. They 
are rooted in the very nature of human life because of the fact that like every- 
tliing else it is ephemeral and transitory. Even souls are impermanent and 
our ignorance on this point is the major reason of our suffering. Everything 
is in a flux. We deceive ourselves into thinking that there is a permanent base 
for change. It is the Law of Causality which binds together the continuous 
vibration and infinite growth which characterize this world. Buddha did not 
believe in any ontological reality which is permanent and which endures 
beneath the shifting appearances of the visible world. He also repudiated the 

** ochwoitzer, op. r.-f.. p. 84. 
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Upanisadic view of a permanent Atnian and held that search for a permanent 

soil] inside the body is in vain. 1 

Buddha supposed that the law of karma worked into our very nature and ’ 

that there was no escape from it, the present and the future being the result J 

of the past. Karma is overcome through nirvana which puts an end to the 1 

cycle of births and deaths. ’Nirvana literally means blowing out; hence it sug- I 

gests extinction. It is sometimes contended that nirvdrm is not a negative i 

goal; it has a positive aspect as weO. It is not simply extinction but also a 
state of blessedness or perfection. It is a kind of existence, devoid of egoity J 

and full of peace, calm, and bliss. 

To achieve nirvdnu, Buddha recommended a path of self-discipline which is 
eight-fold: right faith, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, : 

right effort, right thought, and right concentration. The emphasis is on right 5 

living which is different in the case of a layman and a monk. The drst four ? 

are applicable to all, while the remaining four are applicablR especially to the 
priestly class. 

The practical part of Buddha’s system has the same duality. Five negative 
injunctions, namely, not to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to 
lie, and not to use strong drinks, are binding on aD, while not to take repasts 
at improper times, not to witness dances and plays, not to have costly raiments 
and perfumes, not to have a large bed or quilt, and not to receive gold or silver, 
are meant for priests only. Similarly, the virtues of charity, purity, patience, 
courage, contemplation, and silence have to be cultivated by all, but there are 
twelve observances binding on recluses only. They have to use clothes made 
of rags picked up from burning grounds, to have only three such suits all sewn 
by the wearer’s own hand, to have a cloak of yellow v/ool prepared in the same 
manner, to live only on food given in charity, to take only one meal daily, 
never to eat or drink after midday, to live in forests, to have no roof but 
the foliage of trees, to sit with the back supported by the trunk of a tree, to 
sleep sitting and not lying, never to change the position of the carpet when it 
has once been spread, and to go once a month to burning grounds to meditate 
on the vanity of life on the earth. 

Thus, there is a complete distinction between the religion for the masses 
and the discipline for priesthood. The former is quite human while the lattei; 
is cold-hearted and unnatural. Ultimate release from transmigration can be 
attained, in the opinion of Buddha, only after one becomes a monk. The 
religion of the masses is good for human relationship, but not for the liberation 
of the soul from the cycle of births and deaths. For Buddha a Brahmin is one 
who cares not for others, who has no relations, who controls himself, who is 
firmly fixed in the heart of truth, in whom the fundamental evils are ex¬ 
tinguished, and who has thrown hatred away from him. No doubt, one finds 
here an emphasis on the cultivation of ethical virtues but renunciation and 
condemnation of worldly ties are also evident. Buddha wants men to be 
occupied with their own redemption and not with that of their fellow-beings. 
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Buddha attaches no importance to such knowledge as entangles a man in 
the net of life. There are no doubt practical and theoretical systems of know¬ 
ledge which enable people to acquire skills and crafts, but ultimately they 
have no value. Says Buddha, “Such knowledge and opinions, if thoroughly 
mastered, will lead inevitably to certain ends and produce certain results in 
one’s life. The enlightened one is aware of all these consequences and also of 
what lies behind them. But he does not attach much importance to this know¬ 
ledge. For within himself he fosters another knowledge—^the knowledge of 
cessation, of the discontinuance of worldly existence, of utter repose by eman¬ 
cipation. He has perfect insight into the manner of the springing into existence 
of our sensations and feelings and their vanishing again with all their sweet¬ 
ness and bitterness, into the way of escape from them altogether, and into the 
manner in which by non-attachment to them through right knowledge of 
their character he has himself won the release.”^^ 

The Religious Schools of Buddhism. —Religiously, Buddhism is divided into 
two great schools, %)ie orthodox, known as the Hinayana, and the progres¬ 
sive, known as the Mahayana. The former, representing Buddhism, faithfully 
believes in the relentless working of the law of karma and refuses to assign 
any place to God in the scheme of things. The individual has to win his libera- 
tion through his own efforts by treading the path of rightness as delineated by 
Buddha. The responsibility of achieving salvation falls squarely on the shoul¬ 
ders of the individual. Before Buddha breathed his last, he advised his followers 
to work out their salvation with diligence. Philosophically, the Hinayana 
Buddhism advocates pure phenomenalism, maintaining the non-existence of 
substances or individuals. What exists is merely passing entities, there being 
feelings but no feeler, thoughts but no thinker. 

The Hinayana school could not satisfy the masses because of its abstract, 
dry, and arid approach to the problems of life and also because of its denial 
of God. Its ethics smacked of egoism, since the Hinayana Buddhist was exclu¬ 
sively concerned with his own emancipation, having nothing to do with the 
moral needs of others. The Mahayana school sought to rectify these mistakes 
by taking a more realistic view of religion. Instead of the ideal of personal 
liberation it recommended the “liberation of all sentient beings” as the summ 
honum of human life. It also rehabilitated God, by identifying Biidiiha with 
a transcendental reality behind the world of phenomena, Gautama being an 
incarnation of the Buddha, The Hinayana school denied reality to the Self: 
but the Mahayana school resuscitated the Self too, by holding that it was 
the little individual self that was false and not the Self of all beings, the one 
transcendental Self (Mahdtmdn). 

The Philosophical Schools oj Buddhism, —Though Buddha had an abhor¬ 
rence for metaphysical jargon, his religion being an ethical system with no 
supernaturalism, yet his followers failed to keep themselves away trom 

D'tgha ■ Nikoif<i 
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ontological and epistemological questions of abstruse nature. Consequently, 
there emerged four schools, two under the Hinayana and two under the 
Mahiiyana sect, on the basis of their metaphysical predilections. 

1 . The Madhyamika School of Sunyamda. —According to this school, every¬ 
thing is void and the universe is totally devoid of reality. In support of their 
contention they »argue that the knower, the known, and knowledge are 
interdependent and if any one in the series is proved false it will entail the 
falsity of the other two. It is maintained by the proponents of this theory that 
cases of illusion demonstrate the falsity of knowledge; consequently, the truth 
of the other two factors in this epistemological trinity cannot be guaranteed. 

2. The Yogdcdra School of Stdijective Idealism. —This school was one with 
the Madhyamika in dismissing all external reality as illusion, but could not see 
eye to eye with it in respect of mind. It was iirged that if mind was pronounced 
unreal along with matter, then all reasoning and thinking would be false. It 
would be as impossible to establish your own position as to demolish the 
position of your adversary, once mind is dismissed as mdyd. To this school, 
mind is the only reality; the external objects exist simply as ideas. Ko object 
can be known without consciousness of it; hence the objects cannot be proved 
to have an existence independent of consciousness. 

3. The SavXrdntiha Schod of Representationism. —This school believes in 
the existence of mind and also of the external world. The Sautrantikas maintain 
that illusions cannot be explained in the absence of external objects. Moreover 
the objects do not exist as ideas; rather our ideas are copies of objects which 
exist by their own nature. 

4. The Vaihhdsika School. —This school recognizes the reality of mind as 
well as of matter and further holds like the neo-realists of the West that unless 
the object is perceived, there is no means of certifying that the so-called copy 
is a faithful representation of the original. The only plausible position in 
that ease would be subjective idealism of the Yogaeara school; and if for some 
reason the theory of subjective idealism is untenable, then it should be conceded 
that objects are capable of being perceived directly. 

Systems of Indian Philosophy. —There are six systems which are recognized 
as orthodox. Each is called a dar4ana or a view because it embodies a way of 
looking at the world. They are^enerally treated together, in pairs. The first pair 
includes the Nydya or the school of Logic founded by Gautama and the Atomic 
school founded by Kanada. There are, however, reasons to believe that the 
two systems were organized into one in the fourth/tenth century long after the 
Muslims had settled down in India and had made their mark on Indian thought 
and culture. The analysis of the ideas incorporated into the systems after their 
unification \vill/amply bear this out. Accordingh^ these two systems ■will 
receive separate treatment after the other systems. The remaimng four systems 
were organized into two pairs before the advent of the Muslims and wdll be 
discussed together. While discussing these systems we shall have to ignore 
such thinkers as were born after the second/eighth century and whose contri- 
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butions show unmistakable signs of Muslim influence. Their thinking is not 
purely Indian; it is at least not on conservative lines. There are radical depar¬ 
tures both in the understanding of problems and their solutions, and these 
departures can be accounted for on no other hypothesis than the impact of 
Muslim thought on the Indian mind. 

The fii^t pair to be mentioned will include the Sdnkkya or Numeral systeni 
said to be founded by Kapila and the Yoga or the Mystic system founded by 
Patanjali; the second pair will indude the Purva-Mlrtiamsd, the original 
decider, founded by Jaimini, and the Vttara-Mlmdrhsd^ the second decider, 
said to be founded by Vyasa. 

The authors of the various schools as given above are generally accepted 
by the Hindus as real, but there is a great deal of doubt about their authen¬ 
ticity. Rene Guenon writing about Gautama, the author of Nydya, says, 
“This name should not be taken as referring to any single individual and it is 
not accompanied in this case by any biographical details of the vaguest 
kind . .. the name denotes what is really an ‘intellectual aggregate’ made 
up of all those who over a period ,., devoted themselves to one and the 
same study.... The same could be said of the proper names that we find 
associated in a similar way with each of the other 

1 & 2. Sdnkhya avd Yoga .—These two sy^ms are the outer and the inner 
aspects of a single discipline. In the Bhagavad-CHtd there is written, “Puerile 
and unlearned people speak of ‘enumerating knowledge’ (Sdnhhya) and the 
‘practice of introvert concentration’distinct from each other, yet 

anyone firmly established in either gains the fruit of both. The state attained 
by the followers of the path of enumeratii^ knowledge is attained also through 
the exercises of introvert concentration. He truly sees who regards ^ one the 
intellectual attitude of entimerating knowledge and the practice of concen¬ 
tration.”*’ Sdnkhya is a theoretical system describing the elements of human 
nature, its bondage and release, while Yoga is a practical discipline to gain the 
Same end through the practice of yogic exercises. 

According to Zimmer, “The main conceptions of this dual system are: 
(i) that the universe is founded on an irresoiubla dichotomy of ‘life-monads’ 
(pumsa) and lifeless matter (frakrti Y (ii) that ‘matter, ’ though fundamentally 
simple and uncompounded, nevertheless exfoliates, or manifests itself,, under 
three distinctly diiferentiated aspects (the so-eaDed gunas) which are compar¬ 
able to the three strands of a rope, and (iii) that each one of the ‘life-monads’ 
(purv^a) associated with matter is involved in the bondage of an endless 
*round of transmigration’ (safhsdrajP^^ 

Prakrti is a primal entity, out of which the physical universe with all its 
infinite diversity has evolved. It is all-pervasive and complex. Its complexity 

** Introdxiction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines, Luzac, London, 1945 
PP. 239-40. 
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Zimmer, op. cit., p. 281. 
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IS due to the fact that it is constituted of three gu'ms, namely, mtlya, rajas, 
and tamas, which, though different, nevertheless work harmoniously to produce 
an ordered world. Sattya means what is pure, rajas signifies what is active, 
while tamas stands for what offers resistance. These three guims are present 
in every object since the effect cannot be other than its material cause. This 
doctrine, according to which nothing new can originate and the effects should 
be entirely determined by their antecedent factors, goes by the name of “the 
doctrine of pre-existent effect,” The gunas do not combine in the same ratio 
in every object and that accounts for the multiplicity and the infinite diversity’ 
of things. 

The first tiling to evolve from the jyrakrti was the intellect, which in turn 
produced egoism or individuality. From the sattya aspect of egoism there 
proceeded five sense-organs, while from the tamas aspect there emerged five 
motor organs. Thus, the first to emerge in the course of evolution were those 
objects which purma needed. Out of the simple and subtle elements arose 
gross elements, e.g., space emerged from elemental sound, air from space 
and elemental touch, fire from these two and elemental colour, so on and 
so forth. 

So far wo have naturalism in its most aggressive form, but it is diluted by 
its recognition of purusa alongside prakrii as an equally important principle 
in the constitution of the world, Purttsa is manifold and simple in contradistinc¬ 
tion to prakrii which is single and complex. How can two principles of contra¬ 
dictory attributes come to work together, is a difficult point in this theory. 

Purtisa is often defined as a pure spirit by virtue of the fact that it is non- 
matter, and yet it has no spirituality about itself. It can be defined only 
negatively: it is without attributes, without motion—“imperishable, inactive, 
and impassive.” After a pei'son acquires full knowledge of the purusa, he becomes 
indifi'erent to both the subtle and the gross elements of liis material existence. 
When death comes finalkv, the subtle an<l the gross elements dissolve, but the 
purusa continues to exist having now been released once for all from the 
clutches of the giinus. This is “final aloofness,” or isolation, the sammum bouum 
of yogic practices. 

“logfa consists in the (intentional) stoppage of the spontaneous activities 
of the life-stuff'.”^® As the mind is in constant commotion, it assumes the 
shapes of the objects it cognizes. In order to understand its true nature all 
impulses from uithin and without have to be stopped. The life-monad is so 
to say in the bondage of life and consciousness; it has to reveal ail the processes 
of the subtle and gross body. In its own nature it is propertyiess, without 
beginning and end, infinite, and all-pervading. The onl^' problem with man f 
to realize his actual freedom by separating the life-monad from all distractin 
and turbulent conditions. To achieve this objective the Sdnkhya- Yoga phi! 
.sophy prescribes the suppression of right notions arising from correct 
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ceptions, and wrong notions due to misapprehensions, fantasy, sleep, and 
memory. When this is accomplished, the mind is stilled. The goal is isolation 
which becomes possible when the purity of contemplation equals the purity 
of the life-monad. This is explained by a commentator of Patanjali in the 
words, “When the contemplative power (sattya) of the thinking substance 
is freed from the defilement of the active power (rajas) and the force of inertia 
(tamos) and has no further task than that involved in transcending the 
presented idea of difference between itself (sattya) and the life-monad ('purusa) 
and when the interior seeds of hindrances (Me^a) have all been burnt, then 
the contemplative power (sattya) enters into a state of purity equal to that 
of the life-monad. This purity is neither more nor less than the cessation of the 
false attribution of experience to the life-monad. That is the life-monad's 
isolation. Then the parusa having its light within itself becomes undefiled 
and isolated.”®® 

According to the Yoga philosophy, hindrances to the manifestation of the 
true nature of the purusa are ignorance, I am I, attachment or sympathy, 
repugnance or hatred, and the will to live. Moreover, the interplay of the 
gwnas is a source of confusion. All these can be eradicated through asceticism, 
learning, and devotion, or complete surrender to the will of God. Asceticism 
rids a yogi of passions and spiritual inertia; recitation of holy prayers initiates 
him in the art of religious detachment; while complete surrender to the will 
of Ood develops him spiritually, by making him regard God as the real cause 
of his achievements. Through this programme, the kUia, i.e., hindrances and 
impediments, are reduced to nothingness, the rajas and tamos are destroyed, 
and sattya alone remains to recognize the life-monad in its pristine glory. The 
yogic exercises of starving and tortming the body are calculated to eradicate 
not only the conscious but also the unconscious tendencies of our biological 
existence and so to attime the personality to a supersensible type of experience. 

Through meditation and self-torturing practices one reaches knowledge of 
the Truth, “Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist.” Having gained 
this knowledge the purusa in peace and inaction contemplates nature which 
is of no interest to him, and at death attains its true life of isolation. 

3 & 4. Mlmamsd-Purva and Uttara .—The object of the Purva-Mlmdmsd, 
also called the Kararna-Mlmamsd, i.e.. Action-Investigation, is to reach 
certainty on the subject of dharma or the religious duty of the Hindus, chiefly 
about the .sacrifices and the methods of offering them. In course of time there 
came into vogue variant opinions and customs for the performance of every 
kind of ceremony. The Brahmins had laid down very detailed instructions 
with regard to sacrificial duties but alongside them there had emerged local 
and family customs and conventions. These tw'o were often hard to reconcile. 
Hence the problem was to bring the Brahmanic instructions into harmony 
with one another and also with the existing family and local customs. A further 


“ Zimmer, op. cit., p. 293. 
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problem was to discover in these customs a meaning that should satisfy every 
new generation. 

The Purva-MiTnamsd consists of twelve books, all full of positive and negative 
injunctions about p3dncipal and subordinate rites concerning sacrifices. 
A cursory perusal of the Mimdrhsd clearly shows that the work is principally 
concerned with the interpretation of those Vedic texts as are .required for 
sacrificial purposes and that it raises only incidentally, if at all, genuine meta¬ 
physical questions. It does raise the question of the absolute authority of the 
Vedas together with the doctrine of their eternity, and discusses in this con¬ 
nection the problem of the eternity of soimd and the relation between the 
soimd of a word and its meaning. 

The Purva’Mlmdrhsd is not a treatise on philosophy. Nevertheless, certain 
metaphj'sical ideas are implied, or find incidental expression in it. A charge of 
atheism is often brought against this system. The advocates of the Purva- 
Mlmdrhsd say, “There is no God, or Maker of the world; nor has the world 
any sustainer or destroyer, for every man obtains a recompense in conformity 
with his own work. Nor indeed is there any maker of the Vedas, for their 
words are eternal. Their authoritativeness is self-demonstrated; since it has 
been established from all eternity, how can it be dependent upon anything 
but itself But in Max MuUer^s view this charge is based upon a misconcep¬ 

tion. The system does not attribute the fruit of sacrificial acts, to any divine 
agency, nor does it make God responsible for the injustice that seems to 
prevail in the world. Further, it gives evidence of a firm faith in the operation 
of the law of cause and effect and, consequently, ascribes the inequalities of the 
world to the working of good and bad deeds. But all this would not make the 
system atheistic. It simply proves that the Mimamsd has an imorthodox 
conception of God. Max Muller’s contention seems to conflict with the Mimamsd 
itself, for the latter says, “Wherefore God ? The world itself suffices for itself.”®^ 

Uttara-MiTndfhsd or Vedanta ,—The term Vedanta literally means the end 
of the Vedas or the doctrines set forth in the closing chapters of the Vedas 
which are the Upanisads. The Uttara-Mlmamsd or Later Investigations as 
against Purva-Mlmdrhsd which are Prior Investigations is usually called 
Veddnta-siitras or Brahmd-sutras. The latter name is given to indicate that 
Brahman is the spirit embodied in the universe. The work is attributed to 
Badarayai^, but in reality many writers of different times appear to have 
made their contributions towards its compilation. In five himdred and five 
sviras which consist mostly of two or three words each, the whole system is 
developed. The sutras are, however, unintelligible by themselves and leave 
everything to the interpreters. 

The Veddnta-sutras discuss the whole theory of the Brahman in four chapters. 
The first chapter deals with the nature of the Brahman and his relation to the 


^ Ibid,, p. 278. 
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world and the individual souls; the second is polemical; the third deals with the 
ways and means of attaining Brahinan^vidyd ; and the fourth treats of the fruit 
of Brahman-vidyd and after-life. 

Badarayana believes both in the eternity and infallibility of the Vedas. 
He recognizes two sources of knowledge: ^ruti and smrti or perception and 
inference, and maintains that Sruti is the basis for smrti. Similarly, he draws 
a hard and fast line between two realms: one amenable to reason and the other 
lying beyond it. The area where reason is competent is that of 'prakrti together 
with its manifestations, while the realm of Brahman lies beyond the reach of 
discursive reasoning. Reason can flourish among properties, relations, and 
characteristics, while Brahman is devoid of all these things and, therefore, 
cannot be reached through inferential knowledge. The only way to reach the 
Brahman is to cultivate intuition through meditation and devotion. It will 
reveal that the Brahman is the basis of reality: the material as well as the 
final cause of the universe. In creating the world God had no purpose to 
fulfil; what seems to be His activity is nothing but sport. God is omniscient, 
formless, and one, in whom the prahrti and the jmrusa of the Sdnhhya system 
combine, both being manifestations or modes of the same Ultimate Reality. 

After creating the elements, Brahman entered into them and determined 
the characteristic manner of their development and production of other 
things. The Brahman, as it were, transforms Himself into everything that 
is caused by Him since cause and effect must have similar natures. Two 
illustrations are given to prove the identity of cause and effect; one is drawn 
from an inanimate object and the other from an animate object. It is said 
that when a piece of cloth is rolled up its real nature remains hidden, but 
when it is spread out it can be known truly. Likewise a person is paralyzed 
if his breath is held but becomes active the moment his breath is released. 
In both these cases the qualities of the antecedent are different from those 
of the consequent although the object is the same, which shows that despite 
differences the cause and the effect remain identical. Braknnan and the world 
are not disparate in spite of differences. The wooden table is not different 
from the wood in its essential nature; similarly. Brahman is not different from 
the multiform objects of the universe. 

The world is a sport or lild of the Brahman, which means that it is without 
purpose and without significance. It is hard to assign any meaning to the 
universe, since Vedantism declares, Brahman is true, the world is false, the 
soul is Brahman and nothing else.” And again, ‘*There is nothing worth gaining 
there is nothing w^orth enjoying, there is nothing worth knowing but Brahm/xv. 
alone, for he v^ho knows Brahman is Brakman.*'^^ 

In calling the world a sport there is however no implication that God created 
siifferings for mankind to take pleasure out of them. This would be a very 
uncharitable view and altogether cynical. Sufferings, woes, and ills of men as 

Max Miiller op. cit., p. 160. 
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well as of other objects, both animate and inanimate, are the result of their 
own karma —a law of moral causation which works inexorably and leaves no 
scope for the interference of divine or non-divine agencies. Likewise all evils 
and sins are due to karTna; they are not caused by Brahman. 

The self is concealed within five sheaths, that is to say, five superimposed 
’psycho-sowatic layers which should be tom away through ethical discipline 
and self-denial. Avidyd (nescience) is lack of insight into the nature of reality 
and is a major hindrance in the path of moksa or release. It is an article of 
faith with Vedantism that liberation can be obtained through knowledge. 
Since the Self is with us, though concealed and hidden behind five sheaths, 
when true knowledge is gained it will be seen that one realizes one’s own 
true nature. This realization can be effected through yogic practices, critical 
thought, or any other orthodox way. Ethical discipline is also directed to the 
same end. Its object is to cleanse the soul through rigorous self-discipline and 
impeccable conduct, in a spirit of non-attachment. 

The highest knowledge is Brahman-vidyd or vision of God which is attained 
tlirough the realization of the Self. After an individual soul has reached 
Brahman there is no return for the liberated soul. This goal is expressed through 
the oft-quoted verse from the Vpinisads, “He who realizes Brahman through 
knowing becomes Brahman.^*^ 

5. The Nydya System. —As already observed, because of the singular ab¬ 
sence or deficiency of historical data, little is known of Gautama, the author 
of Nydya, He is as much a subject of fanciful legend as Kapila, the author of 
the SdUkhya system. 

The word nydya means “propriety’’ or “fitness.” The system undertakes to 
declare the method of arriving at that knowledge of truth the fruit of which, 
it promises, is the chief end of man. The name is also used in a more limited 
application to denominate the proper method of setting forth an argument. 
This has led to the practice of calUng the Nydya the Hindu logic, which by 
the way does not adequately describe the scope of the system. According to 
the author of the system, “Supreme felicity is attained through knowledge 
about the true nature of the sixteen categories (Paddrthas) 

The first work of the Nydya system consists of sixty aphorisms, and the 
first siitra gives a list of the subjects to be discussed. These are sixteen in 
number: (1) pramdna or the means by which right knowledge may be gained; 
(2) prameya or the object of thought; (3) doubt; (4) motive; (5) instance or 
example; (6) dogma or determinate truth; (7) argument or syllogism; (8) con¬ 
futation; (9) ascertainment; (10) controversy; (11) jangling; (12) objection 
or cavilling: (13) fallacy; (14) perversion; (15) futility; (16) conclusion or the 
confounding of an adversary. 

Of the sixteen categories the first two are important; others are only 


Mwndaha-Upanisad^ 3. 2. 9. 

Nydya-Sutra, Book I, Chapter IV, Sutra I 
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subsidiary indicating the co’orse which a discussion may take from the start 
to the finish, i.e., from the enunciation of the doubt to the confounding of 
the doubter. 

The first category by the name of prdma'^ signifies proof or evidence, and 
denotes the legitimate means of knowledge within the rational order. It 
enumerates four kinds of proofs, namely, perception by the senses (pratyaksa ); 
inference (anumdna)\ comparison (u'pamdna) \ and verbal authority (sabda) 
including revelation and tradition. Inference, it says, is of three kinds: from 
cause to effect, from effect to cause, and by analogy. 

The argument which is also called nyaya consists of five constituent members. 
These are: (1) the proposition to be proved (jtratijnd), (2) the reason justifying 
this proposition (hetuj, (3) the example cited in support of the reason (uddJi- 
rana)i (4) the application of the first proposition to the particular case in 
question (u'panaya)^ and (5) the result (nigamana), which is a statement 
of the fact that the proposition has been proved. 


A typical Indian syllogism would be as follows: 

1 . Yonder moimtain has fire, 

2. For it has smoke, 

3. Whatever has smoke has fire, 

4. Yonder mountain has smoke such as is invariably accompanied by fire. 

5. Therefore, yonder mountain has fire. 



The lingidstic form is not considered necessary to sjdlogism. This is common 
to all forms of Indian logic. 

According to the Nyaya, a notion or a concept can b.e either right or wrong. 
In the first case it is obtained through perception or inference or comparison 
or revelation. A wrong notion is one which is not derived from proof and 
originates either from doubt or from false premises or from error. A wise man 
avoids these as well as passions and aversions and is profoundly indifferent to 
all action. 

Blessedness is deliverance from pain. The primary evil is pain. There are 
twenty-one varieties of evil which spring from the organs of sense, from the 
objects of sense, from mental apprehensions, and even from pleasure. “The 
soul attains to this deliverance by knowledge, by meditation on itself, by 
not earning fresh merit or demerit through actions sprung from desire, and 
by becoming free from passions through knowledge of the evil inherent in 
objects. It is knowledge ,.. and not virtue which obtains final deliverance 
from the body.”®* 

The Nydya is predominantly intellectual and analytical. Its value lies in 
its methodology or the theory of knowledge on which it builds its philosophy. 
This theory it applies not only to one system but to all systems with modifi¬ 
cations here and there. Chatterjee and Datta observe that “the Nydya theory 
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£>f pluralistic realism is not so satisf37ing as its logic. Here we have a common- 
sense view of the world as a system of independent realities.... It does noi 
give us a systematic philosophy of the world in the light of one universa 
absolute principle.”®^ 

The Indian syllogism bears a close resemblance to Aristotelian syllogism 
especiall^j- when it is simplified or abridged, consisting either of the last three 
or the first three terms only. It is, therefore, suggested by a good many histo¬ 
rians that either Aristotle or the builders of the Nyaya system drew inspiration 
from the other. It is also possible that the obligation is mutual. 

6 . The Vai4esiJca System. — Vai^esilca is derived from viSesa which means 
difference, signifying thereby that multiplicity and not unity lies at the basis 
of the universe. It is expounded by' Kanada in the Vaiiesika'Sutra which 
contains about five hundred and fifty aphorisms. Book 1 discusses the five 
categories—substance, quality, action, community or genus, and particularity; 
Book 2 deals with the substances—earth, water, air, ether, space, and time; 
Book 3 is concerned ^rith the problems of mind and self and also touches the 
theory of inference; Book 4 is about the atomic theory and discusses the nature 
of body and the visibility of quality; Book 5 deals with motion; Book 6 contains 
duties of the four stages of life; Book 7 treats of quality, the atomic theory, 
the self, and inherence together; Books 8 and 9 deal with perception and infer¬ 
ence; while Book 10 is concerned with causality and other related questions. 

A fundamental assumption of this system is that objects are independent 
of the perceiving mind and also of one another. Philosophically, the doctrine 
may be called pluralistic realism. The entire world of experience can be 
divided into nine dravya or substances together with their properties and 
relations. These substances are earth, water, fire, air, dkdia, time, space, 
self, and mauas. Besides substances which simply provide a framework for the 
whole universe there are paddrlha^ or categories, seven in number, namely, 
guna, karma, viiesa, samavdya, sdmanya, abhdva, and dravya, which can be 
translated as quality, action, individuality, necessary relation, universals, 
negation, and substance. Qualities depend upon substances, but they can be 
independently conceived and so exist by their own nature. No distinction is 
recognized between mental and material qualities or between the primary and 
secondary qualities. Quite consistent with its pluralistic standpoint, the doc¬ 
trine holds that the substances reveal their nature through the qualities in 
which they differ and not in which they agree. 

In regarding earth, air, water, and fire as substances, what is implied is 
that the entire structure of the universe can be interpreted in terms of material 
causes which are supersensible. The ultimate stuff of which this universe h 
made is the mass of atoms that are round, extremely minute, invisible, incap¬ 
able of division, eternal in themselves but not in their aggregate form. Even 

An Introduction to Indian Philosophy, Calcutta University, Calcutta, 1944, 
p. 247 
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pjind (manas) is regarded as an atom extremely small, because of which only 
one sensation can be conveyed to the soul at one time. 

Yaiiesika is basically a duaHstic philosophy inasmuch as it recognizes the 
etemality both of atoms and souls. In fact every Hindu system regards matter 
as eternal. The only exception is the school of the Vedantists which takes 
matter as the illusive manifestation of the one Supreme Brahman who is 
Himself the all. 

According to KanMa, the summum bonwm for man is nothing but deliver¬ 
ance from pain, which can be achieved through knowledge, resulting in the soul 
getting into a state of a tranquil, unconscious passivity. 

The Influence of Islam on Hinduism.—^om the account of the six systems 
of Indian philosophy given above, such writers as were bom after the advent 
of Islam in India have been excluded; not that they were in any way less 
important than those who saw the light of the day before the first/seventh 
centtiry, but because their thinking shows immistakable signs, implicit as well 
as explicit, of Muslim impact. Details of this impact have been provided in a 
separate chapter of this volume. Here it will suffice to say that the impact 
was very deep, firm, and abiding, and left no aspect of Indian thought 
untouched. 

The contact of the Muslims with the Indians began as early as the end of 
the first/seventh century, and still continues to the advantage of both. Islam 
was introduced into the Indian sub-continent by Arab traders; it was propa¬ 
gated by mystics and saints; and it was established by Muslim rulers of various 
dynasties who made India their home like several other Muslim immigrants. 
The Muslims brought with them their ideology, their philosophy and religion, 
their beliefs and practices, and, above all, an imconquerable passion to share 
this wisdom with others. The Sufis who were thinkers of no mean order suc¬ 
ceeded by their example and precept in imparting to the natives that ideology 
and philosophy which the Muslims had expounded irom their understanding 
of the Qtir’an, the fladith, and the Sunnah. 

Muhammad bin Qasim is ranked as the first Muslim who entered India as a 
conqueror in 94/712. His example was followed by a Jong line of Muslim rulers 
who wielded the sceptre of authority over the Indian sub-continent till 1274/ 
1857, when Indian “mutiny*' took place and the Britishers found a splendid 
excuse to wipe off the last vestige of the Muslim Empire. During a period 
of one thousand years when the Indian sub-continent lay prostrate at the 
feet of the Muslim emperors, many of whom enjoyed full autocratic powers, 
it is very unlikely that the culture and philosophy which they cherished and 
treasured should have left no imprint on the thoughts and beliefs of the native 
population. 

There was, however, no imposition of one culture over another. Culture can 
never be introduced by the sword, no matter how long and sharp. What 
happened on the Indian soil was not the replacement of one cxilture by another 
but an amalgamation of the two. It was a case of the willing acceptance of the 
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salient features of Muslim culture and making them a part and parcel of the 
culture of India. What Sankara and Ramanuja did in the sphere of philosophy 
was done by others in the fields of religion, ethics, and social polity. The result 
was a great upheaval in the world of Hindu thought. A re-evaluation and a 
re-appraisal of old values and thoughts took place on a gigantic scale. Mono¬ 
theism was stressed and so was universal brotherhood of mankind and a positive 
approach to life. Casteiess society became the goal of social reforms and the 
8udras, the accursed and the condemned, were accorded the right to live like 
others. All this was the product of the impact of Islam on Hinduism. 

There is evidence to show that the Nydya and the Vaiieska were organized 
into one system after Islam had firmly entrenched itself in India. Not only 
were the two systems welded into one, they also became monotheistic and 
advanced for the first time in the history of Hindu thought what are known 
as the Hindu proofs for the existence of God. 
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Chapter II 

PRE-ISLAMIC CHINESE THOUGHT 

In the present chapter we shall attempt to survey some of the salient 
features of Chinese philosophy avoiding any specialized or detailed discussion 
of the individual schools or of the philosophical technicalities involved. Our 
purpose is to present, in brief compass, an account of Chinese philosophical 
thought indicating a number of its peculiar characteristics and its apparent 
major lianitations. This, then, will be a summary of the outstanding peculiari¬ 
ties of Chinese philosophy prior to the arrival of any significant foreign 
influence. 

First, a few words with respect to the period of Chinese philosophy w’e are 
covering, that of the Chou Dynasty (1122?-256 B.C.). The last centuries 
of the Chou were marked by political and social turmoil associated with the 
disintegration of feudalism. The Chinese w^orld w^as torn by internecine Avarfare, 
old political powers were overturned and old values cliallenged or discarded. 
During this “time of troubles,’^ to use Toynbee’s term, China produced a great 
variety of original schools of philosophical thought, such as Confiicianism, 
Taoism, Mohi>sm, and Legalism as well as a Chinese version of Epicureanism, 
the so-called Logicians, and the Yin Yang school. Because of the creative 
freshness and richness of the later Chou, it may be regarded as the classical 
period of Chinese philosophy- Onr discussion is, perforce, limited to these 
classical philosophies and their spirit; Clxinese medieval and modern philo¬ 
sophies are not delineated, nor is Buddhism in China, nor Chinese Buddhism. 
'J'he primary reason for this concentration on the Chou philosopliies is that 
they represent the indigenous Chinese schools of philosophy before they 
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were aflFected by the advent of other philosophical or religious ideas, l(;r 
example, Buddhism and its attendant Indian metaphysics. Moreover, though 
some of these schools did not exercise a lasting influence on subsequent Chinese 
intellectual life, as was the case with Legalism which passed into oblivion with 
the collapse of the shortlived Ch’in Dynasty (221-207 B.C.), and with 
Mohism which died out a few centuries after the death of Mo Tzu, its founder, 
other schools, such as Confucianism, Taoism, and elements of the Yin Yang 
school, persisted throughout the history of Chinese philosophy. Confucianism, 
though eclipsed at times, slowly gained a predominant position and became 
a powerful force in the moulding and direction of Chinese civilization. 
While these latter schools survived, the others passed into insignificance. 
For instance, the school of the Logicians never exercised any great influence 
on the development of later Chinee philosophy. Also, Yang Chu’s thought, 
somewhat similar to the philosophy of Epicurus, was never a threat to the 
other schools since it consisted more of an attitude toward life than a 
philosophy of existence. It was too individualistic, too self-centred for wide 
acceptance by the Chinese. 

To appreciate adequately the peculiar features of Chinese philosophical 
thought, it is important that one be cognizant of certain facts of Chinese 
geography, economics, and sociology with regard to its emergence and develop¬ 
ment. The distinguished contemporary Chinese philosopher and historian of 
Chinese philosophy, Fung Yu-lan, discusses all three topics at considerable 
length.^ From the earliest times the Chinese considered the world and their 
land, tHen hsia (all under heaven), to be one and the same. Because of its 
unique geographical position—a vast continental land mass bounded by a 
great mountain range, desert, and the ocean—the early culture of China 
appears to have developed in comparative isolation from that of other great 
centres of civilization. At any rate, it seems fairly certain that the Chinese 
thinkers of the later Chou were not in a position comparable to that of their 
Greek philosophical contemporaries vis a vis the intellectual, philosophical, 
religious, and scientific thought of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations. 
In developing their philosophies, the Greeks were undoubtedly stimulated by 
other highly civilized peoples. An ancient Greek historian once noted that the 
Greeks were children compared to the Egyptians. In contrast, in the develop 
ment of ancient Chinese philosophical thought, there does not seem to have 
been any significant cross-fertilization from other centres of civilization outside 
the Chou world. 

The Greeks and the Chinese differed considerably in their respective economic 
conditions. The Greeks were a commercial people to a great extent and were, 
therefore, brought into contact with a wide variety of ideas, customs, lands 
and peoples. Their conception of the world recognized the existence of other 

^ Derk Bodde, Ed., A Short History of Chinese PKilosophy^ The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948, Chap. 2. 
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great civilizations. The Chinese, however, were mainly an agricultural people. 
None of the Chinese philosophers ventured beyond Chou China. There was, in 
consequence, a definite insularity attached to Chinese philosophical thought. 
In addition to this insularity of thought, there was close affinity between the 
Chinese thinker and the Chinese peasant; both were attached to the land. 
The Chinese scholar-philosopher was usually a landowner, while the peasant 
cultivated the land. “Hence, throughout Chinese history, social and economic 
thinking and policy have centred around the utilization and distribution of 
land. In a sense, ancient Chinese philosophy may be said to have had an 
intimate association with, if not absolutely conditionedL by, the peasant 
mentality. The Chinese thinkers* “reactions to the universe and their outlook 
on life were essentially those of the farmer.”® With the aid of their learninj^ 
and genius, the Chinese sages were able “to express what an actual farmer feh 
but was incapable of expressing himself.’*^ Realization of this fact may go 
long way towards explaining the predominantly practical tone of Chinese philo 
sophical thought. The peculiar problems connected vdth Chinese economic 
life tended to limit the spectrum of values in philosophy. Though Confucianism 
and Taoism are “poles apart from one another, yet they are also the two 
poles of one and the same axis. They both express, in one way or another, 
the aspirations and inspirations of the farmer.’*® Confucianism stressed family 
obligations, while Taoism "emphasized the power, beauty, and mystery of 
nature. 

Just as geographical conditions and agricultural life have exerted an influ¬ 
ence on the formation and character of Chinese philosophy, so also has done 
the Chinese social system, particularly the family. A striking feature of Chinese 
philosophical thought is its preoccupation with problems relating to the ethics 
of the family and the Chinese social system. The most outstanding example 
of this preoccupation is to be found in Confucianism. “A great deal of Con¬ 
fucianism,” Fung Yu-Ian asserts, “is the rational justification or theoretical 
expression of this social system.”® The mental outlook.of the Chinese farmer 
as well as his values tended to limit the range of philosophical speculation. 
“The way of life of the farmers is to follow nature. They admire nature and 
condemn the artificial, and in their primitivity and innocence, they are easily 
made content. They desire no change, nor can they conceive of any change.”^ 
Here one may discern the source of strength of much of Chinese classical 
philosophy as well as its weakness. It reflected the attitudes, interests, pre¬ 
judices, and values of the Chinese peasant. 

A study of classical Chinese philosophy discloses that it possesses at least 

* Ibid.^ p. 17. 

® Ibid., p. 18. 

^ Ibid. 

" Ibid., p. 19. 

® Ibid., p. 21. 

Ibid., p. 26. 
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four highly distinctive features which may be a reflection of the dominance of 
this peasant mentality: lack of metaphysics, dearth of logical sophistication, 
preoccupation with ethics, and a regressive theory of history. 

We shall comment on the last feature first. The traditional Chinese theory 
of history is regressive. According to the Chinese, the Golden Age of mankind 
was in the dim remoteness of the past and all subsequent history has been a 
tragic degeneration from the ancient ideal age. The Chinese sages sought to 
find the proper path which would enable mankind to recaptiu*e the peace, 
justice, and harmony of that Golden Age. Associated with this regressive 
conception of history was the tendency of many of the classical schools to 
antedate the founder of a rival school of thought. Apparently, in order to 
make a school or a point of view more attractive and authoritative, it was felt 
necessary to increase its antiquity. The Confucianists, for example, referred 
to the mythological rulers, Yao and Shun; the Mohists, in support of their 
pliilosophical position, went back beyond Yao and Shun to the legendary Yu; 
and the Taoists, for their part, went beyond Yu to the mythical Yellow 
Emperor. The more ancient the beginning of a school, the more was it to be 
trusted. 

The classical Chinese philosophers, for the most part , manifested an aversion 
to metaphysical speculation. The Confucianists, Confucixis (551-479 B.C.), 
Mencius (371-289 B.C.), and Hsun Tzu (298-c. 238 B.C.), showed little 
interest in or even awareness of metaphysical questions. Confucius was not 
concerned with understanding the character of Ultimate Reality nor wdth 
epistemological problems; his concern was with social and political philosophy. 
Mencius lacks an interest in metaphysics as such, as does Hsiin Tzu. At the 
risk of over-simplification, one could say that Confucianism was primarily an 
educational philosophy. Though Confucius was silent on whether or not human, 
nature was good or evil, and, though Mencius and Hsiin Tzu differ greatly 
pn this point—the former maintaining that human nature is good, and the 
latter, that it is evil—all three agree on the need and efficacy of education for 
inculcating or developing ethical conduct. Subtle metaphysical disquisitions 
are lacking in all three, 

Taoism, as set forth in the Tao Te ChiTig and the works of Ghuang Tzu 
(399-c. 295 B.C.), frequently approaches a metaphysical analysis of reality, 
but, more characteristically, ends in a hazy mysticism or appears to be 
fascinated with the enunciation of paradoxes. The Taoist saying that he who 
knows cannot say and that he who says does not know the Tao (the Way, or 
Ultimate Reality) is not particularly conducive to metaphysical discourse. 

Mo Tzu (c. 479-e. 438 B.C.), founder of Mohism, does not show any 
interest in metaphysical matters as such. His philosophy stressed an ^‘all- 
embracing love’’ based upon utility. He condemned aggressive war and urged 
an altruism based upon mutual self-interest because the results were more 
pleasant and useful to society. His reasons were practical and devoid of any 
metaphysical justification. 
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As for the Logicians, for example, Hni Shih (c. 380-305 B. C.) and Kung-sun 
Lung (380-250 B.C. ?), their interest comes nearer to being metaphysical 
than any other school with the possible exception of the Yin Yang. The 
Logicians, frequently referred to as the School of Barnes (Mmg Ghia), were 
chiefly concerned with problems relating to the relativity and changeableness 
of all phenomena, as w’as Hui Shih, or with the concept of universals—-the 
“names” of things—which, according to Kung-sun Lung, were absolute and 
unchangeable. Hui Shih contended that concrete things were undergoing 
constant change and were, therefore, different from one instant to the next. 
Kung-sun Lung insisted that the “names” of things, similar to Platonic ideas, 
were absolute and unchangeable. In order to substantiate his position, he 
employed epistemological arguments. One of his most famous arguments is 
contained in his discussion concerning “a white horse is not a horse.” Many 
of the Logicians’ arguments posed paradoxes and logical conundrums and. 
for this reason, were disparaged by the Confucianists. For example, the 
great Chinese historian of the Han, Ssii-ma T’an, himself a Confuoianist 
described the work of the Logicians as “minute examinations of trifling points 
in complicated and elaborate statements, which made it impossible for others 
to refute their ideas.”® Because of the lack of interest in metaphysical questions 
peculiar to Chinese classical philosophers in general, the influence of the 
Logicians was not especially significant in the development of later Chinese 
thought. 

The Legalists, whose most important representative is Han Fei Tzu (died 
233 B.C.), were not concerned with problems of metaphysics, logic, or episte¬ 
mology. Their fundamental concern was political: What happens when a ruler 
is weak, wicked, or incompetent ? How is a State to be imified and governed ? 
For the Legalists, the answer was impersonal law in the place of personal 
ethics or moral principles. The Legalists, though at odds with the Confucianists, 
show a similarly overriding interest in the practical aspects of political and 
social philosophy. Metaphysical speculation is a pastime which neither of these 
classical schools pursued. 

Tsou Yen (305-240 B.C.) of the Yin Yang school probably represents the 
extent to which the Chinese were willing to pursue metaphysical speculation 
without the pressure of foreign ideas. Certainly the Taoist and Yin Yang 
represent indigenous Chinese metaphysical thinking prior to the advent of 
Buddhism. The Yin Yang school, however, lacks genuine metaphysical 
profundity and, in essence, appears to be based on a dualistie theory of the 
interaction of the female and male principles of the universe, the Yin and the 
Yang respectively. Neither the Yin Yang school nor Taoism possesses a meta- 
- physical presentation approaching the -works of Plato or Aristotle. One has the 
feeling that the thinkers of these two schools educed one or two ideals and then 

"Used them uncritically and mechanically to explain various phenomena. 

»• 

^ Quoted in Fung Yu-lan’s A Short History of Chinest Philosophy, p. 81. 
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In general, Chinese philosophers either ignored metaphysics or showed only 
a spasmodic interest in understanding, logically and systematically, the nature 
and character of the Ultimate Reality. Only after the introduction of Buddhism 
did the Chinese philosophers concern themselves seriously with metaphysics. 
“Even the basic metaphysical problems, such as God, universals, space and 
time, matter and spirit, were either not discussed, except in Buddhism, or 
discussed only occasionally, and then always for the sake of ethics.”® Chinese 
thinkers confined themselves to social and political thought; they had always 
in mind the capability of their respective philosophies for practical implemen¬ 
tation. As metaphysics was, in the main, slighted or ignored, so were episte¬ 
mological problems. 

An examination of the history of Chinese philosophy illustrates plentifully 
that Chinese philosophers occupied themselves with questions of human 
adjustment to nature or the individuaFs adjustment to society. The Taoists 
stressed the former, the Confueianists the latter. The Taoists regarded society 
as unnatural and tmnecessary for Good Life. In this respect it resembles 
Romanticism. Confucianism maintains that society is natural and necessary 
for the Ufe of a human being. Society permits a man to satisfy his ethical 
obligations and also affords him an opportunity to enrich his life with learning, 
art, music, and moral example. Society is not only a structure of ethical and 
social relationships but also a product of man’s cultural heritage. Man as a 
member of society is able to appreciate tradition, literature, ceremonies—all 
those things which are not absolutely necessary for physical survival but which 
are nevertheless the very essence of civilized, cxdtured existence. As Taoism 
lauds the state of nature, it is akin to Romanticism; Confucianism is allied 
to Classicism, 

In addition to a lack of metaphysical interest or regard for epistemological 
problems, Chinese philosophical thought, both classical and medieval, is distin¬ 
guished by its patent deficiency of logical refinement. Chinese philosophical 
discourses are usually unsystematic and infrequently based upon rigid logical 
argumentation. The classical philosopher’s approach was simple; his use of an 
elaborate philosophical method was almost non-existent. The Chinese philoso¬ 
pher was primarily engrossed in questions of ethics and with practical matters 
relating to the ordering of society according to proper moral principles or, 
as in the case of Taoism, with the way of nature and naturalness. The arguments 
employed by the philosophers were eminently practical in the sense that they 
made no appeal to complicated logical analysis, theory, or hypothesis, but 
appealed to man’s common sense. It would be helpful to illustrate the type 
of “logical” argumentation frequently encountered in the works of Cliinese 
classical philosophers. 


» Wing-tsit Chan, “Synthesis in Chinese Metaphysics,’’ Essays in East-West 
hilosophy, ed. with an Introduction by Charles A. Moore. Univ(^rRit\ of Hawaii 
Press, Honolulu, 1951, p. 163. 
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The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue throughout 
the kingdom^ first ordered well their own states. Wishing to order well 
their states, they first regulated their families. Wishing to regulate their 
families, they first cultivated their persons. Wishir^ to cultivate their 
persons, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts 
they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere 
in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their knowledge 
Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things. 

“Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their know¬ 
ledge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts being 
sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts being rectified, 
their persons were cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their 
families were regulated. Their families being regidated, theh states were 
rightly governed. Their states being rightly governed, the whole kingdom 
was made tranquil and happy. 

That an over-emphasis upon logical analysis may inhibit novel ideas and 
conceptions of reality, few will deny. Too great a reliance upon logical clarity 
precision, and consistency may lead to sterile thought. The later medieval 
period in Europe, which was dominated by Scholastic logic, illustrates sxiffi- 
ciently the perils involved in an over-estimation of the power and validity of 
logical analysis. The Scholastics appear to have regrettably misrmderstood 
the value of logic. The medieval Schoolmen erred in the direction of too much 
emphasis upon logical acuteness whereas, in contradistinction, the Chinese 
appear to have been blind to the importance of logical refinement. Whether 
through disinterest or because of the intrinsic difficulties involved in their 
own written language {pictographs and ideographs), Chinese philosophers do 
not seem to have understood the proper role of logic in the acquisition of new 
knowledge. In one of his works, Alfred North WTiitehead states succinctly 
the crucial part logic may play in the advancement of the frontiers of human 
knowledge. “Logic, properly used,” he writ^, “does not shackle thought. It 
gives freedom, and above all, boldness. Illogical thought hesitates to draw 
conclusions, because it never knows either what it means, or what it assumes, 
^ how far it trusts its own assumptions, or what will be the effect of any 
. aiodification of assumptions.” Continuing, he remarks, “Also the mind un- 
iirained in that part of constructive logic which is relevant to the subject in 
will be ignorant of the sort of conclusions which follow from various 
- of assumptions, and will be coiTe8X>ondir^ly dull in divining the inductive 

One can hardly fail to agree with Whitehead’s observation when 
Chinese classical philosophy as well as much of the philosophy of the 
schools in China. 








James Legge, Tr., Great Learning (Ta Hsnehjy Verses 4 and 5. 

- Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education, The New American Library, 



York, 1955, p. 122. 
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By confining their attention to the world of everyday affairs and common 
sense, the Chinese savants felt no need to engage in metaphysical speculation 
iu a systematic manner, nor did they feel any desire to indtilge in the luxury of 
lo^c£d subtlety. “Therefore,” a well-known Japanese philosopher comments, 
“when their philosophy did not vanish in the mist of vague mysticism, as in 
the Case of Taoism, it tenaciously clung to the agnosticism of everyday 
experience. . . As we study the Taoist oiassie, Too Te Ching, we can readily 
understand what is meant by a philosophy losing itself * ‘in the mist of vague 
mysticism,” for example: 

The Tao that can be told of 
Is not the Absolute Tao; 

The Names that can be given 
Are not Absolute Names. 

The Nameless is the origin of Heaven and Earth; 

The Named is the Mother of All Things. 

Therefore: 

Oftentimes, one strips oneself of passion 
In order to see the Secret of life; 

Oftentimes, one regards life with passion, 

In order to see its manifest results. 

These two (the Secret and its manifestations) 

Are (in their nature) the same; 

They are given different names 
When they become manifest. 

They may both be called the Cosmic Mystery: 

Reaching from the Mystery into the Deeper Mystery 

Is the Gate to the Secret of All Life.^^ 


This may be an example of “pure speculation” on the part of a Chinese 
philosopher. If so, one is inclined again to agiee with Whitehead who also 
observed; “Pure speculation, undisciplined by the scholarship of detailed fact 
or the scholarship of exact logic, is on the whole more useless than pure scholar¬ 
ship, unrelieved by speculation.”^ The Taoists seem to have engaged in “pure 
speculation” fairly consistently. For their part, the Confucianists emphasized 


learning and traditional scholarship and the “business” of social existence and 


its obligations. 


Daisetz Teitaro, A Brief Histor>f of Marly Chinese Philosophy, Second E<lition 
Probsthain & Co., London, 1914, pp. 11-12. 

haotse, the Booh of Tao, tr. Lin Yutang in Wisdom of China and India. 
ed, idetrii The Modem Library, New York, 1955, p. 583. 

Alfred North 'Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, The New American Librarv , 
New York, 1935, pp. 112-13. 
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Unfortunately, the excessive engrossment in the realm of the common¬ 
place was as detrimental as the marked tendency to mysticism. Both of these 
extremes tended to stultify the adventure of thought toward new possibilities 
of achievement. When Chinese thought did not float away in the clouds, it 
remained earth-bound. 

Granted that the confluence of the regressive theory of history, the laclc 
of metaphysical speculation, and a pronounced deficiency of logical refinement 
are distinctive features of classical Chinese philosophy, in general, probably 
the most significant characteristic—the one which may help explain why 
metaphysics and logic languished—is the dominant concern with ethics, for, 
indeed, there is little doubt that ethics was the main concern of Chinese 
philosophers. There were but few exceptions during the classical period and 
even thereafter. Ethics played a major role in Chinese philosophy. “The moral 
life,” Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki writes, “can be said to have been the only 
philosophical subject which . . . has seriously interested the Chinese, and which 
has been considered worthy of their earnest speculation.”^® By focussing their 
attention on ethical problems—man and his life in society or in harmony 
with nature—^the Chinese seriously restricted the content of philosophy in their 
culture. The special facts of geography, economics, and sociology exercised 
a strong influence on the Chinese climate of philosophical opinion and may 
account, as we have noted, for their almost exclusive concentration on ethic.b. 
In the final analysis, the classical Chinese philosopher's ideal was the attain¬ 
ment of the Good Life here and now on earth. Most classical thinkers assented 
to Confucius’ observation: “While you do not know life, how can you know 
about death ?” The world of the present requires man’s full attention, courage, 
and ingenuity. To the great majority of Chinese philosophers, righteousness, 
family, economic security, and a stable social order were the main objects 
of study. During the later periods of Chinese philosophy, though there were 
occasional lapses from these objectives, they remained permanent features 
in the Chinese philosophical tradition. 

Tung Chung-shu (c. 179-104 ? B.C.) was the thinker who contributed most 
to the ultimate triumph of Confucianism over all the other schools of the 
Chou in the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-200 A. D.). Later, it is true that 
Confucianism was overshadowed by Buddhism during the period of Division 
(221-589 A.D.) follo^nng the break-up of the Han Empire, but, 1io survive 
in China as an effective, popular force, Buddhism had to accommodate 
itself to the peculiarities of the Chinese philosophical temper which we have 
endeavoured to sketch in the preceding pages. Those schools of Buddhism 
which tried to preserve their original philosophical purity failed to achieve 
currency in China and, hence, remained ineffectual in Chinese intellectual 
life. Chinese Buddhism enjoyed immense support because it was Buddhism 
d la chinoise. 


‘5 Ibid,, p. 47. 
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In shorty the cardinal limitation of Chinese philosophy stems from its 
inordinate attention to what Whitehead calls ‘‘practical reason.”^® Chinese 
thought was too closely associated with practi<3^ matters, with social adjust¬ 
ment. It was blinded, so to speak, by the affairs of the present. In concentrating 
on the “practical reason,” it neglected “speculative reason” which is allied 
with logic and systematic discourse. Here we must stress that flights of fancy 
or sheer contemplation are not to be construed as speculative reason or specu¬ 
lative philosophy. Speculative philosophy seeks a comprehensive understand¬ 
ing of the nature of reality, of God, of man, and of the tiniverse; it strives 
for a synoptic vision; while, in contrast, practical reason of practical philosophy 
is concerned with the empirical approach to concrete problems of living and 
action. 

The speculative philosopher, as here described, often regards his opposite 
as a victim of spurious knowledge, lost- in the hustle and bustle of the market¬ 
place. Though the speculative philosopher may frequently be at odds with the 
practical philosopher, each needs the other. Unfortunately, the practical 
thinker may be oblivious of what his coimterpart is about and may regard his 
pursuits as quite extraneous to the business of living. The speculative thinker 
does not deny the importance of practical reason ,* he presupposes it and moves 
along on a plane above the details of the everyday world. It should be noted 
that the practical activities of the mind produce data which the speculative 
thinker may utilize in the formulation of new theoretical possibilities, and these 
in turn may stimulate the activities of the practical philosopher in his desire 
to implement them ki new social programmes and in new technologies. This 
interplay between these two types of reason or philosophical endeavour 
constitutes a kind of creative cultural symbiosis. If a civilization neglects either 
the practical or the specxdative type of reason, it will be affected adversely. 

China, until the impact of the modem world was felt, was an example of the 
harmful effects of a pragmatic, utilitarian philosophical orientation. Though 
authorities differ on the precise amount of weight to be given to its philosophical 
orientation as a cause of the somnolence of Chinese society, there appears to 
be agreement that the stress on practicality and social ethics, especially of Con¬ 
fucianism, played a most important role. Science and technology were retarded; 
there was no speculative thought to challenge the mind towards new heights 
of achievement; the scholar class, reared on mundane philosophy, was dominant. 
This is not to say that Confucian civilization w^as not a creative and remarkable 
civilization in many areas; it is merely an endeavour to point out why a certain 
type of mind did not flourish. Philosophies which concentrate too completelj^ 
on social adjustment and utility paralyze, if they do not actually destroy, 
individual creativity and spontaneity in other avenues of human development. 
Just as civilizations have cramped the individual by a preponderant religious 
or materialistic orientation, so the same cramping may occur when social 

Idem. The Function of Beasony Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1929. 
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utility is made the absolute measme of value. The case of pre-modern Chinese 
civilization may famish an example of the great danger attached to continually 
stressing the “sociar’ or “practical” value of thought. The continued vigour 
Qf a culture depends upon how well it is replenished with new insights and 
challenged by new visions of possibility. 
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Chapter III 

PRE-ISLAMIC IRANIAN THOUGHT 

A 

A summary sketch of the philosophical thought of pre-Islaroic Iran is 
both a difficult and an easy task—difficvilt in the sense that the texts on 
which this study must be based are not philosophical in the proper sense 
of the word, but rather theological or sometimes even mythological, and we 
have to abstract from them their philosophical gist, translating their ideas 
into modem philosophical terminology, through a rather personal work of 
interpretation; easy in the sense that, in this work of reinterpretation, we 
have to renounce completely a solution of the extremely complicated historical 
problems put by Iranic philology. An attempt at a philosophical reinter¬ 
pretation of the Mazdaic outlook can be based, in our opinion, exclusively on 
the only concrete and systematic form of Mazdaism we know: the late Mazdaism 
of the Pahlavi books of the Sassanian period and the early times of Islam. 

The almost insoluble problems raised by the pre-Islamic religion (or, accord¬ 
ing to others, religions) of Iran depend chiefly on the extreme confusion of 
different types of religiosity—local religion, religion of the dliU, etc. 

Concerning the sources of Mazdaism the only comparatively sure points are; 
(a) that the Gathas of the Avesta are very old and probably date back to 
Zarathustra himself (c. 700-600 B.C.); and (b) that the most systematic 
and the richest Pahlavi texts were written in the third/ninth centur}'^, i.e., 
two centuries after the Islamic conquest of Iran. 

An accurate dating of the materials between these two chronological limits 
(the seventh century B.C. and the ninth century A.D.) seems still impossible 
and aU the learned conclusions of the scholars (who often change their minds 
from year to year) appear to be no more than conjectures. Moreover, the 
materials chronologically placed between these two dates are sometimes 
typologically so incongruous that it is very easy to abstract from them a 
certain type of religion and attribute it to the founder, making of him, e.g., 
either an idealistic philosopher or a shaman, and then explain the development 
of Mazdaism that followed either as the decay or a repaganization of a higlily 
philosophical religion, or as a successive theologization of originally mystical 
perceptions 
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It would be no exaggeration to say that the only comprehensive approach 
to the enormous and extremely varied reUgio-philosophical materials contained 
in the corpus of Mazdaic texts is to consider them sjmchronistically as a whole. 
Though one may not agree with many details of Professor Corbin’s theories, 
one cannot but agree with him when he writes, “A spiritual morphology that 
attempts a reconstruction and revaluation of the actually living devotion 
impels us to consider the canonical Avesta, or at least w^hat we possess of it, 
its ritual, as preserving at its centre the Psalms (Gathas) of Zarathustra and 
the middle-Iranic (Pahlavi) and Parsi translations and commentaries as a 
whole. Also in this case, it seems that when the believer recites his Bible or 
when the Liturgy is celebrated, all objections taking historical stratification 
as a pretext fail to reach their aim. K we always ask: ‘Whence does it come V 
we practically do nothing more than wander here and there, formulating 
hypotheses vainly following one another. We should rather ask: ‘At what does 
it aim?* Then the soul would answer, accounting for what has been its 
purpose.”^ 

We shall, therefore, make as the basis of the present chapter the latest form 
of pre-Islamic Iranian religiosity, the form represented by the whole corpus 
of the Avestic and Pahlavi Scriptures possessed and venerated by the Parsees 
(not in the sense, of course, that we shall follow necessarily their interpretation 
of them). For it is safer for a philosopher to interpret an actual and concrete 
corpus of religious scriptures, than to interpret the ever-changing reinter¬ 
pretation of them made by the historians. 

It will be useful, however, to reproduce, as an introduction, the most widely 
accepted diachronical explanation of the numerous so-called “contradictions** 
of the present Mazdaic corptiSy even though it does not seem to be completely 
satisfactory. The difficulty is that much of the materials generally considered 
to be very old are much later,.or at least they “function” in a much later 
theological organism. 

The branch of the Aryans who in about the eleventh century B. C. detached 
themselves from their brethren, penetrating afterwards into the jungles of 
India (a natural place for magic and richest mytho-poetical phantasy) and 
made the yellow and dry plateau of Iran their coimtry, had obviously brought 
with them their naturalistic religion, clearly delineated in the Vedas and rather 
similar to that of old Rome and Greece. The sacrifices of animals (e.g., the ox) 
and the ceremonial libation of the fermented juice of a plant, haoma (Skr. soma), 
were frequent and taken as sacred rites. At a certain moment, not yet determined 
with sufficient clearness, though the majority of scholars seem now to fix it at 
the sixth century B.C., the remarkable personality of a religious reformer, 
Zarathustra, appeared in the oriental zone of the Iranian plateau. His name 
still resists all attempts at etymological interpretation. “The man with the 


^ Corbin, “Terre Celeste et Corps de Resurrection,” EranosJahrbuch,'Vo\. XXII, 
p. 99. 
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old camels” seems to be the most accepted one. Zarathnstra, possibly utilizing 
a pre-existing naturalistic sky-god (Vanina), created a new monotheism, so 
strong that the name of the old gods (devas) came to signify “demons.” This 
was, up to some time ago, a “classical” theory of the historians of Mazdaism, 
but now it seems to cede to new hypotheses maintaining that the demonization 
of the de-vas was prior to Zarathustra. Henning even asserted that Zarathustra’s 
reform "Was ^ “protest against monotheism.” The seventeen hymns (Gathas), 
written in a rather archaic language and forming the central part of the Avesta 
are generally considered to be the work of Zarathustra himself. The Gathas 
uphold veneration for a single supreme God, Ahura Mazdah, the “Wise Lord” 
(according to some like Pagliaro, “the Thinking Lord”). He is accompanied by 
a cortege of abstract quasi-personified powers or attributes, the six Amesha 
Spentas (Holy Immortals); Asha (the Ckismic Law or Righteousness), Vohu 
Manah (Good Thought or Benevolence), Khshathra (Sovereignty), Armaiti 
(Piety, Pocility), Haurvatat (Integrity), Ameretat (Immortality). The Gathas 
reject rites and sacrifices, especially the ritual killing of cattle and the Hadma 
cult preach a very high personal ethic, and enforce wise social laws, foremost 
of which is the fostering of agriculture against nomadism. In order to explain 
evil in the world, the idea of the influence of the Evil Spirit (Angra Mainyu) 
is introduced; in front of it stands Spenta Mainyu (the Holy Spirit), not 
identical {^t least in this oldest stage) with the Wise Lord (Ahura Mazdah). 
This monotheism, tendentiously dualistic but, in any case, clearly prophetic 
and anti-naturalistic, “crossed the spiritual sky of Iran as a meteor” (Duchensne- 
Guillemin). The religion which will be now called Mo^zdaic—mazdayasna means 
“one who worships the Wise (Lord)”—reabsorbed in course of time some of the 
older “heathen” rites and cults, cult, and also accepted the natu¬ 

ralistic gods of the ancient pantheon, some of them like Mithra, the god of 
sunlight and, then, of the Covenant and Oath being just adopted, while others 
being inescapably transformed into deva’s. According to some scholars, how¬ 
ever the religion of Mithra existed as a distinct creed in old Iran. At the same 
time dualism, not so strong and systematized in the beginning, was becoming 
deeper: it became a cosmologico-metaphysical contrast between a good God, 
Ahura Mazdah, and an evil God, Angra Mainyu, both having their own 
“creations,” the former being accompanied by his Amesha Spentas (ever more 
clearlj^ personified in course of time) and Yazatas (Venerable Beings, “gods,” 
like Mithra, the goddess Anahita probably introduced from Babylon, etc.), 
and the latter by the band of the devils and drujs (literally “lies”). Lying seems 
to have been the worst sin for Zarathustra. 

This religion was at a certain moment monopolized by the Magi. Who the 
Magi were, is another crux of the historians of Mazdaism. Herodotus speaks 
of the Magi as a tribe of Media and attributes to them a religion rather different 
from that of the old Persians. Father G. Messina tried to demonstrate that 
they formed a closed caste with such characteristic features as those of a 
“tribe.” According to him. their name (magavan) means “bearers of the gift” 
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of Zarathiistra’s doctrine. Their power increased rapidly and it s^ms that 
already during the Achaeznenid period (55&-330B.C-) the education of the 
future kings was entrusted to them. They succeeded in spreading among the 
people certain ethical principles and rites of their founder’s religion. Bat this 
success was not complete, and this is one of the many possible explanations 
of the discrepancies between the visible and popular religion of the Persians 
and the quasi-esoteric religion of the Magi. According to the same view, the 
Magi became afterwards the “philosophers” of their doctrine, and tried to 
develop it especially to explain its dualism. Christian sources of the fourth 
century A, D. (Theodore of Mopsuestia) speak of the birth, in thB jnilieu of the 
Magi, of the doctrine or heresy called Zurvanism that explained away dualism 
through the acceptance of a supreme god Zurvan (time) as father of both 
Ahura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu. But some scholars now speak of Zurvanism 
as an actually autonomous religion; and others, turning the preceding theory 
upside down, consider the Magi to be the bearers of the less philosophical, most 
magical, and punctiliously ritualistic aspect of Zoroastrianism. 

In the meanwhile ritual and cult, with complicated precepts of legal purity, 
were gradually prevailing and when, after a dark period of incubation under the 
Arsacid Dynasty (250 B.C-224 A.D.) the caste of the Magi obtained unparal¬ 
leled power, with the advent of the SassSnians (224-651 A.D.), Mazdaiam, 
now a State religion, became an intolerant faith, persecutor of every form of 
heresy. Heresy (as it happened first with Manichaeism supported at its begin¬ 
nings by King ShS-hplir, 241-272 A.D.,andthen with communisticMazdakism, 
favoured by King Kawat, 488-531) was sometimes a useful pretext for the 
warrior caste of the kings—a caste that seemed to possess its own religious 
tradition different from that of the priestly caste—to escape the excessive 
power of the Magi, The discontentment hidden under the outwardly uniform 
orthodoxy, the unbearable poverty of the peasants, never totally imbued with 
the religion of the Uite, and no doubt possessing their own religioxis customs 
and traditions practically unknown to us, and the struggle between Throne 
and Altar, were some of the causes that rendered the conquest of Iran by the 
Arabs so astonishingly easy. 


B 

The Mazdaic religion is commonly defined as “the religion of dualism.” 
A deeper analysis shows that dualism is not the only basic feature of Mazdaism, 
The account of Mazdaic philosophy that follows is divided in a rather 
^morthodox way, necessitated by the fact that Mazdaism is not a philosophy, 
into the following four sections: (1) The Concept of Myth, (2) Mazdaic 
Angelism, (3) the Double Dualism, (4) the Idea of Time. 
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1. The Concept of Myth 

One of the most interesting features of Mazdaic thought is its being at the 
same time mythical and theologico-philosophical. The Mazdaic texts are very 
rich in myths, but these are never narrated ex professo; they are rather hinted 
at in the texts the chief purpose of which is noi that of telling myths. Sufficient 
attention has not been paid to this “style” of Mazdaic Scriptures. This is true 
not only of the later Pahlavi books but also of Avesta itself. In it m^/ths are 
inlaid in liturgical hymns or legal and canonical texts in the form of explana¬ 
tions and comments. Avesta shows thus a rather “recent” type of m 3 i:h- 
telling. The myth has never in Avesta—even in the case of myths having a 
naturalistic origin—^the freshness of the Vedic myth; it is always in a phase 
of rational or theological explanation, and is used as a hint or example in texts 
that remain fundamentally theological. 

We have just mentioned “myths having an ancient naturalistic origin.^’ 
A sufficiently clear instance of a Mazdaic myth of this type is that of the 
killed dragon. In the Abdn Yasht^ a hymn to the angel of Waters, Ardvi 
Sura Anahita, containing a list of all those who in ancient times made sacrifices 
to that angel-goddess, we read among other stories this passage, clearly explain¬ 
ing and confirming the efficacy of prayer and sacrifice to that angel: “To her did 
Thraetaona, the heir of the valiant Athwy^a clan, offer up a sacrifice in the 
four-cornered Varena, with a hundred male horses, a thousand oxen, ten 
thousand lambs. He begged of her a boon, saying: ‘Grant me this, 0 Good, 
most beneficent Ardvi Sura Anahita! that I mav overcome Azhi Dahaka, 
the three-mouthed, the three-headed, the six-eyed one who has a thousand 
senses, that most powerful, fiendish Druj, that demon, baleful to the world, 
the strongest Druj that Angra Mainyu created against the material world, 
to destroj^ the world of the good principle; and that I may deliver his two 
drives. Savanghavach and Erenavach, who are the fairest of body amongst 
women, and the most wonderful creatures in the world.’ Ardi Sura Anahita 
granted him that boon, as he was offering libations, giving gifts, sacrificing, 
and entreating that she would grant him that boon.” 

Comparison with other cultures allows us to reconstmet an ancient myth 
originally connected with the New' Year Feast and "with the rites aiming at 
defeating drought. A divine, Thraetaona (the Paridun of Firdausi’s Skdhndmeh), 
conquers the fortress of the Dragon and defeats and kills him. The Waters 
that were prisoners in his castle are now freed and so are the women held by 
the monster as slaves in his harem. Now rain falls fertilizing the earth and the 
young hero-liberator celebrates the hieres gamos with the liberated women. But 
this is simply a reconstruction and the readers or hearers of the Avesta probably 
had no idea of the original, authentically mythico-ritual, meaning of this tale; 
it probably sounded to them simply as a nice example of pietas towards the 
angel and of national heroism by Thraetaona. 

2 Yt., . 0 . 33 if. 
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But there are also other m 3 ^hs, utilized exactly like this and in similar 
contexts, of a purely theologico-symbolical origin. For instance, there is the m 3 ^h 
of Vishtaspa who frees the enchained Daena, told always with the same 
emblematical conciseness in the Farvardln Yasht.^ This Yaskt is cliiefly a list 
of fravashis (see below') or holy men, to whom the believer olfers sacrifices. The 
enterprises of some of these holy men are narrated here in order to encourage 
the worshipper to offer sacrifice to their respective fravashi. Concerning the 
jravashi of Vishtaspa, the king who protected Zarathustra, accepted his 
religion (Daena), and spread it, the hymn says: 

''We w'orship the fravashi of the holy king Vishtaspa; the gallant one, who 
w as the incarnate Word, the mighty-speared and lordly one; who, driving the 
Druj before him, sought wdde room for the holy Daena . ..; who made himself 
the arm and support of this law of Ahura, the law of Zarathustra. We took 
her (i.e., the Daena, or Religion) standing bound from the hands of the 
Hunus, and established her to sit in the middle {of the world), high ruling, 
never falling back, holy, nourished with plenty of cattle and pastures, blessed 
with plenty of cattle and pastures.’^ 

Here we see, contrary to the former instance, a myth germinating from 
history. The process of mythicization has reached a very advanced stage, but 
not so advanced as to render it impossible to recognize the historical materials 
that lie at the basis of a myth. First of all, a Daena means “Religion,” in a 
quasi-personified sense; secondly, the fact-myth is connected with the work of 
the Prophet Zarathustra and that of the holy King Vishtaspa. But it is highly 
interesting to note that the attributes attached to his name are the same 
as those of the angel Saraosha^ of which Vishtaspa is, in a sense, the terrestrial 
emblem, in the same way as Zarathustra is the terrestrial symbol of Ahura 
Mazdah. We notice here an important moment of the passage from history to 
myth in Mazdaism and also, at the same time, an important aspect of the 
Mazdaic approach to myth and reality. Mazdaic thought, while denaturalizing 
and ethicizing naturalistic myths, embodies historical events, in semi-mythical 
persons, and in so doing “angelizes” history. We are in the presence of a 
“visionary” theology-philosophy, in which intellectual entities assume personal 
forms, moving in an intermediate w’orld of vision (probably a heritage of the 
mystical experiences of the Founder) so organized as to give a characteristic 
Unitarian savour to the whole Mazdaic thought. 

2, Angelism 

Once the mythical logic of Mazdaism has been understood, we can proceed 
to the study of some of the most significant details of the Mazdaic Wdt- 
^'^ischiuung. The first key to open its shrines is that, in Mazdaic thought, the 
Absolute is a personal God, the Wise Lord Ahura Mazdah. a God that reminds 
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us of the Biblical and Qur’anic God. But His attributes are not (be they eternal 
or created) intelligible concepts; rather they are themselves “persons” or 
‘ ‘angels/* Professor Corbin® rightly remarks that the Mazdean^instead of putting 
to himself the questions: “What is Time ? What is Earth ? What is Water V\ 
asks: “ Who is Time ? Who is Earth ? Who is Water ? ” And so we find in Mazdaic 
texts that Time is a Youth of fifteen, Earth is the Archangel Spenta Armaiti 
(the Holy Piety), Water is the beautiful goddess-angel Ardvi Sura An5.hita 
The problem lies in rightly interpreting the verb i $: in which sense are these 
images of vision what they represent? Certainly they are not angels in the 
Biblical and the Qur’anic sense of mere messengers or servants of God; Corbin 
compares them rightly with the dii-angeli of Proolus. 

The Zamydd Yasht, speaking of the six Amesha Spentas, sings thus:® . the 
Amesha Spentas, the bright ones, whose looks perform their wish, tall, quickly 
coming to do, strong, and lor^y, who are xmdecaying and holy; who are ail 
seven (their seventh is Ahura Mazdah himself) of one thought; who are all 
seven of one speech, who are all seven of one deed; whose thought is the same, 
whose speech is the same, whose father and commander is the same, namely 
the Maker, Ahura Mazdah; who see one another’s soul thinking of good thoughts, 
thinking of good words, thinking of good deeds, thinking of Garonmana (the 
supreme paradise, ‘house of the hymns*), and whose ways are s hinin g as they 
go down to the libations; who are the makers and governors, the shapers and 
overseers, the keepers and preservers of these creations of Ahura Mazdah. 
It is they who shall restore the world, which will thenceforth never grow old 
and never die, will become never decaying, never rotting, ever living, evei 
increasing, and master of its wish, when the dead wiQ rise, when life and 
immortality will come, and the world will be restored at its wish. . . 

Here it seems that the Amesha Spentas play a role not very dissimilar to 
that of the “persons** of the Christian Trinity. It is remarkable that they 
are six, but are called seven, Ahura Mazdah himself being the seventh. This 
concept of Ahura Mazdah adding himself as the last to every hierarchical series 
of beings is often found in Mazdaic books. In order to understand it we must 
remember a sentence in the first chapter of Bundahishn “For Ohrmazd is both 
spiritual and material,” or, according to other translations: “For Ohrmazd 
both creations are celestial’*; in other words, everything is, for him, in trans¬ 
cendent, celestial stage. God can descend into all the stages of Being, eternally 
First and Last of every embodied or disembodied hierarchy, becaiise, sub sjpecie 
Deij evetything is transcendent and celestial and this descent can in no way 
“containinate’* Him, 

But these six Amesha Spentas are also the archangelic emblem-personifica¬ 
tion of the primordial elements: Earth (Spenta Armaiti), Cattle (Vohu Manah), 
Fire (Asha), Metals (Khshathra), Water (Haurvatat), Plants (Ameretat). 

5 Corbin, op. oil., p. 99. 

s 19. 15-20. 

^ Bundahishni I. 32. 
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They are the elements not as allegories of them, but as living personal symbols, 
as “Lords of the Species.” The concept of Ratu, Lord of the Species, is present 
ever 3 A>fhere in Mazdaie books. The Lord of the Species “Woman” is, for instance, 
the mythico-historical Daeha, “religion”; the Lord of the Species “Bird” is 
the mythical bird Saena meregha, or in modem Persian simurgh. The theological 
abstractions that presented themselves to the philosophico-ecstatic mind of the 
Prophet Zarathustra in a period in which a transformation of the mythico- 
theologicai concepts into pure philosophy was premature, assumed the plastic 
life of the gods of the former naturalistic pantheon. Holy Piousness, for example, 
came to be the Earth instead of rema ining an abstractly pure intellectual form. 
Or, better, it did not come to be in the historical sense of the expression, but 
vas probably already so double-faced in the mind of the Prophet, the historical 
Zarathustra or some other prophet, whose personal mystical experience is 
fundamental to the understanding of this as of all other concepts. The connec¬ 
tion of the Amesha Spentas with their natbral kingdoms is already retraoeable 
in the Gathas. In P^. 31.9 Armaiti is seen as specially favouring the earth’s tiUer. 
A verse after, the thrifty toiler in the fields is called one “who nourisheth 
Vohu Manah (“the Good Thought”—the Cattle), while in v. 21 Ahura Mazdah 
will give “the fat of Good Thought (Cattle)” to him who is His friend. But in 
the same Gathas we often hear that Ahura Mazdah created the world through 
Good Thought, which in these contexts seems to have nothing to do with 
cattle. Whatever the historical origins of these angelico- 83 rmbolical identifica¬ 
tions may have been, the fact remains that they had the highly important 
function of transfiguring the elements of nature into ethical values. Or, to put 
it better, there is an exchange of functions: natural elements are coloured with 
ethos^ and ethical values live a cosmic life. This is on© of the most typical 
features of Mazdaism. 

The Supreme God of Mazdaism has further interesting aspects that make him 
rather different from the God of classical monotheisms. He is, for instance, 
situated in a sort of transcendent Time and Space,® Boundless Time and Space- 
Light, or Uncreated Light (but the word for Space, gas, could be also mjrthologic- 
ally interpreted as “throne”). There is, in other words, a time-tension in God. 
But the student of Mazdaism becomes even more astonished when he comes 
to know that Ahura Mazdah has got a soul, or better a jravashi. As the idea 
of sold is a specially interesting aspect of Mazdaie thought, we shall treat it here 
as a particular case of Mazdaie “angelism.” 

In Mazdaie anthropology, according to Bundahishn,^ man was “fashioned 
in five parts—^body (tan), soul (jdn), spirit (ruvdn), prototype (adhvenah) 
and jravaski. Body is the material part; soul, that which is connected with the 
wind—^the inhaling and exhaling of breath; spirit, that which with consciousness 
in the body hears, sees, speaks and knows; the prototype is that which is 


® Cf. Butidahishn, I. 2. 

® Ibid,, III. 11. 
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situated in the station of the Sun; the iravasM is that which is in the presence 
of Ohrmazd, the Lord. He was created in this fashion because, during the 
period of the assault of the Aggressor, men die, their bodies rejoin the earth, 
their souls the wind, their prototypes the Sim, their spiiits the fravashi, so that 
the demons could not destroy the spirit.” This is what happens during the 
period of the “Assault” or of the Mixture (gumeckishn) of the good and evil 
creations. At the end of this v/orld, however, a real resurrection of the body 
will take place: the dead will be “reconstructed” (rist vlrdst). The Saviour 
(born from Zarathustra’s miraculously preserved sperm) will perform a sacrifice 
(yazishn) in which the bull Hatayosh will be killed, and from his fat and the 
white Haoma the ambrosia (anosh) wHJ be prepared. All men will drink it and 
become immortal. 

A pure concept of the “immortality of the soul,” in the Greek sense of the 
term, seems extraneous to Mazdaic thought. Every (good) man is already an 
angel, jravashi^ eternally in the presense of Ahura Mazdah; resurrection 
of the body too is not exactly identical with the same idea in Christian 
and Muslim tradition, for it happens in a moment which is not, properly 
speaking, a historical moment, but the epoch of frasho-kereti (Phi. frashkart) 
which is no more in Finite Time but in Boundless Time. The metaphysical 
peculiarity of this epoch is also clearly shown by the immolation of the Bull, 
otherwise in “normal time, a horrible sin for Mazdaism.” 

While the first three parts of the human compound do not need any explana¬ 
tion, we have to consider here the two concepts of prototype (adhvlnak) and 
fravashi. The former-is the heritage of an older astro-biological idea, common 
also in India, according to which the prototj^ical soul of the different categories 
of beings is preserved in the heavenly bodies. The race-type of Cattle is pre¬ 
served, for instance, in the moon (gaockiikTa, “having the form of Kine,” is an 
Avestic name for the moon), and that of Plants in the stars.^^Deeper and more 
easily interpretable in an ethical and philosophical way is the concept of 
fravashi. This term does not appear in the Gathas (which also ignore adhvenak, 
Mazdaicized afterwards), but in the so-called “more recent” parts of the Avesta 
it has already become the aspect that will remain fixed in the Pahlavi tradition. 
It is clearly kept distinct from “soul” in passages like Yt. 26. 7, and it seems 
that, at least in the beginning, only heroes had been considered to be having 
a fravashi. Bailey’s researches have demonstrated that the idea of fravashi is 
associated with “the defensive power emanating from a hero, even after 4iis 
death.” This originally aristocratic idea suffered a process of democratization 
in the course of time: eveiy' (righteous) man thus got his fravashi, whose 
protective and defensive force is exerted not only in his favour, but in favour 
of all those who invoke her. The '‘^fravashis of the Righteous” are seen as 
protectors of specially sacred places, of the mythical lake or sea (Vouru-kasha, 
of the ivhite Haoma, which we saw as an important ingredient of future 


'-0 Cf. Yl., 12. 
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ambrosia, of Zarathustra’s semen from which the future Saviours will be bom, 
etc. In their function as weleomers of the righteous souls after death they 
remind us of the Germanic Valkyrs. But the fravaskis are also something more. 
In a passage of Avesta^^ we read: “And these we present hereby to the fravashi 
of Zarathustra Spitama, the saint, for sacrifice, propitiation, and praise, and 
to those of the people who love Righteor^sness, with all the holy fravaskis 
of the saints who are dead and who are living^ and to those of men who are as yet 
unborn, and to those of the prophets who will serve us, and will labour to 
complete the progress and renovation of the world.” 

Fravaskis are, already now, real angelic doublets of the pious and good 
men, past, present, and future. Also the living seem to have already a fravashi 
in a sense slightly similar to but not at all identical with the “Guardian Angel” 
of the Christian tradition. But there is even more: we saw that Zarathustra, 
the Prophet, the “terrestrial God” as he is called in some parts of Avesta, has 
his fravashi, and this is obvious. However, it may seem strange to a rationalistic 
mind that the Archangels and even Ahuxa Mazdah Himself have their fravaskis. 
In Vendidad 19. 46-48 Zarathustra is invited to invoke the fravashi of Ahura 
Mazdah. This fascinating idea seems to assume a doublet of God Himself in a 
further hyper-transcendent dimension of Being; but, as is often the ease 
with many original and highly interesting Mazdaic terms and concepts, this 
idea is mentioned as if by chance and is soon dropped, without any inter¬ 
pretation or comment. 

These angelic doublets of the Good are also symbols of Free Choice (see also 
below). According to a typically Mazdaic myth.-theologoumenon preserved in 
Bundahishn,^2 the beginning of the millennia of the period of “Mixture” 
(gumechishn ), Akura Mazdah asked the fravaskis whether they preferred to 
remain untouched by and protected from every danger in the invisible, trans¬ 
cendent world or whether they were ready to descend and incarnate themselves 
in the visible material world in order to struggle with. Evil. The fravaskis 
accepted the second alternative. In this way a sort of de-doubling happened: 
now, in this material world the real man is his fravashi, liis angelic ego, that is 
at the same time his destiny and his true transcendental self; the moral 
responsibility of man is, in a sense, “transeendentalized.” Sin becomes equiva¬ 
lent to the treason of an angel. Metaphysically, every discussion on the existence 
of soul, etc., is rendered useless by this acceptance of the experienced fact of 
apriority of angel over man. 

We said that the Gathas do not mention the term fravashi. But they contain 
another idea that certainly contributed to give a new and ethical meaning to 
the (probably pre-Zarathustrian) heroica! myth of the Valkyr-fravashi. We mean 
the idea of Daena (Phi den). This term has been etymologically analyzed in 
the most discordant ways by philologists, looking for a semantic explanation 


* Ibid.. 24. 5. 
Bund.. III. 21-22 
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which may give reason for the double meaning of the word: “religion’’ a i 
“deep soul,” or better angelic personification of human deeds. Here are some 
interesting Gathic passages containing the term Daeiia: 

“He who renders the Saint deceived, for him shall later be destruction: 
long life shall be his lot in the darkness; foul shall be his food> his speech 
shall be of the lowest. This is the life, O ye vile! to which your deeds and your 
Daena will bring you!”^^ 

“Yea, I will declare the world’s two first spirits, of whom the more bountiful 
thus spake to the harmful: Neither our thoughts, nor our commands, nor our 
understandings, nor our beliefs, nor our deeds, nor our Daenas, nor our souls 
are at one.”^^ 

“But their (of the Evil ones) souls and their damas will groan when they 
will approach the Chinvat Bridge— 

“Declare to me, 0 Ahora, that path of the Good Thought where the Daena 
of the Saviours, i. e., their good works (ya hukereta), will taste the joys of 
Righteousness. . . 

A later text of Avesta, the Uadelckt Nask^'^ tells of the righteous soul 
meeting, after death, bis Daena in the form of a beautiful girl of fifteen; here 
we see again the mytho-poetic tendency of Mazdaic thought, making of every 
intelligible entity an angel. 

If we examine the above-quoted passages we shall see that in all of them we 
could freely translate Daena as “religious works,” ethical acts metaphysically 
considered. The fact that these acts “groan”^® is not at all astonishing, if we 
remember the easiness with which Mazdeans personify ideas. This explains 
also how a fravashi has been attributed to Ahura Mazdah himself. Ahura 
Mazdah has indeed a Daena in the Gathas; in Bundakishun^^ * 'omniscience and 
goodness,” i.e., supreme religious actions, are called Ahura Mazdah’s den 
(DaSna, “religion”). The primary sense of Daena seems to be ethico-religious. 
It is “religious acting” that (as is the case in quite a different mental environ¬ 
ment with the Hindu karma) creates a body, is representable visibly, and for 
Ahura Mazdah is His iight^® and for man his angel of light. As pointed out 
by Pagliano, it was this Zarathustric Daena that modified the warrior 
fravashis (Dumezil) into ethical angels. And it is in our opinion especially 
the myth of choice that gave also Ahura Mazdah a fravashi. In which 
sense is Ahura Mazdah so similar to the righteous man as to have Himself 
a jtavashi'i Chiefly in the sense tha* Ahura Mazdah also made a choice. Of 
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the two primordial Spirits—say the Gathas—‘'the most holy Spirit chose the 

Truth.’’2i 

This sense of angelic ethos has thus produced one of the deepest ideas of 
Mazdaism, the image of the “soul-angel-m/ife^r-religious work.” 

3. The Double Dualism 

Choice, the central ethical concept of Mazdaism, is a choice between tu^o. 
This leads us to examine the radical dualism that, according to many, is the 
basic idea of this religious philosophy. According to a Gathio passage,®^ “the 
two primordial Spirits that, in deep sleep, were heard as Twiiis, are the Excel¬ 
lent and the Evil, in thoughts, words, and deeds; and between these two the 
wise, not the foolish, have made their choice..,. And when these two Spirits 
met, they first established Life and Non-life and (they decided) that, at the 
end, the worst existence would be that of the followers of Lie, and the best 
spiritual force (Manah) woxdd be that of the followers of Truth. Beftween 
these two Spirits the followers of the Bruj chose the acting of the Worst One, 
but the Most Holy Spirit, who covers himself with the firm stones of heaven 
as his robes, chose the Truth, and those who desired to satisfy Ahura MazdSh 
through righteous actions did the same.” 

Good and evil are thus connected with an ethical choice, even if it seems 
that in the most ancient parts of Avesta, the Holy Spirit is not exactly iden¬ 
tical with Ahura Mazdah but is probably Ahura Mazdah in His choosing, 
‘‘acting” aspect. Another point that shows the typical ethicism of Zarathustrian 
dualism is the name, “Lie,” attributed to the evil principle. But in Gathic 
thought the evil beings and the Evil Spirit are not “fallen creatures” of Grod, as 
in the classical monotheism. They are beings of a purely negative and destruc¬ 
tive nature, which it would be absurd to t hink of as having been created by a 
good God, and the final destiny of which seems to be that of being reduced to 
nothing. Ahriman, in a later Pahlavi catechism (Fandivamak-i Zartusht ), is— 
the translation is correct—“a being who does not exist, who received nothing 
in himself,” and the same is endowed in Bwadahishn with the strange quality 
^^-havishnxh (“post-existence,” as opposed to the positive “pre-existence” of 
Ahura Mazdah). 

This ethos is, however—and here is again the typical feature of Mazdaic 
thought—strongly “cosmicized”: Goodness means, above all, promotion of 
Being, life, and agriculture. It means “growth” (a word often used in the 
Mazdaic texts) of good material existence too. “Righteousness, the Bundahishn 
says openly, obeys the same rules as (cosmic) Creation.”*® Ethos means also 
> material positivity. The evil people (we often hear, in Mazdaic texts, curses 
against the nomads, the non-producers, and the killers of cattle) are, above 
afl, the destroyers of existence. 

Yu 30. 5. 

** Ibid., 30. 3 ff. 
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We can now better understand the second t3rpe of dualism, a dualism now 
not of choice but of transcendence between the invisible (or celestial) menoX-, 
and the visible (or terrestrial) getlk; for God creates the terrestrial world to 
protect, foster, or help (adhyarth) the celestial world, which is, in a way, its 
prototype, its root (bun). This dualism is, however, radically different from 
the Platonic dualism. A very instructive passage of one of the most philo¬ 
sophical treatises of Mazdaism, the ShiJcand Gumamk Vickdr written in the 
third/ninth centurywill show this difference in a very clear way. 

‘'The gUlk is the fruit (bar) of menok', menoh is its root (bun). . . . The fact 
that getlk is the fruit and menok its root becomes clear when one thinks that 
every visible and tangible thing passes from invisibility to visibility. It is 
already well knovui that man and the other visible and tangible creatures come 
from the invisible and intangible mendk\m the same way, the form, the species, 
and the height and the breadth of a being are the same as those of the being 
that generated it; the body of man and other creatures, which is now mani¬ 
fested, was hidden and invisible in the semen that came from his parents; 
the semen itself, that was in the loins of the parents, passed to the stage of 
manifestation, visibility, and tangibility. We can therefore know by certainty 
that this visible and tangible gUlk has been created from an invisible and 
intangible menok^ and there is no doubt that it will come back from visibility 
and tangibility to the invisibility and intangibility of the same mindk.'' 

We see from this passage that this Mazdaic dualism differs from the Platonic 
and Gnostic dualism chiefly in the sense that for it matter and the woild are 
in no way an “inferior^’ stage of Being. On the contrary, Matter is, in a sense, 
the most mature and perfect aspect (the fruit) of Spirit. It differs, however, 
also from the views implied by too simple a creationistic monotheism inasmuch 
as it seems to admit not only “one” personal God and His immediate creation, 
but various stages of Being. 

Regarding the first point we refer the reader to a text^® in which it is clearly 
stated that the terrestrial world (getik) is higher in dignity than paradise 
(vahisht), because it is in this terrestrial, embodied, visible, and tangible w'orld 
only that the battle against the powers of Evil can be fought and won—a 
struggle that makes it possible for the soul “to strive with his thought 
(dhang-menishn) towards Beatitude.” One of the most important miraculous 
deeds accomplished by the Prophet Zarathustra was that of breaking the 
bodily forms (shikastand kdlpiU) of the Devils. Without their bodies the 
Devils are less perfect and less dangerous in their struggle. And here we find 
again the fundamentally ethical or rather cosmo-ethical function of the g^tik- 
menok dualism. Matter is useful in the struggle against Evil, 

Regarding the second point, let us remember that in the first chapter of 
Bundahishn, which contains one of the most detailed accounts of the double 
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creation of the world, the Slazdaic vision seems to involve various stages of 
creation, the highest of which are prototypical, emblematical. Even from some 
passages of the Gathas it may appear that God created first the prototypes 
of things, the Primordial Ox, the Protoanthropos, the Plant, etc. 

Coming back to the l^t sentence of the above-quoted passages of Shikand- 
Gumdnlh Vichdr, we see how this life of positive struggle in the material world 
blossomed forth from the celestial world in a cycle that is at the end destined 
to be reabsorbed into the celestial and invisible stage, once its ethical task has 
been fulfilled. Thus it seems that even the first dualism, that between Good 
and Evil, will become a monism again at the consummation of Time. Here 
we come to the idea of Time and Cycle as the instrument of a victorious 
struggle. 


4. Time and Cycle 

With regard to the question of Time also the Mazdaic thought shows an 
originality of conception that distinguishes it both from the Indian outlook 
assuming “flight from Time” as supreme salvation and beatitude, and fom the 
classical Semitic forms of monotheism by which Time seems to be conceived as 
an irreversible “line.” In order never to forget the peculiar “angelical” characfter 
of Mazdaism, the reader is reminded that in'BundaJiisn^^ Time is an angelic 
person, a youth of fifteen, “bright, with white eyes, tall and mighty, whose 
might is from valour, not from robbery and violence.” In other words, the 
Mazdean, in order to understand Time, did not intellectually “discuss” it as 
we do (that is w'hy European scholars rather anachronistically find so many 
“contradictions” in the Mazdaic texts referring to Time) but rather experi¬ 
mented with it in vision. And this vision shows them what is told in the first 
chapter of the same theological book.^^ 

“Thus it is revealed in the Good Religion. Ohnnazd was on high in omni¬ 
science and goodness: for Infinite Time He was ever in the Light. Omniscience 
and Light are the robes of Ohrmazd: some call them “religion” {den, see 
above). ... The Time of the robes is infinite like Ohrmazd, and Goodness and 
Religion, during aU the time of Ohrmazd, were, are and will be—Ahriman, 
slow in knowledge, whose will is to smite, was deep down in the darkness: 
(he was) and is, yet will not be. The will to smite is his robe, and darkness is 
his place: some call it the Endless Darkness.” 

The cosmic drama unfolds itself in a Time and in a Space, but Ahrimanic 
time is composed of only two moments, past and present. Time and Space 
have also a transcendent aspect. Transcendent Time is the so-called “Boundless 
Time” (samdn-i akandrak) or “Time of the Long Dominion” (zamdn-i derang- 
khmtdi). Time (not of course our “serial” time) exists even in the heart of the 
Absolute. There is not, in Mazdaic thought, too simple a contrast between 
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Time and Eternity. But let us continue our reading and see the “aim” of our 
serial time. Ohrmazd creates first a purely transoendent prototypical creation. 
Ahriman rises from the depths, sees it, and rushes forward to smite and destroy 
it. When Ohrmazd sees that struggle is unavoidable. He says to Himself: “If 
I do not fix a time for battle against him, then Ahriman could do to my 
creation even as he threatened, and the struggle and the mixtxire will be ever¬ 
lasting ; and Ahriman could settle in the mixed state of creation and take it 
to himself.” And “Ohrmazd said to the Destructive Spirit: ‘Fix a time, so 
that by this pace we may extend the battle for nine thousand years.’ For He 
knows that by fixing a time in this way the Destructive Spirit would be made 
powerless. Then the Destructive Spirit, not seeing the end, a^eed to that 
treaty, just as two men who fight a duel fix a term saying: ‘Let us on such 
a day do battle till night falls.’ This too did Ohrmazd know in His omniscience 
that within these nine thousand years, three thousand would pass entirely 
according to the will of Ohrmazd, three thousand years in mixture would pass 
according to the will of both Ohrmazd and Ahriman, and that in the last battle 
the Destructive Spirit would be made powerless and that He Himself would 
save creation from aggression.” 

Limited time, i.e., serial time (during 9,000 years), is then conceived in an 
ethical light, just like the material world in which it is manifested. Serial time 
is something like a great detoiir, an ample digression from Infinite Time, but a 
substantially positive detour^ because its aim is to render the battle against 
Evil possible and successful. Hence come some important consequences. 

(a) Destiny. —^If Time is a “youth” and if, as it is said in another text,** “the 
creator Ohrmazd dyed Time with colour,” Time cannot be an a priori form 
in the Kantian sense. Time is objectively colomed; it can be practically iden¬ 
tified with “destiny” ibakht, asagned lot). Some Mazdaic texts as, for example, 
the beautiful myth of the choice of the fravashis already mentioned, seem 
favourable to free-will, some others** seem in favour of predestination. Apart 
from the problems connected with the historical formation of these ideas, we 
must say that Mazdaic theology solves the problem in a rather consequential 
way. Pahlavi Vendiddd (5. 9. 33) maintains that “in the material world every¬ 
thing happens accozding to destiny {pat hakht), whereas in the celestial world 
everything is according to free action (pat knnishn). This solution of the 
problem of time is indeed a consequence of the angelic, emblematical outlook 
of Mazdaism. Destiny is no more than the visible, terrestrial, geiik aspect of 
its truer transcendent, invisible, merwlc prototype, which is freedom. More¬ 
over, in all this a part is also played by the Ohrmazd-Ahriman dualism, in 
the sense that Ahriman, through the creation of the seven accursed planets 
(these are for Mazdaism evil entities, while the fixed stars, and especially the 
Zodiacal signs are good, and caDed “the generals of Ohrmazd”), inserts him- 
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self into the play, trying to change the temporal destinies of men and of the 
world. In this he succeeds, however, only temporarily. And there is still an¬ 
other interesting concept, that of haghd^bakJU or portion allotted by the gods 
(divine destiny),®® a “supplement,” as it were, of destiny, added to that initially 
established {or, to put it better, added to the terrestrial emblem of transcendent 
human freedom) in order to recompense specially meritorious actions. “But 
the gods, we read in the above-mentioned texts, rarely concede that supplement 
of destiny, and they manifest it only in the celestial world,” in order to avoid 
a possible destruction of it by Ahrimanic forces, if it is manifested visibly in 
the getik. We must never forget that transcendent entities can struggle, and 
win and lose, only through their incarnation in the visible world. 

It is, howerrer, obvious that such an approach to the problem of destiny 
and free-will results in a fatalism even more radical than that reproached by 
some in the classical monotheistic religions. This is true especially when we 
think that some theological schools of Mazdaism, e. g., Zurvanism, maintain 
that both gods, Ohrmazd and Ahriman, are subject to Timers power of destiny. 
Time (Zurvan) is regarded as supreme God; and even Ohrmazd*^ is taken to 
have created the world “with the approval of Infinite Time” (pat dfrin-i 
zaman-% ahandrk). 

(b) The Apocataatasi ^.—When we consider limited Time to b© a detour^ a 
digression from transcendent Infinite Time, we are able to understand better the 
idea of the “cosmic cycle” typical of Mazdaism. Beading theological Mazdaic 
texts one is impressed by a tendency to connect the facts and happenings of 
the proto-history with those of the end of the world. The Heroes who will 
contribute to the creation of the “Future Body” (tan-i pasen) are the same 
Heroes as, at the dawn of existence, were the protagonists of the myth of 
the Beginning. The Saviour, or, better, the three eschatological Savioins are 
sons of the first Reveaier of the Faith, Zarathustra. They are practically Zara- 
thustra himself. To justify the enormous distance in time, there is the m 3 rth 
of Zarathustra’s sperm miraculously preserved in a lake, protected by the 
fravasliis. The beginning is the end. There is, in the limited, serial time, a 
circle leading it fatally towards Infinite Time. Gayomart, the first Man, the 
Protoanthrope, will also be the first Besuixected man^ the ancient hero Yam- 
shet (Mod. Pers. Jamshld) has already prepared, at the beginnings of history, 
the mythical Ark (mr) to save men from the terrible trials of the End. Past 
and Future seem united in an eternal Present, if seen svh specie mendk. The 
Apocatastasis is, transcendentally (menoWid), happening already (and some¬ 
times we find in these theological texts future events told by verbs in. the 
P^), Serial time is like an immen^ “delay” from metaphysical Time, but 
there is in it a positive curving towards the Origin. All events of this period 
“delay” are esehatologicaliy justified. The ancient victory of Sahm, tho 
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Hero, on certain demonic monsters is explained as necessary, because, without 
it, “it would have been impossible to fulfil Besxurectioii and Future Life.”®® 

It is, however, interesting to remark that the tan-i pasen, the “Future 
Body” or Future Life, is, though in a transcendent form, a real body, and—at 
least judging by some texts-^the renewed world will not be a mere re-identi¬ 
fication with the first stage of the prototypical minok creation, when it was 
“without thought, without touch, without movement in a moist stage like 
semen. On the contrary, the idea of the positivity of time, and that of the 
presence of an “Infinite Time” even in Eternity, seems to confer a colour of 
novelty and true Life to the new world, prepared by the struggling experience 
of the embodied creatures. It would be, however, too risky to proceed in these 
considerations further; for, as mentioned before, the Mazdaic texts too often 
leave the reader in the expectation of something that never comes. A really 
theological and philosophical development of their highly suggestive and inter¬ 
esting intuitions is absent. 

(c) Ethics .—We have not to fix our ideas on the chivalrous ethics of the 
stru^ie situated in Time, This struggle, like that of “two men who fight a 
duel,” is a free one, one in which man can always succumb; but just because 
Time is also an angel, the struggle is coloured with a metaphysical, supreme, 
“engagement.” It transcends everyday^s secular ethics. The metaphysioo- 
ethical responsibility of the Mazdean is such that he can pray in the words of 
the Gatha; “May we be such as those who will bring about the Transfiguration 
of the World.”®® At the same time, however, and for the same reasons, Maz¬ 
daic ethics, rooted as it is in an objective Time, is a heavily heteronomous one. 
This causes it to be different not only from our modem autonomous ethics, 
but also from the purely theonomous ethics of the classical forms of mono¬ 
theism. Mazdaic ethics is still strictly coimected with semi-mythical realities 
and with a moral dualism always in danger of transfoiming itself into a cosmo¬ 
logical dualkm. In other words, Grood and Evil mean to the Mazdean something 
more than what they mean to us. There is an entire series of situations and 
objects (Time is dyed mth colour) intrinsically evil, Ahrimanic. We deduce from 
various passages in Mazdaic Scriptures that not only the nomad is naturally evil, 
but also the non-Iranian (anerdn) is something objectively evil in comparison 
with the Iranian; insects and snakes are evil and so on. The idea that the 
natural essence (gdkr) of certain given beings is radically and metaphysically 
diabolical is very clear from the texts, and even some characters of history,®^ 
such as Alexander the Greek and Frasiyak the Turanian are no more than 
devilish creatures of Ahriman. The problem of how much did Evil permeate 
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the creation of Ahura Mazdah during the period of “Mixture’* has been solved 
by Mazdeans in a rather heavy, objective, clasaificatory way. 

There have been, however, acute minds that started to meditate on the 
origin of that Evil which the traditional Mazdaic texts gave as an iinexplained 
presupposition, or rather considered it a fact not needing any explanation. 
So was bom Zurvanism, a theologieo-philosophical school, that is considered 
by some European Orientalists to be a real autonomous religion. To solve the 
problem of the origin of Evil, Mazdaic mind again created a myth: that of the 
primordial “doubt” of the Time~God (Zurvan), a doubt b:om which Ahriman 
was born, as a wicked “twin” of Ohrmazd. This school seems also to have 
shown a tendency, at least according to recent studies, to unify and sym¬ 
metrize the two dualisms already mentioned, in the sense that the material 
world, the realm of the flesh, begins to be identified with the Ahrimanic 
creation. This remained only a very vague tendency in Zurvanism, but the 
identification, quite in the spirit of Gnosticism, was totaUy accomplished by 
Manichaeism, in the Iranian texts in which Zurvan is the name of the Supreme 
Grod, while Ohrmazd passes to the stage of Pfotoanthropos. But such an identi¬ 
fication completely breaks the frame and organism of Mazdaic thought, that 
has always considered Manichaeism to be the most dangerous and most 
Ahrimanic heresy. 


5. Conclusion 

We have studied in too rapid and perhaps too unphilosophical a way, the 
mythical logic, the dualistic and angelical metaphysics, the chivalrous and 
fatalistic ethics of Mazdaism. It is now necessary to say a word on the impor¬ 
tance of this thought for the development of the subsequent phases of the philo¬ 
sophical history of Iran and Islam. Those who know the strange and highly 
interesting world of Muslim “heresies” cannot deny that some features of their 
theological systems strongly remind us of the Mazdaic Weltamchauung. We 
mean, above all, their curious angelical approach to metaphysics, their tend¬ 
ency to recreate a purely “mental” mythology, identifying, e.g., the first 
intellect or Logos with this or that historical person, or telling, as the Nusairls 
do, that ‘Ali is the Ma'na (Supreme Meaning) and Muhammad is the Ism 
(Transcendent Name), etc. 

Professor Corbin demonstrated in his remarkable essays the influence of 
pre-lslamic Iranian thought on Mxislim thinkers like Suhrawardi Maqtui and 
on Isma‘llism, but his contempt of history and historical method seems rather 
exaggerated. It is indeed very difficult to identify the historical channels 
through which these influences may have penetrated Islam. Many seem, how¬ 
ever, to forget that the most important Pahlavi theological texts were written 
m Muslim Persia in the most flourishing period of Islam and that discussions 
among Muslims, Christians, Manichaeans, and Mazdeans are documented in 
the third/ninth century at the Court of the Caliph al-Mamun. The influences 
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seem have been mtitnal, for it has been shown that some Pahlavi texts 
conta^ quotations from the Qur^an and mention contemporary Muslim cur¬ 
rents of thought such as that of the Mu‘tazilah. 

But apart from this direct influence, we could more surely admit another 
kind of indirect convergence. The late systematic Mazdaic thought was no 
doubt influenced by late Hellenism and Gnosticism, in the same way as the 
first Islamic thought was influenced by Hellenism, Sabaeanism, and Gnosti¬ 
cism during the second and third/eighth and ninth centuries. Hence there 
resulted, in both the spiritual worlds, a similar functioning that can give the 
illusion of direct influence, especially when similar languages, Pahlavi and 
modem Persian, are used. 

If these considerations may seem to discourage the exaggerated enthusiasm 
of some pan-Iranianists (it is sufficiently known that even ancient Iran had 
been rather strongly “semitized” by Babylonian and old S 5 nian influences), 
they also point to the fact that the organic thought of Mazdaism assumed its 
truer and deeper historical value just because it did not remain the heritage of 
a single race or a single people, but, being in itself historically a composite 
product, synthesized itself with the seeds of the extremely original and rich 
philosophico-theological value, Islam, that was destined in its turn to spread 
them in their most mature form throughout the entire civilized world. 

Note,—The quotations from Avesta and Pahlavic texts are given, modifying here 
and there some rather contradictory European versions, after comparing them 
with the original texts. The writer is fully aware of the fact that some of them 
remain personal and rather conjectural interpretations. 
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Chapter IV 
GREEK THOUGHT 

A 

THE EARLY BEGINNINGS 

The thinking of the early Greeks, like that of all ancient peoples, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Hittites, Phoenicians, and Indians, was more mythological and 
speculative, more poetical and theogonical than physical or metaphysical. It 
exhibited more the play of imagination than the working of reason. It is true 
. that the basic effort of the Greeks, as of those other peoples, was to understand 
the origin and nature of things, but, like children, what they understood was 
a world of their own make-believe rather than the real world around them. 
They personified all elements of nature into powerful and immortal divinities, 
having the same desires, passions, and relationships as themselves, and endowed 
them with powers more or less proportionate to their magnitude. The sky, the 
earth, and the indeterminate space between them, the darkness under the 
earth, the ocean, river, or water supposed to encircle the earth, thunder and 
lightning, day and night, air and ether, love and soul, were all divinities 
respectively named as Ouranos, Gaia, Caos, Erebos, Okeanos, Zeus, Day, 
Night, Air, Aether, Eros, and Psyche. Similarly, the lowest region below the 
earth was named Tartaros, the god of punishment, and the region above that, 
Hades, the god of the dead. 

For Homer, all gods originated from Okeanos (water) and his sister and wife, 
Tethys. For Hesiod, in the beginning there was shapeless indeterminate space 
(Caos) containing the seeds of all things. From him sprang Night, the mother 
®f sleep and subduer of all gods, and the darkness under Mother Earth (Erebos); 
.^ud the couple produced Day and the upper reaches of space (Aether). Next 
<*anio into being Mother Earth (Gaia) and love (Eros) the latter of which 
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rules the hearts of gods and men. Mother Earth then gave birth to Heaven 
(Ouranos) and then by mating with this son, she produced water (Okeanos). 
For the Orphics, Night was the first and from her came Heaven and Mother 
Earth. 

Though Eros was produced at a very early stage, reproduction was not 
always the result of mating. For example, in Hesiodic cosmogony Gaos pro¬ 
duced Night and Erebos, and these two produced Ether and Day, and Gaia 
gave birth to Portos, either without mating or without sleeping with their 
mates. Similarly, in the Orphic accoimt Kronos, the son of Sky (Ouronos), by 
a deceit as directed by his mother Earth (Gaia) hid himself in a place of 
ambush and when his father came along with Night and in desiring love 
spread himself over her, he sheared off his genitals. The drops of blood that 
fell fertilized Gaia and generated the Furies, Giants, and the Melian Nymphs, 
and the blood that fell into the sea produced Aphrodite (Venus). This element 
like many other contents of Greek cosmogony is of pre-Greek origin for its 
variants are found in the cultures of the Hittites and the Hindus as well. 
From Kronos all other gods sprang. Zeus (Jupiter), the god of thunder and 
lightning, was one of his sons from his sister and consort Rhea. Apollo the 
sun-god, who with his horses and chariot sailed in the golden bowl round the 
streams of Okeanos, was the son of Zeus from Leto. Apollo’s sister Artemis, 
the hunting goddess, was the mistress of aU wild things. 

This rough account of the earliest Greek speculation from the dawn of 
Greek civilization, about 1200 B.C. down to the seventh century B.C., clearly 
indicates that it concerned itself with (i) the nature of things in the universe, 
(ii) the nature of gods, and (iii) the origin of the world and the gods. There¬ 
fore it can be described to be cosmological, theological, and cosmogonical. 
Its language was poetry. 


B 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN THE MAINLAND AND THE 

ISLANDS OF ASIA MINOR 


Ionic Philosophy 

It goes to the credit of the philosophers of Miletus, the metropolis of Ionia, 
a Greek colony in Asia Minor ruled by Persia, to have divested Greek thought 
of theogony and cosmogony and made the phenomena of nature and their 
origin their chief concern. Their thought was, however, more physical and 
cosmological than metaphysical. Each of them attempted to discover a single 
basic material from which everything sprang. 

Thales .—^The first of this group of thinkers was Thales (b. c. 640 B.C.) of 
Miletus, in Ionia which was a commercially developed Greek colony in Asia 
Minor and had close contacts with the relatively advanced peoples of Eg 3 ^t 
and Babylonia. He was a man of great practical wisdom and was one of the 
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seven sages of antiquity. He is said to have visited Egypt and brought geo¬ 
metry frdni there; foretold solstices and an eclipse, presumably by studying 
the Babylonian records; measured the height of a pyramid by its shadow; 
tumed^he course of a river; and discovered the constellation Little Bear. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the earth floated on water, magnet had life because it could 
move iron, water is the origin, of all things, and all things are full of gods. 
How he came to these last two conclusions is not known now, nor was it known 
in antiquity, but the connection of his doctrine of water with Homeric Okeanos 
is evident. No one knows if he set down these ideas in writing, but if he did, 
no writing of his has survived. 

Anaximander .—The second of these Milesian philosophers was Anaximander, 
a younger contemporary and disciple of Thales. He and a non-Milesian Phere- 
cydes were the first two Greeks who wrote in prose. For him the first prin¬ 
ciple from which arose by eternal motion the heavens, the worlds, the divinities 
that encompass the earth—a cylindrically shaped centre of all these worlds— 
and all other things indeed, is an infixdte, indeterminate, eternal, all-enfolding, 
and all-controlling stuff. From this indeterminate something are separated 
off the opposites, dry and moist, warm and cold, and these form nature with 
its septate elements (air, water, fire, and earth) and opposite qualities which 
are held in just balance by time. 

A sphere of flame formed ro\md the air surrounding the earth, like a bark 
round a, tree, broke off into certain balls, thus forming the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. All living beings arose on the earth by gradual development 
out of the elementary moisture under the drying influence of heat. The first 
living being that appeared thus was a fish. 

Anaxiinenes .—^The third Ionian philosopher of Miletus was Anaiknander’s 
disciple Anaximenes. He wrote just one book of which only one complete 
sentence has survived. The originative substance, according to him, is one, 
infinite, and not indefinite but definite. It is air* which changes by conden¬ 
sation and rarefaction. In its finest form it is fire; in being made thicker, it 
becomes wind, then cloud, then water, then earth, and then stones; and the 
rest, things and gods, come into being from these. Hot and cold are also due 
to the same processes, the rarefied being hot and the condensed cold. The 
earth which is flat and round like a plate rides on air. The heaven is a vaiilt 
that moves round the earth as a cap round the head. The heavenly bodies are 
fire raised on high, some fixed like nails in the crystalline others moving 

Hke *‘fiery leaves.” 

Heraclitus .—With another Ionian philosopher, Heraclitus, the problem of 
philosophy shifted from the nature of substance to that of change. His home 
was at Ephesus, one of the tw^elve cities of Ionia famous for their temples. 
He was in his prime in about 500 B.C. He is said to have written one book 
covering all knowledge, metaphysical, scientific, and political, and that in a 
style unparalleled in its brevity and difficulty of interpretation. This difficulty 
embodied in a story that Euripides lent this book to Socrates who, when 
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asked what he thought of it, replied, ‘‘Splendid what I have understood; 
also, I believe, what I have not understood—exept that it needs a Delian 
diver.” Of this book only 139 fragments have survived out of which 13 are 
said to be doubtful and spurious. His influence in the history of philosophy 
cannot be over-estimated. 

According to him, while things remain the same, they are yet not the same; 
they constantly change. In the same river we both step and do not step, for 
those who step in the same river have different waters flowing ever upon them. 
Thus, it is not possible to step twice in the same river or touch the same 
material substance twice. There is a perpetual change, a perpetual becoming 
in which being and not-being are harmonized. Even God changes. 

The universe of change is eternal and everlasting. It is made by no man or 
god. Its basic substance is fire, which also steers all the changes according to 
law. There is an exchange—all things for fire and fire for all things, like goods 
for gold and gold for goods. , 

There is a Law of the universe that is common to aO. It is the Law divine 
and nourishes all other laws. Though all things come into being according to 
this Law, most men are always incapable of understanding it. The soul has 
its own law ■which consists in growing according to the nature of its own seed. 
Everything issues from and goes back to the basic substance, fire, according 
to the law of necessity. 

Fire kindles in measure and is quenched in measure. The sim will not trans¬ 
gress its measure; otherwise the Furies, ministers of Justice, ■will find him out. 

Everything comes about also by way of strife, strife between opposites, be¬ 
tween cold and hot, dry and wet. We are fundamentally the same whether 
we are alive or dead, awake or asleep, for the latter of each pair of opposites, 
having changed by strife, becomes the former and this again having changed 
becomes the latter. To souls it is death to become water, to water it is death 
to become earth. From earth comes water and from water soul. Water lives 
the death of air, air the death of fire, fire the death of earth, and earth the 
death of water. 

That which differs with itself is in agreement; whatever is in opposition is 
in concert. From opposing tensions like that of the bow and the lyre arises 
the most beautiful harmony. God (Zeus) is daj^-night, ■winter-summer, war- 
peace, satiety-famine. He changes like fire which when mingled with smoke 
of incense is named according to each man’s pleasure. He alone is "wise. 

Our knowledge is relative. Everything is known by its opposite. Disease 
makes health pleasant and good, hunger satisfaction, weariness rest. People 
would not know right if they did not know -wrong. Moderation is the greatest 
virtue and wisdom is to speak the truth and to act according to nature. A 
dry soul is the wisest and best. Character, for man, is destiny. Absolute truth 
is kno^m only to Gk)d for whom all things are beautiful, good, and just. 

Heraclitus’ physics follows from his metaphysics. Fire is the basic material 
substance from which all things come and into which all tlfings go, and this 
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cycle of creation and destruction goes on for ever. Earth rarefied becomes 
water and water rarefied partly remsdns moist and partly gets akin to fire, 
and by this process the bright fiery parts become the stars, sun, and moon, 
and the darker parts, being near earth, form the fiery bodies that shine less 
brightly. The size of the sun is equal to the breadth of a man’s foot. 

C 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN SOUTH ITALY AJSTD SICILY 

In about 530 B.C. another centre of Greek speculation arose, and the prob¬ 
lem of philosophy shifted from the nature of substance and change to the 
form and relation of things and permanence. Pythagoras of Samos, an Ionian 
island in the Aegean Sea off the west coast of Asia Minor, settled down in 
South Italy at Crotona, a Greek colony, where he formed a society with aims 
at once pohtical, philosophical, and religious. Xenophanes, an Ionian thinker, 
who was in the prime of life in 530 B.C., migrated to Elea, a Greek settlement 
in South Italy. He and his pupil, Parmenides, and grand pupil, Zeno, formed 
what is generally known as the Eleatic school. 

1. Pythagoras 

Pythagoras was ia the prime of life in 530 B. C. No wTitten work was left 
by him, but there are references to him in Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Empe¬ 
docles, Plato, and others. All teaching was done by him by word of mouth, 
because one of the rules imposed upon the members of the brotherhood founded 
by him—a rule equally binding on the master and the disciples—was that of 
secrecy, betrayal being punishable by excommunication. 

He is said to have visited Eg 3 q>t and Babylon where he learnt the mathe¬ 
matical and religio-mystical elements of his philosophy. One of his chief doc¬ 
trines was transmigration of the soul. His system had an element of asceticism 
based on taboos prohibiting the eating of beans, killing some kinds of animals 
for sacrifice and food, and wearing of woollen clothes at religious ceremonies. 
The school did a mass of work in mathematics, the mechanics of sound, and 
geometrical theorems, but it is difficult to say how much of this work went 
to Pythagoras himself. According to him, Number was the First Principle and 
numbers and their relationships were the essence of all things. This idea made 
the Pythagoreans base their philosophy on mathematics. The original number 
was Monad, the Principle of Oneness, which was equated to Limit. They deve¬ 
loped a duaiistic cosmology founded on the pairs of opposites. These are: 
One-Two (Monad-Dyad), One being the principle of Limit imposing itself 
upon Two, the principle of the Unlimited ever-existing Void (empty space 
made of air or vapour), Odd-Even, One-Many, Right-Left, Male-Female, Rest- 
Motion, Straight-Curved, Light-Darkness, Good-Bad, and Square-Oblong. 
Things came into existence by the opposition of the Limiting and the 
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Unlimited and their harmony. From the Monad, the One or the Limiting, and 
the Dyad, the Unlimited, came the numbers and their relations, from the num¬ 
bers came the points, from the points lines, from lines planes, from planes solids, 
and from solids the perceptible elements, fire, water, earth, air, each consisting 
of particles or atoms of different shapes. The One by working from within 
outward created all shapes and by the reverse process of drawing the Un¬ 
limited inward created the earth, the counter-earth, a body revolving once 
a day between the earth and the central fire, the planets, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and everything they contained. Everything has a number, the central 
fire one, the earth two, the sun seven, and so on. Even im m aterial substance 
like the soul and abstract qualities such as justice, courage, right, motion, 
etc., were assigned ntnnbers. 

The school very early saw the relations between the notes of the Octave 
and the length of the string and designated them as symphonies. The heavens 
are in harmony and in their motion, they make music which Pythagoras alone 
was said to be able to hear. 


2. The Eleatic School 


Xenophanes .—The founder of the Eleatic school, Xenophanes, was a con¬ 
temporary of Pythagoras. He was in the prime of his life in about 530 B.C. 
He condemned Homer and Hesiod for attributing to the gods aO things that 
are shameful and a reproach to mankind: theft, adultery, and mutual decep¬ 
tion. There is, according to him, one God among gods and men, the greatest, 
and He is not at all like mortals in body and mind. He remains permanently 
the same, not moving and undergoing change; and without toil He sets every¬ 
thing in motion, by the power of His thought. 

Complete knowledge of gods, men, and things is impossible. No man has 
ever seen certain truth, nor will anyone ever see it. Whatever we can know, 
we know after long seeking. 

Everything, comes from earth and goes back to earth at last. Water also 
contributes to the being and growth of things. The sea is the source of clouds, 
winds, and rivers, and the sun moves about the earth and gives it warmth. 

Parmenides .—Parmenides of Elea was a contemporary of Heraclitus and 
about twenty-five years his junior in age. He was Xenophanes* disciple and, 
tiad also a Pythagorean as his teacher. His philosophy like that of his pupil 
Reno’s was a reaction against the philosophy of Heraclitus. He took up Xeno¬ 
phanes’ idea of permanence and developed it by the help of rigorous logic. 
He gave expression to his thought in a poem addressed to his disciple, Zeno, 
who wa,s his junior by about twenty-five years. In the prologue of this poem 
he allegorieally relates how in the chariot of the senses, of which the wheels 
were the ears and steeds the eyes, he was carried to the place of the goddess 
Night and she revealed to him the way of truth and the way of opinion. 

In the way of truth, he is told what reason (Logos) can think, exists; what 
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it cannot think, does not exist. It is not. thinkable that what-is-not is. Not- 
Being, therefore, does not exist and Being alone exists. If Being alone is, it 
follows that it does not come into being, for if it did, it would have to come 
from something which is Not-Being; but from Not-Being it could not come, for 
Not-Being does not exist. There being nothing besides it, nothing could bring 
it into being at one time rather than at another. It is therefore ever present. 
For it, there is no before and after. It is permanent and eternally continuous. 
As there is nothing besides it to bring it into being, there is nothing besides it 
to destroy it. It is one indivisible whole, for there is no Non-Being to lie be¬ 
tween its parts. It is all alike. It is also motionless, for there is nothing besides 
it to move it and there is nothing in which it can move. It is limited, but 
why it is so is not explained. There being no Not-Being to stop it, it cannot 
be more or less in any direction. It is therefore a well-roimded sphere, complete 
on ail sides. 

The way of opinion is the way of untruth and false belief. The goddess 
shows it to him to enable him to guard himself against it. The beliefs mentioned 
in this connection as false are: the opposites of Light and Darkness are the 
First Causes; to be and not to - be are the same; for everything the^ is a way 
of opposing stress; the moon shines with light borrowed from the sun; the 
sun and the moon were separated from the milky way; the earth is rooted in 
water—beliefs which were held by some of his predecessors and contemporaries, 

Parmenides’ speculation involved four basic canons: (1) that Being not 
having sprung from Not-Being was itself ultimate, (2) that Void, being non¬ 
existent, could not be, (3) that plurality could not come out of the primal 
Unity, (4) nor could motion and change. These canons were generally regarded 
as the last word on philosophy till the time of Plato who was the first to expose 
their fallacies. 

Zeno .—Zeno of Elea wrote a book called Attacks in defence of Parmenides’ 
theory of Being as One, indivisible, and permanent. His method was to take 
the opposite view and reduce it to absurdity by showing that it led to. con¬ 
tradictory conclusions. This method, of which he himself was the originator, 
is called reductio ad ahsurdnm. He first took up the proposition: Things are 
many, and then showed that they must be both finite and infinite. If they 
are many, they must be of a niunber; they are neither more nor less. If they 
are neither more nor less, they are finite. Again, if they are many, they must, 
on the other hand, be infinite, for there are always other things in between 
them, and again others between these and so on ad infinitum. 

If things are many, they must be either without magnitude or with magni¬ 
tude. If "without magnitude, then if a thing is added to another thing there 
■w-ould be no addition in magnitude. The unit added is, therefore, infinitely 
small, as small as nothing. If anything has magnitude, it follows that part 
of it must also have magnitude and so the part preceding it, and the part that 
precedes the preceding one and so on ad infinitum. Therefore, it must be iii 
finitely large. 
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If a thing moves, it is neither in the place in which it is, nor in that in which 
it is not, but either alternative is impossible. If a thing is in a place, it is at 
rest. Nor can anything happen to a thing in a place where it is not. 

If everything is in space, space is either something or nothing. If space is 
something, then space is itself in something and that something in something 
else and so on ad infinitum. 

Zeno argued similarly against motion. In this connection he advanced 
four arguments: (1) You cannot traverse a given length, for to traverse it you 
must reach the half-way position and then the half-way position of the remain¬ 
ing half, and so on ad infinitum. Again, motion is impossible because it is 
impossible to pass through infinite positions in finite time. (2) If the tortoise 
is given a start, Achilles cannot catch up with it, for while he runs that distance, 
the tortoise will have got further, and so on ad infiTtitum. (3) If you shoot an 
arrow at a target, it cannot reach the target, because it has to pass through an 
infinite number of positions and that cannot be done in finite time. (4) Sup¬ 
pose there are three sets of solids A, B, and C: A at rest, B moving in one 
direction, and C moving in the opposite direction at equal speeds. Solids in B 
and C would pass one another twice as quickly as they pass those in A. 
Therefore equal speeds are at unequal speeds which is absurd. 

These dilemmas of Zeno have puzzled the philosophers aU through the ages, 
but the real solution has been found only in the physico-mathematical develop¬ 
ments of modem times. 

Melksus .—^Melissus of Samos was younger than Zeno by about ten years. 
He did not actually live in Elea or any other Greek part of South Italy^ -yet 
he belonged to the Eleatic school, because he accepted most of the views of 
Parmenides. He wrote a poem On Being some fragments of which have survived. 
According to him, Being or the One caimot come into being, and change, 
move, have pain or any multiplicity or divisibility. If Being had a beginning, 
it would have been from Not-Being, but nothing can come out of Not-Being. 
If Being had no beginning, it cannot have an end, for if nothing can come out 
of Not-Being, nothing can go into Not-Being. Therefore, Being has been from 
eternity and is everlasting. There is no creation and no destruction. Being is 
also infinite in magnitude, for if limited, it must be limited by Not-Being which 
is impossible. In Being there is no change, for if Being altered, then what was 
before must have passed away or become Not-Being and what was not before, 
i.e., Not-Being, must have come into being which both are impossible. There¬ 
fore there is no rarefaction and no condensation. Being cannot move, for there 
is no Void for it to move into. Being cannot feel pain, for pain is felt through 
the addition or subtraction of something, i.e., by not remaining the same, 
but Being always remains the same. 

• ^ 

3. Empedocles 

Empedocles of Acragas, a town in Sicily and capital of the south-western 
province of Italy, was a contemporary of Zeno and of the same age as he. He 
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wrote two poems entitled On Nature and Purifications. Like Mehssus, he was 
deeply influenced by Parmenides* Agreeing with Parmenides that Being could 
not come out of Not-Being, that plurality, divisibility, change, and motion 
could not spring from Absolute Unity, and that there was no Void,-he explained 
plural^, divisibility, change, and motion by denying the Original Absolute 
Unity. The original undifferentiated whole, according to him, consisted of 
four eternally existing elements—Are, air, earth, and water—cleaving no Void. 
Each of the elements is underived and indestructible and of a specific nature. 
Prom these elements come all things that were, are, and will be. Change is a 
mere rearrangement and reshuffling of these elements. It arises from motion 
and motion cannot arise from Absolute Being. To explain motion he postulated 
two motive powers, Love and Strife, existing from eternity along v/ith the four 
elements and having infinite power. He held that there is no absolute genera¬ 
tion or absolute decay. VHiat are caDed creation and destruction are really 
commingling and separation of the elements, the former being the work of 
Love and the latter of Strife. 

Existence passes through three stages. In the first stage Love alone was 
active and the elements were mingled together forming one all-inclusive 
Whole—a Whole which had no feet, no knees, and no genitals, but was a 
sphere equal to himself from all sides. The middle stage was the one in which 
Love and Strife were both active, but Strife gradually gained the upper hand. 
In this stage the elements became separated from the Whole. The first to 
separate was air that flowed around in a circle and took up the position sur¬ 
rounding the world, and its outermost margin solidified itself to form the 
firmament. It was followed by fire which ran upwards under the solidified 
periphery round the air and displaced the air of the upper half. Fire was fol¬ 
lowed by earth and earth by water. By further commingling appeared soli¬ 
tary limbs, foreheads, eyes, breasts, arms, feet, etc., wandering about and 
seeking for union. When Love and Strife more or less mingled together, by 
their action there was a mingling of these limbs into chance combinations form¬ 
ing monsters and deformed organisms, like creatures having faces and breasts 
on both sides, cattle with the fronts of men, and men with the heads of cattle. 
Later, those things which were accidentally well fitted to one another survived; 
the rest disappeared. Those things are most suitable for coming-together which 
are made like one another. It is these which are united by Love. Those things 
which differ most from one another in their origin, mixttire, and form are 
made so by Strife and are very baneful. At the next stage gradually appeared 
“whole-natured forms”—^first plants, then gradually fish, birds, wild animals, 
men, and even gods who are the highest in honour—and people said things had 
come into being. As the process of separation tinder the inSuenee of Strife 
continued, the sexes were distinguished. When Love is completely inactive 
mid Strife alone is operative, the last stage of extreme separation is reached 
mid individual things disappear, and men not knowing the truth call this their 

death. 
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This stage of extreme separation is foOowed by a period when Love regains 
its ascendancy and reunites the separate elements, and individual things re¬ 
appear. But when Love alone roles and Strife is inactive, these things again 
disappear and the original stage of one all-in<^usive Unity is re-established. 
This cycle of One changing into many and many changing into One is endlessly 
repeated as appointed by Fate. 

In Purifications, Empedocles deals with the relation of man to the universe. 
He identifies the soul with fire. The soul first existed mingled in the original 
undifferentiated Whole (God). Then Strife detached it from the Whole. It 
passes through the stages of plants, wild animals, and men and then, if p\irified 
by fasting and continent living, it is taken back by Love to the original Whole 
and becomes one with God. 

In man all the elements, air, fire, earth, water, and Love and Strife are 
present; and since like perceive like, he can perceive all the elements in the 
surrounding world throxigh the senses. Eds blood also contains ah the elements. 
His thought-consciousness resides chiefly in the blood round the heart. All 
things give off effluences and when the effluences of two bodies are of the 
right size to fit into the pores of their respective organs, sensation of the one 
in the other takes place. All sense-organs are equally reliable, and it is a 
mistake not to trust sense-experience. 

Thus, to Empedocles goes the credit of basing knowledge on experience and / 
recognizing observation expressly as a method of inquiry. Some of his cosmo/' 
logical, botanical, and embryological findings are remarkable. 

The sun, according to him, is not in its nature fire, but rather a reflection 
of fire like that which comes from water. It is collected in a ball which travels 
round the great sky. The moon, which is composed of air shut in by fire and 
solidified like hail, gets its light from the sun. When in her movement round 
the earth, the moon comes below the sun, she cuts off its rays, and shadow is 
thrown as much on the earth as the breadth of the moon. The earth makes 
night by coming in the way of the sim’s rays. The earth is stable in the midst 
of revolving heavens, like water in a revolving bowl. 

Plants are living things and they combine both sexes in One. The substance 
of the child's limbs is divided between the parents, and the child resembles 
whichever of the parents has contributed most. Ail things inhale and exhale. 
There are bloodless channels in the flesh of them all, stretched over their 
bodi^* surface, and at the mouths of these channels the outermost surface of 
the skin is pierced right through with many a pore, so that blood is kept in, 
but an easy path is cut for the air to pass through. 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY BACK TO ASIA MINOR 


i. Anaxagoras and Diogenes of ApoIIonia 


Anaxagoras .—Anaxagoras was a contemporary of Zeno and Empedocles, 
about ten years older than both. At the age of twenty he migrated to Athens 
and stayed there for thirty years and, being prosecuted for impiety because 
he maintained that the sun was a red-hot mass of metal, lie withdrew to 
Lampsacus in Asia Minor where he died in about 42S B.C. He was an associate 
of Anaximenes and Protagoras and teacher of Euripides and Pericles by the 
latter of whom he was defended in his prosecution which resulted, according 
to some, to a fine and his exile and, according to others, to condemnation to 
death in his absence. He UTote only one book some fragments of which are 


still extant. 

Anaxagoras could not see how Empedocles drew an infinite variety of things 
from only four elements and two motive forces. Love and Strife. He, there¬ 
fore, postulated that the first undifferentiated whole contained mixed together 
all the opposites of Anaximander, Heraclitus, and the Pythagoreans, all the 
four elements of Empedocles, and, besides, seeds, infinite in number and small<|;: 
ness and in every respect different from one another, of all things that were 
ultimately to emerge. For explaining the separation of things and their gro^v’th 
from their seeds he substituted Empedocles’ motive forces of Love and Strife 
by the single intellectual motive force of Mind. Mind is infinite, all alike. 
self'iTiled, and all alone by itself. Though it is mixed with nothing, it is none 


the less present where everything else is, whether as mixed or separated off. 
If it were mixed with things, they would have limited it from controlling 
everjdihing the way it does. Mind has knowledge of all things, mixed and 
separated, past, present, and future; has the greatest power; controls every¬ 
thing that has life; and sets everything in order, including the rotation of 
the air, aether, the sun, and the moon. It is the finest and the purest of all 
that is. 

He agreed with Parmenides and Empedocles that nothing can come out 
of nothing. As the seeds of all things are present in the Original Whole, nothing 
new comes into existence. Nor is anything destroyed. Change means only 
mixture and separation. 

He held that all things are infinitely great and infinitely small—infinitely 
great because they contain an infinite number of parts, and infinitely small 
because even the smallest of parts is infinitely divisible into smaller and still 
smaller parts. 

His cosmogonieal findings were as follows. The Mind imparted at first a 
rotary movement to the mixed W^hole (Caos) and this movement caused the 
separation of all bodies in the Cosmos. The first things to emerge were air an<l 
aether the latter of which he identified with fire. The dense was then separatfd 
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off from the rare, the hot from the cold, the bright from the dark, and the 
dry from the moist, the light, hot, and dry bodies occupying the upper position 
and the dense, moist, cold, and dark taking the lower position where the earth 
is. But nothing was completely separated off from the other except Mind. 
Air is solidified into cloud, cloud into water, water into earth, and earth into 
stones under the agency of cold. The sun, the moon, and all the stars are red-hot 
stones which the x'otation of the aether carried round it. The heat of the stars 
is not felt by us because they are far from us. The moon is beneath the sun and 
nearer to us. She has no light of her own but derives it from the sun. The stars 
in their revolution pass beneath the earth. The eclipse of the moon is due to 
its being screened by the earth, and that of the sun to it® being screened by 
the moon when it is new. The moon is made of earth and has plains and ravines 
on it. 

The earth is flat and stays suspended where it is because of its size, because 
there is no void, and because the air keeps it afloat. Rivers owu their origin 
partly to rain and partly to the waters under the earth which is hollow and 
in its hollow contains water. The reflection of the sun in the clouds forms the 
rainbow. The moisture of the cloud either creates a wind or spills forth rain. 

First after separation air contained the seeds of all things and those seeds, 
when carried down by the rain, gave rise to plants. Animals first arose from 
moisture and then from one another. All living things, plants at the bottom 
and man at the top, have a portion of Mind. Anaxagoras formulated two 
principles which enabled him to propound his theory of nourishment apdf 
growth. These principles are: (1) that a portion of everything is in ever 3 ^hing^ 
and (2) that things alike attract one another. Things that are eaten already 
contain the ingredients which are produced in an organism, e.g., blood, sinews, 
bones, flesh, and so on. These ingredients reason alone can know. Those seeds 
in which blood predominates proceea, by the attraction of like to like, to 
join the blood of the body, and those in which flesh predominates proceed 
by the same principle to join the bodily flesh. The same holds true of all other 
parts. 

DiogeTies of ApoUonia ,—Diogenes of Apolionia, a town in Asia Minor or 
Crete, lived in the later half of tne fifth century B.C. He was an eclectic 
thinker chiefly influenced by Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Heraclitus. He 
first laid down two principles, one with regard to energy, the other to the 
language used. He said, one must begin one’s investigation with something 
incontrovertible and one’s expression should be simple and dignified. Well 
within the Milesian tradition he held that all thiiigs must be modifications 
of one basic substance, for if they were different in nature and were not 
fundamentally the same, they could neither mix uith one another, nor in¬ 
fluence one another favourably or adversely, nor could one thing grow out 


^ Rather inconsistently he also holds that natural substance consist solely of 
parts which are like the whole and like one another. 
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of another. This basic substance for him as for Anaximenes is air which is 
infinite and eternal and generative of the worlds. From its condensation and 
rarefaction—guided by its purposive intelligence—all things come into being 
and become of different kinds at different times, and to it they return. Air is, 
in short, God who has power over, steers, inheres in, and disposes all things. 
It is the soul of all living things, for when they cease breathing, they die. It 
is air that creates all sensations. When air is mixed with blood, it lightens it 
and, penetrating the body through and through, produces pleasure. When 
it does not mix with blood, the blood gets thicker and coagulates, then pain 
results, Diogenes also gave quite an acute account of the anatomy of veins. 


2. The Atomists 

Lucipjnis .—Lucippus who belonged to ililetus in Asia Minor was in his 
prime of life in 430 B. C. He was a pupil of Zeno and is said to have associated 
with Parmenides, though their philosophies were poles apart. He evolved the 
theory of atoms which was accepted and further refined by Democritus, who 
belonged either to Miletus, or according to some accounts to Abdera, and was 
in the prime of his life in 420 B.C. Democritus had met Lucippus and perhaps 
also Anaxagoras to whom he was junior by about forty years. He visited 
Egypt, Chaldaea, Persia, some say even India and Ethiopia. He was a prolific 
writer, though nothing of his works has survived except about 290 fragments 
mostly from his ethical writings. 

Democritiis .—^In Democritus the scientific spirit of Ionia found its culmina¬ 
tion. His theory became the basis of all subsequent materialism right down 
to the present day. The Atomists made their theory explain our experience 
of the coming-into-being, perishing, and motion of things and their multi¬ 
plicity; and this they did by postulating, against the Eleatics, the existence 
of Void, a Not-Being which nevertheless exists as much as Being. Both Being 
and Void or Not-Being are the material causes of all existing things. Being is 
not one, but consists of invisible, small atoms of infinite number and shapes. 
The atoms are to be regarded of infinite shapes, because there is no reason 
why an atom should be of one shape rather than another. They are indivisible 
because they are very small. They are compact and full, because there is no 
Void within them. They move in the Void, and by coming together they 
effect coming-into-being, and by their separation, perishing. They differ from 
one another not in quality but in shape, arrangement, and position and, 
according to Aristotle’s reading, also in weight. These differences are responsible 
■ for all the qualitative differences in objects. 

The whole of existMce is infinite; a part of it is filled with atoms and a 
part is Void. A large number of atoms of different shapes move in the infinite 
Void, They come together there like to like and produce, in the same way 
as the blind of Anaxagoras, a whirl in which colliding with one another and 
revolving in all manner of ways, they begin to separate, like to like. But when 
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their multitude prevents them from rotating any longer in equilibrium, those 
that are fine go out towards the surrounding Void, while the rest get en* 
tar^gled, abide together, unite their motions, and make the first spherical 
structure. Thus the earth came into, being when the bulkier atoms stayed 
together. It is flat but tilted downward towards the soath. Some of these 
bodies that get entangled form a structure tliat is first moist and muddy 
but as they revoL ‘ with the whirl of the whole they dry out and then ignite 
to form the substance of the heavenly bodies. Thus arise innumerable worlds 
which differ In size and are resolved again into atoms. 

In some worlds there are no sun and moon, in some they are larger than 
those in our world and in others more numerous. The intervals beWeen the 
worlds are unequal, in some parts there are more w’orlds, in others fewer, 
some are increasing, some at their height, some decreasing, in some parts they 
are arising, in others failing. They are destroyed by collision with one another. 
Some worlds are devoid of living creatures or plants or any moisture. 

In compound bodies the lighter is one that contains more Void, the heavier 
that which contains less. The soul consists of spherical atoms spread through 
the body. We inhale and exhale soul-atoms, and life continues so long as this 
process goes on. 

All objects animate or inanimate flock together with their kind, dove with 
dove, crane with crane, and pebbles with pebbles on the seashore. / 

The process by which the worlds come into existence and everything^moves 
is not random. Nothing occurs at random; every change in existence is for a 
reason and only by necessity. 

According to the Atomists, knowledge is of two forms, genuine i id obscure, 
sensuous knowledge being of the latter type. They explain sens, ion by a 
kind of effluence that is said to proceed from everything. In the case of sight 
it proceeds both from the object seen and the observer’s eye and produces an 
impression on the air, the solid part of which remains outside but the finer 
and lighter part, the image, enters the pupil of the eye if the eye also throws 
out a like image. Other sensations are explained by the size and shape of the 
atoms. Sensible qualities being the result of this process show how things 
affect us, not what they are. As later on held by Locke, shape, arrangement, 
size, and weight are the qualities of things, and are therefore objective, but 
colour, sound, taste, smell, etc., are subjective. 

The ethical fragments of Democritus which have come down to us in the 
form of aphorisms are mostly sparkling jewels of wisdom and common sense. 
According to him, happiness is the highest good. In theology he believed in 
the existence of gods, but the gods, he holds, are made of atoms and are as 
material and mortal as men. Only they live longer and have greater pow’er 
and higher reason. They do not interfere in men’s affairs and, therefore, need 
not be feared. 
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PHILOSOPHY AT ATHENS 

1. Early Record 

So far all philosophical development took place in Greek’ settlements in the 
islands and the mainland of Asia Minor which were under the imperial rule 
of Persia and in Magna Graecia (the Greek cities of South Italy and Sicily). 
Before the beginning of the fifth century B.C. Athens had not produced a 
single great man in the spheres of art, science, literature, and philosophy 
except the lawgiver Solon. Archelaus (c. 450 B.C.) did belong to Athens but 
he was a minor thinker who followed the principles of Anaxagoras with some 
modifications based on Anaximander’s primacy of hot and cold, Anaximenes’ 
condensation and rarefaction of air, and Empedocles’ four elements. His chief 
claim to a place in the Mstory of Greek philosophy is that he was a pupil of 
Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates. 

However, the victory of Athens against the Persian King Darius in 490 B.C. 
and of the combined Greek navies under Athenian leadership against his son 
Xerxes in 480 B.C. brought Athens politically to the forefront. Political pre¬ 
dominance brought with it floxirishing trade and commerce which resulted in 
great prosperity. During Pericles’ wise rule of thirty years from 460 to 430 B.C. 
Athens was at the height of her glory. It was during this period that Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides produced their tragedies, Aristophanes his comedies, 
and Pheidias his statues—all masterpieces of unsurpassed beauty. Herodotus 
by writing the history of the Persian wars became the father of history and 
Thucydides by producing his History of the Peloponnesian War secured for 
himself the rank of the greatest historian of antiquity. 

In philosophy, however, the record of Athens up to the end of the fifth 
century was far from brilliant. She produced only one great philosopher. 
Socrates, and suffered another from Asia Minor, Anaxagoras, to live and teach 
there. But her people by bringing up the charge of impiety and corruption of 
the Athenian youth against them condemned the former to death and the 
latter, despite Pericles’ defence to banishment for life. Besides, it was here 
that the sceptical movement started by the Sophists brought philosophy, 
partly justly and partly unjustly, under the shadow of disrepute. 

2. The Sophists 

The Problem of Knowledge and the Study of Man 

While great but conflicting philosophical systems were being developed 
^th almost equal force by the Asian Greeks in the islands and the mainland 
of Asia Minor, and the Western Greeks in South Italy and Sicily, by about 
450 B. C. dissatisfaction began to appear with system-building in a certain 
section of talented men. The paradoxical conclusion of these systems made this 
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group of thinkers sceptical about philosophy as a truth-finding discipline. The 
leader of this group was Protagoras of Abdera in Thrace who was at the prime 
of his life in the later half of the fifth century B. C. He was a friend of Pericles 
and used to teach in Athens. He doubted the existence of gods and, therefore, 
like Anaxagoras, was banished from Athens on a charge of impiety. In addition, 
his books were burnt in the market-place. 

According to Protagoras, we experience neither the ultimate principles 
of the schools of Ionia or the First Cause of the school of Elea, nor the “atoms^’ 
of Democritus or the ‘‘seeds” of Anaxagoras. At best they are unverifiable 
hypotheses. Therefore, all talk about them is idle. Instead of wasting energy 
on discussion regarding the nature of the objective world a man should occupy 
himself with himself. All knowledge, for what it is worth, depends upon the 
senses. But our sense-experience is deceptive. It reveals only what passes away 
and yields no universal truth. Nor can we rely on reason, for reason is also 
based on sense-experience and is a mere continuation of it. As all knowledge is 
based on a man’s sensations, it is true only for him, and not for all. A pro¬ 
position may at the same time be both true and false, true for one, false for 
others. There being no absolute truth, each “man” as an individual “is the 
measure of aU things.” 

Ethical truths are equally relative. What is of benefit to me may harmy' 
another, and thus what is good for one may be bad for others. The individuals 
good is only what he considers good for himself. With everyone personal 
benefit alone should count. Although one opinion cannot be truer than another, 
it can yet be better than another. As sensuous knowledge, however xmoertain, 
is alone possible for us, it should be acquired for use in practical life. Similarly, 
it is not known whether the gods exist or not; they should nevertheless be 
worshipped. 

Protagoras only doubted the possibility of certain knowledge, but his 
contemporary Gk)rgias went to the extent of maintaining that nothing what¬ 
ever exists, and if anything exists, it is not knov/able and if it is knowable, 
it is not communicable. 

Following these leaders all Sophists became sceptical about the universality 
and objectivity of truth itself and began to concern themselves mainly with 
teaching the practical arts of arguing and speaking with effect for success in 
public life, and receiving payment in retinn. The subjects they taught with 
this end in view were logic, rhetorics, and grammar. As there was no regular 
system of education only the sons of aristocracy could afford to take lessons 
from them. They were hated by the masses because of their relations with 
aristocracy and their radicalism in matters of religious beliefs, and by the 
philosophers of other schools because, against the prevailing practice, they 
charged fees for giving instruction. They were called by their opponents the 
Sophists. Though the word “sophist” means a wise or learned man, it was used 
for them as a term of reproach to mean a quibbler who used fallacious arguments 
to make truth appear falsehood and falsehood truth, and argued not to find 
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the truth but only to win a point against a disputant. This reproach was 
definitely justified, at least in the case of the later Sophists. 

From the purely philosophical point of view, the sceptical movement of 
the Sophists was not an unmixed evil. It was quite a natural movement and 
of positive gain in two ways. A period of feverish intellectual activity resulting 
in great systems is naturally followed by a period of criticism—a criticism 
which paves the way for further developments. The critical scepticism of the 
Sophists led to the philosophies of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle which 
represented the highest point that Greek speculation could reach. 

There was another gain. The main problems to which the system-builders 
paid attention were the problems of Being and Not-Being, substance and 
number, permanence and change. One and many; and man did not figure in 
the picture at all. The Sophists made the study of man, as an individual and 
as a member of the State, their chief concern. This turn in Greek speculation 
widened the horizon and partly determined the course of subsequent Greek 
thonght. 


3. Socrates 

Socrates was bom at Athens in 469 or 470 B.C. and was condemned to death 
in 399 B. C. He spent most of Iiis time in high philosophical discussions in 
public places. 

‘Tn the case of Socrates,” says Bertrand Russell, “the uncertainty is as 
to whether we know, very little or a great deal. ”2 The reason is that for his 
teaching he used the method of conyersation and wrote no book. All our 
knowledge of him is based on the writings of his pupils, Xenophon, a soldier 
. whose philosophical equipment was not high enough to enable him fully to 
appreciate his teacher’s ideas, and Plato who idealized him and made him the 
chief character of his Dialogues, but left no hint to the extent to which the 
contents of the Dialogues relate to his own ideas and to what extent to those 
of Socrates. Socrates was the greatest thinker of his generation. He w;as high- 
minded, eminently pious, frank to a fault, amazingly indiiferent to worldly 
success and comforts of life, and remarkably high in the estimation of youth. 
Physically, he was extremely ugly and went about shabbily dressed and 
barefoot. 

Although he never took any fees for his teaching and was opposed to the 
Sophistic way of thinking, he was sometimes mistaken for a Sophist. This was 
due to the fact that, like the Sophists, he discarded metaphysics, natural 
science, and mathematics, made the study of man as a citizen his main 
concern, and regarded the individuaFs culture as the goal of education, 
irrespective of its effect on State, religion, and traditional beliefs. 

Socrates believed in God, immortality of the soul, and, for the noble and 
the great, a happy life after death. He was religious to the extent of being 

* Bertrand Kussell, HUlory of Western PhUoso'phy. p. 102. 
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superstitious, for he went to the Delphic Oracle to find out who was the wisest 
man in Athens. The Oracle’s reply that it was he himself came to him as a 
complete surprise, for, he thought, a god could not be wrong, and yet he who 
knew nothing had been declared to be the wisest man. To see that there was 
no error he visited all the men reputed for great wisdom, engaged them in 
discussion only to be disappointed and to discover that the Oracle was right, 
because those who claimed knowledge actually knew nothing, ■while he ■«'ho 
claimed no knowledge knew at least one tnith, the truth that he knew nothing. 

He also claimed that ever since his childhood he had heard a divine voice that 
alw'ays told him w^hat not to do and that he was commissioned by God to 
fulfil the philosopher’s mission by searching into himself and other men. 

In spite of his religious-mindedness and his ennobling influence on the youth, 
he was prosecuted for denying the gods of the State, worshipping new divinities, 
and corrupting the young, and was in the end condemned to death by poison. 

Socrates used and developed the Dialectical Method invented by Zenc. It is 
the method of seeking know^ledge through the clarification of ideas by questions 
and answers. It is a useful method for discovering logical inconsistencies in 
order to reach what is logically consistent. It is suitable for the clarification 
and definition of non-erapirical ideas and the right usage of words, but, as / 
Bertrand Russell saj’s, is of no use in the discovery of new^ facts.^ J 

He was interested neither in physical nor in mathematical or metaphysicaf 
speculation. His interest lay mainly in ethics, of which he is rightly said to be 
the founder. 

Opinions greatly differ in moral matters, but for Socrates it is the philo¬ 
sopher’s duty to dig out the eternal and universal truths hidden beneath 
the confused mass of opinion. Beginning with real or professed ignorance 
(his irony) and making self-consistency as the criterion of truth, he brought 
under discussion opinions about such matters as good, beauty, ugliness, 
nobility, wisdom, justice, coiuage, friendship, State, and citizenship, in order 
to know their real moral significance and to arrive at their precise definitions. 

He was con'vdnced that all evil-doing is due to ignorance. If people knew 
what was right, they would do no wrong. As knowledge alone is needed to make 
people virtuous, he declared that knowledge is virtue. It is tnc highest good 
and the sole end of life and its pursuit is the only source of abiding happiness. 

By over-emphasizing one aspect or another of Socrates’ System, his followers 
developed divergent lines of thought. The school of the Cyrenaics, founded 
by Aristippus of Cyrene, lay hold of his idea of happiness and joy in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and made the greatest amount of pleasure the highest 
good for man, a view' later on taken and modified by the Epicureans. His 
emphasis on knowledge as virtue, as the supreme good worthy of being sought 
for its own sake, irrespective of the joy that it brings, made the school of 
the Cynics, established by Antisthenes, couple their doctrine of virtue and 

3 Ibid., p. 113. 
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duty with asceticism, i,e., wth extreme self-restraint, self-renunciation, and 
freedom from want—a doctrine later on developed by the^Stoics. Euclides and 
Plato combined his idea of the highest good with the Eleatic conception of the 
unity of Being and developed the doctrine that matter and change and motion 
are unreal, and the one ultimate Being—the Good—is the essence of all 
things. 


4. Plato 

Plato (427-347 B.C.) was a dosc*endant of Soion from.his mother’s side 
and, if his father’s claim is accepted, of the last kings of Athens from the 
father’s side. He was a disciple of Socrates and tcaclier of Aristotle. Ho romained 
attached to the Socratic circle from his own age of twent}’ to the death of 
Socrates. His w^orks were exceedingly w^ell preserved. Out of these, twenty-six 
authentic Dialogues have come dow'n to us. At the age of forty or forty-on(‘ 
he founded an educational institution known as the Academy, where he taught 
till his death at the age of eighty. The Academy flourished till 529 A.D. when, 
926 years after its inception, Justinian, Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
which had been converted to Cliristianity nearly two centuries before, closed it 
“because of his religious bigotry” and brought Greek philosophy officially to 
an end “and the Dark Ages descended upon Europe.”"* 

After more than half a century of sceptical criticism, Greek thought w^ent 
back to system-building and produced tw'o of the most comprehensive and 
integrated systems the world has ever seen. Of these Plato’s was one and the 
other was that of his disciple, Aristotle. The fundamentals of Plato’s system 
are the same in all his Dialogues, but, owing to development of his thought, 
the details differ from Dialogue to Dialogue. An exceedingly well-WTitton 
passage in Frank Thilly’s History of Philosophy brings out very clearly Plato’s 
relations to his predecessors. It runs as follows : 

“Within the framework of the Platonic svstem, we have a combination and 
transformation of the teachings of the leaders of Greek thought. With the 
Sophists, Plato agrees that knowledge—^if knowledge be restricted to appear¬ 
ances—is impossible; with Socrates, that genuine knowledge is alw^ays by 
concepts; with Heraclitus, that the w'orld is in constant change (sensuous ap¬ 
pearances are characterized by change); with the Eleatics, that the real world— 
for Plato the world of ideas—^is unchangeable; with the atomists, that being is 
manifold (Plato admits a plurality of ideas); with the Eleatics, that it is one 
(the form of the Good is a unity): with nearly all the Greek thinkers, that it is 
basically rational; with Anaxagoras, that mind rules it and that mind is 
distinct from matter. His system is the mature fruit of the history of Greek 
philosophy down to his time.”^ 

Knowledge, according to Plato, is grasping the true being of a thing. As 

Ibid., }), SO. 

f^Vank Thillv- -1 History of Philosophy, p. 73. 
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the Sophists have concitisively shown, the true nature of a thing cannot be 
known through sense-perception. The true being of a thing is its idea, its eternal, 
unchangeable, and universal natiure and it can be known only by a special 
method of inquiry. 

The method he employs for acquiring the knowledge of true beings is the 
Dialectical Method of Socrates; but not only that; he also developed the theory 
of this method. Dialectic is not discussion for the sake of discussion. Its 
procedure of questions and answers is aimed at examining opinions based upon 
the apprehension of particulars in sense-perception in order to discover, by the 
help of reason, their true nature, the universal idea that is true of all such 
particidars. It is a gradual process by the aid of which we pass from the sensible 
to the ideal. After these universal ideas have been discovered, their sub¬ 
divisions (species) are ascertained. Thus, by a process of synthesis and analysis 
we pass upward and downward from idea to idea and view the whole range 
of ideas. 

Theory of Ideas, —Ordinarily, it is thought that the idea or concept of 
a horse is formed by abstracting the common qualities shared by all particular 
horses. This idea or concept is regarded as a piece of knowledge existing in 
the mind of the knower. This is not Plato’s view. He holds that this universal 
idea which is true of all horses is not a piece of knowledge but a piece of reality. 
It transcends particular horses and lives in a separate world, the world of 
ideas. It is present in its transient, changing appearances in sense-perception 
only in so far as they participate in it. What is true of the idea of a horse is 
true of all other ideas. They all exist in the world of ideas and, by viewing the 
world of ideas in this way, we apprehend the whole of reabty, the whole of 
rational cosmos. In this rational cosmos, there are ideas of all things (even 
such things as tables and chairs), qualities, relations, virtues, and values. 
The highest idea is the Idea of the Good which is identical with the Beautiful 
and the highest knowledge is to apprehend the Idea of the Good. 

Plato illustrates the relation between the rational cosmos, the world of 
ideas, and the world of sensuous experience by his famous allegory of the cave. 
Imagine a cave with an opening at one end outside which there is burning 
a bright fire. At the other end there is a screen and between the fire and the 
screen there are men facing the screen so chained from childhood that they 
can make no movement of legs and necks, but can see only what is in front 
of them on the screen. As these men cannot turn their heads round, they will 
see only the shadows of one another and of the things they carry, which the 
fire throws on the screen, and will consider them real objects. But suppose one 
of them is released and goes out of the cave; first he will be dazzled by the 
glare of light, but soon his eyes will get adjusted to light and enable him to 
see, then he will see the shadows of objects on water, then the objects themselves, 
then he will gaze upon the light of the moon and the stars and the spangled 
heaven by night, and last of all he will be able to see the sun by day and will 
contemplate it as it is. And when he remembers his condition when he was 
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imprisoned in the cave and the condition of his fellow-prisoners, he will felicitate 
himself on the change and pity them.® The care is the world of sight, the light 
of fire is the snn, and the man’s journey is like the upward ascent of the soul 
into the intellectual world, the world of ideas. “The Idea of the Good,” like 
the sun, “appears last of all” and, “when seen, is inferred to be the universal 
author of all' things beautiful and right, parent of light in the visible world 
and the immediate source of reason and truth in the intellect; and this is the 
power upon which he who would act rationally either in public or private 
life must have his eyes fixed. 

If eternal ideas are the only pure beings and the world of ideas is the only 
real world, from where has appeared the changing world of sense ? To explain 
this Plato postulates another principle—^the principle of Not-Being which 
means what is other than Being.® Not-Being is the same thing as matter. It is 
unreal and yet exists as a formless substratum of the phenomenal world. 
When this formless Not-Being receives the impression of ideas, the world of 
sense-perception appears. It has reality only in so far as it has the impress of 
ideas. In so far as it is material, it is unreal. It is, therefore, wrong to call it 
the real world. It is merely a world of shadows. 

Cosmology ,—In the sphere of cosmology Plato does not find himself on 
solid ground and, therefore, claims only probability for his cosmological 
views. 

God, the maker of the world, fashioned its body out of the four elements 
leaving no part of them outside, after the pattern of the world of ideas. In 
order to make it as perfect as possible, He put intelligence into it and placed 
in its centre the world-soul, which had been created earlier to be its ruler and 
mistress. Thus, the world became a veritable Jiving creature endowed with 
intelligence and soul. As there could be only one best possible copy of the 
original, there is only one world and it is in the best of all forms, the spherical 
form. 

Then by some mathematical manipulation of the parts of the world, the 
Creator made the orbits of the seven heavens. He sought to make the world 
eternal so far as it might be. Now, to bestow eternity, an attribute of the ideal 
world, in its fullness upon a creature was impossible. Therefore He created 
time as the moving image of eternity. He then made the sun to measure the 
movement of the planets, and thus brought about day and night'. Tliis was 
followed by the creation of the heavenly race of the gods (the stars and planets) 
and the species in air and water and the wild animals on land. This having 
been done, the Creator Himself, made the divine part of man, reason, mixed 
it with the four elements, divided the mixture into souls equal in number to 
the stars, and assigned each soul to a star. He then ordered the gods. His 
children, to do the rest to complete the universe by interweaving the mortal 

* Republic, VII, 514-16. 

’ Ibid., 517. 

® Sophist, 258. 
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w ith the immortal. These children of the Creator, obeying the Father’s order, 
made each separate body by wielding the portions of the four elements, tem¬ 
porarily borrowed and to be restored in due course, and fastened the immortal 
souls to these mortal bodies which are perpetually in flux. 

It is remarkable that this myd;hical account of the creation of the universe, 
about which Plato himself was uncertain, exerted an extraordinary influence 
on medieval thought. 

Psychology .—The soul is immaterial and prior to the body. The body is 
intended by nature to be its servant and to listen to its commands. Once the 
soul lived with God in the world of ideas. Owing to its desire for the sensuohs 
world, it was brought dowm and encaged in a material body and condemned^ 
to pass through a stage of purification. On release from tl!i3 body it has to \ 
give an account of itself before the judgment-seat. Those who have been 
virtuous in this world are sent after death to the Isles of the Blessed, to their 
respective stars, and the wicked to Tartarus to suffer piinishment. A few great 
sinners like potentates are, however, kept in Hades as a salutary terror to 
others.® If after undergoing full punishment a soul becomes wiser, it has a 
better lot; but if it still persists in folly and does not see the truth, it goes 
down iow-er and lower transmigrating from the body of one animal to that of 
another, never passing into human form.^® The middling souls may pass from 
human to animal form and, vice versa, from animal to human form. 

As the soul can know pure and eternal ideas and only like can know like, 
it must also be pure and eternal, at least in part. Its pre-existence in the 
world of ideas is proved by the fact that it is originally endowed with certain 
principles and axioms which are not given by sense-experience and therefore- 
can only be explained as recollections from the previous life of the soul occa¬ 
sioned by sense-experience.^^ The soul is also immortal. Its immortality has to 
be accepted on these grounds: (1) The soul is simple and indivisible; there¬ 
fore, it can neither be produced by composition nor destroyed by decomposi¬ 
tion. (2) The soul is a principle of life; it, therefore, cannot become its con¬ 
tradictory, death.^^ (3) Everything is destroyed by its peculiar evil. Ignorance^ 
injustice, and intemperance are the peculiar evils of the soul, but they do not 
destroy the vicious soul; the soul is therefore indestructible and immortal.^^ 
(4) The soul is self-moving and ever in motion and that which is ever in motion 
is immortal.^® (5) The soul is rational and moral. It must have an after-life in 
which by rewards and punishments the injustices and imperfections of this 
life may be rectified. (6) In yearning for the eternal ideas of beauty and truth, 
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the soul is yearning for immortality, since what is passionately desired and 
cannot be fully achieved in this life must be attainable in the life hereafter. 

The soul has three parts: reason, spirit, and appetite. The spirited part 
sometimes sides with reason and obeys its commands. Spirit includes such 
impulses as ambition, anger, and righteous indignation, and appetite includes 
desire for sensuous pleasure, wealth, and all forms of bodily satisfaction. 
Sometimes appetite gets the better of it and the two conspire and rebel against 
reason. The harmonious soul is that in which all the three parts work harmo¬ 
niously, each discharging its own function, the rational part commanding and 
the spirited and appetitive parts obeying its commands. 

Ethics .—The soul is in essence rational and immortal. The world of true 
beings, the world of ideas, is the source of all its goodness. The body is material 
and Not-Being and is the ground of all evil. It is only a temporary prison- 
house. Release from the bqdy and contemplation of the beautiful realm of 
ideas is the ultimate goal of life. The embodied soul is wise if reason rules all its 
impulses. It is brave if its spirited part aids and obeys the rational part, tem¬ 
perate, if both spirit and appetite obey the dictates of reason, and just if alJ 
the three parts perform their respective functions in unison. The ideal of this 
life is achieved when a man is wise, brave, temperate, and just. The highest 
good of life is the harmony of the soul which is attained by the exercise of all 
the four virtues, wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice, under the guidance 
of reason. The greatest happiness attends the life that achieves the highest 
good and contemplates the highest ideas. 

Aesthetics .—All art is functional. Its function is to imitate, but not to imitate 
the objects of experience, but ideal realities. The artist, therefore, must learn 
to contemplate the ideal world. Sensible objects only participate in the ideas. 
They are only shadows of reality. If art-were to imitate these objects, it would 
produce nothing better than the shadows of shadows, and if it created iUusions 
and distortions it would be thrice removed from reality. 

All art, intellectual or useful, must be subordinated to the good of the State 
and the moral life of its citizens. Only these art-forms should be encouraged 
in every art which express the simplicity of a rightly and nobly-ordered mind. 
On their simplicity depend their style, harmony, grace, and rhythm, which 
qualities elevate the soul and instil true and noble ideas into it. Our artists 
shoidd be only those who are gifted to discern the true nature of the beautiful 
and graceful. In poetry only hymns to the gods and praise of famous men 
shotild be permitted. Excessive devotion to art is not desirable. It creates 
effeminacy. Exhibition of vice, intemperance, meanness, and indecency and 
all that is base and impure should be banished from the State. Sorrowful 
tunes and tales create weakness in the soul and the comic art turns men into 
buffoons. Some painting creates illusions and some sculpture and architecture 
exhibit false proportion. The former creates falsehood and the latter disorder 
in the soul. All art which shows these tendencies should be banned. To effect 
this all art-productions should be brought under strict censorship. 
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Theory of Education ,—^Tlie Platonic theory of education a.ims at making 
the individuals belonging^fcoHhe two highei^asses truly cultured and well 
equipped for discharging their respective functions ,in the State by dra\ving 
out vidiat is already dimly known to them because of their having lived before 
birth in the real world, the world of ideas. It envisages a careful selection of 
the most promising children and their training under a rigorous discipline 
backed by careful censorship in ( 1 ) music, covering everything within the pro¬ 
vince of the Muses including poetry and literature, and (2) gymnastics, meaning 
physical culture. The teaching of music forbids stories without moral signifi¬ 
cance in Homer and Hesiod, because they depict gods as doing evil deeds, 
and anything that does not inculcate sobriety, temperance, control over 
laughter, willingness to die for the State, and the belief that slavery is worse 
than death. Drama should depict only faultless characters of high birth, and 
any play in which an actor is made to take the part of a villain, a criminal, 
a woman, or a slave should not be permitted. That music which is expressive 
of courage and harmony is to he encouraged, and the songs which express 
sorrow or induce relaxation are to be prohibited. Up to a certain age the young 
should get no chance of seeing what is bad, ugly, or terrifying. The study of 
music and g^unnastics is to be followed by that of mathematics and dialectics 
right up to the age of thirty-five. Then come fifteen years of practical experience 
in subordinate offices leading at the age of fifty to the pure study of philo¬ 
sophy. When this study is completed, only then is a person accomplished 
enough to hold the highest office of the State and become a philosopher-king. 

Theory of the State .—According to Plato, there are five types of political 
organisations: aristocracy, the rule of the best; timocracy, in which the rulers 
are motivated by honour; oligarchy, in which the rulers seek wealth; democ¬ 
racy, the rule of the masses; and t\Tanny, the rule of one man advancing 
solely Ms own selfish interests. 

In the Republic Plato gives an outline of what he regards as the Ideal State. 
It is a form of intellectual aristocracy. The State is the individual writ large. 
On the analogy of the tripartite division of the soul, society is stratified into 
three classes, the rulers, the auxiliary, and the artisans, each class having its 
own specific virtue: the rulers wisdom, the auxiliary valour, and the artisans 
self-restraint and witting obedience. To keep people contented in their respec¬ 
tive classes the State would have to propagate “a royal lie” that God has 
created human beings of three kinds: the best are made of gold, the second 
best made of silver, and the common herd of brass or iron, the first fit to be 
administrators, the second warriors, and the rest manual workers — a myth 
which would become a common belief in about two generations. The function 
of the rulers is to mould the State in the likeness of the State “of which the 
pattern is laid up in heaven,” in the realm of ideas, of the auxiliaries to help 
the rulers by military service and protect the State in times of war or revolt, 
and of the artisans to carry on trade, manual labouV, and craftsmanship. Since 
it is only %e philosopher who has knowledge of reality, he alone deserves to 
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be a king. He should be persuaded to accept the office, though he would be 
generally luiwilling to do so. As selfishness is the root of all social evil, the 
guardians, i. e., the rulers and warriors, are to live a common life with a com¬ 
mon mess as one family without any private property, wives, or children. Men 
between 26 and 55 and women between 20 and 40 (i.e., when they are in 
the prime of life) are to be brought together on ceremonial occasions specially 
arranged for intercourse, in numbers suitable for the required population. The 
pairing on these occasions is to be determined apparently by lots, but actually 
by secret manipulation in such a way that the braver get the fairer. As in a 
society of communism of property, wives, and children, no child would know 
his parents and no parents their children, all those belonging to an older 
generation would be called fathers and mothers by the younger generation and 
all those belonging to a younger generation would be addressed as sons and 
daughters by those of the older generation. Those children who were begotten 
at the time when their fathers and mothers came together will be called by 
one another brothers and sisters. The children born will be brought up by 
nurses in quarters specially provided for them. They should get only the neces¬ 
sities of life, and be so brought up as to be able to bear the roughness and 
hardships of life. The State on the whole should not be allowed to become too 
rich or too poor, for both riches and poverty lead to social evils. Nor is the 
State to be allowed to be too large or too small. Its size “shall not be larger 
or smaller than is consistent with its unity” which indeed is its greatest good. 
Women are to take equal part in education and State services as administra¬ 
tors or warriors. 

This is an outline of Plato’s Ideal State. But he himself acknowledges that 
it is not fully realizable. Therefore in a later woik, the Laws, he modifies it in 
several important ways and gives a more practicable plan of what he regards 
as the second best State. In this State he places freedom and friendship side 
by side with reason. All citizens shotdd be free and given a share in govern¬ 
ment. Of course, slaves who should be only foreigners are not counted among 
the citizens. The administration he now recommends is a mixture of aristocracv 
and democracy. Women are now mcluded in the community meals of the 
guardians. Marriage is also permitted and family life and private property 
restored. 

5. Aristotle 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) wa^ bom at Stagira in Macedon, where his father 
who belonged to a family of physicians was employed as Court physician to 
the King. At the age of seventeen he became Plato’s pupil at the Academy 
at Athens which he left twenty years later at Plato’s death. In 334 B.C. 
King Philip of Macedon engaged him as his son Alexander’s teacher and he 
Worked in that capacity for seven years. Thereafter he came back to Athens 
and opened a new educational institution at the Lyceum. Because of Aristotle’s 
habit of walking while teaching, this institution came to be known as the 
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Peripatetic school. Aristotle remained the head of this school for twelve years 
during which he wrote most of his works. At the close of this period he was 
indicted for impiety and compelled to flee to Chalcis in the Greek island Euboea 
where he died a year later. 

Aristotle wrote on every subject then known in the world and most of his 
writings have come down to us. The collection of his logical works is entitled 
the Organon. His writings on what he called First Principles were collected 
by a compiler and named Melaphysica, for they were placed after the writings 
on physiCvS. He wrote several works on physics, including the one called Aits- 
cultationes Physicae, and several on the natural history-of animals. On psy¬ 
chology he wrote many treatises, including three on the soul. His chief ethical 
writing is the Nicomachean Ethics, and his works on literary arts are named the 
Ehetoric and the Poetics. 

According to Aristotle, there are three divisions of philosophy: (1) theo¬ 
retical studies in which the attempt is made to know the existent, (2) practical, 
which relate to conduct and the rules of conduct, and (3) poetic, relating to 
the creative works of art. The fiist is again divided into mathematics, physics, 
and the '‘first philosophy.*’ There is, however, a study which precedes all 
these as a precondition. That is the study of logic. 

Logic. —Aristotle has been justly said to be the founder of logic. The prin 
ciples of correct reasoning were employed in practice by his predecessors in 
their search for knowledge, but it was he alone who made their theoretical 
study, clarified them, and organized them into a well-rounded system which 
had an amazing influence on subsequent thought both in the East and the 
West. But for a few spasmodic revolts, the Organon ruled supreme for over 
two thousand years. 

In the Organon, Aristotle shows that a simple or compound word expresses 
a meaning or a mental representation of a thing. This meaning or mental re¬ 
presentation is called a term. A proposition consists of a subject word expressing 
the mental representation of an existent, a predicate word expressing the 
mental representation of something that is asserted (or denied) of that existent, 
and the mark of assertion, is (or of denial, is not), A true proposition is the 
verbal expression of a true judgment which is a combination or separation 
of two terms (oxpresse^i by the subject and the predicate) which corresponds 
with the combination or separation of two real things. A false proposition is 
the expression of a false judgment which is a combination or separation of 
two terms which have no such correspondence. 

The mental representations of subjects are combined in several ways. These 
ways are determined by the categories, the ten ultimate modes of being. These 
(categories arc substance, tpiality, quantity, relation, where, when, position 
pos.session, action, and pas.sion. Nothing can be predicated of any existent 
which does not fail in one of these categories. Some substances, e. g., first essen¬ 
ces and individuals, can be expressed only as subjects of propositions, never as 
predicates. 
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Two propositions in one of which a predicate is affirmed of a subject (A is 
B) and the other in which it is denied (A is not B) are called contradictories. 
Of such propositions one must be false and the other must be true. This law 
is called by Aristotle the Law of Contradiction, Again, “one can either deny 
or affirm every predicate of every subject.** Between its denial and affirmation 
there is no middle course. This principle is called by him the Law of Excluded 
Middle. Both of these laws are based on the metaphysical principle that “the 
same thing cannot at the same time and in the same respect belong and not 
belong to the same thing.** This principle is known to us immediately and 
intuitively and, therefore, requires no demonstration. All demonstration and 
all certain knowledge depend on this principle. 

The mental representations of the essential attributes common to all the 
individuals in a class constitute a class-concept. The contents of this concept 
form the definition of the class The essential attributes of man, rationality 
and animality, form the concept and constitute the definition of man. 

Logic for Aristotle is a necessary process. It is a process of reasoning which 
consists in proving a proposition by showing that it is such and such and it 
cannot be otherwise. This proof is provided in the following two ways. 

The first way in which a proposition is proved or demonstrated is that of 
deduction the unit of which is a syllogism, a name given by Aristotle himself 
to a process by which the truth of a proposition is established by showing 
that it necessarily follows from its presuppositions called the major and the 
minor premises, by virtue of their possessing a common term. John’s mortality 
is established by showing that John is a man (minor premise) and man is 
mortal (major premise), man being a common or middle term by the help of 
which a connection is established between John and mortality. Thus, by syl¬ 
logism it is shown that what is true of a whole class (i.e., the universal truth 
expressed by “all”) is true of each individual or a smaller group, on the ground 
that the individual or the small group belongs to that class. So the fundamental 
principle of syllogism is “whatever is affirmed (or denied) of an entire class 
or kind may be affirmed (or denied) of any part** thereof—the principle called 
the Dictum de cmni et nuUo. This principle, like the basic principles of all 
sciences, is knowm intuitively. Its application enables us to derive the particular 
from the universal. How the conclusions of syllogisms are affected by the dif¬ 
ferences in quality (affirmation or negation) or quantity (extension to all, 
some, or onl 5 ^ one) of the premises, is worked out with remarkable precision. 

All scientific conclusions are ultimately drawm by syllogistic reasoning from 
premises which are themselves known immediately and intuitively to be ab¬ 
solutely certain, requiring no proof. 

The second way of proving a proposition is that of induction, a process by 
which universal principles are derived from particular experiences by their 
complete enumeration. In experience, seasKous particulars are prior and more 
knowable to us, but absolutely prior ndimore knowable are the concepts 
which are the most gener:d and the mo!ij%rei!iote from sensations. Therefore, 
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deduction which takes us from the universal to the particular is more scienti 
fic, prior in nature, and more rigorously demonstrative. Those who cannot 
follow the deductive way may, however, employ induction. Thus, syllogistic 
deduction was over-emphasized by Aristotle and induction was given only a 
secondary place and its details were not worked out by him. 

Meta'physics .—Every object of experience consists of two factors, a sub¬ 
stratum (matter) and a universal element common to all objects of the same 
type (its form or essence), the mental representation of which is its concept. 
Plato does not deny the existence of this form or essence in individual objects, 
but there it is only as a copy of the form or essence existing in the world of 
ideas. Aristotle argues that if, to explain the form of man, it is necessary to 
postulate the ideal form in the world of ideas, it would be necessary also to 
postulate a third form of which both of these forms are copies. Besides, these 
independent essences are not of any help to things in their existence, motion, 
or change. Again, if the ideas are the essences of things, how can essences 
exist apart from the things of which they are the essences ? He concludes that 
Plato’s world of ideas is an imnecessary duplication of the world of sensible 
things. It is a mere poetic fiction. The essences or forms of things exist only 
in those things: they are immanent in them. The world of sensible things is, 
therefore, the only real world. 

There are four fundamental principles which run through all spheres of the 
real world. These are (1) Matter or Substratum, (2) Form or Essence, (3) 
Efficient cause, and (4) the End or the Final cause. These principles are 
according to Aristotle, the causes of everything that exists in the world. 

Matter is the principle of imperfection and individuation of things. It is 
not non-existent as Plato had thought, but exists as a potentiality. Form 
consists of essential elements common to all individual objects of the same 
type and is the actualization of material potentiality. As forms are eternal and 
unchanging, they are the most knowable and the most worthy subjects of 
knowledge. All movement is change from potentiality to' actuality, and for 
everything in existence there is a moving or efficient cause. In organic things, 
the essence, the efficient cause, and the end are one. The essence is shape; it 
shapes, and its own completion is its end. The soul is the form of the body and 
is also its moving and final cause. 

There are things in existence that both move and are unmoved. There are 
things also which are only moved. Therefore, there is a third something (ter- 
Hum quid) which moves, but is not itself moved. This something, this immoved 
mover is God Himself. He is the Pure Eternal Form without any alloy of 
matter, the absolutely perfect actuality. He is the Absolute Spirit identical 
with Reason, loved by everything, and soi^ht as the perfect ideal by every¬ 
thing. He produces all motion by being loved, and so is the final cause of all 
activity. In Him the distinction of the individual and the universal completely 
disappears. 

God is the unmoved mover, but Aristotle is not certain that there is only 
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one unmoved mover. At another place astronomical considerations lead him 
to conclude that every sphere has an unmoved moving spirit and there are 
forty-seven or fifty-two such spirits in all. 

Physics.-^HhB earth is the centre of the universe. Around this centre are 
the concentric layers of water, air, fire, and ether. In the ethereal layer are 
the celestial spheres, carrying planets, the sun, and the moon. Some of the 
spheres are backward-moving. The outermost sphere is that of the fixed stars 
which God touches without being touched, and to which He gives the best of 
motions, the uniform circular rotation, and that with a purpose, for the motion 
is not mechanical but teleological. The motion of the outermost sphere deter¬ 
mines the motion of all other spheres, which is imperfect in a descending 
scale. Rather inconsistently Aristotle also assigns a spirit—an unmoved 
mover—to every sphere. 

Motion exists in three categories, quantity (increase or decrease), quality 
(transformation), and space (change of place). The motion of the universe is 
not linear but circular. There are two conditions of motion—space and time. 
Space is the limit by which a body is bound, the boundary by which it is 
enclosed. From this definition it follows that there is no Void and that space 
is not unlimited but limited. Beyond the sphere of the stars there is no space. 
Time is the number and measure of motion according to before and after. It 
is infinite. The universe which moves in time is also eternal. It has always 
been and shall always be. 

Biology and Psychology .—The soul is the form of the living body as well as 
the principle of its motion and its end. It determines the structure and move¬ 
ments of its specific body and uses it as an instrument for itself. As each soul 
develops its own specific body, there is no transmigration of a soul from one 
body to another. There are different grades of souls as there are different grades 
of life. The souls of plants determine their functions, of lower animals theirs’, 
and of men theirs’. The functions of plants are assimilation, growth, and re¬ 
production, those of lower animals are, in addition to these, sensitivity, appetite, 
and locomotion, while those of men are all these together with their specific 
function, reason. As the human soul combines within itself the function of 
all animate existence, it is a veritable microcosm. There is development within 
each species, but there is no evolution from species to species. Each organ has 
its own end and this end is its specific activity. The heart is the seat of sensa¬ 
tions; from sensations arise memory, imagination, and pleasure and pain, and 
from pleasure and pain, desire. Reason is either passive or active. In passive 
reason concepts are potentially present; in active reaso nthey are actualized. 
All lower functiojis and whatever arises in consequence, being connected mth 
the body, cease ’W^th the death of the body. Even passive reason which deals 
With images that create potentiality for the arousal of concepts, perishes with 
the body. Only active reason, for it is universal, not individual and personal, 
i^mains untouched by death. It alone is imperishable and immortal. How it 
IS related to the individual and to God, is not made quite clear 
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Ethics .—In the theory of morality Aristotle raises the question of the good 
for man^®—the good which is the end of all human ends. His reply is as fol¬ 
lows: As in all living beings, the essence, the principle of activity, and end 
are identical, the ultimate end or the good of an organism must consist in its 
essence, in its highest actualization. The highest realization of the essence of 
man consists in active exercise of the faculty distinctive of him, the faculty of 
reason. The supreme excellence of man or the good for him, therefore, consists 
in the proper performance of his functions as a rational being throughout the 
whole of his life. 

The ultimate end of man so defined is called by Aristotle happiness. From 
this definition of happiness it follows that it is not the same thing as pleasure. 
Pleasure is only an accompaniment of happiness, as beauty is the accompani¬ 
ment of the perfect physical development of youthA’ The highest pleasure 
attends the highest happiness. While happiness in all its degrees is good, pleasure 
may be good or bad according as it accompanies good or bad activities. While 
there is nothing more valuable than happiness, there are things which are more 
valuable than pleasure. Virtue, for example, is one, truth another. 

The ethical goal of happiness cannot be attained without some non-ethical 
prerequisites, such as the proper discharge of mental and bodily functions 
and the satisfaction of economic needs. No child or slave or poverty-stricken 
person can achieve this goal. 

Human excellence expresses itself in virtue. By virtue is meant the habitual 
direction of the will to the guarding of the golden mean, the balance between 
excess and defect. For example, the virtue of courage is a mean between fool¬ 
hardiness and cowardice and that of liberality between prodigality and 
meanness. 

Human happiness or excellence manifests itself in two ways: first, in the 
habitual subordination of the animal side of man’s nature, his appetites, 
desires, and passions, to rational rule; secondly, in the exercise of reason in 
the search for knowledge and contemplation of truth. In the former case, 
happiness expresses itself in moral virtues (courage, temperance, liberaUty, 
magnanimity, love of honour, mildness, truthfulness, friendship, and, the 
highest of them all, justice). In the latter case, it manifests itself in intellectual 
virtues which are of two types: (1) those of theoretical reason w^hich we use 
in our inquiry in the nature of what is necessary and in the intuitive appre¬ 
hension of truth (science and reason), and (2) those of practical reason by which 
we exercise deliberation, in such matters as are possible for us to change (art 
and practicaT wisdom). Science is used in demoi^tration, and reason in the 
immediate apprehension of principles. The highest virtue consists in the exer¬ 
cise of theoretical reason. For virtuous life some non-ethical goods are also 
needed. Art is productive of something beyond itself and its value lies in the 
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product. Practical wisdom relates to conduct which is an end in itself and the 
worth of which lies in intention; it finds the right means for the end in view 
and is deliberative, critical, imperative, and formative of judgment by the 
use of intelligence. 

Aristotle’s attitude towards some human relations is rather odd. He regards 
the son as the property of his father and the slave the property of his master.^^ 
The father may repudiate his son, but the son cannot repudiate his father.^^ 
The master cannot be a friend to his slave in so far as he is a slave, but he 
can be so in so far as he is a man . 2 ® Sympathy for the suffering of mankind, 
except when it is the suffering of a friend, leaves Aristotle emotionally un- 
moved.^'^ 

Politics .—The fimt natural community for him is the family, which, when 
complete, consists of father, wife, children, and slaves. The family is based on 
two relations, the relation between man and woman and that between master 
and slave, both of which are considered to be natural. To all members of the 
family the father is an absolute ruler, but he should rule the slaves with 
mildness, the wife as a free member of the community, and children by 
right of affection and seniority.^^ The most comprehensive human society is 
the State. The aim of the State is to produce good citizens, individuals living 
a virtuous and happy life. As the highest virtues are intellectual, it is the duty 
of the State not to create warriors, but men capable of making the right use - 
of peace which is conducive to intellectual activity. Yet the State shoidd be 
strong enough to protect itself. Its size shoidd neither be too large nor too 
small for its existence as an articulate whole. Its whole temtory should be 
surveyable from a hill-top (which is, of course, possible only in a City-State). 
The State should wage no wars except in self-defence or to subjugate ‘ ‘natural 
slaves,” i.e., inferior people. The Greeks combine courage with culture and 
are, therefore, superior people,' and the superior people are alone justified in 
extending their rule over those who are inferior.^® The State shoidd be self- 
sufficient and yet have import and export trade—an apparent inconsistency. 

The aim of education is virtue, not utility. It should be provided for free 
children, but not in any skill that might enable them to earn money or give 
them professional efficiency or deform their bodies, for citizens should neither 
lead the life of mechanics or tradesmen, which is ignoble and inimical to virtue, 
nor the life of professional athletes, which is detrimental to health. The slaves 
may, however, be trained in useful arts such as cooking and farming. The 
citizens should own land, but the tilling of it shoidd be left to the slaves for 
it leaves no leisure and the citizens need leisure for their development. They 
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should be made to learn drawing so as to be able to appreciate the beauty 
of form and of painting and sculpture expressive of moral truth; and to learn 
music no more than just enough for critical enjotnnent. The treatment given 
to citizens should be determined by the differences of capability, property, 
birth, and freedom. Equals should be treated as equals and unequals as un- 
equals. Although the individual citizen is prior to the State in point of time, 
the State is prior to the individual in significance, for the whole is prior to its 
parts. As man is a social animal, the natural aim of the individual is to live in 
society. The rational aim of society is the happiness of man. So in a rational 
society the interests of the individual and the State are harmonized. 

V 

The worth of the individual citizens depends on the kind of government 
under which they are brought up. tovernments are good or bad according as 
they seek the interest of all or only their own interest. Judged by this criterion, 
there are three forms of good government (monarchy, aristocracy, and polity), 
and three forms of bad government (t 3 Tanny, oligarchy, and democracy), 
according as the rule is of one man, of a few, or of many. The best form of 
government is a monarchy in which the ruler is a man of intellectual eminence 
and moral worth. Next best is aristocracy in which there are a few persons 
possessed of such qualities. Aristocracy is better than polity in which the 
citizens are politically, intellectually, and morally nearly equal. The worst 
form of government is tyranny, for the corruption of the best is worst; next 
is oligarchy which is the rule of the rich few. Democracy is the least bad of 
all bad governments. 

Art .—Goodness and beauty are different, for the former is foimd only in 
conduct and the latter also in things that are not moved.Beauty is created 
by art. Art is the imparting of formal elements to a material. The formal 
elements so imparted correspond to two primary impulses of man: (1) imita¬ 
tion, and (2) harmony, rhythm, and melody. Imitation is pleasing to us even 
when it mirrors the most horrid of objects, for it involves learning and know¬ 
ing by recognition, and knowing is always pleasant. By harmony, rhythm, and 
melodies even new-born babies are attracted, because these are natural move¬ 
ments, and natural movements like those of actions are always pleasing. 
Nature has made man capable of all varieties of artistic skill. 

The object of art is imitation, but not merely so. It is the imitation of the 
universal aspects of things, and an imitation in which the artist can go even 
as far as to make the copy of the handsome “handsomer” by combining 
scattered elements and, thus, partly imitating and partly completing what is 
left by nature incomplete.^® 

The pleasure of art is due to relief by catharsis or release of pent-up emotions 
For example, tragedy, which is the imitation of serious action, morally signi¬ 
ficant and of some magnitude, affords such relief by the catharsis of pity and 


2* Metapkysica, XIT, 3. 
2^ Physics. 119a, l.j. 
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fear. Comedy which is the imitation of people inferior in some fault or defor¬ 
mity, which is not painful or a cause of pain to others, liberates laughter. The 
purgation of emotions in both tragedy and comedy leaves the spectators’ 
minds calm and serene. 

Poetry is more important and of greater philosophical significance than 
history, for it tells us something about the universals, while history speaks 
of the particulars. The universal with which poetry deals is that which a person 
would necessarily or probably do or say, and the particular is that which a 
person actually does or says. The poet is either a man of sensibility or of in¬ 
spiration. In the first case he has ready sympathies, in the second he is pos¬ 
sessed. 

6. The Decline 

The most glorious period of Athenian cultural and political ascendancy was 
the age of Pericles. In 430 B.C. Athens was ravaged by plague. In the same 
year began the Peloponnesian war between Sparta and Athens which after 
twenty-seven years’ struggle ended in the complete overthrow of Athens, This 
was followed by the defeat of the Athenians and their allies, the Thebans, 
by Philip of Macedon in 327 B. C. and the annexation of Greece to the Roman 
Empire in 146 B.C. In the wake of this political decline came the general 
demoralization of private and public life. 

Intellectual activity, however, did not cease with social and political decline. 
Thinkers of different mental make-up reacted differently to this fall. Some of 
them reacted positively and sought remedy for aU social evils in social change, 
practice of virtue, and pursuit of truth, and built great philosophical systems. 
To this group belonged the great Trio, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, in whoin 
Greek philosophy reached its highest point. Some, like AntisthenesN lOio- 
genes of Sinope, became cynical about the world as a whole; some others, 
Pyrrho and Timon, became sceptical about the very possibility of knowledge. 
Zeno and his followers found tranquillity in the life dedicated to virtue, while 
Epicurus and his followers turned their eyes from the prevailing evils and 
sought relief in the pursuit of pleasmre. Thus, during the period of political 
decline and social and moral disintegration, besides the great systems of Plato 
and Aristotle and their trails, there arose four other modes of thought, Cyni¬ 
cism, Scepticism, Stoicism, and Epicureanism. Despite some critical revisions 
and re-examination, three of them at least were the philosophies of retreat, 
and all four of them taken together were symptoms of Greek intellectual 
decline. 

The Cynics ,—The foomder of the Cynical school at Athens was Antisthenes, 
about twenty years Plato’s senior. He despised the pleasures of the senses, 
dressed like a labourer, and moved amongst the working classes. His motto 
was “back to nature,” by which he meant return to a state of life in which 
there was no government, no marriage, no private property, no luxury, no 
established religion. His disciple, Diogenes of Sinope, surpassed him in fame. 
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Diogenes was about twenty-seven years older than Aristotle and died a year 
after him. While still very young, he went to Antisthenes in search of wisdom 
and followed him like a dog- The old cynic did not like him and even beat 
him with a stick to drive him away, but the lad would not move. His father 
was a money-changer who had been sent to prison for defacing coins. Diogenes’ 
ai-m was *^to deface all the coinage current in the world. Every conventional 
stamp was false. The men stamped as generals and kings, the things stamped 
as honour and msdom and happineas and riches: all were base metals with 
lying superscriptions.”^ He discarded all conventions regarding dress and 
behaviour, procured food by begging, and lived in a tub. He declared brother¬ 
hood not only with all human beings but also with animals. It is said that 
“he once went through the streets holding up a lantern looking for an honest 
man”; and when Alexander the Great visited him at Corinth and asked him 
if he could do anything for him he replied, “Yes, stand from between me and 
the sun.” 

The Sceptics -—The sceptics were under the influence of the pre-Socratic 
philosophers of nature. The founder of the school, Pyrrho, was about twenty- 
three years younger than Aristotle. All our knowledge of him comes from his 
pupil, Timon, for he himself never wrote any book. He maintained that from 
the senses we know only what a thing appears and not what it actually is. 
Nor can we know am^hing through philosophy, for no two schools agree on 
any major problem and in every case an affirmation and its denial can be 
proved with equal force. Philosophy is fruitless because it can create no cer¬ 
tainty, and impossible because it leads to endless contradictions. It is equally 
impossible to know any ethical truth and, therefore, there is no rational 
ground for the preference of one action to another. Hence in all matters, moral 
or metaphysical, we should have an attitude of complete indifference. 

Timon denied even the possibility of logical reasoning. In order to avoid an 
endless chain of pro-syllogism to establish a conclusion, we must start from 
self-evident principles, but there are no self-evident principles and all start- 
ing points of reasoning are merely hypothetical. All speculation should, there¬ 
fore, be suspended. 

The school of Pyrrho ended with Timon, but strangely enough his doctrines 
found their way to the very heart of Plato’s institution, the Academy, for they 
deeply influenced its head, ArcesDaus (316-241 B.C.) and his successor, Car- 
neades (214-129 B.C.). The Academy under the former came to be known 
as the Middle Academy and under the latter the New Academy. According to 
Arcesilaus, nothing shoxxld be assumed unconditionally. Socrates had said 
before him that one thing alone he knew and that was that he knew nothing. 
Arcesilaus went further and declared that he did not even know that with 
certainty 

A. W. Benn, Philosophy of Greece, Voi, II, p. 117; Bertrand Russell, op ' u 
p. 254 
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His successor, Carneades, admitted that although there is no certainty in 
knowledge, some judgments have a degree of probability and can be made 
to guide practice. According to him, the idea of God is full of contradictions 
and the argument that God exists because the world is rational, beautiful, and 
good is fallacious. He fully mirrored the moral decadence of Attica in main¬ 
taining that unjust aggression against a weak neighbour was the right course 
of action and that it would be foolish if in a dangerous situation the stronger 
did not save themselves by sacrificing the weak. 

The Stoics .—The Stoic school was founded at Athens nineteen years after 
the death of Aristotle by Zeno of Citium (in Cyprus) who at the time was 
twenty-eight years of age. His followers were Cleanthes (third century B.C.), 
Chrysippus (c. 282-209 B.C.), and Diogenes of Babylonia (second century 
B.C.). It was Chrysippus who perfected the Stoic system on all sides. After 
Diogenes the Stoic doctrines moved from Athens to Rome. The school acquired 
its name from Stoa Poikile (the Painted Porch) where it used to assemble. 
Zeno, like Heraclitus, was a pantheist. He maintained that the universe is 
a perfect sphere floating in empty space and is animated by its own soul, 
the Logos or Cosmic Reason. Form or the force that moves and matter that 
is moved are both corporeal: only the former has finer corporeality than the 
latter. Both are combined in the individual. The soul is material—a spark of 
divine fire. It is a tabida rasa, a blank tablet, which receives impressions from 
things. It retains these impressions as memory-images, and from these memory- 
images forms ideas by abstraction. Thus, wrhile things are objective, concepts 
are subjective. All our knowledge of objects depends upon percepts and the 
concepts derived from these percepts. Its criterion is the compelling force of 
impressions. 

The range of Stoic interest was rather narrow. It lay chiefly in ethics. 
Other studies were taken only as ancillary. According to Stoicism, man’s 
highest duty is to regulate life in accordance with the laws of nature, which 
manifest the rational purpose of the universe, and thereby reach the highest 
measure of perfection. Neither pleasure nor self-interest should determine any 
of his personal or social actions. Reason should rule him and everything in 
him as the Logos rules the world and all its laws. The laws of his life are vir¬ 
tues, He should master ail his passions and emotions and lead the file of per¬ 
fect virtue. Virtue is the only good and vice the only evil, and the life of 
virtue alone is the life of happiness. 

The Epicureans .—The term “epicureans” is now’adays used to mean those 
'vrho are seekers of sensuous pleasures. There is no such implication when it is 
Used in connection with the school opened by Epicurus at Athens seventeen 
yeai-s after the death of Aristotle. There is no doubt that Epicurus identified 
happiness with pleasure and regarded it as the natural and rational goal of 
iife, but he maintained that it consists in the pleasures of the mind, the pleas¬ 
ures of rational living or the pleasures which only men of culture can. enjoy. 
These comprise virtuous conduct, aesthetic appreciation, and friendship of the 
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gifted and the noble. The pleasures consistent with reason bear the marks of 
moderation, calm, and repose. An intelligent and prudent man can easily see 
that pleasures of a life-time are preferable to pleasures of the moment, and 
pleasures of the mind, which include, beside the present ones, those of the 
past as recollections and those of the future as anticipations, are better than 
those of the body. Momentary pleasures have to be sacrificed for the abiding 
ones. The function of society is to secme the self-interest or personal happiness 
of individuals. The value of all laws and all institutions is to be judged by this 
criterion. 

Epicurus, like the Stoics, subordinated philosophy to ethics. The aim of 
philosophy, according to him, is to enable men to lead a happy life. To lead 
a happy life, free from all fear and worry, people must know the criterion of 
truth (sense-perception) given by philosophy, and the causes of things dis¬ 
covered by physics. In metaphysics the Epicureans followed Democritus in 
every respect except that they gave the atoms the power to deviate from their 
determined path, and so introduced an element of contingency in an otherwise 
mechanically-determined world. They shattered many of the religious beliefs 
prevalent in their times. According to them, the gods did not create the world, 
for, being supremely happy, they were not in need of it. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that they trouble themselves about the affairs of men. The 
soul is not immortal; it perishes with the body. 

To the Epicurean school belonged Metrodorus of Lampsacus (d. before 
Epicurus), Hermarohus {fl. 2701 B.C.), Apollodonis (?) and Zeno of Sidon 
(about 150-78 B. C.). None of them added anything to the teachings of the 
master. In the first century B.C., Epicureanism, like other philosophical 
systems, passed down to Alexandria and Rome, Athens lost its position as 
the intellectual centre of the world, and Greek philosophy in Greece virtually 
came to an end. 
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Chapter V 

ALEXANDRIO-SYRIAC THOUGHT 

A 

THE NEO-PYTHAGOREANS 

The great conquering sweep of Alexander the Great eastwards not only 
destroyed the old, intense and narrow life of the self-contained Greek City- 
States but also marked a decisive change in the intellectual and spititual life 
of Greece. With the spread of Greek civilisation over the Near East, the hori¬ 
zons of the individual Greeks were greatly enlarged; but the break-up of the 
old City-States engendered a sense of isolation and rootlessness which made 
people look inward for stability and security, rather than outward as hitherto 
done. Another and a more potent reason for this shift in Greek thinking can 
be discovered in widespread scepticism after the death of Aristotle. True, 
scepticism also prevailed when Socrates was born, but the metaphysical specu¬ 
lations of pre-Socratic thinicers led them into the inextricable confusion of 
doubt. Socrates asked people to look at man instead of nature, for in the 
domain of human problems the competence of reason could be demonstrated 
more easily than in that of the physical or the metaphysical. But the protest 
which scepticism made after Aristotle was more devastating. It was declared 
by the sceptics that the entire philosophical venture of their predecessors was 
hopelessly wrong and also that their error was without a remedy. 

This was indeed very saddening. It amounted to the confession that not 
only w^ere the solutions of the so-called perennial problems of philosophy 
uonsensical but also that no satisfactory solution was possible, at least with 
the techniques and methods hitherto pursued. 

Reason thus assailed could find refuge only in faith. In the period that 
follows we find philosophy renouncing its independence and becoming merely 
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an instrument of theology. Ritter says, ‘'The feeling of alienation and the 
yearning after a higher revelation are characteristics of the last centuries of 
the ancient world; this yearning was. in the first place, but an expression of 
consciousness of the decline of the classical nations and their cultures, the 
presentiment of the approach of a new era, and it called into life not only 
Christianity but also before it pagan and Jewish Alexandrianism and other 
related developments.”^ 

No longer finding Greece a cordial home for philosophy, the philosophers 
went over to Egypt and Rome, carr^'ing their doctrines ^vith them. They 
delivered courses of lectures which were attended with great zeal and enthu¬ 
siasm by the populace. But the venture did not succeed so well in Rome as 
it did in Alexandria. In Rome philosophy could lend its weight to poetry, 
oratory, jurisprudence, and some topics of conversation, but it was in Alex¬ 
andria that it produced men who gave it originality, vigour, a-nd drive. Alex¬ 
andria was not simply a centre of Greek culture and scholarship, but also and 
more significantly a meeting-place for Greek and Eastern thought. It took a 
cosmopolitan character and showed a marked leaning towards Oriental thought. 
The result of this interpretation of Greek and Semitic cultures was the syn¬ 
thetic civilization known as Hellenism in contradistinction to the Hellenic or 
purely Greek civilization. Hellenism rose to supremacy not only in Alexandria 
and Syria but throughout Western Asia. 

It would be incorrect to identify the present geographical boundaries of 
Syria with its old ones. In Roman days, at the beginning of the Christian era 
Syria denoted the country west of the Euphrates and north of the Arabian 
Desert, including Palestine and Palmwa and extending north to the Taurus. 
The usual language of Syria was Aramaic, a language akin to Hebrew. The 
Hebrew word “Aram*’ is rendered as “Syria” andoriginallythe words Aramaean 
and Syrian were synonymous. After the Hellenization of the country, the Greek 
language M^as used by the ruling class and the officials with very little influence 
on the masses who continued using their dialect. This state of affairs con¬ 
tinued till the first/seventh century when after the Muslim conquest S^Tiac 
gradually gave way vernacularly and to some extent liturgioally to Arabic, 
though it had great influence on the vocabulary, pronunciation, and even the 
grammatical forms of Arabic which supplanted it. 

For purposes of studying Alexandrian and Syriac philosophy, for the two 
run together and interpenetrate, we can divide our subject into: — 

(1) Neo-P^d-hagoreanism, 

(2) The Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy, 

(3) Neo-Platonism, and 

(4) Early Christianity. 

To all these speculations what is common is ‘‘the duaiistic opposition of tlit- 
divine and the earthly ; an abstract conception of God exclmling all know 

^ C. Ritter. History of Philosophy, p. 330. 
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iedge of the divine nature; contempt for the world of sense, on the ground 
of the Platonic doctrines of matter and the descent of the soul of man from 
a superior world into the body; the theory of intermediate potencies or beings 
through whom God acts upon the world of phenomena; the requirements of 
an ascetic self-emancipation from the bondage of sense; and faith in a higher 
revelation to man when in a state called Enthiisiasm.”^ 

Both Neo-Pythagoreanism and the Judaic-Alexandrian philosophy are found 
together in the beginning of the Christian era. The Neo-Pythagoreans who 
were fundamentally religious in their outlook and practices were represented 
by P. Nigidus Figulus, Sotion, and particularly Apollonius of Tyana, Modera- 
tus of Gades, and, in later times, Nicomachus of Gerasa and Numenius of 
Apamea. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans were highly eclectic in character. They were greatly 
influenced by Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, not to speak of ancient Pytha¬ 
goreans whose doctrines they attempted to revive. 

Neo-Pjdihagorean doctrines could not flourish in Rome, where, Seneca says 
they could not find a professor to teach them, but gained a stronghold in 
Alexandria. The Neo-Pythagoreans combined monotheism with the fatalistic 
cult of gods and demons but transformed it at the same time with the help 
of Platonic-Aristotelian teachings into a reverence for God as a pure spirit 
who is to be served not by outward sacrifices but by silent prayers and with 
wisdom and virtue. like Plato and Aristotle, the Neo-Pythagoreans distin¬ 
guished between unity and plurality and also between the divine and the earthly. 
Several attempts were made to get rid of this dualism. There arose consequently 
a great diversity of opinion with regard to the nature of God and the relation 
He bears to the world. Some identified God with the world-soul of Plato, 
others thought of Him as an ineffable “Monad’" from which flowed both unity 
and plurality. Still others considered Him immanent but free from all contacts 
with matter which might pollute Him. It was, therefore, imperative for the 
Neo-Pythagoreans, especially the last ones, to introduce a Demiurge as a 
mediator between God and matter. 

The metaphysics of the Neo-Pythagorean school required four principles, 
viz., God, the world-reason, the world-soul, and matter, out of which the first 
three helped in formulating the Christian conception of triune God, while the 
fourth one paved the way for the doctrine of emanation. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans gave a deeper metaphysical meaning to Number 
The ultimate ground of all good as well as the order of the universe was pro¬ 
vided by the Monad while the Dyad w'as held responsible for all disorder and 
imperfection. The Monad became the symbol for Godhead and the Dyad for 
matter. The gulf between the two, viz., the Monad and the Dyad, w'as bridged 
by the introduction of the idea of a w'orld-soiil w'hich was built upon the Stoic, 
Aristotelean, and Platonic conceptions. 

Zeller, PhU. der Grichen Isteseitum, Vol. Ill, p. 566. 
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Certain numorological conceptions of the Neo-Pythagoreans appear gro¬ 
tesque to the modern mind. It was held by them that the movements of the 
heavenly bodies were harmoniously adjusted by number—an idea of Egyptian 
origin—and so certain numbers were regarded as having a sacred character, 
particularly number 10 which represents the sum of a pyramid of four stages, 
4— 

In such conceptions, their imagination ran riot to such an extent that 
one can gain the impression that Neo-Pythagoreanism is nothing more than 
astrology, occultism, and twaddle about the mysterious properties of numbers. 

In epistemology they closely followed Plato, classifyiiig knowledge into 
spiritual perception, discursive reason, opinion, and sensuous perception. 
Science, we owe to discursive reason; inference, to opinion; and beatific vision, 
to spiritual perception. 

Nicomachus of Geravsa who lived about 140 A. D. was one with Plato in 
holding that ideas were temporalh^ prior to the formation of the world and 
also in holding that ideas were numbers. But, whereas Plato had accorded an 
independent existence to ideas, Nicomachus was content with giving them a 
dependent role. He conceived of ideas as existing in the divine mind and so 
acting as patterns according to which the things of this world are fashioned. 

Another thinker who attempted a synthesis of Plato and P 3 d;hagora 8 was 
Maximus of Tyre who taught in the first half of the second century. He was 
a Sophist and a rhetori(dan besides being an eclectic. Like other Platonists he 
opposed God to matter and made demons play an intermediary role between 
God and man. A long hierarchy of demons and angels was instituted by him 
which served as ministers to God and guardian-angels to man. He identified 
God with pme reason and considered matter to be a source of imperfection of 
the universe. Sins were due to the misuse of free-will by man and were not 
the result of any evil agency acting from without. Maximus did not believe in 
any evil world-soul, to whom human lapses could be attributed. 

Maximus thought, very much like Rumi and other Muslim mystics, that 
the soul is temporarily imprisoned in the human body and is ever yearning 
for release and reunion with the Divine Source. 

Still another eclectic thinker from Syria by the name of Numenius of 
Apamea, who lived in the second half of the second century, is by many re¬ 
garded as the real founder of Neo-Platonism. Hitti says; 

“Plotinxis the Greek philosopher of Egypt, credited with that distinction, 
was popularly accused of basing his teachings on those of this Apamean 
and of ‘strutting around in his feathers.* **® 

In his writings, Numenius combined Pythagorean and Platonic opinions in 
such ^ manner that while granting Pythagoras the highest authority and even 
accusing Plato of borrowing from him, he yet gave a predominant place to 

* P. K. Hitti, History of Syria, Macmillan, London, 1951, p. 324. 
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Platonic ideas. He traced the philosophy of the Greeks back to the Orientals 
and called Plato an “Attic-speaking Moses.’* 

Numenius, however, was not simply a camp-follower of Plato. He differed 
from him too, since lie distinguished the world-builder as a second god from the 
highest Deity. The basis of this distinction is to be found in his metaphysics 
where God who is identified sometimes with the Reason of Aristotle, some¬ 
times with the Monad of Pythagoras, and sometimes with both, stands against 
the creation which because of its imperfections is far inferior to Him. The 
universe is created by a second god, the Demiurge, who is good b}’ participation 
in the essence of the first. He acquires knowledge by gazing at the super¬ 
sensible archetypes and brings the world into being. The universe which is 
created by the second god is regarded as the third god by Numenius. Thus 
considered, God becomes a cosmic triunity comprising three divinities: 

Father, 

Creator, and 
Creature 

which Numenius termed father, son, and grandson. 

The psychology of Numenius is as dualistic as his metaphysics. Man, being 
both spiritual and corporeal, participates in both the world-souls. Numenius 
was wise enougli not to condemn body outright. It had to be condemned only 
when it stood in the way of reason and served as a cat’s-paw in the hands of 
the evil world-soul. But in spite of his better thinlcing Numenius could not 
completely shake off the influence of the prevailing mode of thinking. He held 
that the encasement of the rational part of the soul in the human body did 
indicate a fall for the soul and that the liberation of the soul could be effected 
through a long series of reincarnations. Hence the present life should be one 
of self-denial and renunciation, that is to say, a life of reason devoid of pas¬ 
sions. In his stress upon transmigration as a means of liberation, Numenius 
betrays, like his teacher, P 3 ^hagoras, the influence of Hindu thought. 

A passing reference may be made to P. Nigidius Figulus for his interest in 
the Pythagorean philosophy and also to Apollonius of Tyana who distin¬ 
guished the one God from other gods. The First being ineffable and absolutely 
pure could not come in contact with earthly things on account of their material 
constitution. Apollonius did not like offerings to be made to the one God; 
these he reserved for the lesser gods. We may also briefly mention Moderatus 
of Gades who incorporated Platonism and non-theological doctrines into Pytha- 
goreanism. Number one he regarded as the symbol of unity and two as that 
of difference and inequality. 

B 

The Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy 

Among the precursors of Neo-Platonism are to be counted Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism and Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy in addition to a host of other 
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tendencies which cannot be discussed here for want of space. Eyen out of the 
Jewish thinkers we shall pick out Philo, leaving other luminaries altogether, 
again for want of space. 

Philo, a Jew, was bom at Alexandria a years before Christ. His philo¬ 
sophy is an attempt to find an adjustment between the traditions of Israel 
and those of the Greeks. Philo felt that the aesthetic elements in Greek culture 
were repugnant to some of the elements involved in Jewish religion. To smooth 
out differences and to show the concordance between the two systems of 
thought and practice, Philo adopted the allegorical method of interpreting 
the Scriptures already in use among the Alexandrian Jew's. On this interpre¬ 
tation, circumcision, for example, w^ould signify and hence serve as a symbol 
for the cutting off of passions and ungodly opinions. Philo often criticized the 
literalists for their word-picking habits. But Philo was not a thoroughgoing 
symbolist. He knew that if once you defend an external practice on the ground 
that it is useful as a symbol, it is very hard to assert that it is obligatory for 
all times to come. Philo, therefore, recognized that the literal sense is often 
accompanied by a more profoimd sense and that both the senses have to be 
accepted since both go together. “Although circumcision properly symbolizes 
the removal of all passions and sensibility and impious thoughts, yet we may 
not, therefore, set aside the practice enjoined, for in that case, we should be 
obliged to give up the public worship of God in the temple and a thousand 
other solemnities,’* says he in De Migratione Abrahumi.^ 

Philo was primarily a religious preacher rather than a philosopher. He had 
no desire to propound a theory of the universe which could stand the scrutiny 
of logical reason. He was essentially concerned with the life of soul and its 
attaining the beatific vision. Keeping this objective in view he demarcated the 
mystical experience from all other psychical experiences on the ground that 
while the former lifts you out of the ordinary’’ plane of life and brings you in 
direct contact with some tremendous reality, the latter, keeps you earth- 
bound and sense-bound. In this Philo was following in the footsteps of Plato 
w'ho exhibits a religio-mystie vein in the Symposium and the FhaedruSy with 
the difference that Philo being a Jew' first and last could not identify God 
with the impersonal divine reason of Plato. How'ever, in suggesting methods for 
“soul-cuitivation,” he again turned his attention to the Greeks, borrow'ed their 
psychology, and on its basis framed rules for the systematic training of the 
soul to receive the vision of God. 

The theology of Philo is a blending of Platonism and Judaism. The Jewish 
doctrine shows God as intimately concerned with the world; the Platonic, 
though insisting upon the divine govemaace and divine formation of the 
world, does not hold that the relation which God has to the world is neces¬ 
sary or automatic. The Middle Platonism recognized a hierarchy of divine 
beings, insisted upon the transcendence of God, and regarded the visible 

* Philo, De Migratione Ahrakami, ed. T. Mangey, Vol. I, p. 450. 
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world as being governed and made by lower intpermediary divine powers. 
Philo had to reconcile these two conceptions. 

Philo believed in one God, eternal, unchanging, passionless, far removed 
above the world of phenomena as the First Cause of all that exists. Causation, 
however, implies change and so God could not be regarded as directly creating 
the universe. Intermediary powers are, therefore, needed to explain the gover¬ 
nance and formation of the world and what it contains. These powers Philo 
described very confusedly. Sometimes he talked of powers, sometimes of 
two powers, sometimes of one. 

The problem before Philo was that of the development of multiplicity from 
absolute unity. The solution was sought in the inability of the contemplating 
mind to reproduce the absolute unity in itself. Philo gives an accoiuit of the 
“multiple’* apparition of God to human intellect in the De Migratione Ahrahami, 
When the soul is illumined by God, it sees Him triple, one with a double 
shadow; but at the highest point, the shadow vanishes and God is seen as 
One. In the Quaestiones in Genesim, Philo says that the mind “sees God triple” 
due to the weakness of its vision, “Just as the bodily eye sees a double appear¬ 
ance from one light, so the eye of the soul, since it cannot apprehend the one 
as one, makes a triple perception, according to the appearance of the chief 
serving powers which stand beside the One.”^ 

The highest of all the divine forces is the Logos (Word). Sometimes Philo, 
in common with Aristobulus and other earlier commentators, gave to it the 
name of Sophia, but the more commonly used word by him is the Logos. 
In some of his writings he gives to Sophia the highest of the parts into 
which the Logos is divided. Logos has a dual nature. In man it is reason and 
also the spoken word. In the All it divides itself into the incorporeal and arche¬ 
typal ideas of which the intelligible world consists, and the copies of these 
incorporeal ideas constitute the world of perception. 

In other passages Philo has called Sophia the mother of the Logos— 
ordinarily he calls it divine Logos without qualification or distinction—the 
mediator between God and man. It is so to say the instrument by which God 
makes the world and the intermediary by which the human intelligence after 
being purified ascends to heaven. Philo is not clear on the independent 
existence of the Logos. On all accounts it seems that in Philo’s mind the 
powers had little or no existence apart from their function. “His conception 
of them is alFected by contemporary Greek ideas, but perhaps they really 
belong to that mysterious class of instrumental and subordinate quasi-beings 
which accompany the Divinity in Semitic and Persian thought, the Angel, 
the Wisdom, the Breath of God in the Jewish Scriptures, the Uncreated Law 


^ Idem, Questwnes in Genesim quoted by A. H. Armstrong, Th^ Archiiectw^ 
of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus, Cambridge University Press, 
r’arnbridge, 1940, pp. 70-71 
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of the Rabbis and the quasi-personified Divine Virtues or the attributes of 
Persian (Zoroastrian) theology, the Amesha Spentas/^® 

Anyhow Philo was not clear on this subject. As Ueberweg says in his History 
of Philosophy^ Piulo wavered between the attributive and the substantive 
conception of the Logos. He both hypostatized the Logos into a person and 
reduced it to a mere attribute or function of the hrst person.’ What is, how¬ 
ever, important for subsequent thinking is not the nature of the Logos as 
such but the identification of the Logos with the Platonic world of forms and 
the use of this conception in explaining the creation of this world. This led 
to a very great development in the thought of the medieval theologians. 
Philosophically speaking, the Philonian Logos is nothing but the principle of 
unity in diversity, of the separating and uniting of contraries in the material 
world. But perhaps Philo would not like to be judged philosophicaJlj. The 
idea of Logos was not a metaphysical necessity for him; it was psychologically 
needed for coming in contact with God. 

Philo’s doctrines of “pneuma” and mystical union are equally important. 
The former is a free creative in~hreathing by God, becoming the image of God 
in man and constituting thereby the highest part of man’s soul, superior to 
the *'psyche.*’ 

Other schools outside Jewish circles were also emphasizing one God, eternal 
and invariable, as the Source and the First Cause of the universe. The Gnostic 
sects which were of philosophic origin accepted God as the First Cause, above 
the imperfections and variations of the mundane world and, therefore, re¬ 
quiring an intermediary or an emanation to explain the production of an 
imperfect and variable world. 

C 

NEO-PLATONISM 

Plotiims .—The ancestry of Neo-Platonism can be traced to Neo-Pythago- 
reanism, Jewish Gnosticism, and other tendencies including Christianity, 
which so to say had become the Wdtanschaming of most of those who had 
any living religion in the world of Greek culture: cruder and more superstitioxis 
forms of it in the lower strata of society, more refined and Hellenized forms 
among the educated. 

The founder of Neo-Platonism was Ammonius Saccas, the teacher of Plo¬ 
tinus, Saccas means the sack-bearer and as a surname indicates the occupation 
by which Ammonius earned his living. Nothing definite can be asserted with 
regard to his philosophic convictions. Some have asserted that he proclaimed 
the identity of Aristotelian and Platonic doctrines and also the immortality 

® A. H. Armstrong, An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, Methuen, London, 
1947, p. 162. 

’ Ueberweg, A History of Philosophy, Vol. I, tr. Morris and Porter, Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1872, p. 231. 
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of the soul. But there is no historical evidence to decide one way or the other. 
Nor is there any justification for holding that Ammonius was the first to 
formulate the doctrine that the One is exterior to the world of ideas—a doC' 
trine of fundamental importance in the system of Plotinus, 

Plotinus was an Egyptian of Greek speech and culture, bom probably in 
205 A.D. About his race and parentage nothing is certain, for he was, as Por¬ 
phyry says, 

“like a man ashamed of being in the body.” 

At the age of twenty-eight he went to Alexandria to receive philosophical 
trairdng. He w'as surely disappointed till at last he came to Ammonius whose 
teachings satisfied him completely. With Ammonius he remained for eleven 
long years and left him only to accompany the Emperor Gordian in the hope 
of stud 3 dng Persian and Indian philosophy. The mission proved unsuccessful 
and Plotinus had to flee for his life to Antioch. At the age of forty, he 
went to Rome where he succeeded in winning the king and queen over to his 
doctrines. With the approval of the king he wanted to found a Philosopher's 
City, where the inhabitants should live according to the teachings of Plato. 
The timely inten^ention of the nobles dissuaded the king from accepting such 
a silly proposal. In Rome he established his own school and taught there for 
the rest of his life. A painful death, probably cancer of the throat, marked in 
270 A. D. the end of his illustrious career. 

It is certain that Plotinus was conversant with the principal doctrines of 
all the philosophical schools of the Greeks, particularly Aristotelian and 
Platonic. He had read very assiduously the w^orks of Numenius and came under 
his influence. This probably accounts for the complexities and tensions that 
one finds in his writings. It was not an easy task to synthesize the extremely 
complicated traditions that Plotinus had inherited. There is a double purpose 
in his philosophy, the cosmic and the religious. He purports to give a complete 
account of reality which should also serve as a guide to spiritual life. These 
two strains go together and can be kept apart for theoretical purposes only. 
However, there is no denying the fact that the double task put a great strain 
on Plotinus’ philosophical endeavour and led him to say much that sounds 
bizarre to the modem ear. 

Reality, for Plotinus, is an ordered hierarchical whole comprising two move¬ 
ments, one of descent and the other of ascent. The first is an automatic creati- 
^ty by which the higher generates the lower, while the second is a movement 
of return by which the soul attains reabsorption in the Divine Source. The first 
is a movement from unity to multiplicity, the second is a reverse movement, 
that is to say, from multiplicity to unity. Plotinus sometimes emphasizes the 
one and sometimes the other and says things which are hard to reconcile. It 
is evident from his writings that he imposed upon himself a task which by 
its very nature was impossible to accomplish. 

At the head of his system stands a transcendent First Principle, the One 
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which is ineffable and incomprehensible to the discursive as well as the intuitive 
reason. Below the One lie the two hypostases which are the universal correla¬ 
tives of the whole range of human life, physical and intellectual. These are 
Nous, Aristotle’s active intellect, and the world-soul whose function is to 
contemplate as well as to direct the material world. The hypostases are united 
with each other and with the One, first, by emanation which is the radiation 
of the lower from the higher and, second, by return in contemplation by the 
lower upon the higher. 

Plotinus’ conception of the One is very complicated and has been variously 
interpreted. The One may be regarded as the Neo-P37thagorean Absolute 
Unity from which all plurality proceeds. The One cannot be said to have a 
being, for this way of thinking introduces a duality between subject and 
object and there can be no duality in- Bure Unity. In the absolute state, in 
its first and highest hypostasis, the One is neither existence nor thought, 
neither moved, nor movable; it is simple unity or, as Hegel would say, the 
Absolute Nothing, the Immanent Negative. There is a tendency in Plotinus 
derived from the Platonists and Middle Stoics to deny all predications to the 
One for fear of compromising Its unity. This tendency is, however, corrected 
by another much more positive approach. If the One is called God, then God 
is God not because He is nothing but because He embraces everj^hing. He is, 
however, better than the reality of which He is the source. The ideas no doubt 
form the content of His mind but they are nevertheless imperfect images as 
compared to the one Good, and receive radiance, grace playing upon their 
beauty” from the Primal Source. The positive aspect of the One is stressed so 
much at places that it seems to contradict Plotinus’ basic assumptions. The 
One, he says, is pure \vill, loves Itself and is the cause of Itself. This characteri¬ 
zation confiiets with his earlier stand and justifies the use of human language 
for the basic reality. 

V 

In Plotinus, the negative and positive aspects go together. The positive 
aspect is, however, more pronounced The One may be transcendental, but 
if It is a reality, It should not simply be a Great Denial about which nothing 
positive can be asserted. 

This point can receive further clarification from an examination of the reli¬ 
gious life of Plotinus. There is no doubt that he had a genuine mystical ex¬ 
perience. Porphyrj^ bears testimony to it and the whole spirit and the tenor 
of the Enneads lends weight to it. But what is the nature of this experience 
and what is its goal ? Some make Plotinus a pantheist and an anti-rationalist, 
for whom the goal is a dissolution of the self into nothingness. Some think 
that he was trying to realize his pre-existing identity with the One through 
his own efforts, while others think that his experience was genuinely mystical, 
akin to that of the great Christian and Muslim mystics. The first interpretation 
is absurd, the second is partially true. It is, however, the third one whicii 
truly explains his viewpoint. 

Plotinus was tom so to say by the conflicting traditions he had inherited. 
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The One was both transcendental and the Unity-Absolute. Again, the One 
was both inaccessible and also the goal of our own self-realization. Plotinus’ 
contradictions and tensions are the product of these irreconcilable strains in 
his Weltanschauung. In both cases the positive aspect predominates. But it 
should not be ignored that the tension is real and fundamental. 

How did the world originate from the One ? Thinkers before Plotinus had 
assumed dualism; they had distinguished the world from its creator. But 
dualism was no answer to the problem. If the creator and the created differ 
in essence the question whence came the world remains as unsolved as ever 
Plotinus answered the question by saying that the world is distinct from 
God in act rather than in essence. The world is God but God is not the world 
To explain it Plotinus had the theory of emanation. 

Plotinus found it very hard to explain emanation except through metaphors. 
Both Nous and soul are produced by a spontaneous and necessary efflux of 
life from the One. They leave their source undiminished. The relation between 
the One and the other hypostases is described as being like that of the sun 
and its light or “in similes from the radiative effect of fire, snow or perfumes.’ 
Can any philosophical meaning be given to this conception ? It is difficult to 
see what meaning can be attached to emanation or radiation when attached 
to spiritual beings. Again, why, if the process is eternal, can one emanation be 
inferior to another ? These are points which pass comprehension. 

Plotinus has another way to explain his theory of emanation. He represents 
the One as a root or seed, the potentiality from which all things evolve into 
actuality. This comparison is used to describe the relation of the lower 
hypostases to the higher. About the soul, he says, it has potentialities which 
can only be actualized in the material world. Plotinus writes, “If then it is 
necessary that not only the One should exist... in the same way it is also 
necessary that not only souls should exist in the absence of those things which 
come into being through them*; that is supposing that every nature has this 
inherent quality of making that which comes after it and of unrolling itself 
as if proceeding from a sort of partiess seed as a beginning to the perceptible 
end. The prior being remains always in its proper place and that which comes 
after is as it were generated from an ineffable power (or potency).”® This will 
show that the comparison to a seed is applied to all the hypostases including 
the One Itself. But it ^vill be evident to every student of Plotinus that the 
comparison sets up an impossible contradiction to the rest of the Enneads. 
The One may be the beginning of everything, but it cannot be the spermatic 
beginning. The system of Plotinus is teleological rather than evolutionray: 
the main thrust of the universal forces is upwards and not downwards. 

The second hypostasis, the first emanation of the One, the Nous, is a very 
complicated notion. It is an image of the former and turns towards It to grasp 


^ A. H. Arjustrong,- The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy 
of JHotinus, p. 61. 
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and comprehend It. Through turning, it becomes Nous (reason)—sensory per¬ 
ception when the object of comprehension is sensible, and rational apprehen¬ 
sion -when the object of comprehension is supersensible. The Nous includes in 
itself the world of ideas. Consequently, the ideas are immanent in the Nous 
and do not exist as external to it. 

It is clear that Plotinus needed an emanation in order that the First Cause 
should remain unchanged. It is the Notts which is the reality behind the world 
of phenomena; the things perceived are only the shadows of the real ones. 

From the Nous proceeds the third h 3 q)ostasis, viz.. Psyche, the principle 
of life and motion, the world-soul, which is in the universe and is shared by 
every living creature. The whole world is alive, he held, and seems to par¬ 
ticipate in a life similar to our own. Further, life requires a cause which must 
be found in intelligence, for everywhere one finds intelligent activities. Plotinus 
maintains that the intelligent activity is nothing but a soul. 

Porphyry .—The most important of the disciples of Plotinus was Porphyry, 
born in 232 A.D., probably at Batanaea in S 5 rria. He was altogether a lesser 
man but all the same a very loyal disciple and a devout follower, who by his 
pleasing diction brought within the range of understanding of all men the 
doctrines of Plotinus, which in the language of its author had seemed difficult 
and obscure. Porphyry was more practical and religious than his master. He 
declared the end of philosophizing to be the salvation of the soul. The cause 
of evil is the desire for the low and the base, and the means of deliverance are 
self-purification, asceticism, and philosophic cognition of God. While in Sicily, 
he wrote a book in which he criticized the doctrines of Christianity, especially 
the divinity of Christ. He is the first among the successors of Plotinus to 
defend Hellenic paganism against Christianity. His interest in demons as 
intermediaries between God and man is very much pronoimced and he has 
a great deal to say about them. 

lamhlichus .—lamblichus was a native of Chalcis in Coelesyria.and a pupil 
of Porphyry. Like his master he taught at Rome after the death of Plotinus 
but retired in later life to Syria where he died in 330 A. D. 

The philosophy of lamblichus is marked by an inrush of Syrian theologj^ 
with its grosser conceptions, its wild and nonsensical trick of playing with 
numbers, and its craving for the baser forms of the supernatural. lamblichus 
put faith above history and revelation, renoimced the later Greek philosophy, 
and asserted that God could do everything. 

After Plotinus, the Neo-Platonists were up against the mighty surge of 
Christianity. To stem it, they worked to bring about a complete and thorough 
theology based on the Dialogues of Plato, Chaldaean oracles, and the ancient 
mjrths: Greek, Egyptian, or Near Eastern. They were also concerned with 
elaborating the system of Plotinus and making it absolutely complete. 

lamblichus assumes still another absolutely inelFable and indeterminate 
first One above the One of Plotinus. The latter has produced the intelligible 
world, out of which the intellectual world has emanated. The objects of thought 
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belong to the intelligible world while thinking belongs to the intellectual 
world. Then there- is further splitting up, sub-division, or classihcation which 
makes the whole system nonsensicaDy abstract and hopelessly unreal. Plotinus 
had distinguished Being, Life, and Intelligence, but had never gone so far as 
to break the complex unity into three hypostases. This was done by lambli- 
chus and his followers. Hence complications arose not because their philo¬ 
sophical principles were fantastic—^which indeed they were—^but because they 
tried to accommodate every god, demon, and hero of the pagan mythology 
into their system. The motive behind this attempt was a genuine desire to 
explain the emergence of midtiplicity from unity which was accomplished by 
the interpolation of the intermediate terms. It was, however, forgotten that 
no such attempt was destined to succeed as there can be nothing intermediate 
between the Absolute and other things. Increase in the number of deities, 
demons, and spirits cannot, philosophically speaking, solve the old riddle of 
the One and the many. 

In the hands of lamblichus and his followers philosophy became a conglo¬ 
meration of mythical beings, an amazing metaphysical museum with entities 
labelled and classified, leaving no room for any free inteUectual and spiritual 
quest. 

The philosophy of lamblichus and his followers was the last Neo-Platonic 
attempt to provide an alternative scheme of thought and life to Christianity 
which was forging ahead among the masses and the intellectuals. After a 
brief success Neo-Platonism failed to capture the imagination of the common 
man, with the result that the centres of its teaching in Syria, Alexandria, and 
Athens were closed by a royal edict in 529 A.D. 

D 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

A gteat part of the Christian belief was formed of notions current in the 
Hellemc world. When the early preachers of Christianity explained the posi¬ 
tion of Jesus in the totality of things, they did so in terms which bore a close 
resemblance to conceptions already current in the pagan and the Jewish 
worlds. Christianity had to assimilate elements from its Hellenistic environ¬ 
ment. Its theology was influenced by gnosticism, which has been aptly termed 
as Hellenistic theology. 

It was common to all forms of Hellenistic theology that the material world 
accessible to senses is evil and consequently very much inferior to the trans¬ 
cendental world; further, that the soul which has divine origin could win its 
way back through self-denial and purification. While talking of evil the gnos¬ 
tics primarily thought of the material world and evils connected with sensual 
passions and not the injustice of the actual state of things or the inequalitj" 
in the distribution of economic goods or the pains of poverty, disease, and 
oppression which are ordinarily associated with evil by the modem man. 
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With regard to the person of Jesus, there is a difference of opinion in the 
Hellenistic theology. It is argued that in Jesus a pre-existing heavenly being 
was present upon earth, but as to the manner of his corporeal manifestation, 
there is a variety of speculations. All alike regard Jesus Christ as a compound; 
they differ, however, with regard to the nature and mode of the combination 
of the human and divine elements in his person. 

All these beliefs and controversies were taken over to the Christian Church 
and formed a basis for their understanding of the Testament. The Christians 
had their own philosophers too who endeavoured to reconcile philosophy and 
Christian theology. The prominent among them at Alexandria were Clement 
and Origen. The former was a Platonist of the older type who shows in his 
Stromateis how the general body of the Christian doctrine is adapted to the 
theories of Platonic philosophy. The latter also undertook a defence of the 
Christian faith against the objections of a Platonist. He was first among the 
Christian theologians to set forth the doctrines of the Christian faith in a 
systematic form. 

Both Clement and Origen founded the Christian school of philosophical 
theology. But the attempt did not find favour with the people. The same 
Justinian who closed the school of the Neo-Platonists in 529 A. D. condemned 
Origenism in nine anathemas in about 540 A.D. 

Having been made to quit Alexandria, Origen returned to Palestine and 
founded a school at Caesarea, on the model of that in Alexandria. It did not 
succeed like the original one but nevertheless exercised a potent influence on 
the Syrian Church. A rival school was set up at Antioch by Malchion. Fifty 
years later another school was established at Nisibis, right in the heart of the 
Syriac-speaking community. It was here that the text-books studied at Antioch 
were rendered into Syriac. 

The Church had no philosophy of its own. It had to adapt itself to the Alex¬ 
andrian philosophy, particularly to Neo-Platonism and Aristotelian meta¬ 
physics and psychology. This led to senseless controversies as the Arian doc¬ 
trine shows. Both the Alexandrian and the Syrian Churches agreed that 
Christ was an emanation, eternal like God, but differed in their interpretation 
of eternity. The school of Antioch thought that God being the cause, there 
was a time when God existed but not the Son. This was denied by the Alex¬ 
andrians who maintained that eternity does not admit of before and after. 
If God is Father He is so from eternity and the Son should for ever be issuing 
from the Father as the source. 

The Arian controversy died by the fifth century A.D. giving place to an¬ 
other which concerned the person of the incarnate Christ. It was largely a 
question of psychology. In De Anima Aristotle had defined soul as the first 
actuality of a natural body having in it the capacity of life “and described its 
four faculties as the nutritive, the sensible, the locomotive, and the intellectual. 
The first three are common to men and animals, being concerned with the 
intake of food and with knowledge through sense and desire. The fourth one 
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which is the intellect, NouSy or the rational soul is peculiar to man. It is inde¬ 
pendent of the body and the presumption is that it has its source not in the 
body,” 

Man is therefore a compound of psyche and the rational soul, the first signi¬ 
fying the first three functions of the soul, the second, the fourth one which 
later pliilosophy regarded as the emanation of Logos or the Agent Intellect. 
Difficulty arose about the co-presence of these elements in the personality of 
Christ. What would be the relationship between the Logos and psyche, it^ 
own emanation, when they come together in the same person ? The question 
w’as discussed by the gnostics too. They regarded human nature, that is, the 
psyche of Jesus Christ, either as a mere illusion or so detached from the divine 
that we have really two persons. On the second view the man Jesus is regarded 
as having been originally distinct from the heavenly Christ. The latter des¬ 
cended into him at his baptism and the compoimd Jesus Christ came to be 
Some people put the coalescence of the two at an early date. 

Both these positions were taken by the Church. The Alexandrians thought 
that the psyche and Logos fused in the person of Christ, while the school of 
Antioch headed by Nestorius rejected the hypothesis outright. Nestorius con¬ 
ceived of Christ as uniting in himself two persons, the Logos and a man. 
although the two persons were so united that they might in a sense be deemed 

one. 

As the controversy became acute a council was held at Ephesus in 431 A.D. 
where the Alexandrians succeeded in getting Nestorius and his followers con- 
demned as heretics. They were persecuted and forced to migrate from Egypt, 
Accordingly, they founded a school in Edessa, a Syriac-speaking district. The 
school became the resort of the Nestorians and centre of the vernacular- 
speaking Sjuiac Church. This school was also banned and the scholars had to 
take refuge in Persia. 

The Nestorians had to support their theories by the prevailing philosophy 
and so every Nestorian missionary was to some extent a propagandist of 
Greek philosophy. They translated into S\Tiac the works of Aristotle i nd his 
commentators, and also the works of the theologians. 

The Nestorians had no sympathy with the government which had persecuted 
them. Consequently they spurned its language and celebrated the sacrament 
only in Syriac. They promoted a distinctly native theology and philosophy 
by means of translated material and Syriac commentaries. 

The advocates of the fusion theory, the Monophysites or Jacobites as they 
were called, the rivals of the Nestorians, fared no better at the hands of the 
government. They were also persecuted and expelled. Consequently, they 
too bycotted the Greek language and began using Coptic and Syriac. In 
philosophy they were inclined more towards Neo-Platonism and mysticism 
than the Nestorians. 

Ibas who led the Nestorian migration to Persia translated Porph^-ry’s 
Isagoge, a manual of logic, int<) Syriac, while Probus produced commentaries 
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on this book as well as on Aristotle’s Hermeneutical De SophisticU ElencMs, and 
Analytica Priora. Sergius, a Jacobite, wrote about the Isagoge, the “Table of 
Porphyry,’’ Aristotle’s “Categories” and De Mundo, He also wrote treatises on 
logic in seven volumes. Ahudemmeh composed treatises on the definition of 
logic, on free-will, on the soul, on man considered to be a microcosm, and on 
man as a composition of soul and body. Paul the Persian produced a treatise 
on logic which he dedicated to a Persian king. 

The Jacobites produced works no less than the Nestorians. Their productions 
are enormous no doubt but, all the same, they lack originality. For the most 
part they are only the transmission of received teicts with their translations, 
commentaries, and explanatory treatises. But it cannot be denied that they 
fulfilled a genuine need and became a means of spreading Greek philosophy 
and culture far bej'ond its original home. 
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Part 2 

Chapter VI 

PKE-ISLAMIC ARABIAN THOUGHT 

In the present chapter, we are concerned only with the people of Arabia 
who lived in the age immediately preceding the rise of Islam. The ancient 
civilized inhabitants of southern Arabia, the Sabaeans and Himyarites, have 
been left out of account, not only because the relevant materials at our disposal 
are scanty and fragmentary, but also because they are far removed from the 
Islamic times, with w^hich the present volume is primarily and directly con¬ 
cerned. 
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We cannot hope to understand properly the religious or philosophical ideas 
Df a people without comprehending their economic and social background. A 
Few words about the social structure of pre-Islamic Arabs should, therefore, 
form a suitable and helpful prelude to a description of their religious outlook. 

The land of Arabia is mainly a sandy plain, which is parti}’ steppe-land and 
partly desert. Except in the oases which are few and far between, the land is 
bare and monotonous, unfit for cultivation and unable to support settled 
communities. From times immemorial, its inhabitants have been of necessit} 
nomadic, living on the produce of their camels and sheep. The majority of 
the ancient Arabs were, therefore, pastoralists who were constantly on the move 
in search of grass and water for their herds and flocks. Restless and rootless, 
with no permanent habitations, they stood at a low level of culture and were 
innocent of those arts and sciences which are associated in our minds with 
civilized life. The art of reading and writing was confined only to a few indivi¬ 
duals in certain commercial centres, while illiteracy was almost universal among 
the sons of the desert. Their mental horizon was narrow, and the struggle for 
existence in their inhospitable environment was so severe that their energies 
were exhausted in satisf 3 dng the practical and material needs of daily life, and 
they had little time or inclination for religious or philosophic speculation. 
Their religion was a vague polytheism and their philosophy was summed up 
in a number of pithy sayings. 

Although the ancient Arabs had no written literature, they possessed a 
language which was distinguished for its extraordinary rich vocabulary. In 
the absence of painting and sculpture, they had cultivated their language as 
a fine art and were justly proud of its enormous power of expression. Accord¬ 
ingly, the poets and orators who could make an effective and aesthetic use 
of its wonderful resources were held in especially high esteem among them. 

Judging by the evidence furnished by the pre-Islamic poets, polemical pas¬ 
sages in the Qur’an, and the later Islamic literature, idolatry based on poly¬ 
theism prevailed throughout ancient Arabia. Almost every tribe had its own 
god. which was the centre of its religious life and the immediate object of 
its devotion. The ancient Arabs, however, at the same time believed in the 
existence of a Supreme God, whom they called Allah. But this belief was 
rather yague and their faith in Him was correspondingly weak. They might 
invoke Allah in time of danger, but as soon as the danger was over they forgot 
all about Him. They also recognized and worshipped a large number of other 
subordinate gods along with Him, or at least thought that they would inter¬ 
cede for them with Him. Three deities in particular, viz., al-‘Uzza, al-Manat, 
and al-Lat, were accorded special veneration as the daughters of Allah. It 
was this association of subordinate deities with Allah which is technically 
known as ^irk (association of gods with Allah) and which was condemned by 
the Prophet as an unpardonable sin. Shirk was held in special abhorrence, as 
it obscured belief in the oneness of God. 

The innumerable deities, which the pagan Arabs worshipped, form a long 
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series and are the subject of a monograph, written by ibn al-Kalbi, who 
flourished in the second century of the Islamic era and is counted among the 
leading authorities on Arabian antiquity.^ A few of them have been incidentally 
mentioned in the Qur’an also. 

These Arabian deities, which were of diverse nature, fell into different cate¬ 
gories. Some of them were personifications of abstract ideas, such as jadd 
(luck), sa'd (fortunate, auspicious), ridd' (good-will, favour), vxidd (friendship, 
affection), and mandf (height, high place). Though originally abstract in cha¬ 
racter, they were conceived in a thoroughly concrete fashion. Some deities 
derived their names from the places where they were venerated. Dhu al- 
Khalasah and Dh u al-Shara may be cited as examples of this kind. 

The heavenly bodies and other powers of nature, venerated as deities, oc¬ 
cupied an important place in the Arabian pantheon. The sun {shams, regarded 
as feminine) was worshipped by several Arab tribes, and was honoured with 
a sanctuary and an idol. The name ^Abd Shams. “Servant of the Sun,” was 
found in many parts of the country. The sun was referred to by descriptive 
titles also, such as ^riq, “the brilliant one.” The consteflation of the Pleiades 
(ahThurayya), which was believed to bestow rain, also appears as a deity 
in the name ‘Abd al-Thurayya. The planet Venus, which shines with remark¬ 
able brilliance in the clear skies of Arabia, was revered as a great goddess 
under the name of al-^Uzza, which may be translated as ‘4ihe Most Mighty.” 
It had a sanctuary at Nahtfah near Mecca. The name ‘Abd al-‘Uzza was 
very common among the pre-Islamic Arabs. The Arabian cult of the planet 
Venus has been mentioned by several classical and Syriac authors. 

There were certain Arabian deities whose titles in themselves indicate that 
they occupied a position of supreme importance in the eyes of their votaries. 
>Such deities were: al-Malik, “the King” (compare the personal name, *Abd 
al-Malik); and Ba‘l or Ba‘al, “the Lord,,’ which was very common among the 
northern Semites. 

The deities of heathen Arabia were represented by idols, sacred stones, and 
other objects of worship. Sacred stones served at the same time as altars; the 
blood of the victims was poured over them or smeared over them. At the 
period with which we are dealing, the Arabs sacrificed camels, sheep, goats, 
and, less often, kine. The flesh of the sacrifice was usually eaten by the wor¬ 
shippers, the god contenting himself with the blood alone. Originally, every 
sacrifice was regarded as food to be consumed by the god concerned or at 
least as a means of pacifying him. The sacrifice w^as, thus, believed to bring 
the worshipper into close connection with the deity. Hence the Arabic terms, 
qurba and qurhdn (derived from the root, QHB, to be near), which are used 
for a sacrifice. 

The Arabs, like the Hebrews, were in the habit of sacrificing the firstlings 
of their flocks and herds (fara^). Soon after the birth of an infant, his head 


1 Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asndm, ed, Ahmad Zaki Pa^a, Cairo, 1914. 
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as shaven and a sheep was sacrificed on his behalf- This practice has survived 
among the Arabs and other Muslim peoples to the present day under the 
name of ^aqlqah. Perhaps, this was originally a ransom, offered as a substitute 
for the child himself. 

The gods of heathen Arabia were represented not only by rude blocks of 
stone (nusuh, pi. ansdb), but also by statues, made with more or less skill. 
The usual word for a divine statue, whether of stone or wood, was mnam. The 
other word used for this purpose was wathan, which seems primarily to mean 
nothing more than a stone. 

Examples of tree-worship are also found among the ancient Ai’abs. The tree 
known as dhdt al-anwdt^ “that on which things are hung,'’ received divine 
honours; weapons and other objects were suspended from it. At Na^lah, the 
goddess ‘Uzza is said to have been worshipped in the form of three trees. 

The gods of the heathen Arabs were mostly represented by idols, which 
were placed in temples. These temples served as places of worship, where 
offerings and sacrifices were made by their votaries. The temples were by no 
means imposing buildings like those of the Eg 3 rptians or the Greeks. They were 
simple structures, sometimes mere walls or enclosures marked by stones. Not 
only the temples were venerated as holy places, but sometimes the surrounding 
areas were also treated as sacred and inviolable and were supposed 

to be under the special protection of their respective gods. 

In connection with several temples, we read of priests who served as their 
custodians (sadin^ pi. sddana). They received the worshippers and gave them 
admission to the shrine. The office was generally hereditary, since we read of 
priestly families which were attached to particular temples. Another word 
used for a priest was hdhin, a term which was employed for a soothsayer as 
well. The priests were believed to be under the influence of the gods and to 
possess the power of foretelling future events and of performing other super¬ 
human feats. In this way, their pronouncements resembled the ancient Greek 
oracles and were likewise vague and equivocal. In course of time, the priest 
who was in the beginning simply the custodian of the temple developed the 
character of a soothsayer as well, and thus the term kdhin came to acquire the 
sense of a soothsayer and seer. There were female soothsayers as well. 

Arabic literature has preserved many stories about kdhiTis and many utter¬ 
ances are attributed to them. These utterances were usually made in rhymed 
prose, and are interesting not only in respect of their content but also with 
regard to their style. Their pronouncements consisted of a few concise sentences, 
which ended in words having the same rhyme. This mode of expression was 
known as The same style is found in the earliest revelations received by 
the Prophet which now constitute the last chapters of the Qur’an. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the contemj)oraries of the Prophet called him 
a kdhin, a position which he firmly repudiated. While in the beginning, the 
Qur’an adopted the style peculiar to saj\ it raised the conception to a level 
far beyond the imagination of the soothsayers. There is another point of 
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similarity which should be noted here. The utterances of the kahins were pref¬ 
aced by oaths, swearing by the earth and sky, the sun, moon, and stars, light 
and darkness, and plants and animals of all lands. These oaths offer an interest¬ 
ing point of comparison with the oaths used in the Qur’an. 

The temples of the heathen Arabs were for them not only places of worship 
but also places of pilgrimage. They assembled there periodically at certain 
times of the year, w’hen these assemblies assumed the character of fairs and 
festivals. 

An important sanctuary of this kind was located at Mecca, a town in western 
Arabia, which was situated at a distance of about fifty miles inland from the Red 
Sea. The town lay on the trade-route which led along the sea from the Yemen 
to Syria, and its situation may have been partly determined by the presence 
of a well, called Zamzam, which has a considerable and fairly constant supply 
of water. The sanctuary consisted of a simple stone structure of cube-like 
appearance, which was called the Ka‘bah by the Arabs. One of the walls 
contained a black stone (aUkajar aUastvad). Inside the Ka‘bah was the statue 
of the god, Hubal. At its feet, there was a small pit in which offerings to the 
temple were deposited. Besides Hubal, al-Lat, al-‘Uz 2 a, and al-Manat were 
also worshipped at Mecca and are mentioned in the Qur’an, At the rise of 
Islam, the temple is said to have contained as many as three hundred and 
sixty idols. It seems that in course of time the various Arab tribes had brought 
in their gods and placed them in the Kabbah, which had consequently acquire 
the character of the national pantheon for the whole of Arabia. 

From times immemorial, the Ka*bah at Mecca had been the centre of a 
great pilgrimage, in which the most diverse tribes ih>m all over Arabia took 
part. But this was possible only vfhen peace reigned in the land. For this 
purpose, the month of Dh u al-Hijjah in which the rites and ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the pilgrimage were performed and the preceding and succeeding 
months of Dhu al-Qa‘dah and Muharram—altogether three consecutive months 
— were regarded as sacred months, during which tribal warfare was prohibited. 
This period was sufficiently long to enable the tribes from the remotest comers 
of Arabia to visit the Kabbah and return to their homes in peace. The territory 
around Mecca was also treated as sacred (}jxtram)\ and the pilgrims laid aside 
their weapons when they reached this holy territory. The pilgrimage was called 
Mjj. 

During the pilgrimage, the pilgrims had to perform a number of rites and 
ceremonies, which lasted for several days and which can be described here 
only with the utmost brevity. 

As soon as the pilgrims entered the sacred territory, the karam, they had to 
practise self-denial by observing a number of prohibitions: they had to abstain 
from himting, fighting, sexual interoourse, and certain other things. They cir¬ 
cumambulated the Ka‘bah, and also kissed the Black Stone which was fixed 
in one of its walls. An essential rite of the kajj was a visit to the hill of ‘Arafat 
on the ninth of Dh u al-Hijjah, when the pilgrims assembled in the adjoining 
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plain and stayed there till simset for the prescribed louquf (the stays or halts). 
The hill of ‘Arafat is said to have borne another name, lldl, which may have 
been the name of the shrine or rather of the deity worshipped there in ancient 
times.^ The pilgrims then went to Muzdalifah, which was consecrated to 
Quzah, the thimder-god. Here they spent the night, when a fire was kindled 
on the sacred hill. At sunrise the pilgrims left for Mina, an open plain, where 
they sacrificed the animals, camels, goats, and sheep, which they had brought 
with them for the purpose. The animals meant for sacrifice were distinguished 
by special coverings or other marks. During their stay at Mina, the pilgrims 
also used to throw stones at three prescribed sites as a part of the pilgrimage 
ceremonial. After staying at Mna for three days, the pilgrims left for their 
homes. Women took part in the pilgrimage along with men. 

The Jiajj as described above was retained by the Prophet as a major religious 
institution of Islam, with certain modifications of its ceremonials which were 
intended to break the link with their pagan associations. While the position 
of the Ka‘bah was emphasized as the house built by the Patriarch Abraham 
for the service of Allah, the halts (wuqaf) at ‘Arafat (along with the one at 
Muzdalifah) was retained as an essential feature of the Islamic 

In addition to the innumerable gods, the heathen Arabs also believed in the 
existence of demons, shadowy beings, which they called the jinn (variant: 
jdnn). The word probably means covered or hidden. Hence the jinn meant 
beings invisible to the eye. They were regarded as crafty and mischievous, 
almost malevolent, and were consequently held in fear. They were supposed 
to haunt places dreaded either for their loneliness or for their unhealthy cli¬ 
mate. The fear of the jinn^ therefore, gave rise to various stories, in which they 
are said to have killed or carried off human beings. Like many other primitive 
peoples, the heathen Arabs believed in demoniacal possession. The jinn were 
supposed to enter human beings and even animals, rendering them “possessed” 
or mad. According to the testimony of the Qm’an, the Meccans believed that 
there was a kinship between Allah and the jinn, and that they were His 
partners. Accordingly they made offerings to them and sought aid from them. 

In spite of the bewildering multiplicity of the subordinate gods whom the 
pre-Islamic Arabs venerated, they believed in the existence of a Supreme God 
whom they called Allah. The word Allah is found in the inscriptions of northern 
Arabia and also enters into the composition of the numerous personal names 
among them. There are a large number of passages in the poetry of the heathen 
Arabs in which Allah is n^tioned as a great deity. Allah also occms in many 
idiomatic phrases which,were in constant use among them. The Qur’an itself 
testifies that the heathens themselves regarded Allah as the Supreme Being. 
Their sin, however, consisted in the fact that they worshipped other gods 
besides Him. It was agwst this Mrk that the Prophet waged an unrelenting 

war. In any case, it is fi^portant to note that the Qur’anic monotheism did 

- » \ 
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® Wellhausen, Beste Arahischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1897, p. 83. 
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not find it necessary to introduce an altogether new name for the Supreme 
Being and, therefore, adopted Allah, the name already in use. 

Even before the advent of Islam, old polytheism, was losing its force in 
Arabia, since the Arabs’ notion of their gods had always been vague. With 
the decline of old paganism, a number of men had appeared in various parts 
of the country who had become convinced of the folly of idolatry, and were 
seeking another more satisfying faith. They were fairly numerous and were 
called Hanifs. The Qur’an uses this term in the sense of a monotheist, and 
describes Abraham the Patriarch as the first Hanif. But none of these Hanifs 
had the vision and force of conviction and the proseljdiizing zeal which distin¬ 
guished the mission of Muhammad. 

The ancient Arabs believed that the human soul was an ethereal or air-like 
substance quite distinct from the human body. As such, they considered it 
identical with breath. This identification was so complete in their view that 
the word for breath, nafs, came to mean human personality itself. They were 
confirmed in this belief by their experience that death resulted when a human 
being ceased to breathe. At the time of death, breath along with life itself 
escaped through its natural passage, the mouth or the nostrils. When a person 
passed away on his death-bed, bis soul was said to escape through his nostrils 
(mdta JiMfa anfihi), and in the case of a violent death, e.g., on a battle-field, 
through the gaping wound. 

When a person was murdered, he was supposed to long for vengeance and 
to thirst for the blood of the murderer. If the vengeance was not taken, the 
soul of the murdered man was believed to appear above his grave in the shape 
of an owl continually crying out, “Give me to t^nk” / isquni ), until the murder 
was avenged. The restless soul in the form of a screeching owl was supposed 
to escape from the skull, the skull being the most characteristic part of the 
dead body. Certain rites of burial, prevalent among the pre-Islamic Arabs, 
show that they believed in some sort of future existence of the soul. In order 
to show honour to a dead chief, for instance, a camel which had been pre¬ 
viously hamstrung was tethered near the grave and was left to starve. This 
usage can be explained only on the hypothesis that the animal was to be at 
the service of the dead man. The custom of slaughtering animals at the graves 
of elders has been kept up in Arabia to the present day. Ancient poets often 
express the wish that the graves of those whom they love may be refreshed 
with abundant rain. Similarly, they sometimes address greetings to the dead. 
It may be that expressions of this kind are not merely rhetorical figures of 
speech; they probably indicate their belief in the survival of those who have 
departed from this world. 

Although there are indications that the ancient Arabs had some notion, 
however haz}^, of the survival of the human soul after death, they had no clear 
notion of life after death. As stated in the Qur’an, they could not understand 
how a human being, after his bones had been reduced to dust, could be called 
to life once again. Since life after death was something beyond their compre 
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hension, the question of retribution for human deeds did not arise in their 
minds. 

The Qur’an uses the word (spirit) as well as nafs for the human ^ul. 
Accordingly, the Muslim theologians do not make any distinction between 
the two terms in designating the soul. 

The ancient Arabs were generally fatalists. They believed that events in the 
lives of human beings were preordmned by fate, and, therefore, inevitable. 
However hard they might try, they could not escape the destiny that was in 
store for them. The course of events was believed to be determined by dahr 
or time, so that surCtf cd-dahr (the changes wrought by time) was a most 
frequent expression used by the Arabs and their poets for the vicissitudes of 
human life. The same feeling is expressed in several of their proverbs and 
maxims. This view was probably bom of their practical experience of life. 
In no part of the world is human life quite secure against the sudden changes 
of fortune, but in the peculiar milieu of Arabia man seems to be a helpless 
victim to the caprice of nature to an unusual degree. The sudden attack of a 
hostile neighbouring tribe or a murrain in his herds and flocks may* reduce a 
rich man to dire poverty almost overnight; or in the case of a prolonged 
drought, he may be brought face to face with fearful fa min e and death. The 
peculiar circtimstances of desert life, thus, seem to have encouraged the growth 
of fatalistic tendencies among the Arabs. Bearing in mind the existence of 
these tendencies among the ancient Arabs, it is not surprising to find that 
similar views prevailed in the first centuries of Islam and that the dogma of 
predestination was almost universally accepted among the Muslim masses. 
Predetermination was, however, divorced from dahr. 

The feeling of utter helplessness in the face of inexorable fate has probably 
given rise to another idea among the Arabs, the idea of resignation as a com¬ 
mendable virtue. Possibly, it has a survival value for those who adopt a sub¬ 
missive attitude towards the hardships and ady^:!siries of human life. Instead 
of fretting and fuming and hurling oneself indolent revolt against the decree 
of fate and thus running the risk of /complete disintegration, there seem 
comparative safety and the possibility^of ultimate survival in accepting calmly 
and patiently the dictates of fate. The inculcation of resignation as a virtue, 
thus, seems to be a natural corollary to the dc^ma of predestination. 

Although religion had little influence on the lives of pre-Islamic Arabs, we 
must not suppose them to be an altogether lawless people. The pagan society 
of ancient Arabia was built on certain moral ideas, which may be briefly 
described here. They had no written code, religious or legal, except the com¬ 
pelling force of traditional custom which was enforced by public opinion; but 
their moral and social ideals have been faithfoUy preserved in their poetry, 
which is the only form of literature which has come down to us from those 
old days. 

The virtues most highly prized by the ancient Arabs were bravery in battle, 
patience in misfortune, loyalty to one’s fellow-tribesmen, generosity to the 
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needy and the poof, hospitality to the guest and the wayfarer, and persistence 
in revenge- Courage in battle and fortitude in warfare were particularly re¬ 
quired in a land where might was generally right and tribes were constantly 
engaged in attacking one another. It is, therefore, not a mere chance that in 
the famous anthology of Arabian verae, called the Hamdsah, poems relating 
to inter-tribal warfare occupy more than half of the book. These poems ap¬ 
plaud the virtues most highly prized by the Arabs—bravery in battle, patience 
in hardship, defiance of the strong, and persistence in revenge. 

The tribal organization of the Arabs was then, as now, based on the prin¬ 
ciple of kinship or common blood, v/hich served as the bond of union and 
social solidarity. To defend the family and the tribe, individually and collec¬ 
tively, was, therefore, regarded as a sacred duty; and honour required that a 
man should stand by his people through thick and thin. If kinsmen sought 
help, it w’as to be given promptly, without considering the merits of the case. 
Chivalrous devotion and disinterested self-sacrifice on behalf of their kinsmen 
and friends were, therefore, held up as a high ideal of life. 

Generosity and hospitality were other virtues which were greatly extolled 
by the Arab poets. They were personified in Hatim of the tribe of Tayy, of 
whom many anecdotes are told to this day. Generosity was specially called 
into play in the frequent famines, with which Arabia is often affiicted through 
lack of rain. The Arabian sense of honour also eaUed blood for blood. Vengeance 
for the slain was an obligation which lay heavy on the conscience of the pagan 
Arabs, It was taken upon the murderer or upon one of his fellow^-tribesmen. 
Usually this ended the matter, but sometimes it led to a regular blood-feud, 
which lasted for a long period and in which many persons lost their lives. The 
fear of retribution had a salutary effect in restraining the lawless instincts of 
the Bedouin; but the vendetta in some cases was carried to extreme limits 
and involved a great loss of human life. 

In the century before Muhammad, Arabia was not whoDy abandoned to 
paganism. Both Judaism and Christianity claimed a considerable following 
among its inhabitants. Almost every calamity that befell the land of Palestine 
sent a fresh wave of Jewish refugees into Arabia, sometimes as far as the 
Yemen. They had probably taken refuge there after the conquest of Palestine 
by Titus in 70 A. D. Jewish colonists flourished in Medina and several other 
towns of northern In the time of the Prophet, three large Jewish tribes, 

viz., Nadir, Quraizah, and QainuqaS dwelt in the outskirts of Medina, and 
the fact that the Prophet made an offensive and defensive alliance with them 
for the safety of the town shows that they were an important factor in the 
political life of those times. These colonies had their own teachers and centres of 
religious study. Judging by the few extant specimens of their poetry, these 
refugees, through contact with a people nearly akin to themselves, had become 
fully Arabicized both in language and sentiment. They, however, remained 
Jews in the most vital particular, reli^on, and it is prob^le that they exertec 
a strong influence over the Arabs in favour of monotheism. 
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Another religions factor ■which was strongly opposed to Arabian paganism 
was the Christian faith. How early and firom what direction Chrktianity first 
entered Arabia is a question which it is difficult to answer with certainty; 
but there is no doubt that Christianity was widely difiused in the southern 
and nothem parts of Arabia at the time of the Prophet. Christianity is said 
to have been introduced in the valley of Najran in northern Yemen from Syria, 
and it remained entrenched in spite of the terrible persecution it suffered at 
the hands of the ^hny^^rite king, Ehu Nawas, who had adopted the Jewish 
faith. The Prophet received at Medina a deputation of the Christians of 
Najrin and held discussions with them on religious questions. Christianity in 
the south-west of Arabia received a fresh stimulus by the invasion of the Chris¬ 
tian Abyssinians, who put an end to the rule of Dhu Nawas. There w^ere 
Christians in Mecca itself; Waraqah ibn Naufal, a cousin of ghadljah, the 
first wife of the Prophet, was one of them. Christianity was also found among 
certain tribes of the Euphrates and the Ghassan who lived on the borders of 
Syria. Their conversion was due to their contact with the Christian population 
of the Byzantine Empire. The Ghassanids. who were Monophysites, not only 
defended their Chrurch against its rivals but also fought against the Muslims 
as the allies of the Byzantine emperors. The Christians were also foimd at 
Hirah, a to'wn in the north-east of Arabia, where Arab princes of the house 
of Lakhm ruled under the suzerainty of the Persian kings. These Christians, 
who were called Tbad or the ^‘Servants of the Lord,” belonged to the Nestorian 
Church, and contributed to the diffusion of Christian ideas among the Arabs / 
of the Peninsula. 

By the sixth cen^tsTy, Judaism and Christianity had made considerable head¬ 
way in Arabia, aild were extending their sphere of influence, ieavenii^ the 

pagan masses, and thus gradually preparing the way for Islam. / 

/ 
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BOOK TWO 


ADVENT OF ISLAM 

FUNDAMENTAL TEACHINGS OF THE QUR’AN 


Chapter VII 

PHILOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS OF THE QUR'AN 

The Qur'an .—^Although the Seriptures revealed to the earlier prophets, 
especially those of the Christians and the J ews, are regarded by the Muslims 
as holy, yet the Book (al-Qur’an) revealed to the last Prophet, Muha'Uimad, 
is their chief sacred Book. The doctrine propounded by the Qur'an is not a 
new doctrine, for it is similar to the Scriptures of the earlier apostles.^ It lays 
down the same way of faith as was enjoined on Noah and Abraham.® It con¬ 
firms in the Arabic tongue what went before it—the Book of Moses and the 
Gospel of Jesus—^in being a guide to mankind, admonishing the unjust and 
giving glad tidings to the righteous.® God never abrogates or causes to be for¬ 
gotten any of His revelations, but according to the needs and exigencies of 
the times. He confirms them or substitutes for them something similar or 
better.^ 

The Qur'an is a book essentiaUy religious, not philosophical, but it deals 
with all those problems which religion and philosophy have in common. Both 
have to say something about problems related to the significance of such ex¬ 
pressions as God, the world, the individual sotil, and the inter-relations of 
these; good and evil, free-will, and life after death. While dealing with these 
problems it also throws light on such conceptions as appearance and reality, 
existence and attributes, human origin and destiny, truth and error, space 
and time, permanence and change, eternity and immortality. The Qur'an 
claims to give an exposition of universal truths with regard to these problems— 
an exposition couched in a language (and a terminology) which the people 


(Abdullah Yusuf All's translation of the Qur'an has been mainly used for 
the purposes of this chapter. For references the same work may be consulted.) 

® Qur'an, xlvi, 9-10. 

* lUd., xlii, 13. 

® Ibid.y v, 49; xlvi, 12. 

* Itid., ii, 106; xiii, 39; xvi, 101. 
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immediately addressed, the Arabs^ with the intellectual background they had 
at the time of its revelation, could easily understand, and which the people of 
other lands, and other times, speaking other languages, with their own intel¬ 
lectual background could easily interpret. It makes free use of similitude to 
give a workable idea of what is incomprehen^ble in its essence. It is a book of 
wisdom,® parts of which relate to its basic principles (umm dl-kitdb) and 
explain and illustrate them in detail, others relate to matters explained alle¬ 
gorically. It would be a folly to ignore the fundamentals and wrangle about 
the allegorical, for none knows their hidden meanings, except God.® In what 
follows, a brief account is given of the Qur’anic teaching with regard to the 
religio-philosophical problems mentioned above. 

Ultimate Reality: Ood and His Attr^utes .—^The Ultimate Being or Reality 
is Grod.'^ God, as described by the Qur'an for the understanding of man, is 
the sole self-subsisting, all-pervading, eternal, and Absolute Reality.® He is 
the first and the last, the seen and the unseen.® He is transcendent in the sense 
that He in His full glory cannot be known or experienced by us finite beings— 
beings that can know only what can be experienced through the senses or 
otherwise and what is inherent in the nature of thought or is implied by it. 
No vision can grasp Him. He is above all comprehension.^® He is transcendent 
also because He is beyond the limitations of time, space, and sense-content. 
He was before time, space, and the world of sense came into existence. He is 
also immanent both in the souls (anfua) and the spatio-temporal order (dfdq). 
Of the exact nature of God we can know nothing. But, in order that we may 
apprehend what we cannot comprehend. He uses similitudes from our expe¬ 
rience.^^ He '‘is the light of the heavens and the earth. The parable of His 
light is as if there were a niche and within it a lamp, the lamp enclosed in 
glass; the glass as if it were a brilliant star lit from a blessed tree, an olive, 
neither of the east nor of the west, whose oil is weO-nigh luminous, though 
fire scarce touched it: light upon lightLikewise for omr understanding. 
He describes through revelation His attributes by similitude from what is loft¬ 
iest in the heavens and the earth^® and in our own experience^® (our highest 
ideals). This He does in a language and an idiom which the people addressed 
to may easily understand.^® These attributes are many and are connoted by 
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His names,but they can all be smninarized under a few essential heads: 
Life,^’ Eternity,^® UnityPower,Truth, Beauty, 22 Justice,Love,^^ and 
Goodness,^® As compared to the essence of Gh)d, these attributes are only 
finite approaches, symbols or pointers to Reality and serve as the ultimate 
human ideals, but though signs and syunbols, they are not arbitrary symbols. 
God has Himself implanted them in our being. For that reason they must, 
in some sense, be faithful representations of the divine essence. They must at 
least be in tune with it, so that in pursuing them we human beings are truly 
in pursuit of what is at least in harmony with the essence of God, for they are 
grounded in that essence. 

God is, thus, a living, self-subsisting,^* eternal, and absolutely free creative 
reality which is one, all-powerful, aU-knowing, all-beauty, most Just, most 
loving, and all good. 

As a living reality God <fesires intercourse with His creatures and makes 
it possible for them to enter into fellowship with Him through prayer, 
contemplation, and mystic gnosis, and lights with His light the houses of those 
who do not divert from His remembrance, nor from prayer, nor from the prac¬ 
tice of regular charity.^’ His life expresses itself also through His eternal 
activity and creativeness. 

God is one and there is no god but He.^® He is the only one^® and there 
is none like Hun.*® He is too high to have any partners.®^ If there were other 
gods besides Him , some of them would have lorded over others.He is the 
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One and not one in a trinity. Those who attribute sons and daughters to Him 
and those who say Christ is the son of Grod and is himself God only blaspheme 
God.®® He has begotten neither sons nor daughters®* nor is He Himself be¬ 
gotten.®® And how could He be said to have sons and daughters when He has 
no consort?®® And yet the unbelievera have taken besides Him gods that 
create nothing, but are themselves created, who have no power to hurt or do 
good to themselves and can control neither death, nor life, nor resurrection.®' 
Therefore no god should be associated with God.®® Setting up of gods is nothing 
but anthropomorphism. The gods that people set up are nothing but names 
of conjectures and what their own souls desire.'®^ They do blaspheme who say, 
‘"God is Christ the son of Mary”; for said Christ, “0 children of Israel, wor¬ 
ship God my Lord and your Lord.”*® They regard the angels as females, as if 
they had witnessed their creation 

God arid the World .—God is omnipotent. To Him is due the primal origin 
of everything.*^ It is He, the Creator,*® who began the process of creation** 
and adds to creation as He pleases.*® To begin with He created the heavens 
and the earth, joined them together as one unit ol smoky or nebulous sub¬ 
stance,*® and then clove them asunder.*’ The heavens and the earth, as 
separate esdstents with ail their produce,- were created by Him in six dajs^^ 
(six great epochs of evolution). Serially considered, a divine day signifies a 
very long period, say, one thousand years of our reckoning*® or even fifty 
thousand years.®® Non-serially considered, B[is decisions are executed in the 
twinkling of an eye®^ or even quicker,®® for there is nothing to oppose His 
will. When he says, '"Be,” behold! it is.®® His decree is absolute;®* no one 
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can change it.^ He draws the night as a veil over the day, each seeking the 
other in rapid succession. He created the sun, the moon, and the stars, all 
governed by the laws ordained by Him^® and under His command.*’ Every 
creature in the heavens and the earth willingly si&mits to His laws.** The 
sun runs its course for a determined period; so do^ the moon.*® The growth 
of a seed into a plant bearing flowers and fruit, the constellations in the sky, 
the succession of day and night—these and all other things show proportion, 
measure, order, and law.®* He it is who is the creator, evolver, and restorer 
of all forms.®^ He it is who sends down water from the sky in due measure, 
causes it to soak in the soil, raises to life the land that is dead,®* and then 
drains it off with ease.** 

Grod is the Lord of all the worlds,®® apd of all mysteries.®* He has power 
over all things,®® and to Him belong all forces of the heavens and the earth.®’ 
He is the Lord of the Throne of Honour** and the Throne of Glory Supreme, 
the Lord of the dawn*® and all the ways of ascent.’® It is He who spreads out 
the earth’^ like a carpet,’* sends down water from the sky in due measure’® 
to revive it’® with fruit, com, and plants,’* and has created pairs of plants, 
each separate from the others,’® and pairs of all other things.” He gives the 
heavens* canopy its order and perfection’® and night its darkness and splen¬ 
dour,’® the expanse of the earth its moistiue, pastures, and mountains;®® 
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>[iring8,®^ streams,®® and seas;®® ships®^ and cattle;®® pearls and coral;®® sun 
and shadow;®’ wind and rain;®® night and day;®® and things we humans do not 
know. It is He who gives life to dead land and slakes the thirst of His creatures®® 
and causes the trees to grow into orchards full of beauty and delight.®^ 

To Grod belong the dominions of the heavens and the earth and everything 
between them.®® To Him belong the east and the west. Withersoever you turn, 
there is Bis presence, for He is all-pervading.®® Neither slumber can seize 
Him, nor sleep. His Throne extends over the heavens and the earth, and He 
feels no fatigue in guarding and preserving His creatures, for He is the most 
high and supreme in glory,®® exalted in might, and wise.®® 

It is He who gives life and death and has power over all things. 

God is not only the creator, but also the cherisher,®® sustainer,®’ protector,®® 
helper,®® guide,^®® and reliever of distress and suffering^®^ of all His creatures, 
and is most merciful, most kind, and most forgiving. 

God has not created the world for idle sport.^®® It is created with a purpose, 
for an appointed term,'®® and according to a plan, however hidden these may 
be from us humans. “God is the best of planners.”'®^ He it is who ordains 
laws and grants guidance,'®® creates everything and ordains for it a proportion 
and measure,'®* and gives it guidance.'®’ There is not a thing but with Him 
are the treasures of it, but He sends them down in a known measure.'®® 
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The world is not without a purpose or a goal; it is throughout teleological 
and to this universal teleology human beings are no exception. To everyone 
of them there is a goaP^® and that goal is God 

God is all knowledge. He is the Truth.^^^ With Him are the keys of the tin* 
seen, the treasures that none knows but He witnesses all things,for 

every single thing is before His sight in due proportion.^^^ Verily, nothing on 
the earth or in the heavens is hidden from Him, not even as much as the 
weight of an atom. Neither the smallest nor the greatest of things are but 
recorded in a clear record.^^® On the earth and in the sea not even a leaf does 
fall without His knowdedge.^^® Should not He that created everything know 
His own handiwork? He is full of wisdom.i^'^ He understands the finest ot 
mysteries.^^® He knows what enters the earth and what comes forth out of 
it; what comes down from heaven and all that ascends to it.^^® He knows 
every word spoken.No secrets of the heart are hidden from Him,^^^ for 
He has full knowledge of all things, open or secret.^*® He knows and would 
call us to account for what is in our minds, whether we reveal it or conceal it.^^s 
Two other attributes of God and our basic values are always mentioned 
together in the Qur’an. These are justice and love, the latter including among 
other attributes the attributes of munificence, mercy, and forgiveness. 

God is the best to judge^24 never unjust,^^® He does not deal unjustly 

with man; it is man that wrongs his own soul.On the Day of Judgment, He 
will set up the scales of justice and even the smallest action will be taken into 
account.^®’ He is swift in taking account, ^nd punishes with exemplary punish¬ 
ment.^®® He commands people to be and loves those who are just 
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For those who refrain from wrong and do what is right there is great re¬ 
ward,and God suffers no reward to be lost.^^® People’s good deeds are in¬ 
scribed to their credit so that they may be requited with the best possible 
award.^^^ 

Divine punishment is equal to the evil done. It may be less, for, besides 
being most just, God is most loving, most merciful, and forgiver of ail sins,^^^ 
but it is never more.^^® Such is not, however, the case with His reward. He 
is most munificent and bountiful and, therefore, multiplies rewards for good 
deeds manifold.^^’ These rewards are both of this life and the life hereafter.*®® 
Islam, no less than Christianity, lays emphasis on the basic value of love. 
Whenever the Qur’an speaks of good Christians, it recalls their love and 
mercy.*®® God is loving,*^® and He exercises His love in creating, sustaining, 
nourishing, sheltering, helping, and guiding His creatures; in attending to 
their needs, in showing them grace, kindness, compassion, mercy, and forgive¬ 
ness, when having dona some wrong, they turn to Him for that; and in ex¬ 
tending the benefits of His unlimited bounty to the sinners no less than to 
the virtuous.*^* It is, therefore, befitting for man to be overflowing in his love 
for God**^ and be thankful to Him for His loving care.*^® 

God is all good, free from all evil (quddus)^^^ He is also the source of all 
good*^® and worthy of all praise.*^® 

The Qur’an uses sjmonymous words for beauty and goodness (Jitisn iva 
Mair). The word radiance or light (nur) is also used to signify beauty. God 
is the beauty (nur) of the heavens and the earth*^* and His names (attributes) 
are also most beautiful (aama al-hus'iia),^^^ He is the creator possessed of the 
highest excellence.***® He creates all forms and evolves them stage by stage 
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(aUhdri aUmxisawwir).^^^ Everjrthing created by Him is harmcmious and of 
great beauty.Notice the beauty of trees and fields and the starry'heaven.^®* 
He is the best bestower of divine colour to man^®® who has been made in the 
best of moulds^^ and has been given the most beautiful shape.^®^ How lovable 
is the beauty of animals whom you take out for grazing at dawn and bring 
home at eventime.^*® 

Throughout history GkKi has sent messages of great excellence/®^ and given 
the best of explanations in His revealed books/®® Therefore, people must 
follow the best revealed book (ahsan ahhitdh).^^^ How beautiful is the story 
of Joseph given in the Scripture J®® 

God's judgment is of the highest excellence/®^ and belief in the Day of 
Judgment of extreme beauty. Of great excellence is the speech of the righteous 
that call to God/®® for they invite people to Him by beautiful preaehii^^®® 
and say only those things which are of supreme excellence.^®* 

The Qur’an lays the greatest stress on the beauty of action. It exhorts 

4 

mankind to do the deeds of high value/®® for GJod loves those who do excellent 
deeds. It wants men to return greetings with greetings of great exceUence^®® 
and repel evil with what is best/*’ for in so doing they enhance the excellence 
of their own souls/*® 

Patience is graceful (sabr-i jarall)^^^ and so is forgiveness.^’® Excellence of 
conduct shall not be wasted.*’^ Those whose deeds are beautiful shall be given 
the highest reward^’® in this world and better still in the next/’®^ They shall 
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be given in paradise the most beautiful abodes and places for repose,and 
excellent provisions shall be made for them.^’® 

God's Relation to Man .—Grod created man’s spirit out of nothing^’® and 
created mankind from this single spirit. He created his mate of the same kind 
and from the twain produced men and women in large numbers.^’^ From the 
point of view of personal history and perhaps also from the point of view of 
the evolutionary process, man is created for an appointed term^^® as a being 
growing gradually from the earth/^® from an extract of certain elements of 
the earth,then by receiving nourishment from the objects of sustenance, 
and being endowed with life, like all other living beings,^ taking the form 
of water^®® or watery clay or adhesive mud^®^ moulded into shape in due pro¬ 
portions^®® as a life-germ, a leech-like elot^®® of congealed blood,growing 
into a lump of flesh, further developing into bones clothed with flesh, and 
finally emerging as a new creation,'®® a human being in two sexes,'®® gifted 
with hearing and sight, intelligence, and affection,'®® destined to become God’s 
vicegerent on earth,'®' decreed to die one day,'®® and destined to be raised 
again on the Day of Resurrection.'®® The form in which he wiU be raised again 
he does not know.'®* The whole of mankind is one family, because it is the 
progeny of a single pair.'®® In reality, man is the highest of all that is created, 
for God has created him in the most beautiful of moulds.'®® He is born with 
the divine spirit breathed into him,'®’ even as for the Hindu, Greek, and 
Christian sages he is made in the image of God. Human perfection, therefore, 
consists in being dyed in divine colour'®®—in the fullest achievement and 
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assimilation of divine attributes, for God desires nothing but th6 perfection 
of His light,the perfection of these attributes in man. The sole aim of man, 
therefore, is a progressive achievement of all divine attributes—all intrinsic 
values. God encompasses*®*^ and cherishes*®^ mankind. He is always near 
man*®*—nearer than his jugular vein.*®* He is with him wheresoever he may 
be and sees ail that he does.*®^ Whithersoever he turns, there is the presence 
of God, for He is all-pervading.*®® He listens to the prayer of every suppliant 
when he calls on Him.*®® 

Soul .—The soul of man is of divine origin, for God has breathed a bit of 
His own spirit into him.*®’ It is an unfathomable mystery—a command of 
God, of the knowledge of which only a little has been communicated to man.*®® 
The conscious self or mind is of three degrees. In the first degree it is the 
impulsive mind ( nafs ammdrah ) which man shares with animals; in the second 
degree it is the conscientious or morally consdons mind (nafs launvdmah) 
struggling between good and evil and repenting for the evil done; in the third 
degree it is the mind perfectly in time with the divine will, the mind in 
peace (nafs mutmaHnnah).^^^*^ 

Theory of Knowledge .—^Man alone has been given the capacity to use names 
for things*®® and so has been given the knowledge which even the angels do 
not possess.*^® Among men those who are granted wisdom are indeed granted 
great good.*^^ 

Understanding raises a man’s dignity.*^* l^ose who do not use the intellect 
are like a herd of goats, deaf, dumb, and blind*^®—^no better than the lowest 
of beasts,*^^ The ideal of the intellect is to know truth from error. As an ideal 
or basic value for man wisdom means the knowledge of facts, ideals, and 
values. 

There are three degrees of knowledge in the ascending scale of certitude: 
(i) knowledge by inference (Him (ii) knowledge by perception and 
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reported perception or observation (*^a%n al-yaqln),^^^ and (iii) knowledge by 
personal experience or intuition (l^q al~yaqln —a distinction which may 
be exemplified by my certitude of (1) fire always bums, (2) it has burnt John’s 
fingers, and (3) it has burnt my fingers. Likewise, there are three types of 
errors: (i) the errors of reasoning, (ii) the errors of observation, and (iii) the 
errors of intuition. 

The first type of knowledge depends either on the truth of its presupposi¬ 
tion as in deduction, or it is only probable as in induction. There is greater 
certitude about our knowledge based on actual experience (observation or 
experiment) of phenomena. 

The second t 3 ^e of knowledge is either scientific knowledge based on ex¬ 
perience (observation and experiment) or historical knowledge based on reports 
and descriptions of actual experiences. Not all reports are trustw'orthy. There¬ 
fore, special attention should be paid to the character of the reporter. K he 
is a man of shady character, his report should be carefully checked.^^® 

Scientific knowledge comes from the study of natural phenomena. These 
natural phenomena are the signs of Grod,2i® symbols of the Ultimate Reality 
or expressions of the Truth, as human behaviour is the expression of the human 
mind. Natural laws are the set ways of Grod in which there is no change.®^® 
The study of nature, of the heavens and the earth, is enlightening for the 
men of understanding.®*^ The alternation of day and night enables them to 
measure serial time.®*® They can know the ways of God, the laws of nature, 
by observing all things of varying colours—^mountains, rivers, fields of corn, 
or other forms of vegetation, gardens of olives, date-palms, grapes, and fruit 
of all kinds, though watered with the same water, yet v’'arying in quality;®*® 
by studying the birds poised under the sky and thinking how they are so held 
up and likewise by observing the clouds and wondering how they are made,*®^ 
Those who think can know God and can conquer all that is in the heavens 
and the earth:*®* night and day, and the bul the moon, and the stars.*®’ 
Knowledge of the phenomenal world which the senses yield is not an illusion, 
but a blessing for which we must be thankful.®** 
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A History of Muslim Philosophy 

No less important for individuals and nations is the study of history. There 
is a measure and law in human society as much as in the whole cosmos,®*® 

The life of every nation as a collective body moves in time and passes through 
rises and fails, successes and reverses till its appointed period comes to an 
end.*®^ For every living nation there are lessons in the history of the peoples 
that have lived in the past. It should, therefore, study the “days of Grod,*' 
the momentous periods of history, the periods of divine favour and punish¬ 
ment, the periods of nations' glory and decline.*®* People should traverse 
the earth to see what Bad been the end of those who neglected the laws of 
nature, the signs of God.®*® Those who do not guide others with truth and so 
do not act rightly, even though their days are lengthened, are gradually 
brought down by stich means as they do not know.*®^ 

God never changes the condition of a people until they change it themselves, 
but once He wills it, there can be no turning it back.®®® Therefore, it is ail 
the more important to take lessons from the past. In the stories about the 
past there are instructioxis for men of understanding.®®® Even the bare outlines 
of the rise and fall of nations, of great events of history, and their consequences 
provide object lessons for their guidance and warning. Let them remember 
momentous events of the lives of such peoples and societies as the Israelites,®®’ 
the Magians,®®® the Sabians,®®® the Romans,®®® the Christians,®^ the people of 
Saba,®^® the people of Madyan,®^® of ‘Ad,®*^ of Ihamud,®^® of Lot,“® Companions 
of the Cave, the Seven Sleepers,®*’ the Companions of al-Rass,®*® the Com- 
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panions of the Rocky Tract,and those of the Inscription,^®** and Gog and 
Magog prophets like Noah,Abraham,*®^ Isma^il,®®^ Isaac,^®® Jacob, 2®® 
David,Solomon,^®® Joseph,^®® Moses,Aaron,Elisha,*®* Jonah,*®® 
Jesus ;*®^ and other personages great for their piety, power or wisdom, e.g., 
Mary,*®® the Queen of Saba,*®® Dhu al-Qamain*®^ (probably Cyrus of Iran), 
and the Pharaoh*®® (Thothmes I of Egypt), and Aesop *®® 

So much importance has been given to history that fifteen chapters of the 
Qur’an have been given the titles bearing historical significance.*^® Nor in¬ 
deed has the study of contemporary history been ignored. The Qur’an refers 
to contemporaneous events such as the battle of Badr,*^* the battle of Tabuk,*’* 
the trade and commerce of the Quraish,*^® the hypocrisy of those who were 
enemies pretending to have embraced Islam, and the animosity of persons 
like abu Lahab and his wife.*’^ 
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God reveals His signs not only in the experience of the outer world (afdq) 
and its historical vistas, but also through the inner experience of minds 
(anfus). Thus, the inner or personal experience is the third source of know¬ 
ledge. Experience from this sorirce gives the highest degree of certitude. Divine 
guidance^’® comes to His creatures in the first instance from this source. The 
forms of knowledge that come through this source are (1) divinely-determined 
movement—^movement determined by natural causes, as in the earth,and 
the heavens,(2) instinct, c.g., in the bee to build its eell,®^® (3) intuition 
or knowledge by the heart,^’* (4) inspiration as in the case of Moses’ mother 
when she cast her tenderly suckled child into the river,and (5) revelation 
as in the case of all true prophets,^®* God’s messengers. 

Man^s Power .—God has subjected for the use of man. His vicegerent on 
the earth ,282 everything in the heavens and the earth—^the sun and the moon; 
day and night; winds and rain; the rivers and the seas and the ships that sail; 
pearls and corals; springs and streams, mountains, moisture, and pastures; 
and animals to ride and grain and fruit to eat.^sa 

Free-wiU. —God has given man the will to choose, decide, and resolve to 
do good or evil. He has endowed him with reason and various impulses so 
that by his own efforts he may strive and explore possibilities. He has also given 
him a just bias, a natural bias towards good.®®^ Besides this He has given him 
guidance through revelation and inspiration, and has advised him to retiirn 
evil with good,2®® to repel it with what is best Hence if a man 

chooses to do good, it is because in giving him these benefits God has willed 
him to do so. He never changes the gracious benefits which He has bestowed 
on a people rmtil they change themselves.®®’ Therefore, whatever good comes 
from man or to man is ultimately from God.®®® On the other hand, his nature 
has a bias against evil, his reason is opposed to it, and he has been given a 
warning against it through the revealed books; therefore, whatever evil comes 
from him or to him is from his own soul.®®® If God had willed He would have 
destroyed evil or would not have allowed it to exist, and if it were His will, 
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the whole of mankind woidd have h€wi faiths but that is not His plan.*®® His 
plan envisages man’s free use of the divine attribute of power or freedom to 
choose*®^ and take all judicious and precautionary measures to suit different 
situations.*®* In the providential scheme man’s role is not that of a blind, 
deaf, dumb and driven herd of goats.*®* So even his free choice of evil is a 
part of the scheme of things and no one will choose a way imto God, unless it 
fits into that scheme or is willed by God.*®* 

There is no compulsion in faith. Gcod’s guidance is open to all who have 
the will to profit by it.*®® Whosoever wills, let him take the straight path to 
his Lord.*®® Truth is from God, then whosoever wills, let him believe it; and 
Avhosoever wills, let him reject it.*®’ The prophets are sent to every nation*®® 
for guiding the whole of mankind. Their duty is to preach, guide, and inspire 
by persuasion and not to drive or force people to an 5 i;hing, nor to watch over 
their doings or dispose of their affairs.*®® They cannot compel mankind against 
their will to believe.*®® 

Death ,—Death of the body has been decreed by €rod to be the common 
lot of mankind.*®^ Wherever a man is, death will overtake him even if he 
is in a tower strong and high.*®* No soul can die except by God’s leave, the 
term being fixed as if by writing,*®* but every soul shall be given a taste of 
death*®^ and in the end brought back to God*®® and duly judged on the Day 
of Judgment, and only he who is saved from fire will be admitted to paradise; 
it is then that he will have attained the goal of his life. As compared to that 
life, the life of this world is only a life of vainglory.*®® 

Life after Death ,—There are some who think revival after death is far from 
their understanding*®’ and ask how they shall be raised up after they have 
been reduced to bones and dust.*®® Let them recall to mind that they were 
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created out of nothing,- first as dust, then a sperm, then a leech-like clot, then 
a piece of flesh, partly formed and partly unformed, kept in a womb for an 
appointed term, then brought oat as babes and then fostered so that they 
reached an age of full strength; and further, let them ponder over the fact 
that the earth is first barren and lifeless but when God pours down rain, it 
is stirred to life, it swells, and puts forth every kind of beautiful growth in 
pairs.®®® Let them understand that He who created the heavens and the earth 
is able to give life to the dead, for He has power over all things.®^® 

Gk>d created man from the earth, into it shall he return and from it shall 
he be brought out again.®^* For everyone after death there shall be an interval 
(Barmhh) lasting till the Day of Resurrection.®^® On that day all the dead 
shall be raised up again.®*® Even as God produced the first creation, so shall 
He produce this new one.®*^ We do not know in what form we shall be 
raised,®*® but as a parable®*® the Qur’an describes the Day of Resurrection as 
follows: 

On that day there shall be a dreadful commotion.®*’ The heaven shall be 
rent asunder®*® and melted like molten brass.®*® The sun folded up and the 
moon darkened shall he joined together,®®® and the stars shall fall, losing their 
lustre.®®* In terrible repeated convulsions,®®® the earth shall be shaken to its 
depths and pounded into powder.®®® The mountains shall crumble to atoms 
flying hither and thither®®^ like wool,®®® the oceans shall boil over, there shall 
be a deafening noise, and the graves shall be turned upside down.®®® 

A trumpet shall be blown,®®’ no more than a single mighty blast,®®® and there 
shall come forth every individual soul®®® and nish forth to the Lord ®®®—the 
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sinners as blackened, blinded,^^^ terror-smitten®®^ with eyes cast down®®^ 
and hearts come right up to their throats to choke,®®® and the virtuous, happy 
and rejoicing.®®® Then all except such as it will please GkKi to exempt shall 
faU into a swoon.®®’ Then a second trumpet shall be sounded, when, behold) 
they will ail be standing and looking on. The earth will shine with the glory 
of the Lord and the record of deeds shall be opened.®®® 

All shall fully remember their past deeds.®®® Anyone who will have done 
an atom of good shall see it and an 3 ^on 8 who will have done an atom of evil 
shall see it,®^® They shall also recognize one another,®*^ though each will have 
too much concern of his own to be able to be of help to others.®*® They will 
hare neither a protector, nor an intercessor except God®*® or those whom 
permission is granted by Him and whose word is acceptable to Him.®** They 
shall all now meet their Lord.®*® The scale of justice shaD be set up, and not 
a sotil shall be dealt with unjustly in the least; and if there be no more than 
the weight of a mustard seed, it will be brought to account,®*® and all shall 
be repaid for their past deeds.®*’ There will be a sorting out of the sinners 
and the righteous.®*® The sinners will meet a grievous penalty but it shall 
not be more than the retribution of the evil they will have wrought.®*® All in 
proportion to their respective deeds and for a period longer and shorter shall 
go through a state of pain and remorse,®®® designated in the Qur’an as hell, 
and the righteous saved from hell shall enter a state of perpetual peace, de¬ 
signated as paradise. Paradise has been described in the Qur’an by similitude®®* 
in terms of what average human beings value most: dignity, honour, virtue, 
beauty, luxury', sensuous pleasures, and social discourse—and hell in terms 
of what thev all detest. 
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People shall be sorted out into three classes. (1) Those who will be fore¬ 
most and nearest to God, with whom God is well-pleased and who are well- 
pleased with God. They shall have no fear, no grief, no toil, no fatigue, no 
sense of injury,no vanity, and no untruth.®®** They shall enjoy honour and 
dignity, and, dressed in fine silks and brocade and adorned with bracelets of 
gold and pearls,®®® shall live for ever in carpeted places. They will recline on 
thrones encrusted with gold and jewels facing one another for discourse. They 
will be served by youths of perpetual freshness, handsome as pearls,®®® with 
goblets, beakers, and cups fiUed out of clear fountains of crystal white and 
delicious drinks free from intoxication and after-aches, which they will ex¬ 
change with one another free of frivolity and evil taint. They shall be given 
fruit and flesh of their own choice in dishes of gold to eat, and shall get more 
than all they desire.®®® Their faces shall be beaming with the brightness of 
bliss.®®® They shall have as companions chaste women, their wives,®®® beautiful 
like pearls and corals.®®^ Those who believe and whose families follow them 
in faith, to them God shall join their families, their ancestors, their spouses, 
and their offsprings.®*® Rest, satisfaction, and peace will reign all round. This 
will be their great salvation;®®® but their greatest reward, their supreme feli¬ 
city, will consist in being in the presence of God.®** 

(2) Companions of the right hand who shall have their abode in another 
garden. They will sit on thrones on high in the midst of trees, having flowers, 
pile upon pile, in cool, long-extending shades by the side of constantly flowing 
water. They will recline on rich cushions and carpets of beauty,®*® and so 
will their pretty and chaste companions,®®® belonging to a special creation, 
pure and undefiled. They will greet one another with peace. They will also 
have all kinds of fruits, the supply of which will not be limited to seasons.®®^ 

These are parables of what the righteous shall receive.®®® 

(3) Companions of the left hand who shall be in the midst of a fierce blast 
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of fire with distorted faces and roasted skin, neither alive nor dead,®®® under 
the shadows of black smoke. They shall have only boiling and fetid water to 
drink®’® and distasteful plants (zaggHm) to eat.®’^ Nothing shall be there to 
refresh or to please. 

The fire of hell shall, however, touch nobody except those most unfortunate 
ones who give the lie to truth.®’® 

But for these similitudes, we cannot conceive the eternal bliss and per¬ 
petual peace that a'waits the righteous in the life hereafter,®’® nor can we 
conceive the agony which the unrighteous will go through. They will, however, 
remain in their respective states only so long as it is the will of God and is 
in accordance with His plans.®’* 

Neither is the bliss of paradise the final stage for the righteous, nor is the 
agony of hell the final stage for the unrighteous. Just as we experience the 
glowing sunset, then evening, and then the full moon at night one after 
another, even so shall everyone progress whether in paradise or in hell stage 
by stage towards his Lord, and thus shall be redeemed in the end.®’® 
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Chapter VIII 

ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF THE QUR’AN 

A 

VALUES 

As it has been explained in the preceding chapter, the real goal of man, 
according to the Qur’an, is the assimilation of divine attributes. These attri¬ 
butes, as also shown in the same chapter, can be summarized as life, eternity, 
unity, power, truth, beauty, justice, love, and goodness. 

Life. — God is the living one Himself* and gives life to others.® The moral 
laws enunciated in the Qur’an are life-giving and life-enriching® and, therefore, 
by living in this world in accordance with these laws man is able to realize 
one of Gk)d’s attributes. If anyone saved a life, it would be as if he saved the 

* Qur’an, ii, 255; xl, 65. 
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life of the whole people.* On the social plane, the importance of life on this 
earth is duly emphasized. The ideal of the Qur’an is to develop a healthy 
social organization which traverses the -middle path of rectitude avoiding all 
forms of extreme.^ People are to partake of the good things of the world* and 
wear beautiful apparel, to eat and drink without going to excess,’ and for 
this reason monasticism which implies denial of L'fe on this earth is condemned 
as being incompatible human nature.® Man is advised not to forget his 
portion in the life of this world.® Wealth and property are good things to be 
enjoyed and appreciated and are blessings of God^® which make life smooth 
and comfortable.^^ 

The life of the present world is no doubt significant and purposive,^® but 
ftr purposes are directed towards the good of future life, for the real abode of 
life is in the hereafter.^® God created life and death to test which of the people 
are best in point of deed.^* The present world is a place of sojotim and a place 
of departure;^® its enjoyments are short^* and comforts are few,^’ while as 
compared with these the life in the hereafter is better and more enduring.^® 
It is best for the righteous^® and will last for ever.®® The present life and the 
future life, however, are to be viewed as a unity, for man’s creation here and 
his resurrection later on are events related to an individual soul.®^ In fact, 
life on this earth is a preparation for the life hereafter.®® The good works 
that we do here in this life will run before us to illumine our path in the here¬ 
after®® where we shall have full opportunity to develop our spiritual light to 
ever greater perfection.®* 

Eternity .—^This attribute in its fullness is exclusively God’s and man is 
created within time for a stated term;®® yet he has within himself a deep 
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craving for eternity and for a kingdom that nev^er fails or ends.Though 
finite and temporal, man does not and cannot rest content with that. The 
way is open for the finite and temporal man to attain life everlasting. 2 ^ 

Unity .—^The greatest emphasis in the Qur*an is on the unity of God which 
implies belief in the divine causality and the presence of moral order in the 
universe where people are judged according to the merit of their deeds^® and 
not arbitrariiy.2® This moral order works without any favour not only in the 
case of individuals but also in the case of societies and peoples.®^ God has 
entered into covenant with men within the limits of this moral order—with 
men as such and not with particular nations or races. 

Unity, as one of the ideals of man, implies unity in the internal life of man, 
a co-ordination of reason, v/ill, and action. It requires complete control of 
one*s passions and lust. It also stands for the unity of profession and practice. 
Faith in God is the necessary prerequisite of moral life, but it should not be 
mere verbal acceptance; it must be accompanied by good deeds,impljdng 
an attitude of mind which is motivated by a complete submission to God’s 
win.^ Poets generally say what they do not practise,^® and hypocrites say 
with their tongues what is not in their hearts,®® but all believing men and 
women are truthful in their words and deeds.®’ 

Externally, the ideal of unity demands that men should develop a healthy 
social organization which traverses the middle path of rectitude avoiding all 
forms of extreme.®® The righteous are advised to get together and strive, so 
that tumult, oppression, and mischief are removed from the face of the earth.®® 
This ideal of tinity also implies peace and harmony among members of a 
family. A woman is a mate for man so that both may dwell in tranquillity with 
an attitude of mutual love and kindness each is like a garment for the other*® 
for mutual support, mutual comfort, and mutual protection. It is the duty 
of man to live with woman on a footing of kindness and equity.*® Unity also 
implies that members of a national or ideological group should develop ties 
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of intimate relationship among themselves so that the ideal of an Organic 

I 

whole may be realized in a broader context. The Qur’an says that all Muslims 
are brothers^^ and have great love and affection among themselves.^* No 
excuse should be allowed to stand in the way of doing good or making peace 
between different persons.*® Every effort shoidd be made to bring about con¬ 
ciliation between men,** yet we should co-operate in righteousness and piety, 
not in sin and rancour.*^ We should be kind to those in need, to neighbours, 
and to the wayfarers.*^ 

> 

This attitude of kindness and fairness is to be maintained and upheld even 
in the ease of enemies and opponents.*® We should try to forgive those who 
plot against us and overlook their deeds,®* cover evil with pardon,®^ and turn 
off evil with good.®^ 

This attitude of toleration is to be jjultivated in our relation to people of 
other faiths. Tiie Qur’an aims at establishing a peaceful social atmosphere 
where peojdc belonging to other faiths can enjoy freedom of conscience and 
worship®® for wliich purpose the believers are urged to rise and fight against 
the oppressors so that monasteries, churches, synagogues, and mosques in which 
the name of God is commemorated in abundant measure may not be pulled 
down.®* I t unreservedly praises some of the people of the Book for their faith.®® 
It is as a consequence of this attitude of tolerance that according to the 
Qur’an all those who believe in God and the Last Day and practise right¬ 
eousness, whether they are Muslims, Jews, Christians, or Sabaeans, shall get 
their reward from their Lord.®* The Qur’an gives an open invitation to the 
people of the Book to come together and work conjointly for the establishment 
of peace and social harmony based on the idea of the unity of Gk>d.®’ 

Above all, this ideal of unity leads to the conception of iinity of the whole 
of humanity. Mankind was created from a single pair of a male and a female®® 
and from a single breath of life.®* All people are equal members of the human 
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community;*® the only distinction recognized by the Qur’an is based on the 
degree of righteousness possessed by people. 

Power. —Power as a human ideal implies that man has the potentiality ot 
assuming responsibility undertaken by him of his own accord. God breathed 
His Spirit into him*^ and, therefore, made him His vicegerent on the earth.®* 
Everything in the universe was created subservient to him*®—even the angcl.s 
were ordered to bow down to him.®* He was given a position of great honour 
in the universe and was elevated far above most of Grod’s creation.*’ He h/is 
all the faculties that are necessary for his physical and spiritual development 
and can pass beyond the limits of the heavens and the earth with th(^ power 
given to him by Gk)d.*® He is given the power to distinguish between good 
and evil*® and, therefore, he alone is responsible for what he docs.’® He is 
endowed with freedom of action, but his freedom is limited by the free 
causality of Grod.’^ His responsibility is proportionate to his powers ho has 
been shown the path of righteousness and it is up to him to accept its lead 
or reject it.’® 

Being created after the pattern of God’s nature’* man is capable of develop¬ 
ing from one stage to the next higher stage.’® But this development involves 
struggle against the immoral forces of the external world which he is able to 
meet successfully with the co-operation and help of God.’* This effort of man 
is, however, viewed not in any exclusive spirit of otherworldliness.” It is the 
primary duty of the believers to participate actively in the struggle for the 
establishment of a social order based on peace, harmony, and justice’® in which 
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everybody is equal before the law, and people in authority work out their 
policies after ascertaining the views of the people,"® 

In this endeavour to realize the moral law in his individual and social life, 
man has often to contend against evd forces represented in the person of 
t'atan.®® But it is within his power to resist and overcome them.®^ Though 
man is alw'ays prone to w^eakness and susceptible to seduction by the forces 
of evil, yet his weakness is rectifiable under the guidance of revelation,and 
such men as follow the law of righteousness shall he immune from these 
lapses. They shall never be afraid of anything®* or be cowardly in their 
behaviour.®® 

The ideal of power demands that in order to establish a State on the basis 
of peace, freedom of thought, w^orship, belief, and expression, the morally- 
orientated individuals will have to strive -hard. Jihad or utmost striving^® 
with might and main,®^ with wealth and their person,®® as they ought to 
strive,®® becomes their foremost duty so that tumult, oppression, and mischief 
should be totally eliminated from the world®® and there should be left no 
possibOitj'^ for the aggressors to kindle the fire of war,®^ to hinder men from 
the path of God,®^ and to oppress people for professing a faith different from 
their own.®® 

This struggle against the forces of evil and oppression demands that its 
participants must be characterized by perseverance, courage, fearlessness, 
and trust in God—the moral qualities which are described by the Qur*an as 
characteristic of the righteous in the social context.®* Those who patiently per¬ 
severe in the path of righteousness will be in possession of a determining factor 
in all the affairs of this life®® and will be above trivial weaknesses.®® Those 
who are firm and steadfast will never lose heart, nor weaken in will, nor give 
in before the enemy.®’ A small band of steadfastly persevering people often 
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vanquish a big force.®® Similarly, trust in God is the moral quality of all be¬ 
lievers.®® This quality does not involve any negation of planning in advance 
as is evident from the attitude of Jacob while advising his sons who were 
going to Egypt.^®® After you have taken all possibilities into consideration and 
taken a decision, put your trust in God.^®^ 

Truth or Wisdom .—Wisdom as a human ideal stands for man’s search for 
knowledge or truth. It is something which is distinguished from conjecture or 
imperfect knowledge^®^ and mere fancyDifferent stories are related in the 
Qur’an/®^ several similitudes^®^ and signs pointing to reality are detailed^®® 
and explained,'^®^ so that people may reflect and ponder over things. It is the 
characteristic of the righteous that they not only celebrate the praises of God, 
standing, sitting, and lying down on their sides, but also contemplate and 
ponder over the different phenomena of nature.^®® The people are, therefore, 
advised repeatedly to look at and observe the phenomena of nature, pondering 
over everything in creation to arrive at the tnith.^®® 

None can grasp the message of revelation except men of understanding and 
those firmly grounded in knowledge.^^® Lack of true knowledge leads people 
to revile the true invent lies against Him, and worship other gods 

besides Him.The only safety lies in following the revelation which is replete 
with the knowledge of God.^^® Whosoever has been given knowledge has indeed 
been given abundant good.^^^ Those who dispute wrongly about God are thfe 
ones who are without knowledge, without guidance, and without a book of 
enlightenment.^^® Only those -people will be promoted to suitable ranks and 
degrees who have faith and are possessed of knowledge,and only those who 
have knowledge-really fear God and tread the path of righteousness.^^’ 

When Solomon asked the people of his Court who would be able to bring 
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the throne of the Queen of Sheba, it was only the one possessed of knowledge 
who offered himself to bring it and later actually did bring itd^® 

The Qur'an advises the Holy Prophet to pray for advance in knowledged^® 
The mysterious teacher of Moses who tried to help him have a glimpse of the 
working of the unseen had knowledge proceeding from God, i.e., Him ah 
ixxdunni}^^ Saul (Jalut) was appointed king of the Israelites because he was 
gifted by God abundantly with knowledge and bodily prowess.^®^ Noah, 
David, and Solomon possessed knowledge^^^ and judgmentd^^ Jacob had a lot 
of knowledge and experience Joseph possessed abundant power and know¬ 
ledge and so also was Moses given wisdom and knowledge It was through 
knowledge and reflection on the phenomena of nature, the heaven and the 
earth, that Abraham was able to arrive at the ultimate truthJ^^ It was through 
his persona] experience and knowledge that Joseph refused to follow the path 
of the unbelievers and adopted the path of AbrahamJ®® 

Justice .—Justice is a divine attribute and the Qur’an emphasizes that we 
should adopt it as a moral ideal. God commands people to be just towards 
one another^29 ^nd, in judging between man and man, to judge justly/^® for He 
loves those who judge equitably.^ All believers stand firmly for justice even 
if it goes against themselves, their parents, their kith and kin, without any 
distinction of rich and poor,^^^ God’s Revelation itself is an embodiment 
of truth and justice it is revealed with the Balance (of right and wrong) 
so that people may stand forth for justiceThe value of justice is absolute 
and morally binding and the believers are, therefore, warned that they should 
not let the hatred of some people lead them to transgress the limits of justice^®® 
or make them depart from the ideal of justice, for justice is very near to piety 
and righteousness 

Justice demands that peoph; should trm^ in word and deed^®’ faithfully 
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observe the contracts which, they have made^®® and fulfil all obligations.^®^ 
AVhen Muslims enter into treaties with people of other faiths, they must fulfil 
their engagements to the end and be true to them, for that is the demand of 
righteousness.^^® They are also advised to establish the system of weights with 
justice and not to skimp in the balanee^^^ and cause thereby a loss to otliers 
by fraud, and unjustly withhold from others what is due to them,^^^ for that 
would lead to the spread of evil and mischief on the earth.^^® 

Love .—Love as a human ideal demands that man should love God as the 
complete embodiment of all moral values above everything else.^^^ It demands 
that man should be kind and loving to parents,i^® especially to the mother who 
bore him in pain and gave birth to him in travail.^^® This obligation of loving 
kindness is further broadened to include kindred, orphans, those in need, 
neighbours who are near and neighbours who are strangers, and the wayfarers.^^’ 
Righteousness is to spend a part of our substance out of love for God, for kin, 
for orphans, for the needy, for the wayfarer,and for the indigent.^^® The 
Holy Prophet who is a mercy to believers^®® and mercy to all creatures^®^ 
always dealt gently with people.^®® Moses was advised by God to speak to 
Pharaoh mildly and gently.^®® It is one of the characteristics of the believers 
that they are compassionate and loving to one another ;^®^ they walk on the 
earth in humility, and hold to forgiveness;^®® they are friendly to others/®® 
and forgive and overlook their faults/®’ even though they are in anger/®® 

Chodness .—Goodness is an attribute of God^®® and, therefore, it becomes 
the duty of every person to obey his own impulse to good/®® He should do 
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good as Gk)d has been good to and love those who do good.^®^ Believers 
hasten in every good work.^®^ As all prophets were quick in emulating good 
works,^®* so all people a,re advised to strive together (as in a race) towards 
all that is good^®® and virtuous.^®® Truly did Solomon love the love of good 
with a view to glorifying the Lord.^®’ All good things are for the believers 
goodly reward in the hereafter*®® and highest grace of God awaits those who 
are foremost in good deeds.*’® Believers are advised to repel evil with what is 
better^ for thereby enmity wUl change into warm friendship.*’* 

Beauty .—God possesses most beautiful names*’^ and highest excellence,*^® 
and creates everything of great beauty.*’^ Man is created in the best of moulds*’® 
and is given a most beautiful shape.*’® 

God has revealed the most beautiful message in the form of a book*” and 
given the best of explanations in the revealed books.*’® We are, therefore, 
advised to follow the best of revelations from God.*’® The Qur’an relates most 
beautiful stories.*®® The association of believers, prophets, sincere lovers of 
truth, witnesses (to the truths of religion in word and deed), and the righteous 
is a beautiful fellowship.*®* 

W’ho is better in speech than those who invite people to the ways of the 
good with wisdom and beautiful preaching and argue with them in w^ays that 
are best and most gracious*®^ and say only those things that are of supreme 
excellence ?*®® The Qur'an exhorts people to adopt ways of the highest value, 
for God loves those who perform deeds of excellence,*®^ good-will, and con¬ 
ciliation.*®® It advises people to return greetings with greetings of greater 
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excellence^®® and repel evil with that which is best,^®’ for thereby they will 
be adding to the beauty of their own-souls.^®® Patience is graceful^®® and so 
are forgiveness and overlooking others* faults.^®® Those who perform beautiful 
deeds shall have the highest rewa,rds in this world^®^ and their reward in the 
hereafter shall be still better^®* when they shall enjoy the fairest of places for' 
repose^®® and be provided with excellent provisions.^®^ 

B 

DISVALUES 

* 

Corresponding to these values there are some disvalnes which are sjnnbolized 
in the Qur*an as Satan or Iblis. He is described as a persistent rebeP®® who 
is constantly engaged in deceiving^®* people and misleading them from the 
' path of righteousness,^®’ He sows the seeds of enmity and hatred,^®® creates 
false desires,^®® commands what is shameful and wrong,®®® and defaces the 
fair nature created by Grod.®®^ He is in short an enemy of mankind;®®® and 
believers are, therefore, advised that they should beware of his machinations. 

Destruction of Life ,—Opposed to the value of life is weakness of man to 
make mischief in the earth and shed blood®®*—symbolized by the first unlawful 
and unjustified murder in the history of mankind by the first issue of Adam.®®^ 
AD life being sacred,®®® it is forbidden to commit suicide or to kiU anybody 
without a just cause.®®* It is equally dnful to murder one's children for fear 
of want or poverty.*®’ Killing a person without reason, in the view of the 
Qur'an, is tantamount to slaying the human race.®®* Fight for the cause of 
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righteousness is permitted only because tumult and oppression, which neces¬ 
sitate resort to armed resistance, are worse than killing.^®® 

All those tendencies which weaken -a man’s hold on life are condemned 
in the Qur’an. People are warned of failing into fear, grief, and despair^^® or 
of being unmindful of the ultimate mercy of God.^^i But any unjust clinging 
to life which involves sacrifice of other values is to be avoided at all cost. 
It does not become a man to be cowardly in the face of difficulties^^^ or to 
turn back and run away for life from the battle-field.Similarly, covetous¬ 
ness,niggardliness,*'® and the hoarding of wealth*'® are condemned, for they 
betray man’s unjustified clinging to values as means, as if they were ends in 
themselves. 

There are certain disvalues which imply disrespect of life in oneself as well 
as in others. Begging importunately from all and sundry, which leads to killing 
one’s self-respect, is looked upon by the Qur’an as unbecoming a true believer.*'^ 
It forbids slandering,*'® throwing fault or sin on somebody who is innocent 
of it,*'® and swelling one’s cheek out of pride at men.**® Scandal-mongering 
and backbiting are hateful deeds.**' The Qur’an advises men and women not 
to laugh at, defame, be sarcastic to one another or call one another by of¬ 
fensive nicknames, and not to be suspicious, not to spy on others or speak ill 
of them behind their backs.*** It deprecates the man who is ready with oaths, 
is a slanderer going about with calumnies, is a transgressor beyond bounds, 
or is deep in sin, violence, and cruelty.**® 

Things Jl/omentory.—Opposed to his natural urge for eternity, man sometimes 
through ignorance seems to be enamoured of the life of the moment,*** which 
tends to vanish**® and is mere play and amusement.**® It is no good to be 
pleased and remain satisfied**’ with the transitory things of this world**® and 
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the fleeting and temporal that has a span of but an hour of a day.^®® 

The true goal of man is eternity which is the home of peace,satisfaction, 
securityand supreme achievement^^ for which man must, according to 
his nature,^^ ever toil and struggle.^^® 

Lack oj Unity ,—^Against the value of unity there is the disvalue of the 
denial of the unity of the Ultimate Reality (kufr) and the association of 
partners with God (shirk) and likewise the disvalues of disunity, discord, and 
disharmony in the life of the individual and society. Those who turn back 
and disobey God and His Apostle^®^ deny GJod’s creative power, His purpose, 
and design,follow a part of the revealed book and disregard the rest,*®® 
accept some prophets and deny others,*^® are all deniers of the true unity of 
God. Hair-splitting in religious matters,failure to judge by the light of 
divine revelation,*^* indulgence in magic in order to sow seeds of disimity 
among people,*^® are all acts which tantamount to disbelief in God. 

God*s unity implies that He alone deserves worship,*^ a worship which 
demands exclusive submission to His will,*^® tinged and informed with 
the highest emotional attachment.**® Association of partners with God does 
not mean that people deny God's pow'er of creation and control of world’s 
affairs;*** where they err is the belief that these partners may bring them 
nearer to God,**® wrongly and foolishly ascribe to them a share in bestowing 
gifts, as for example, the gifts of a goodly child,**® thus leading to lack of 
consistency in their moral conduct and lack of exclusive loyalty towards the 
highest ideal, which indeed is a form of most heinous sin*®® and the highest 
wrong-doing.*®^ 
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A form of associating partners with God is ancestor-worship. K people are 
invited to the path of righteousness, they refuse by saying: ‘‘Nay I we shall 
follow the way of our fathers,” even if their fathers were devoid of knowledge 
and giudauce.^®* Sometimes people succumb to their personal ambitions and 
self-importance which' signifies their lack of faith in the ultimate causality of 
Grod, impKed in the belief in the unity of God. When some trouble or 
affliction comes to man he turns to God, but when it is removed he forgets 
that he ever turned to Him,and ascribes its removal to others besides God, 
sets up rivals unto Him—a great blasphemy^®®—and sometimes thinks that 
it was his own skill and knowledge which helped him in removing his difficul¬ 
ties. 2 ®® 

The disvalues of discord and disunity are the result of the denial of the 
unity of Gk)d.^’ The unbelievers and those who associate partners with God 
are always subject to fear and lack a sense of Unity and harmony.®®® It is 
the devil that incites people to discord®®^ and, therefore, the Qur’an very force¬ 
fully forbids people to be divided among themselves,®®® and looks upon dis¬ 
unity as the result of lack of wisdom.®®^ It denounces divisions and splits in 
religion®®® and disagreements among different sects and schisms through in¬ 
solent «ivy,®®® Similarly, all those acts which tend to spread mischief and 
tumult after there have been peace and order are condemned because they 
tend to create disorder, disunity, and disharmony in Hfe.®®** 

Inertia. —Opposed to power, weakness is a disvalue. It is wrong to show 
weakness in face of difficulties, to lose heart,®®® to be weak in will,®®® to be 
weary and faint-hearted,®®’ to despair or boast,®®® to be impatient and fret¬ 
ful,®®® It is forbidden to be afraid of men®’** or of Satan and bis votaries.®’^ 

There are certain disvalues which arise out of misuse of power. Warning is 
given to those people who oppress men with wrong-doing and insolently trans- 
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gress beyond bounds through the land, defying right and justice.*’^ jt Js fpr. 
bidden to indulge in vain talk,^’® to exhibit fierceness,to be arrogant against 
Gk>d,^^® for arrogance blinds people to the truth,to swell one’s cheek with 
pride, or walk in insolence through the earth,for one cannot rend the earth 
asunder or reach the mountains in height.^^® An ogant and obstinate trans¬ 
gressors,^^® vainglorious people,®®® those fond of self-gloiy,®®^ people rebellious 
and wicked,®®® and vying with one another in pomp and gross rivalry,®®® are 
held out as examples of those who misuse their power. Satan is condemned to 
everlasting punishment for abusing power and becoming haughty.®®® Moses was 
sent to Pharaoh because the latter had become proud and arrogant.®®® The 
people of ‘Ad were punished because they behaved arrogantly and thought 
themselves very powerful.®®® The Israelites slew their apostles because of 
pride.®®^ The hypocrites turn away from truth out of arrogance.®®® The 
Christians are described as nearest in love to the Muslims because they are not 
arrogant.®®® 

Some people try to cover their misuse of power under the cloak of deter¬ 
minism,®®® but the Qur’an repudiates this stand as totally unrealistic.®®^ Man 
has the power to shape his destiny in the light of the truth of revelation.®®® 
Error .—Opposed to truth or wisdom, error, conjecture, and fancy are all 
disvalues which the Qur’an at several places denounces as equivalent to un¬ 
truth or lies®®® and which do not lend support to an individual in his moral 
lifg 294 Fancy and conjecture can avail nobody against truth.®®® 

It is forbidden to accept a report without ascertaining its truth,®®® to utter 
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slander, intentionally forging falsehood,*^’ and to throw fault or sin on some¬ 
body who is innocent of for these are all against the value of truth. 
Indulgence in disputation,^®® vain discourses,®®® and susceptibility to super¬ 
stitions®®^ are disvahies opposed to wisdom. Those who do not try to save 
themselves from these are liable to be always afraid of others,®®® to be unable 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, and right from wrong;®®® their hearts 
always turn away from the light of truth and wisdom®®^ towards depths of 
darkness.®®® Such are the people who have hearts wherewith they understand 
not, eyes wherewith they see not, and ears wherewith they hear not; in short, 
like cattle they lack truth and wisdom.®®® 

Hypocrisy is another disvalue. A h 3 rpocrite is one who says with his tongue 
what is not in his heart,®®^ who is distracted in mind, being sincerely neither 
for one group nor for another.®®® Hypocrites are liars.®®® They expect people 
to praise them for what they never do,®^® compete with one another in sin 
and rancour, and hold secret counsels among themselves for iniquity, hosti¬ 
lity, and disobedience.®^® Hypocrites—^men and women—enjoin evil and forbid 
what is just,®^® and if by chance they come into possession of a position of 
authority, they make mischief in the land, break ties of kinship,and yet 
claim to be peace-makers.®^® 

Showing off (riyd^) is also a disvalue. God does not love those who give 
away even money in order to be seen doing so hy others, for such men have 
no faith in God and the Last Day.®^® Such showing off cancels the spirit of 
their charity.It is like sowing seeds on a hard, barren rock on which there 
is Little soil, and where heavy rain has left nothing but a bare stone. 

Injustice .—Opposed to the value of Justice is the disvalue of injustice and 
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violation of the principle of the mean. It is forbidden by the Qur’an to be 
induenced by people’s vain desires and to deviate from the truth while judging 
between them.®^® It is also forbidden to distort justice or decline to do justice®®® 
or to "withhold justice from people merely because they are your enemies.®®^ 
It would be perfectly unjust to oneself and to others to pile up wealth,®®® to 
bury gold and silver, and not to spend them in the cause of God and righteous¬ 
ness.®®® The Qur’an equally forbids as violation of the principle of justice 
the squandering of wealth like a spendthrift®®* and recommends the middle 
way of prudence which is neither extravagance nor niggardliness.®®® It advises 
one neither to make one’s hand tied to one’s neck nor stretch it forth to its 
utmost reach so that one becomes blameworthy and destitute.®®® One should 
eat and drink but not waste by excess ®®^ for that would be violating the prin¬ 
ciple of justice. Excess in any form is forbidden whether in food®®® or in 
religion.®®® 

Usury is forbidden, for it means devouring other people’s substance wrong- 
fuliy®30 and involves injustice on both sides.®®* 

Hatred and Unhindness .—Against the value of love is the disvalue of hatred, 
harshness, or unkindness to others. People are advised not to speak any word 
of contempt to their parents,®®® to orphans,®®® and to beggars,®®* Believers 
are not to revile even those whom the unbelievers call upon besides God.®®® 
The Holy Prophet is described as safe from severity and hard-heartedness 
towards others.®®® 

Vice .—^Against goodness the Qur’an denoimces the disvalue of vice, i.e., 
doing wrong and shameful deeds, ®®^ It is Satan who commands people to do 
what is evil and shameful.®®® People are forbidden to come near adultery, 
for it is a shameful deed and an evil, opening the road to other evils.®®® Similarly, 
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wine and gambling involve great sin,^® for they are the work of Satan.The 
Qnr^an forbids all shameful and evil deeds and uses a very comprehensive 
term zulm to cover them all.^^ Hypocrites and imbelievers enjoin^^ and plot 
evil®^** and hold secret counsels for iniquity, evil, and rebellion^* and wrong¬ 
fully eat up other people^s property.®^® The believers are advised, therefore, 
not to help one another in sin and rancour. 

The Qur’an refers to several Satanic tendencies in man,®^^ such as ungrate¬ 
fulness,®*® hastiness,®®® impatience,®®' despair, and unbelief in times of adver¬ 
sity, and pride and conceit in times of prosperity;®®® quarrelsomeness,®®® 
arrogance,®®* greed of ever more and yet more,®®® niggardliness,®®® transgres¬ 
sion of the boimds of propriety,®®^ and false sense of self-sufficiency.®®® These 
tendencies often lead to different forms of wrong-doing and, therefore, must 
be counteracted by all right-thinking people. 

Moral Disci'jfiine. —To produce the attitude of moral righteousness (taqwa), 
the discipline of prayer, fasting, zahdt* and pilgrimage is enforced. People 
are commanded to guard strictly their habit of prayers and stand before God 
in a devout frame of mind,®®® pay the zakat,^^^ spend in charity secretly and 

* The term zakat is used for the State tax earmarked for the poor, the needy, 
the wayfarer, the administrative staff employed for its collection, those whose 
hearts are to be won over, for freeing slaves and the heavily indebted, and for use 
in the path of Gk>d (Qur’an, ix, 60). Even if a State does not levy this tax or there 
is no State to levy it, its payment direct to the classes mentioned above still 
remains obligatory for every Muslim. Sadagat is a term wider than zakdt. It covers 
both zakat and whatever is voluntarily given for charitable purposes over and 
above zakdt. Some people translate the word zakQt as compulsory charity, and other 
forms of sadaqat as voluntary charity. 
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openly®®^—a beautiful loan to God^®*—a bargain that will never fail,®®^ in¬ 
volving a glad tidings for the believers®®^ and a cause of prosperity^®® and 
spiritual joy.®®* Those people who follow these principles are on the right path 
under the true guidance of the Lord.®*’ They remove the stain of evil from 
the people®®* and help them refrain from shameful and unjust deeds.®*® It 
is the duty of all Muslims, as witnesses for mankind in general, to hold fast 
to God. ®’® It is the practice of all believing people that when God grants them 
power in the land, they enjoin the right and forbid the 'wrong.®’^ All MusKms 
ought to follow these disciplinary principles.®’® Those who neglect them are 
bound to fall into the snares of their passions.®’® 

Similarly, fasting is recommended as a discipline during the month of Rama¬ 
dan in which the Qur’an was revealed as a guide to mankind and as an em¬ 
bodiment of guidance and judgment between right and wrong.®’* It involves 
observance of certain Imdts and rules by all those who may wish to become 
righteous (acquire Performance of kajj is symptomatic of a r^hteous 

life in which there should be no obscenity, nor wickedness, nor wrangling, 
and the best provision for which is right conduct, i.e., 

Repentance .—Though man is by natme after the pattern of God’s nature®” 
and, therefore, capable of approximating to the ideal embodied in the most 
beautiful names,®’® yet being prone to different weaknesses®’® he is often led 
to wrong his soul in spite of his best efforts to follow moral discipline.®*® Adam 
disobeyed God and thxis was about to run into harm and aggression,®®^ but 
as soon as he realized his mistake, he repented and God accepted his repent¬ 
ance®*® and promised that whoever follows His guidance shall fee free from 
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grief and sorrow.®®® The Lord accepts repentance from His servants and for¬ 
gives the sins®®* of those who do evil in ignorance but repent soon afterwards®®® 
and are never obstinate in persisting in the wrong intentionally.®®® Even the 
thieves®®^ and those who had waged wars against God®®® are covered by the 
universal mercy and loving kindness of God®®® provided they repent and 
amend their conduct,®®® earnestly bring God to mind,®®* hold fast to Gk>d, 
purify their religion solely for Gk>d,®®® and openly declare the Truth.®®® 
There is no scope for pessimism and despair arising from the natural weak¬ 
nesses of men in doing wrong to their souls,®®* for God turns to them that 
the 3 ^ might repent.®®® Turning to God in repentance and seeking of forgiveness 
from Him lead to the grant by God to man of good and true enjoyment 
and abounding grace in this life.®®® He will rain bounties from the sky and 
add to people’s strength.®®" To turn continually to God in repentance is the 
sign of the true believer ;®^® and this attitude of mind is strengthened by remem¬ 
brance of God (dhiJcr), for it enables a man in most difficult and odd situations 
to keep firm and steadfast®®® and find in it a source of deep satisfaction and 
mental equipoise.*®® 

Taqtva .—It is the whole pursuit of value and avoidance of disvalue in 
general that is designated by the Qur’an as righteousness (taqiva). It is de¬ 
pendent on and is the result of faith in God and adoration of Him.*®* The 
Qur’an is revealed solety to produce this attitude of taquxi among people.*®® It is 
the presence of this moral attitude which saves people from destruction*®® and 
it is this which helps them maintain God’s commands in their conjugal life,*®* 
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in sacrifice,^®® in different aspects of social and in fulfilling faithfully 

their social obligations.^®^ 

The motive which prompts people to adopt this moral attitude of taqvxi is 
the desire to win the pleasure of God,*®* to gain nearness to Him,*®® and to 
seek His face*^® or countenance*^^ impljdng that their motive is not self- 
interest but the seeking of good for the sake of good,**^ which benefits 
their own souis*^® and which they seek even at the sacrifice of life.*^* The 
aim of such people is mainly a desire for increase in self-purification without 
any idea of winning favour from anyone or expecting any rew'ard whatsoever.*^® 
They will get a reward of the highest value*^® and attain complete satis¬ 
faction*^^ and prosperity**®—the final attainment of the Eternal Home,**® 
well-pleasing unto God.*^® These people resemble a garden high and fertile, 
heavy rain fails on it and makes it yield a double increase of harvest, and if 
it receives not heavy rain, light moisture suffices it.*^* For such people are the 
gardens in nearness to their Lord, a result of the pleasure of God.*^^ 

To be righteous (mtUiaqi ^ is to believe in God, and the Last Day, and the 
angels, and the Books, and the messengers; to spend out of one’s substance, 
out of. love for God, for kin, for orphans, for the needy, for the wayfarer, 
for those who ask, for the ransom of slaves; to be steadfast in prayers, and to 
pay the zakdt ; to fulfil the contracts which have been made; and to be firm 
and patient in pain (or suffering), adversity, and periods of danger. Such 
people as follow these are possessed of true taqwa, i.e., righteousness.*^® And 
of the servants of God the most gracious are those who walk on the earth in 
humility, and when the ignorant address them, they say, “Peace”; those who 
spend the night in adoration of their Lord prostrating and standing; those 
who, when they spend, are not extravagant nor niggardly, but hold a just 
balance between these two extremes; those who invoke not, with God, any 
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other god, nor slay such life as Ck>d has made sacred, except for just cause, 
nor commit fornication; those who witness no falsehood, and, if they pass 
by futility, they pass by it with honourable avoidance; those who, when they 
are admonished with the signs of their Lord, do not show indifference to them 
like the deaf or the blind; and those who pray, “Otir Lord! give us the grace 
to lead the righteous. The better and more lasting reward of the Lord is 
for those who believe and put their trust in BQm; those who avoid the 
greater crimes and shameful deeds, and, even when they are angry, they for¬ 
give; those who hearken to their Lord, and establish regular prayer; who 
conduct their affairs by mutual consultation; who spend out of what God 

bestows on them for sustenance; who, when an oppressive wrong is inflicted 

♦ 

on them, (are not cowed but) help and defend themselves; and those who 
recompense injury with injury in degree equal thereto and, better still, forgive 
and make reconciliation. But indeed if any do help and defend themselves 
after a wrong is done to them, against such there is no cause of blame. The 
blame is only against those who oppress men with wrong-doing and insolently 
transgress beyond bounds through the land, defying right and justice; for 
such there wili be a grievous penalty. But indeed showing patience and for¬ 
giveness is an exercise of courageous will and resolution in the conduct of 
affairs. 

There is yet a higher stage of moral achievement described as ilj^dn which 
signifies performance of moral action in conformity with the moral ideal with 
the added sense of deep loyalty to the cause of God, done in the most graceful 
way that is motivated by a unique love for God.^^® Performance of righteous 
actions accompanied by a true faith is only a stage in the moral life of man 
which, after several stages, gradually matures into ihsdn.^^'^ (^d is with those 
who perform good deeds and perform them with added grace and beauty.^®® 
Those who sacrifice animals with a spirit of dedication have piety (taqwa) 
no doubt, but those who thereby glorify God for His guidance, acknowledging 
fully the extent of His bounties provided in abimdance, are the people who 
are characterized by ihsdn^^^ In the life hereafter the morally upright will be 
in the midst of gardens and springs^®® wherein they will take spiritual enjoy¬ 
ment in the things which their Lord gives as a reward for leading a life of 

^24 Ibid., XXV, 63-64; 67-68, 72-74. 

Ibid., xlii, 36-43. 

^26 In the Mishkdt, there is a tradition which relates that a stranger one day 
came to the Holy Prophet and asked him, among other things, what ihsdn is. The 
Holy Prophet replied, “Serve the cause of God as if you are in His presence. If 
it is not possible to achieve this stage, then think as if He is watching you do your 
duty.” This tradition clearly emphasizes the attitude of deep loyalty tinged with 
an emotional response of love towards God. 

Qur’an, v, 96. 

Ibid., xvi, 128. 

Ibid., xxii, 37. 

^30 Ibid., li, 15. 
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graceful righteousness.^®^ The sincerely devoted people (muhsinin) are those 
who willingly suffer thirst, fatigue, or hunger in the cause of God,^®® or tread 
paths which may raise the ire of the unbelievers, or receive injury from an 
enemy who despite all that do not conduct themselves in life as to cause 
mischief on the earth but call on Him with fear and longing;'*®^ who spend of 
their substance in the cause of God, refrain from evil, and are engaged in doing 
truly good deeds who spend freely whether in prosperity or in adversity; 
who restrain anger and pardon all men;^®® who are steadfast in patience®®^ 
and exercise restraint;®®® who establish regular prayer and pay the mhdt and 
have in their hearts the assurance of the hereafter;®®® and who are always 
ready to forgive people and overlook their misdeeds.®®® Almost all the prophets 
are included in this category®®^ which signifies that the muhsinin are those who 
are not only on the right path themselves,®®® but in addition by their good ex¬ 
ample and magnetic personality lead others to the way of righteousness and help 
in establishing a social order based on peace, harmony, and security.®®® Com¬ 
plete power,®®® wisdom and knowledge,®®^ true guidance from the Lord, 
prosperity,®®® rise in worldly position,®®’ power, and knowledge®®® are the 
by-products of their life of graceful righteousness (ihsdn). Their reward 
shall never be lost,®®® for God is always with them®®® and loves them®®® and will 
bestow on them the rank of friendship as He did on Abraham.®®® He who 
submits his whole self to the will of God and moreover does it gracefully and 
with a spirit of dedication (muhsin) has grasped indeed the most trustworthy 
handhold,®®® and enjoys the most beautiful position in religion for he is follow¬ 
ing Abraham who was true in faith.®®® He will get his reward from his Lord 

16 . 

®®* Ibid.f xxix, 69. 

*®=> Ibid,, ix, 120. 

Ibid,, vu, 56. 

*35 Ibid,, iii 195. 

*3® Ibid., in, 134. 

*3’ Ibid., xi, 115; xii, 90. 

*28 Ibid., xvi, 128. 

*39 Ibid., xxxi, 4. 

Ibid., V, 14. 

*« Ibid., Vi, 84; xxxvii, 75. 80. 83. 105, 110, 120-21, 130-31. 

*®2 Ibid., vi, 84. 

**3 Ibid., ii, 193; iii, 104, 110. 

®** Ibid., xii, 56. 

**5 Ibid., xxvii, 14. 

**• Ibid., xxix, 69; xxxi, 5. 

*" Ibid.,ii, 58;vu. 161. 

**3 Ibid., XU, 22. 

**® Ibid., xi, 115; xii, 56. 

®5o Ibid., xxix, 69. 

*51 Ibid., ii. 195; iii, 134, 145. 

*52 Ibid., iv, 125. 

*53 Ibid., xxxi, 22. 

*5* Ibid., iv, 125. 
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and shall experience neither fear nor grief.God is well pleased with those 
who followed in the footsteps of the vanguard of Islam—^the first of those 
who forsook their houses and of those who gave them aid—^in a spirit of devo¬ 
tion and graceful loyalty as well as those who followed them, as they are all 
with Him. For them Gk)d has prepared the garden of paradise, as their eternal 
home of supreme felicity.^®® 

/did., ii, 112. 

/did., ix, 100. 


Chapter IX 

ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL TEACHINGS 

OF THE QUR^AN 

A 

ECONOMIC TEACHINGS 

1. The first economic principle emphasized by the Qxir’an with repeated 
stress is that all natural means of production, and resources which subscribe 
to man’s living, have been created by Gk>d. It is He who made them as they 
are and set them to follow the laws of nature that make them useful for man. 
It is He who allowed man to exploit them and placed them at his disposal.^ 

2. On the basis of the aforesaid truth the Qur’an lays down the principle 
that an individual has neither the right to be free in acquiring and exploiting 
these resources according to his own sweet will, nor is he entitled to draw a 
line independently to decide between the lawful and the unlawful. It is for 
God to draw this line; for none else. The Qur’an condemns the Midians, an 
Arabian tribe of old, because its people claimed to possess a right to acquire 
and expend wealth in any way they liked unthout restriction of any Jdnd.^ 

It calls it a ‘'lie” if a man describes a certain thing as lawful and another 
unlawful on his own account.® The right to pronoimce this rests with God 
and (as God’s deputy) His Prophet.® 

^ Qur’an, ii, 29; vii, 10; xiii, 3; xiv, 32-34; Ivi, 63-64; ixvii, 15. 

2 Ibid., xi, 87. 

® Ibid., xvi, 116. “This verse strictly prohibits that people should decide accord¬ 
ing to their own views or wishes what is lawful and what is unlawful” (Baidawi, 
Anwar cd-Tanzll, Vol. Ill, p. 193). 

“The purport of this verse is, as ‘Askari explains, that you should not call a 
thing lawful or unlawful unless you have learnt of its being so from God or His 
Prophet, otherwise you would-be telling a lie on God; for nothing makes a thing 
lawful or unlawful save a commandment of God” (Alusi, Rvh al-Ma'ani, Voi. XIV, 
p. 226, Id^at al-Taba‘at al-Munirfyyah, Eg>^t, 1345/1926). 

* Qur’an, vii, 157, 
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3. Under the. sovereign command of God and within the limits imposed by 
Him, the Qur’an recognizes the right of holding private property as implied 
in several verses.^ 

The economic scheme presented in the Qur’an is based entirely on the idea 
of individual ownership in every field. There is nothing in it to suggest that 
a distinction is to be made between consmnption goods and production goods 
(or means of production) and that only the former may be held in private 
ownership, while the latter must be nationalized. Nor is there anything in 
the Qur’an suggesting or implying that the above-mentioned scheme is of a 
temporary nature to be replaced later by a permanent arrangement in which 
collectivization of all means of production may be desired to be made the rule. 
Had that been the ultimate object of the Qur’an, it would have certainly stated 
it unequivocally and given us instructions with regard to that future permanent 
order. The mere fact that it mentions in one place that “the earth belongs to 
God”® is not enough to conclude that it either denies or forbids private owner¬ 
ship of land and sanctior^ nationalization. Elsewhere it s&ys, “Whatever is 
in the heavens and the earth belongs to God,”’ but nobody has ever concluded 
from this verse that none of the things in the heavens or the earth can be 
held in individual possession or that all these things should be State property. 
If a thing which belongs to God ceases to belong to human beings, certainly 
it ceases to belong to individuals and States alike. 

It is equally erroneous to draw from verse xli, 10 the inference that the 
Qur’an desires to distribute all the means of livelihood in the earth equally 
among all men, and conclude that since this can be achieved only under 
nationalization, the Qur’an advocates or favours the introduction of that 
system. For the purpose of this interpretation the verse is wrongly rendered 
to mean that “God has put in the earth its means of sustenance proportionately 
in four days, alike for those who seek.”® But even this wrong translation does 
not serve the purpose. It would be incorrect to apply the words “alike for those 
who seek” to human beings alone. All kinds of animals, too, are among “those 
who seek,” and there is little doubt that their means of sustenance have also 
been placed by Gk>d in the earth. If this verse, then, denotes an equal share 
to all who seek, there is no justification for restricting this equality of share to 
members of the human species alone. 


5 Ihid., ii, 275, 279, 282, 283, 261; iv, 2, 4, 7, 20, 24, 29; v, 38; 141; ix, 103; 

xxiv’, 27; xxxvi, 71; li, 19; ixi, il. 

® Ibid., vii, 128. 

’ Ibid,, ii, 284. 

® The words of the text are: fi arlm^ati ayyamin aawa" al-lissdHlin. Zamakhsbari. 
Baidawi, Kazi, Alusi and other commentators have taken sawd^ to go with ayyamin 
and interpreted it to mean “in full four days.” No commentator of distinction has 
taken sawd' to go with sd*Uin. However, even if it is allowed to go with it,* it would 
mean “provided for the sake of ail who seek,” and not “for all^ho seek in equaf 
measure.” This latter interpretation is just untenable. 
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Similarly, it wotild be wrong to stretch those verses of the Qur’an which 
emphasize providing for the weak or the have-nots to extract from them 
the theory of nationalization. It should be seen that wherever it stresses this 
need of providing for the poor, it also prescribes the only way of meeting it, 
namely, that the rich and the well-to-do of a society should spend their wealth 
generously for the welfare of their poor kin, the orphans, and the needy for 
the pleasure of God; in addition to this, the State should collect a fixed 
portion of it and spend it for the same purpose. There is no hint in the Qur’an 
of any other scheme proposed to be put in practice to meet this end. 

No doubt, there is nothing in the Qur’an to prevent a certain thing from 
being taken over from individual control and placed under collective control, 
if necessary; but to deny individual ownership altogether and adopt nationali¬ 
zation as an economic system does not go with the Qur’anic approach to 
man’s economic problems. 

4. The fact that, as in other things, all men do not enjoy equality in suste¬ 
nance and means of earning, is described in the Qur’an as a feature of God’s 
providence. Extravagant disparities devised by various social systems aside, 
natural inequality, as it goes, is described as the outcome of Hia wise apportion¬ 
ment, issuing from His own dispensation. The idea that this inequality is to 
be levelled up and substituted by dead equality is alien to the Book of God.® 

The Qur’an advises people not to covet that by which Allah has made some 
of you excel others; men shall have the benefit of what they earn and women 
shall have the benefit of what they earn, and ask Allah of His grace.^® 

It is sometimes tried to conclude from verses xvi, 71 and xxx, 28 that 
the Qur’an desires equality of provision for everybody. But both the words 
and the context of these verses tell that they do not attempt to disparage 
inequality and \irge equality to take its place, but press this fact (of inequality 
among men) as an argximent against taking some of God’s creatures as His 
partners. They argue that when men are not prepared to share their wealth 
(given by God) with, their slaves as equal partners, what on earth leads them 
to think that God will share His powers with His servants and have partners 
with Him from amongst His creation 

6. The Qur'an also asserts with full and repeated emphasis that God has 
created His bounties for men so that they use them for their benefit. It is 
not His intent that men should have nothing to do with them and live a life 
of renunciation. However, He desires that they should distinguish between 
things pure and impure, lawful and unlawful. They should use and exploit 
only what is pure and lawful, and there too should observe moderation. 

* Qur'an, vi, 165; xvii, 21, 30; xxxiv, 39; xlii, 12; xliii, 32. 

Ibid,, iv, 32. 

This will be absolutely clear on reading Surah xvi, verses 71-76, and Surah 
xxx, verses 20-25. The subject of discussion in both cases is the assertion of the 
unity of God and refutation of polytheism. 

Qur’fin, ii, 29 168; v, 88; vii, 31, 32; Ivii, 27. 
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6. To achieve this end the Qur’an ordains that wealth should be acquired 
by lawful means only and that unlawful ways and means should be discarded 
altogether: “0 you who believe, take not your wealth among yourselves in 
wrongful ways, but let there be trade among you by mutual agreement.. . 

These “wrongful ways” have been detailed at length by the Holy Prophet 
and the great jurists of Islam have elucidated them in books of law. Some 
of them, however, have been described in the Qur’an as under: 

(a) “And do not eat one another’s property among yourselves in wrongful 
ways, nor seek by it to gain the neam^s of the judges that you may sinfully 
consume a portion of other men’s goods and that knowingly.”^^ 

(b) “K one of you deposits a thing on trust with another, let him who is 
trusted (faithfully) deliver his trust, and let him fear God, his Lord.”^® 

(c) “He who misappropriates (the public money) will come on the Day of 
Judgment with what he has misappropriated; then shall everyone be given 
in full what he earned.”^* 

(d) “The thief, male or female, cut off his or her hands.”^’ 

(e) “Those who devour the property of orphans unjustly, devour fire in 
their bellies, and will soon endure a blazing 

(f) “Woe to the defrauders who, when they take the measure from men, exact 
full measure, but when they measure or weigh for them, give less than is due.”^® 

(g) “Those who love that indecent things should spread among the believers, 
for them is a painful chastisement, in the life of this world and the hereafter.”^® 

(h) “Force not your slave-girls to prostitution that you may enjoy (some) 
gain of the present life, if they desire to live in chastity.”*^ “And approach 


Jbid.t iv, 29. By trade is meant exchange of commodities and services. (Al- 
Jas^, Ahkam cU-Qur^ariy Vol. II, p. 21, Ma^ba'at al-Bahiyyah, Egypt, 1347/1928; 
ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkdm oi-Qur’an, Vol. I,p. 17, Matba‘at al-Sa‘adah, Egypt, 1331/1912.) 

The condition of “by mutual agreement” explains that there should be no coer¬ 
cion, fraud, or trick about it to which the other party would not agree if it came 
to its notice. 

Qur’an, ii, 188. Seeking to gain the nearness of the judges includes resorting 
to law-courts to lay a false claim to other people’s property, or offering bribes to 
the judges to obtain a favourable decree. (Alusi, op. dt, Vol. II, p. 60.) 

Qur’an, ii, 283. 

Ibid,, iii, 161. 

” Ibid,, V, 41. 

Ibid,, iv, 10. 


« Ibid,, Ixxxiii, 1-3. 

Ibid,, xxiv, 19. 

Ibid,, xxiv, 33. The purpose of this verse is to prohibit prostitution. Slave- 
girls are mentioned because in old Arabia prostitution was conducted with slave- 
girls. People would install their young and beautiful slaves in the brothels and ©at 
of their earnings. (Ibn Jarir, JdmV al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur^an, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 55-58, 103-04, Ma^ba'at ^-Amirlyycih, Egypt, 1328/1910; ibn Tafair 

al-Qur'dn oL-^Azlm, VoL III, pp. 89, 288, Ma^ba*ah Mus^fa Muhammad, Egypt, 
1947; ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti^Qb, Vol, EE, p. 762, Dairatul-Maarif, Hyderabad, 
1337/1918.) 
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not fornication, surely it is a shameful deed and an evil way. ”22 “The adulterer 
and the adulteress, flog each of them with a hxindred stripes.”23 

(i) '‘0 ye believers, w'ine and gambling and idols and divining arrows are 
an abomination—of Satan’s handiwork; so avoid them that you may 
prosper.”^^ 

(j) “God has permitted trade and forbidden usury.“0 ye believers, fear 
God and give up what remains (due to you) of usury if you are believers 
(indeed). K you do not do so, take notice of war from God and His Messenger. 
But if you repent you shall have your principal. Neither you wrong, nor shall 
3 ^ou be wronged. If the debtor is in straintened circumstances, give him time 
till it is easy (for him to pay), and that you remit (the debt), by way of charity, 
that is the best thing for you, if you only knew.”^® 

Thus we see that the Qur’an has prohibited the following ways of acquiring 
wealth: (i) Taking another’s property without his consent or remuneration, 
or with consent and with or without remuneration in such a way that the 
consent is forced or obtained by guile, (ii) Bribes, (in) Forcible acquisitions, 
(iv) Fraud, whether with private or public wealth, (v) Theft, (vi) Mis¬ 
appropriation of orphans’ proj>erty. (vii) Taking or giving wrong measure 
(viii) Businesses which help to spread indecency, (ix) Prostitution and its 
earnings, (x) Manufacture, bu 3 dng and selling, and carriage of wines, (xi) 
Gambling, including all such ways in which the transfer of wealth from one 
person to another depends on mere chance, (sii) Manufacture, .bu 3 dng, and 
selling of idols, and service of temples where idols are kept or worshipped, 
(xiii) Earnings from businesses like astrology, foretelling of fate, divination, 
etc. (xiv) Usury. 

Qur’an, x\ii, 32. 

33 Ibid.t xxiv, 2. Along with making adultery a criminal offence, the earnings 
of adultery are also declared forbidden. The Prophet of God (may pecwje be upon 
him) called it the most abominable of earnings. (Bukhari. Book 34, Ch. 113; Book 37, 
Ch. 20; Book 68, Ch. 50; Book 76, Ch. 46; Book 77, Ch. 96; Muslim, Book 22, 
Tr. No. 39,41; abu Dawud, Book 22, Ch. 39, 63; Tinaidhi, Book 9,Ch. 37; Book 12, 
Ch. 46; Book 26, Ch. 23; Nasa’i, Book 42, Ch. 5; Book 44, Ch. 90; ibn Majah, 
Book 12, Ch. 9.) 

2 * Qur’an, v, 93. The manufacture of and trading in all things prohibited in the 
Qur’an are also prohibited. Full prohibition calls for complete ban on profiting 
by anything connected with what is prohibited. (Al-Jassas, op. cif., Vol. II, p. 212.) 

25 Qur’an, ii, 276. This makes it clear that in the case of trade the profit which 
a person makes over hfe invited capital, or in the event of a partnership in trade 
the profit which the partners of an enterprise divide according to their shares in it, 
is lawful and allowed, but whatever a creditor charges from his debtor over his 
principal is unlawful and Grod does not allow it as truly earned income like the 
profit earned in trade. 

25 ii» 278-80. It is evident from the words used here that this injunction 

is related to transactions of debt and in such transactions if a creditor charges 
anything more than what he has advanced it would be riba (excess, usury, interest). 
The rate of interest to be charged, high or low, makes no difference in it. It is also 
immaterial for what purpose the sum is borrowed. 
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7. After prohibiting these wrong ways of acquiring wealth the Qur’an also 
strongly condemns the amassing of wealth in a covetous and niggardly way.^’ 

Along with this we are warned that love of wealth or a hankering after 
riches and pride of fortune have always been among the causes that have led 
men astray and ultimately sent them to ruin.^® 

8 . On the other hand, the Qur’an condemns it in equally strong terms that 
one should squander one’s properly acquired wealth in wasteful pursmts, 
spend it for one’s own lust or luxury, and put it to no use save raising one’s 
own standard of living.^® 

9. The proper course for man, according to the Qur’an, is to spend moderately 
on his own needs and those of his family. He and his dependants have rights 
to his wealth which must be granted without stint, but he cannot be allowed 
to squander everytliing on himself and bis family, for there are other obliga¬ 
tions, too, which must be recognized.®® 

10. After he has satisfied his own needs with moderation, a man should 
spend what is left over of his well-earned wealth in the following ways: 

“They ask you what they should spend (in charity). Say: ‘Whatever 
exceeds your needs.’ 

“It is not piety that you turn your faces towards east or west. Piety is 
that a man should believe in God and the Last Day and the angels and 
the Book and the Prophets, and give bis wealth for the love of God to his 
kinsfolk and the orphans and the needy and the traveller and to those who 
ask, and for setting the slaves free.”®® 

“You will never attain piety until you spend what you love (of your 
wealth). And whatever you spend, €rod knows it well.”®® 

“Serve God, and associate no partner with Him, and be kind to parents 
and kinsmen and orphans and the needy, and the neighbour who is of kin, 
and the neighbour who is a stranger, and the companion by your side, and 
the traveller, and the slaves that your right hands own. Surely God does 
not love the proud and the boastful.”®^ 

“(Charity is) for those poor people who are so restrained in the way of 
God that they cannot travel in the land to earn their living.®® The ignorant 


Ibid., ni, 180; ix, 34; xlvii, 38; Ivii, 24; Ixiv, 16; Ixix, 34; Ixx, 21; Ixxiv, 45; 
btxxix, 15-20; xcii, 11; civ, 3; cvii, 1, 2, 3, 7. 

Ibid., xxviii, 58; xxxiv, 34, 35; cii, 1-3. 

®® Ibid., vi, 141; vii, 31; xvU, 23. 

Ibid., xvii, 29; xxv, 67; xxviii, 77. 
ii, 219. 

« Ibid., iu 177. 

Ibid., iii, 92. 

** Ibid., iv, 36. 

In the days of the Holy Prophet these were the fpur hundred volunteers who 
had come from the four comers of Arabia and settled at Madinah. They had 
dedicated their lives to the pursuit of the knowledge of Islam and were prepared 
^ go with any expedition of propagation or war when and wherever the Holy 
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man regards them- as wealthy because of their self-possession. You shall 
know them by their mark, they do not beg of men importunately. What¬ 
ever (wealth) you spend (on them) God surely knows it.”®® 

“They (the righteous) feed the ne^y, the orphan, and the captive, for 
the love of God, saying: ‘We feed you for the sake of Gk)d alone. We desire 
no reward from you nor any thanks.’”®’ 

“(Excepted from the fire of hell are) those in whose wealth there is a 
fixed portion for the beggar and the destitute.”®® 

The Qur’an not only tells that this kind of spending is the essence of piety 
but also warns that its absence in a society must mean its decay and 
ruination; 

“Expend in the way of God, and cast not yourself with your own hands 
into min.”®® 

11. Besides this general and voluntary spending in the way of God the 
Qur’an enjoins expending of wealth as expiation of omissions and sins. Eor 
instance, if a man takes an oath and then forswears it, “the expiation for it 
is to feed ten poor persons with the average of food which you serve to yotir 
own folk, or to clothe them, or to give a slave his freedom; or if anyone 
does not find (the wherewithal to do so) let him fast three days.”®® 

Similarly, if anyone makes his wife unlawful for him by declaring her to be 
his mother or sister by zihdr^^ and later seeks to retract and take her again, 
it is ordained that “he should free a slave before the two touch each other, 
and he who has not (the wherewithal for that) should fast for two months 
consecutively. . . and he who is unable to do so let him feed sixty poor per¬ 
sons.”®* 

Like expiations have also been ordained to make up for omissions in the 
performance of pilgrimage®® and proper observance of the month of fasting.®® 


Prophet sent them. Having devoted their whole time to these services they could 
do little to earn their livelihood. (Zamak^ibari, al’K ashsha f. Vol. I, p. 126, al- 
Matba‘at al-Bahiyyah, Egypt, 1343/1924.) Similarly, this verse will now apply to 
those persons who devote their whole time to study, or propagation of faith or 
other works of social welfare and do not find opportunity to attend to their own 
business. 

« Qur’an, ii, 273. 

Ibid., Ixxvi, 8-9. 

Ibid., Ixx, 25. 

« Ibid., u. 195. 

« Ibid., V, 89. 

It was an old Arab custom to divorce a woman by uttering the formula 
“Thou art to me as the back of my mother.” This formula was called “the ziAdr.” 
Divorce by ziho^ freed the husband from any responsibility for conjugal duties 
but did not leave the wife free to leave the husband’s home or' to contract a second 
marriage. This pagan system of divorce unfair to women was abolished (Iviii. 2). 

Qur’an, Iviii, 4. 

« Ibid., ii, 196; v. 95. 

« Ibid., ii, 184. 
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12. But all such expense will count as e3q)ense in God’s way only if it is 
really free from selfishness, guile, and display, and there is no attempt to 
hurt or lay anyone under obligation. One must also make no attempt to sort 
out the worse of one’s goods to disburse in charity. One must give the choice 
of them, and bear nothing in mind except the love and pleasure of God.^® 

13. This expending of wealth which the Qur’an variously terms as “spending 
in God’s way” or charity or mkat, is not a mere act of piety, an almsgiving; 
rather it ia the third among the five pillars of Islam, viz., (1) the witness of 
faith (imdn)^ (2) prayer (saldt)^ (3) charity (zakat), (4) fasting (saum) and 
(5) pilgrimage (h^jj). It has been mentioned constantly with prayer (salat) 
some thirty-seven times in the Qur’an and both of them have been described 
with full emphasis as essentials of Islam, without which there can be no sal¬ 
vation.*® Zakat, it says, has been a pillar of true religion preached by all the 
prophets of God,*^ 

And so this zalcdt is a pillar of Islam now in the religion of the last Prophet 
of God. It is as essential for one who joins the fold of Islam as bearing witness 
to the truth of faith (Imdn) or prayer (soldi 

Zalcdt is not only for the good of society; it is also necessary for the moral 
development and edification of the giver himself. It is for his own purification 
and salvation. It is not only a tax, but also an act of worship just like prayer. 
It is an essential part of that programme which the Qur’ftn prescribes for the 
amelioration of man’s soul.** 

14. But the Qur’an was not content to infuse a general spirit of voluntary 
benevolence and philanthropy among people. It instructed the Prophet as 
the Head of the Islamic State to fix an obligatory minimiim for it, and 
arrange for its regular receipt and disbursement. 

“Take a charity from their wealth.”®® 

The words “a charity” pointed out that a certain fixed measure determined 
by the Prophet was to be enjoined on people, besides the usual charity they 
practised of their own accord. Accordingly, the Prophet fixed a maximum 
allowable limit in respect of different kinds of wealth, and the following rates 
were fixed for the holdings that stood above that limit 


45 

46 


Ibid,, 

Ibid., 


ii, 262-63, 268, 271; iv, 38; xxiv, 33. 

ii, 3, 43, 83, 110, 177, 277; iv, 77, 162; v, 12, 55; viii, 3; ix, 5, 11, 18, 71; 


xiii, 22; xiv, 31; xix, 31, 56; xxi, 73; xii, 35, 41, 78; xxiii, 2; xxiv, 37, 56; xxvii. 3; 
xxxi, 4; xxxiii, 33; xxxv, 29; xlii, 38; Iviii, 13; bcx, 23; Ixxiii, 20; Ixxiv, 43; xcviii, 5; 
cvii. 

*’ Ibid., ii, 83; xix, 30, 31, 55; xxi, 73; xcviii, 5. 

** Ibid., ii, 2, 3; v, 55; viii, 2, 3, 4; ix, 11; xxii, 78. 

** Ibid., iii, 92; ix, 103; Ixiv, 16. 


Ibid., ix, 103. 

Al-Shaukani, NaU cd-Aumr, Vol. XV, pp. 98, 126, Mustafa al-Babi, Egypt, 
3347/1928. 
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(1) On gold, silver, and cash hoardings^® annually 

(2) On agricultural produce from unirrigated land 10 % annually 

(3) On agricultural produce from artificially irrigated land 5 % annually 

(4) On livestock kept for breeding and trade—the rates are 
different for sheep, goats, cows, camels, etc. 

(5) On mines in private ownership and treasure-troves 20 % annually 

The Prophet of God imposed these rates of zakdt as a duty on Muslims Hke 
the five daOy prayers. As duties, and in being incumbent, there is no difference 
between the two. According to the Qur’an, it is one of the basic objects of an 
Islamic State that it should institute prayer (salat) and manage regular re¬ 
ceipt and distribution of zakdt.^^ 

It should be noted that although, as seen above, the collection and disburse¬ 
ment of zakdt is a duty of an Islamic State, the believers will not be absolved 
from paying it (privately), just as they are not absolved from prayer, in case 
the Islamic State ceases to exist or is neglectful of its duty. 

lo. To the fimds collected tuideraa^i the Qur’an adds another item—a part 
of the spoils of war. The rule prescribed by the Book is that the soldiers fighting 
in a battle should not loot the spoils which fall into their hands after a victory, 
but bring everything before the commander who should distribute four-fifth 
of the whole booty amongst soldiers who participated in the engagement and 
hand over the remaining fifth to the State for the following purposes: 

“Know that whatever booty you take, the fifth of it is for God and the 

Prophet and the kinsmen and the orphans and the needy and the traveller.”*^ 

16. The income from these two sources, according to the Qur’an, is not a 
part of the general exchequer maintained to furnish comforts and provide for 
essential services for all including those who contribute to the zakdt fund. On 
the contrary, it is reserved for use on the foUowing items: 

“Alms are meant for the poor^ and the needy^® and those who work on 

Later it was decided by ijrnd'' (consensus of opinion) that zakdt on merchandise 
goods would also be charged at the rate of 2^ % per annum. (Al-Shaukani. op. dt.y 
Vol. IV, p. 117.) This principle of zakdt on commerce will likewise apply to factories 
which manufacture different kinds of goods for sale. 

Qur’an, ix, 103; xxii, 41; xxiv, 55, 56. 

Ibid.f viii, 41. During his life, the Prophet took a part of this fifth of spoils 
for his own and his kins’ needs as neither he nor they had any right in zakdt. After 
his death it was a disputed point as to who should take the Prophet’s and kinsmen’s 
share. Some people opined that the Prophet was entitled to it for being the Head 
of the State and thus after his death it should go to the Caliph and his kinsfolk. 
Others thought that it should still belong to the kinsfolk of the Prophet, At last it 
was agreed that it should be set aside for the military requirements of the Islamic 
State. (Al-Jassfis, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 75, 77.) 

Arabic ft4qard\ singular fatfir. Literally, faqr is want, and fuqard^ are those 
who earn less than they need and thus deserve help. {Lisdn al-^Arabf Vol. V, pp. 
60, 61, Beirut, 1956.) 

Arabic masdkln, singular miskin. The Caliph ‘Umar says that miskln is he 
who cannot earn his living or does not find opportunity to do so. (Al-Jassas, op. cit.. 
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them (i.e,, collect, disburse, and manage them) and those whose hearts are 
to be reconciled,®^ for the ransoming of slaves®® and those in debt, and the 
cause of Grod®® and the traveller*®—duty from God.”®^ 

17. The Qur’anic rule with regard to the property which a person leaves 
behind him after his or her death is that it should be distributed among his 
parents, children, and wife (or husband, as the case may be) according to a 
specified ratio. If he leaves neither parents nor children, his brothers and 
sisters (real, step, or uterine) should divide it. Detailed instructions relating 
to this may be seen in chapter iv of the Qur’an. We omit to reproduce them 
here to avoid prolixity. 

The guiding principle here is that property aecumulatM by a person during 
his life-time should not remain accumtdated there after his death but scatter 
among his kinsfolk. This is opposed to the principle underlying primogeniture, 
the joint family, and other like systems which aim at keeping accumulated 
wealth accumulated even after the death of its holder. 

The Qur’an also rejects the system of adopting children to make them heirs, 
and lays down that inheritance should go to those who are actually related, 
not to those fictitiously adopted as sons and daughters to pass on property.®® 

Vol. III. p. 151.) According to this definition, all those helpless children who are 
not yet able to earn, and the cripple, and the old who are no longer able to make a 
living, and the unemployed, and the invalids who are temporarily rendered unfit 
to earn livelihood, are maadkin. 

Three kinds of men were given money for “reconciling of hearts,” during the 
Prophet’s life: 1. Staunch opponents of Islam who persecuted weak Muslims or 
set themselves hard against the faith were given something, and persuaded to 
adopt a lenient attitude. 2. Those who forcibly prevented the people of their tribes 
or clans from embracing Islam were persuaded to give up this obstruction. 3. The 
new entrants in faith were given monetary help to get over their financial difficulties, 
so that they should live in their new environments amoung Muslims with equani¬ 
mity. (Al-Jassas, op. cit., Vol. Ill; p. 152.) 

Refers to the Muslims who were captured in war by the enemies as well as the 
non-Muslims who came as war captives to the Muslims and wanted to be set free 
on payment of ransom; reference is also to the slaves Who lived in bondage from old. 

The cause of God includes jihdd (war) and hajj (pilgrimage). One who proceeds 
on war can avail oneself of zakdt even if one is well-to-do so far as personal effects 
go, because one’s personal effects are often inadequate to enable one to prepare 
for war and provide for the expense of the way. Similarly, one who runs short of 
money on pilgrimage deserves to be helped with zakdt. (al-Jassas, op. cit,y Vol. Ill, 
pp. 156-57; ai-Shaukani, op. cit.y Vol.TV, pp. 144-46.) 

®® A traveller, even though he is rich at home, deserves to be helped with zakdt 
if he runs short of money on the way (Al-Ja^as, op. dt., Vol. Ill, p. 157). 

Qur’an, ix, 60. 

Verses 7-12 and 176. According to the Holy Prophet’s elucidation, in the 
absence of the nearest relations the inheritance will go to the nearer, and in their 
absence, as a last resort, to those who have at least some relation with the deceased 
in comparison with mere strangers. But if the deceased leave no relation of any 
kind, the property will be added to the general exchequer of the Islamic State. 
(Al-Shaukani, op, cit., Vol. VI, pp. 47, 56.) 

Qur’an, xxxiii, 4, 6. 
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However, after ensuring blood relations their rights, the Qur’an advises 
them to be generous to the other relations who are not going to inherit but 
are present on the occasion of the division of property. They also may be given 
something out of kindness.** 

18. In prescribing the law of inheritance the Qur’an allows a person’s right 
to make a will before he dies in respect of the property he is leaving behind 
him.*® 

This ordinance instructs a man who is passing away to urge his offspring to 
be kind to his parents—^the young being often inclined to neglect the proper 
care of their aged grand-parents; and to bequeath some of his property to 
those of his kinsfolk who deserve help but are not entitled to inherit anything 
under the law. Besides this if a person is leaving much wealth he may bequeath 
a part of it for charitable purposes or works of social welfare, for the above- 
quoted verse does not ask him to restrict his will to his parents and relatives 
alone.** 

It is evident from these laws of inheritance that the rule in respect of the 
heritage of private property k that two-thirds of it must be divided among 
legal heirs and the remaining one-third left to the dkcretion of the dying 
person to dispose it of as he wills, provided, however, the purpose for which 
he means to bequeath it is just and lawful, and no one k robbed of hk right.*’ 

19. As for those people who caimot husband their property well on accoxmt 
of idiocy or want of intelligence and are wasting it away or, it k genuinely 
feared, are likely to do so, the instruction is that they may not be allowed to 
hold it in their care. Such property should lie in the care of their guardians or 
responsible judicial officers and may be r^tored to them only when there k 
satisfaction that they are able to manage their affairs properly.** An important 
point described in thk verse about private possessions k that although they 
are the property of their owners according to law, yet they do not wholly be¬ 
long to them, because the interest of society is also involved in them. That k 
why the Qur’an calk them *‘y‘^ur property” instead of “their property.” That 

Ibid., iv, 8, 9, 

« Ibid., a, 180. 

•• Al-§baukaui,op, Vol.'VT,pp.32,33. SeeninthelightoftheHolyProphetk 
elucidation, the Qur’an does notcseem to favour the idea that one should leave 
one’s kinsfolk deprived and spend on works of social welfare. The words of the 
Prophet quoted in Nail al^AtUdr from B ukha ri. Muslim, and other books of Tradi¬ 
tion are: “Your leaving your heirs rich k better than your leaving them poor, 
spreading their hands before people (for help).” 

•’ Elucidating the law in thk matter, the Prophet of God (may peace be upon 
h^) has imposed three restrictions on the right of demise. First, that a person 
cam exercise thk right to the extent of one-third of hk property only. Secondly, 
th^ no will should be made in favour of any of the legal heirs without taking the 
consent of other heirs. Thirdly, a will cannot be made to deprive an heir of hk 
entitlement or to give him less than hk due share. (Al-Shauk&ni. op. cU., Vol. VI, 
pp. 31, 35.) 

•* Qur’an, iv, 5, 6. 
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is also why, where unintelligent use of private property is causing, or is likely to 
cause, harm to the collective interest of society, it allows guardians or magis¬ 
trates to take it over in their own hands, -without, however, disturbing the 
owner’s right of owning it or benefiting by it.®® 

20. The Qur’anic direction in respect of properties, wealth, and incomes 
that belong to the State is that they should not be used for the welfare 
of rich classes only but of all alike and particularly the poor whose interest 
deserves more looking after than that of any other class. 

“Whatever Grod has bestowed on His M^senger, (taking it) from the people 
of these towns, is for God and the Messenger^® and the kinsfolk’^ and the 
orphans and the needy and the traveller, in order that it may not circulate 
among the rich of you (only).... (It is also) for the poor emigrants who have 
been expelled from their homes and possessions.”’® 

21. In the matter of levjdng taxes the Qur’an teaches the principle that 
their incidence should lie on those who po^ess more than they need, and on 
that part of their wealth which is surplus after all legitimate needs have been 
met. 

“They ask you what they should spend. Say: ‘What is spare after meeting 

your needs.’”’® 

The characteristic features and basic principles of the economic scheme 
drawn by the Qur’an for man and described in the above twenty-one para¬ 
graphs may be summed up as follows: 

i. It works a happy co-ordination between economic and moral values. 
Instead of being treated as distinctly separate things, the two are drawn to¬ 
gether into a harmonious blend. The economic problem has been tackled not 
from the pmely “economic” point of view; it has been solved after being 
appropriately placed in the overall scheme of life based on ethical concepts 
of Islam. (Paras 1, 2, 4, 5.) 

ii. AO resources and means of living are regarded as God’s magnanimous 
gift to mankind; this implies that all kinds of monopolization, individual, 
collective, or national, should be discouraged and all men should be provided 
with free opportunities of earning on God’s earth to the maximum limit 
possible. (Para 6.) 

iii. It allows individual right of ownership but not to an unlimited extent. 
Besides putting restrictions on it in the interest of other individuals and society 
as a whole, it admits on a person’s property the rights of his relatives, neigh- 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 123; ibn Kalhir, Tafslr al-Qur'an, Vol. I, p. 
482; al-Jassa§, op. ci£., Vol. II, pp. 72, 73. 

By this is meant the expenditure on the administration and defence of the 
Islamic State. The Holy Prophet (on whom be peace) and his successors, the Caliphs 
drew their own subsistence and paid their officials (except those of the zakd 
department) from this source. 

For explanation, see note 54. 

Qur’an, lix, 7-8. 

Ibid., ii, 219. 
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hours, friends, the needy, the unfortunate, and, so to speak, of all members of 
society. Some of these are made enforceable by law; as for others, arrangement 
has been made to educate people morally and intellectually enabling them to 
understand these rights and prepare themselves to honour them of their own 
free-will. (Paras 3, 5, 7-14, 16, 18, 19.) 

iv. The natural way for the economic system to operate according to this 
scheme is that individuals should work it and try to improve it with free 
endeavour. However, they are not left to do as they may without cheeks and 
restraints of any kind. For their own cultural and economic welfare and for 
that of their society this freedom has been curtailed within limits. (Paras 6, 
14, 21.) 

V. Man and woman are alike declared owners of the wealth they earn, in¬ 
herit, or acquire by other lawful means, and allowed to derive benefit from 
their possessions. (Paras 3, 4, 17.) 

vi. To preserve economic balance people have been urged to give up miserli¬ 
ness and renunciation, and take to putting the gifts of God to good use. But 
at the same time they have been strongly warned not to indulge in extrava¬ 
gance of any kind. (Paras 5, 7, 8.) 

vii. To secure economic justice it has been assured that unjust means are 
not employed to force the flow of wealth in particular channels. Nor shoiild 
wealth acquired by just means remain stored at a place and fall out of circula¬ 
tion. Arrangement is also made to ensure that wealth remains in constant use 
and circulation, particularly for the benefit of those classes which are deprived 
of their due and reasonable share for one reason or another. (Paras 6-8, 10, 
11, 14, 16-18, 20.) 

viii. The scheme does not depend much upon the interference of law or the 
State to ensure economic jxistice. After declaring a few unavoidable things to 
be the responsibility of the State for this purpose, it seeks to enforce the other 
items in its plan through the intellectual and moral uplift of the individuals 
comprising a society and its general amelioration. Economic justice is thus 
secured in perfect concord with the principle of allowing the exercise of in¬ 
dividual freedom in the economic field. (Paras 5-21.) 

ix. Instead of producing class-conflict it puts an end to the causes of such 
conflicts and produces a spirit of co-operation and comradeship among the 
different classes of society. (Paras 4, 6-10, 12, 14^16, 20, 21.) 

When these principles were worked out and put into practice in govern¬ 
mental and social spheres dming the time of the Holy Prophet and his 
“Guided Successors,’' many more injunctions and precedents came into exist¬ 
ence. But our present study precludes that discussion. Books of history, bio¬ 
graphy, traditions, and jurisprudence abound in such matters and may be 
consulted for details. 
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B 

POLITICAL TEACHINGS 

1. The political philosophy of the Qur*an is essentially based on its fun¬ 
damental concept of the universe which should be clearly kept in mind for 
its proper appreciation and right appraisal. If we study this concept of the 
universe from the political point of view, the following four points vividly 
come into prominence: 

(a) That God is the creator of the whole of this universe including man and 
all those things which he exploits and harnesses into his service.’^ 

(b) That God Himself is the sole master, ruler, director, and admimstrator 
of His creation,’^® 

(c) That sovereignty in this universe does not and cannot vest in anyone 
except God. Nor has anyone else any right to share this sovereignty vdth 

Him.76 

(d) That all attributes and powers of sovereignty are solely His prerogatives. 
He is living, self-existent, self-sufficient, eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, and 
exalted above all flaw, defect, or weakness. Eds is the supreme authority; 
everything submits to Him willingly or unwillingly; to Him belong all powers. 
He can dictate whatever He likes and none has the power to interfere in or 
review His commandments. No one can intercede with Him save by His leave. 
Nobody has the power to harm those whom He intends to benefit and none 
can protect whom He intends to harm. He is accountable to none; everyone 
else is accoimtable to Him. He is the guardian of one and all. He can protect 
against all, but none can give quarters against Him. His are the powers of 
inflicting punishment or granting forgiveness. He is the supreme Lord over 
all other rulers. He grants an opportunity to rule on His earth to whomsoever 
He desires and withdraws this privilege whenever He so wills. 

These essential powers and attributes of a sovereign being vest solely in 
God.^7 

2. On the basis of this concept of the universe the Qur^an asserts that the 
real sovereign of mankind too is the same as the sovereign of the whole uni¬ 
verse. His is the only rightful authority in human affairs just as in all other 
affairs of creation. No one else, be he human or non-human, has any right to 
give orders or decide matters independently. 

There is, however, one vital difference. 

In the physical sphere of the universe sovereignty of God is established 


Ibid., ii, 29; iv, 1; vi, 73; xiii, 16; xxxv, 3; Ivi, 58—72. 

Ibid., vii, 54; xx, 8; xxx, 26; xxxii, 5. 

Ibid.j ii, 107; iii, 154; vi, 57; xiii, 16; xvi, 17; xviii, 26: xxv, 2; xxviii, 70; 
xxx, 4; xxxv, 40-41; Ivii, 5. 

’’ Ibid., ii, 255, 284; iii, 26, 83; v, 1; vi, 18; vii, 128; x, 65, 107; xiii, 9, 41; xviii, 
11, 26, 27; xxi, 23; xxiii, 88; xxxvi, 83; lix, 23; Ixvii, 1; Ixxii, 22; Ixxxv, 13-16; 
xcv, 8. 
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by itself regardless of whether one willingly submits to it or not. In that sector 
of his life even man has no option to do otherwise. He too finds himself totally 
regulated by the inexorable laws of nature like any other object from the tiniest 
speck of an atom to the magnificent galaxies in space. But in the volitional 
sphere of his life man has been allow^ed a certain amount of free-will and GJod 
has not coerced him to an unwilling submission. Herein He has chosen only 
to invite and persuade mankind through His revealed Books (the last of which 
i^ the Holy Qur’an) to surrender themselves before His Lordship and acknow¬ 
ledge His sovereignty with deliberate willingness. The Qur’an has discussed 
the different aspects of this subject at great length. For instance: 

(a) The Lord of the universe is indeed the Lord of man, and this position 
must be fully recognized by him.’® 

(b) God alone has the right to decide and order. Mankind should submit 
to none save Him. This is the only right course.’® 

(c) The right to rule belongs to God alone because He is the creator.®® 

(d) The right to order and decide belongs to God because He is the ruler of 
the universe.®^ 

(e) His rule is right and just, because He alone comprehends reality and 
none else is in a position to give unerring guidance.®^ 

3. On these grounds the Qur’an lays dovm that an unadulterated obedience 
is the due of God alone; that it is His Law that should rule supreme; and that 
to obey others or to follow one’s own wishes against the Law of God, is not 
the right way.®® 

The Qur’an also asserts that no one has the right to transgress the limits 
that have been laid down by God for the regulation of human affairs.®^ 

It also points out that ail orders and decisions in contravention of the 
Law of God are not only wrong and unlawful but also imjust and blasphemous. 
It condemns all such orders as anti-lslamic and the attempt to abide by them 
as negation of faith.®® 

4. Then the Qur’an says that prophets are the only source of our knowing 
the Law of God. They alone are the bearers of revelation and are in a position 
to convey to mankind the commandments and directions of their Lord. They 
again are the persons divinely authorized to explain those commandments by 
their word and deed. Thxis, the prophets are embodiments of the legal 
sovereignty of God. That is why obedience to them has been considered to 


Ibid., vi, 164; vii, 54; x, 31; cxiv, 1—3. 

Ibid,, iii, 154; xii, 40; xlii, 10. 

Ibid., vh, 54. 

Ibid., V, 38—40. 

Ibid., ii, 216, 220, 255, 232; iv, H, 176; viii, 75; ix, 60; xxiv, 58-59; lx, 10. 
Ibid., vii, 3; xiii, 37; xvi, 36; xxxix, 2, 11-12; xl, 18; xcviii. 

Ibid., ii, 229; Win, 4; Ixv, I. 

Ibid., iv, 60; v, 44, 45, 46, 50, 
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be obedience to God Himself and faith in them has been made a nee^sary 
condition for demarcating belief from disbelief.^® 

5. According to the Qur’an, the commandments of God and the Prophet of 
Islam constitute the Supreme Law and the Muslims as such cannot adopt any 
attitude other than that of complete submission to it. A Muslim is not allowed 
to follow his own independent decisions in matters which have been finally 
and unequivocally decided by God and His Apostle. To do that is a negation 
of faith.®’ 

6. The right form of government for manldnd according to the Qur’an is 
one in which the ■ State relinquishes its claim to sovereignty in favour of God 
and, after recognizing the legal supremacy of God and His Apostle, accepts 
the position of Caliphate (vicegerency) under the suzerainty of the Rightful 
Euler. In this capacity all the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of 
the State will necessarily be circumscribed by the limits which have been 
described in Paras 3, 4, and 5 above.®® 

7. The conception of Caliphate as it has been put forth by the Qur’an, can 
be summed up in the following terms: 

(a) All the powers that man possesses in this world are in fact not his own, 
but have been endowed to him by God Almighty. The Lord Himself has assign¬ 
ed to man the position in which he may exercise these delegated powers within 
the limits prescribed by Him. Man is thus not an independent master but a 
vicegerent of the real Sovereign. 

(b) Every nation that acquires the power and authority to rule over any 
part of the world is in reality a vicegerent of God in its domain.®® 

(c) This vicegerency, however, cannot be right and lawful unless it is sub¬ 
servient to the commandments of the real Sovereign. Any State independent 
of Him and not subservient to His commands is not a vicegerency. It is really 
a revolt against the Lord,®^ 

8. The powers of a true Caliphate do not vest in any individual nor in any 
clan, class or community, but in those who believe and do good. The text of 
xxiv, 55 that “God has promised to those of you who believe and do good 
that He will most c^ainly make them His vicegerents on the earth . . is 
quite clear on this point. According to this verse, every good Muslim is fit to 
hold the position of a Caliph. It is this aspect of Islamic Caliphate that distin¬ 
guishes it from a kingship, an oligarchy, and a theocracy. It is different even 
from modem democracy. There is a basic difference between the two. The 
edifice of democracy is raised on the principle of popular sovereignty; while 
in Islamic Caliphate the people themselves surrender their independence to 

Ibid,, iv, 64, 65, 80, 115; Jix, 7. 

Ibid., iv, 51; xxiv, 47-48; xxxiii, 36 

Ibid,, V, 48; xxxviii, 26. 

Ibid., ii, 31; vii, 10; xxii, 65. 

9® Ibid., vii, 69, 74, 129; x, 14. 

Ibid., xxiv, 55; xxxv, 39; Ixxxi, 17-24; Ixxxix, 6-11. 
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the sovereignty of Grod and of their own accord limit their powers within the 
four corners of the divine Law and the promise of vicegerency has been held 
out to them only if they are morally good. 

9. The government of a State established with a view to running an Islamic 
Caliphate cannot claim an absolute or unlimited obedience from the people. 
They are bound to obey it only so far as it exercises its powers in accordance 
with the divine Law revealed in nature and the Sacred Book. There can be 
neither obedience nor co-operation in sin and aggression.®^ 

10. In all affairs of the State, right from its constitution to the election of 
its Head and members of its parliament, and the matters of legislation and 
administration, the Muslims should make it a rule to take counsel among them¬ 
selves.®® 

11. The following qualifications must be kept in view in choosing the people 
responsible to run the State: 

(a) They must have faith in the principles according to which they have 
to manage the affairs of the Caliphate. Evidently, an ideological system can¬ 
not work in the hands of those who do not subscribe to its principles.®^ 

(b) They should not be unjust, licentious, forgetful of Grod, or transgressors 
of divine limits. They should be, on the other hand, honest, trustworthy, Grod- 
fearing, and virtuous.®^ 

(c) They should not be unwise and ignorant. They must be rather educated, 
wise, intelligent, and both bodily and inteDectually fit to pilot the State.®® 

(d) They should be men of integrity so that they may be safely entrusted 
with public responsibilities.®’ 

12. The constitution of such a State shall be based on the following princi¬ 
ples: 

(a) ‘'0 ye who believe! obey Allah, and obey the Apostle and those of you 
vho are in authority; and if you have a dispute concerning any matter, refer 
it to Allah and the Apostle if ye are (in truth) believers in Allah and the Last 
Day. That is better and more seemly in the end.^’®® 

This verse elucidates five constitutional points: — 

(i) That obedience to Gk>d and His Apostle must be given priority to 
every other obedience. 

(ii) That obedience to those who are in authority is subject to the 
obedience to God and His Apostle. 

iii) That the Head of the State must be fiom amongst the believers. 
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(iv) That it is possible for the people to differ 'with the government and its 
rulers, 

(v) That in case of dispute the final authority to decide between them is 
the Law of Gtod and His Apostle. 

(b) The Qur’an does not give us any hard and fast rules about the method of 
election and consultation. It lays down only broad-based principles and leaves 
the problem of their practical implementation to be decided in accordance 
with the exigencies of time and the requirements of society. 

(c) In those matters about which clear injunctions have been given or 
definite principles laid down or limits prescribed by God and His Apostle, the 
legislature has only the right to interpret them, or to fiame bye-laws and rules 
of procedure to bring them into practice. As for those matters about which 
the Supreme Law is silent, the legislature is allowed to legislate for all pur¬ 
poses and needs of the society keeping in view the spirit and the general 
principles of Islam. The very fact that no clear injunction exists about them 
in the Qur’an and Sunn ah is sufficient to show that the Lawgiver has Him¬ 
self left it to the good sense of the believers. 

(d) The judiciary must be free from every pressure and influence to adjudicate 
impartially without being carried away by the public or the people in authority. 
Its foremost duty is to give verdict strictly in accordance with the law and 
requirements of justice without being swayed either by the passions or preju¬ 
dices of its own members or those of others.®* 

13. This State comes into being for two main puarposes. First, that justice 
and equity should be established in human affairs,and, secondly, that the 
powers and resources of the State should be harnessed for the welfare of the 
people, i. e., for promotion, for them, of all that is good and eradication of all 
that is evil.^®^ 


14. All citizens of the State, whether Muslims or non-Muslims, must 
guaranteed the following fundamental rights, and it is the bounden duty of 
the State to safeguard them against all types of encroachment: — 

(a) Security of person.^®* 

(b) Security of property,^®® 

(c) Protection of honour.^®^ 

(d) Right of privacy.^®* 

(e) The right to protest against injustice.^®® 
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(f) The right to enjoin what is good and forbid what is evil. This includes 
the right of criticism.^®^ 

(g) Freedom of association, provided it is used for good ends and does not 
become an instrument for spreading dissensions and creating funda¬ 
mental differences in the society.^®® 

(h) Freedom of faith and conscience.^®® 

(i) Protection against wrongfully hurting one’s religious susceptibilities.^^® 
The Qur’an has clearly laid down in this connection that in matters 
of religious differences an academic discussion can be held, but it must 
be conducted in a fair and decent manner.^^^ 

(j) Limiting the responsibility of every person only to his or her own deeds.^^® 

(k) Security from action being taken against anyone on false reports about 
his or her crime.^^® 

(l) The right of the destitute and the needy to be provided with basic 
necessities of life by the State.^^^ 

(m) Equal treatment of all its subjects by the State without discrimination.^^® 

15. An Islamic State has the following rights against its citizens: — 

(a) That they must submit to its authority.^^® 

(b) That they must be law-abiding and should not disturb the public order 
and tranquillity.^^’ 

(c) They must give unstinted support to the State in its rightful activities.^^® 

(d) They must be prepared to sacrifice their life and property for the 
defence of the State.^'® 

16, The Qur’an gives the following important directions about the foreign 
policy of the Islamic State: — 

(a) Sanctity of treaties and pledges. 

(b) Honesty and integrity in all transactions.^®^ 

(c) International justice.^®* 

(d) Respect for the rights of neutrals in war.^®® 
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(e) Love of peace*^^^ 

(f) Non-participation in the efforts directed to self-aggrandizement and 
oppression in the world.^®® 

(g) Friendly treatment to ail non-hostile powers.^® 

(h) Fair deal with all those who are good and honest in their dealings.^^^ 

(i) Retaliation in proportion to the high-handedness of others and no more.^^s 

The salient features of the State envisaged in these sixteen points laid down 

by the Holy Qur’an are as follows: 

(i) This State is brought into existence by a conscious resolve on the part 
of a politically free nation to renounce all claims to sovereignty in favour of 
Grod Almighty, to surrender its autonomy accepting the position of vicegerency 
under Him, and to work according to precepts and directions given by the 
Book of God and the S nnn ah of His Apostle. 

(ii) It is theocratic in so far as it is based on the doctrine of sovereignty of 
God but, in actual and practical realization of this doctrine, it is vitally different 
from theocracy. Instead of delegating the vicegerency of God to a particular 
order of priests and vesting them with the full powers to rule, it vests the 
believers whose deeds are good with the right of Caliphate. 

(iii) It is democratic in the sense that the formation of government, change in 
its administrative set-up, and its working wholly depend upon the general wilL 
But the rights of the people in this system are not so unlimited that they may 
change the law of the State, its ideology, its internal and external policy, and 
its resources according to their own sweet will. On the other hand, the Supreme 
Law of God and His Apostle with its legal and moral code provides a permanent 
and inviolable check which always keeps the life of the community on the right 
keel and on a broad pattern which can be changed neither by the executive, nor 
by the legislature, nor by the judiciary, nor even by the whole nation unless 
it decide to renounce the religion of GJod and break its pledge with Him. 

(iv) It is an ideological State which must be run only by those who accept 
its basic ideology and principles wholeh^rtedly. As for those who do not 
subscribe to its ideology but live within its territorial bounds, the State 
guarantees them the same civil rights as are enjoyed by the other inhabitants 
provided they pledge to behave as law-abiding citizens. 

(v) It is a State which makes go discrimination whatsoever on grounds 
of race m colour and is not bound by any linguistic or geographical barriers. 
It is a purely ideological State, All peoples, no matter to whatever race, 
nation, or country they belong, can accept this ideology and become equal 
partners in all the affairs of the State. Such an ideological State bids fair to 
become a world State. But even if more than one such States are established 
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in different parts of the world, all of them will be equally Islamic. And in¬ 
stead of there being any nationalistic conflicts among them, they will extend 
fraternal support and co-operation to one another. Not only that, there is 
every possibility of their joining together in a world confederation of their own. 

(vi) The real spirit of this State lies in subordinating politics to morality 
and conducting affairs conscientiously and Giod-fearingly. Honour and eminence 
must come through moral excellence alone. Paramount importance should be 
given to character besides ability in selecting men of authority. Honesty, 
fairness, and justice are to prevail in every sphere of domestic administration. 
And the whole foreign policy is to devolve upon truth, faithfulness, love of 
peace, fair dealing, and international justice- 

(vii) Policing is not the only function of this State. It does not come into 
existence merely to maintain law and order and to defend its territory against 
external attacks. It is a State with a piirpose and a mission. It mxist positively 
strive for the achievement of social justice, promotion of good, and eradication 
of evil. 

(vih) Equality of rights, status and opportunities, supremacy of Law, co¬ 
operation in virtue and non-co-operation in vice, sense of accoimtability to 
God Almighty, sense of duties more than that of rights, unity of purpose be¬ 
tween the individuals, society, and the State, guarantee of the basic necessities 
of life to everyone in need, are the fundamental values of this State. 

(ix) The relations between State and individual are so balanced in this 
system that neither the State has been vested with absolute authority reducing 
individuals to virtual slavery, nor has individual freedom been allowed to 
turn itself into licence threatening the interest of society. On the one hand, 
by guaranteeing fundamental rights to its citizens and by making the State 
authority subject to the Supreme Law of God and the democratic process of 
^ura, it provides ample opportimities for the development of individual per¬ 
sonality and protection from undue interference by others. And, on the other 
hand, it binds the individual to a definite code of morality, makes it obligatory 
for him faithfully to obey the orders of the State working in accordance with 
the Law of God, to co-operate wholeheartedly with it in the cause of virtue, to 
avoid disturbing its tranquillity, and to sacrifice even his life and property in 
its defence. 
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BOOK THREE 


EARLY CENTURIES 


(From the First/Seventh Century to the Fall of Baghdad) 


Part 1. Theologico-Philosophical Movements 


Chapter X 

MU‘TAZILISM 

A 

THE GENERAL MH^TAZILITE POSITION 

Subsequent to the times of the Companions of the Prophet of Islam, the 
Mu*tazilah creed made its appearance. It had its inception nearly two centuries 
after the migration (Hijrah).of the Holy Prophet to Madinah. The Mu^tazilites 
were thoroughgoing rationalists. They believed that the arbiter of whatever 
is revealed has to be theoretical reason. 

Let us, for a moment, consider why the Mu‘tazilites were so named. The 
stoiy goes that one day Imam ah Hasan ahBasri was imparting instruction to 
his pupils in a mosque. Before the lessons were finished someone turned up 
and addressed him thus: 

“Now, in our own times a sect^ of people has made its appearance, the mem¬ 
bers of which regard the perpetrator of a grave sin as an unbeliever and consider 
him outside the fold of Islam. Yet another group of people^ have appeared 
who give hope of salvation to the perpetrator of a grave sin. They lay down 
that such a sin can do no harm to a true believer. They do not in the least 
regard action as a part of faith and hold that as worship is of no use to one 
who is an unbeliever, so also sin can do no harm to one who is a believer 
in God. What, in your opinion, is the truth and what creed should we adopt 

Imam al-Hasan al-Basri was on the point of giving a reply to this query 
when a long-necked pupil of his got up and said: “The perpetrator of grave 
sins is neither a complete unbeliever nor a perfect believer; he is placed mid¬ 
way between unbelief and faith—an intermediate state (manzilah bain 

^ The name of this sect is ahl al-wa^id. 

* This group is called the Murji’ites. The same was the belief of Jahm bin Safw . 
also. 
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al-manzilatain j.” Having spoken he strode to another corner of the mosque and 
began to explain this belief of his to others.® This man was Wasil ibn ‘Ata. 
The Imam shot a swift glance at him and s; id, 'Ttazala 'anna,*' i.e.,“ He has 
withdrawn from us.” From that very day Wasil and his followers were called 
al-Mu'taziiah, the \¥ithdrawers or Secessionists. 

Ibn Munabbih says that the title of al-Mu^tazilah came into vogue after the 
death of al-Hasan al-Basri. According to his statement, when al-Hasan passed 
away, Qatadah succeeded him and continued his work. ‘Amr ibn ^Ubaid and 
his followers avoided the company of Qatadah; therefore, they were given the 
name of al-Mu‘tazilah. In brief, the word iHizdl means to withdraw or secede, 
and the Mu^tazOites are the people who in some of their beliefs were diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the unanimous consent of the early theologians or the People 
of the Approved Way (ahl al-sunnah). The leader of all of them was WasO b. 
‘Ata who was bom in 80/699 at Madlnah and died in 131/748. 

Muslims generaUy speak of Wash’s party as the Mu‘tazilites, but the latter 
call themselves People of Unity and Justice (aM al-tauhld w-al-^adl). By 
justice they imply that it is incumbent on God to requite the obedient for 
their good deeds and punish the sinners for their misdeeds. By unity they 
imply the denial of the divine attributes. Undoubtedly, they admit that 
God is knowing, powerful, and seeing, but their intellect does not allow 
them to admit that these divine attributes are separate and, different from 
the divine essence. The reason for this view of theirs is that if the attributes 
of God are not considered to be identical with the essence of God, ‘‘plurality 
of eternals” would necessarily result and the belief in unity would have to be 
given up. This, in their opinion, is clear unbelief (kufr). Unity and justice are 
the basic principles of the beliefe of the Mu'tazilites and this is the reason why 
they call themselves “People of Unity and Justice.” 

Now, from the basic beliefs of unity and justice a few more beliefs necessarilj^ 
follow as corollaries: 

L God Almighty’s jxistice necessitates that man should be the autnor of his 
own acts; then alone can he be said to be free and responsible for his deeds. 
The same was claimed by the Qadarites. The Mu‘tazilites accepted totally 
the theory of indeterminism and became true successors of the Qadarites. If 
man is not the author of his own acts and if these ■ acts are the^ creation of 
God, how can he be held responsible for his acts and deserve punishment for 
his sins 1 Would it not be injustice on the part of God that, after creating a 
man helpless, He should call him to account for his sins and send him to hell ? 
Thus, all the Mu'tazilites agree in the matter of man’s being the creator of 
his volitional acts. He creates some acts by way of rnybasharah and some by 
Way of tavMd* By the term tatdid is implied the necessary occurrence o/ an¬ 
other act from an act of the doer, e.g., the movement of Zaid’s finger necessi- 

® His companion, ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubaid, from the beginning, shared this view of his 
rhe Khawarij too come under the same category. 
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tates the movement of his ring. Although he does not intend to move the 
ring, yet he alone will be regarded as the mover. Of course, to perform this act 
the medium of another act is necessary. Man creates guidance or misguidance 
for himself by way of mubdsharah and his success or failure resulting from 
this is created by way of taulld. God is not in the least concerned in creating 
it, nor has God’s will anything to do with it. In other words, if a man is regarded 
as the author of his own acts, it would mean that it is in his power either to 
accept Islam and be obedient to God, or become an unbeliever and commit 
sins, and that God’s will has nothing to do with these acts of his. God, on the 
other hand, wills that all created beings of His should embrace Islam and be 
obedient to Him. He orders the same to take place and prohibits people from 
committing sins. 

Since man is the author of his own acts, it is necessary for God to reward 
him for his good deeds and this can be justly claimed by him. As al-Shahras- 
tani puts it: “The Mu^tazilites unanimously maintain, that man decides 
upon and creates his acts, both good and evil; that he deserves reward or 
punishment in the next world for what he does. In this way the Lord is safe¬ 
guarded from association with any evil or wrong or any act of unbelief or 
transgression. For if He created the wrong, He would be wrong, and if He 
created justice. He would be just.’*'* 

It is the creed of most of the Mu‘tazilites that one possesses “ability” before 
the accomplishment of the act, but some Mu‘tazilites (e. g., Muhanuuad b. 
Tsa and abu ‘Isa Warraq) like the Sunnites are of the view that one has ability 
to act besides the act. 

2. The justice of God makes it incrunbent upon Him not to do anything 
contrary to justice and equity. It is the unanimous verdict of the Mu‘tazilites 
that the wise can only do what is salutary (al-saldk) and good, and that 
God’s wisdom always keeps in view what is salutary for His servants; there 
fore. He cannot be cruel to them. He cannot bring into effect evil deeds. He 
cannot renoimce that which is salutary. He cannot ask His servants to do 
that which is impossible. Further, reason also suggests that Gk)d does not 
place a burden on any creature greater than it can bear. 

According to the Mu‘tazilites, things are not good or evil because God de¬ 
clares them to be so. No, God makes the distinction between good and evil 
on account of their being good and evil. Goodness or evil are innate in the 
essence of things themselves. This very goodness or evil of things is the cause 
of the commands and prohibitions of the Law. The human intellect is capable 
of perceiving the goodness and evil of a few things and no laws are required 
to express their goodness and evil, e.g., it is commendable to speak the truth 
and despicable to commit oneself to untruth. This shows that the evil and 
goodness of things are obvious and require no proof from the Sharl'^dh. Shame- 


* Al- Shahrastani, Kitdb oL-MUal w-cU-Nihal, quoted by A. J. Wensinck in I'he 
MvsUm Creed, Cambridge, 1932, p. 62. 
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ful and unjust deeds are evil-in-themselves; therefore, God has banned indul¬ 
gence in them. It does not imply that His putting a ban on them made them 
shameful and xinjust deeds. The thoroughgoing rationalisna of the Mu‘tazilites 
is thus expressed by al-Shahrastani in these words: “The adherents of justice 
say: All objects of knowledge fall under the supervision of reason and receive 
their obligatory power from rationalinsight. Consequently, obligatory gratitude 
for divine bounty precedes the orders given by (divine) Law; and beauty and 
ugliness are qualities belonging intrinsieaUy to what is beautiful and ugly/’® 

From the second principle of the Mu‘tazilites, the unity of God, the following 
beliefs necessarily result as corollaries: 

1. Denial of the beatific vision. The Mu‘tazilites hold that vision is not 
possible without place and direction. As God is exempt from place and 
direction, therefore, a vision of Him is possible neither in this world nor in 
the hereafter. 

2. Belief that the Qur’an is a created speech of Allah. It was held by them 
that the Qur’an is an originated work of GJod and it came into existence to¬ 
gether with the prophethood of the Prophet of Islam. 

3. God’s pleasure and anger, not attributes, but states. According to the 
Mu‘tazilites, Gk)d’s pleasure and anger should not be regarded as His attributes, 
because anger and pleasure are states and states are mutabk ■ ’ ,as the 
essence of God is immutable. They should be taken as heaven a dl. 

The following is the summary of some more beliefs of the Mu‘taziiites: 

1. Denial of prmishment and reward meted out to the dead in the grave and 
the questioning by the angels Municar and Naklr, 

2. Denial of the indications of the Day of Judgment, of Gog and Magog 
( Ydjuj and Majuj and of the appearance of the Antichrist (cU-Dajjdl). 

3. Some Mu‘tazUites believe in the concrete reality of the Balance (al-Mizdn) 
for weighing actions on the Day of Judgment. Some say that it is impossible 
for it to be a reality and think that the mention made in the Qur’an of iveight 
and balance means only this much that full justice will be done on the Day 
of Judgment. It is clearly impossible to elicit the meanings of the words weight 
and balance literally, for deeds, which have been said to be weighed, are 
accidents and it is not possible to weigh accidents. Theoretical reason is. in¬ 
capable of comprehending this. Substances alone can possess weight. Further, 
when nothing is hidden from God, what is the use of weighing the deeds 1 It 
has been mentioned in the Qur’an that the books of bad or good deeds will 
be handed over to us. This too is merely a metaphor. It means only our being 
gifted with knowledge. 

4. The Mu‘tazi}ites also deny the existence of the Recording Angels (Kirdman 
Kdiibin). The reason they give for this is that God is well aware of all the 
deeds done by His servants. The presence of the Recording Angels would 


® Ibid., pp. 62, 63. 
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have been indispensable if God were not acquainted directly with the doin^ 
of His servants. 

5. The Mu^tazilites also deny the physical existence of the “Tank’* (al~Haud), 
and the “Bridge” (al-8irat). Further, they do not admit that heaven and 
hell exist now, but believe that they will come into existence on the Day of 
Judgment. 

6. They deny the Covenant (al-Mithaq). It b their firm belief that Grod 
neither spoke to any prophet, angel, or supporter of the Divine Throne, nOr 
will He cast a glance towards them, 

7. For the Mu‘tazilites, deeds together with verification (tasdlq) are included 
in faith. They hold that a great sinner will always stay in hell. 

8. They deny the miracles (al-kardmdt) of saints (imlls), for, if admitted, 
they would be mixed up with the evidentiary miracles of the prophets and 
cause confusion. The same was the belief of the Jahmites too. 

9. The Mu'tazilites abo deny the Ascension (al-MiWdj) of the Prophet of 
Islam, because its proof b based on the testimony of individual traditions, 
which necessitates neither act nor belief; but they do not deny the Holy Pro- 
phet*s journey as far as Jerusalem. 

10. According to them, the one who prays b alone entitled to reap the 
reward of a prayer; whatever its form, its benefit goes to no one else. 

11. As the divine decree cannot be altered, prayers serve no purpose at all. 
One gains nothing by them, because if the object, for which prayers are offered, 
b in conformity with destiny, it is needless to ask for it, and if the object 
conflicts with destiny, it b impossible to secure it. 

12. They generally lay down that the angeb who are message-bearers of 
God to prophets are superior in rank to the human messengers of God to 
mankind, i. e., the prophets themselves. 

13. According to them, reason demands that an Imam should necessarily 
be appointed over the ummah (Muslim community). 

14. For them, the mujtahid (the authorized interpreter of the religious Law) 
can never be wrong in hb view, as against the opinion of the Ash'arite scholas¬ 
tics that “the mujtahid sometimes errs and sometimes hits the mark.” 

The Mu‘tazilites and the Sunnites differ mostly from one another in five 
important matters: — 

{1) The problem of attributes. 

(2) The problem of the beatific vbion. 

(3) The problem of promise and threat, 

(4) The problem of creation of the actions of man. 

(5) The problem of the will of God. 

Ibn Hazm says in hb MiUU w-al-Ni}ial that whosoever believes (1) that the 
Qur’an b imcreated, (2) that ail the actions of man are due to divine decree, 
and (3) that man will be blessed with the vbion of God on the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, and (4) admits the divine attributes mentioned in the Qur’an and the 
Tradition, and (5) does not regard the perpetrator of a grave sin as an 
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unbeliever, will not be styled as one of the Mu‘tazilites, though in all other 
matters he may agree with them. 

This statement of ibn Hazm shows that the Mu‘tazilites were a group of 
rationalists who judged all Islamic beliefs by theoretical reason and renounced 
those that relate to all that lies beyond the reach of reason. They hardly realized 
the fact that reason, like any other faculty with which man is gifted, has its 
limitations and cannot be expected to comprehend reality in all its details. 
The point does not need elaboration. As Shakespeare puts it, “There are 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo¬ 
sophy.” Some modern thinkers have recognized that there is a place for 
intuition in the field of comprehension and, as a corollary to this, have admitted 
the claim of revelation or loa^i as a source of knowledge. That is why Iqbal 
exclaimed: 

“At the dawn of Life the Angel said to me: 

‘Do not make thy heart a mere slave to reason.’” 

And probably on a similar ground Iqbal’s guide, Rumi, offered the following 
meaningful advice: 

“Surrender thy intellect to the Prophet! 

God sufficeth. Say, He sufficeth. 

Beware of wilful reasoning, 

And boldly welcome madness! 

He alone is mad who madness scoffs, 

And heeds not the agent of Law!” 

B 

SOME LEADING MU‘TAZILITES 

In presenting a bird’s-eye view of the beliefs of the Mu‘tazilites in the 
above paragraphs, it has not been suggested that these views were in their 
totality shared by all the leading Mu‘tazilites. There were differences of opinion 
within themselves. For instance, abu al-Hudhail al-‘Allaf differed from his com¬ 
panions in respect of ten problems; Ibrahim ibn Sayyar al-Nazzam in thirteen; 
Bishr ibn ai-Mu‘tamir in six; Mu*ammar ibn Khayyat ‘Abbad al-Sulami in 
four; and ‘ Amr ibn Bafir al-Jafii? in five. Abu al-Husain and his followers are 
called the “Mu‘taziiites of BaghdM” and abu al-Jubba’i, his son abu Hashim, 
and their followers were known as the “Mu‘tazilites of Basrah.” Below is 
given a brief account of the lives and ideas of some of the leading Mu‘tazifites, 

1. Wasil ibn ‘Ata 

» to 

WasO was bom at Madinah in 80/699 and was brought up in Basrah. “Suq-i 
Ghazzal.” a bazaar in Basrah, used to be his familiar haunt and on that account 
people associated its name with him. He died in 131/748. Wasil had a very 
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long neck. Amr ibn ‘Ubaid, who was a celebrated Mu‘tazilite, on looking at 
him once remarked: “There will be no good in a man v/ho has such a neck.”* 
Wasii was alihagh,'^ i.e., he could not pronounce the letter r correctly, but he 
was a very fluent and accomplished speaker and in his talk totally avoided 
this letter. He never allowed it to escape bis lips, despite the great difficulty 
in avoiding it in conversation. He compiled a voluminous treatise in which 
not a single r is to be found. He would often maintain silence which led people 
to believe that he was mute. 

Wasii was a pupil of abu Haghim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al- Hanafiy- 
yah, but in the matter of Imamate, as in some other matters, he opposed his 
master. Before becoming a Mu‘tazilite he used to live in the company of Imam 
Hasan al-Basri. 

His works are: Kitdb al-Manzilah bain al~Manzilatain, Kitah al-Futya, and 
Kitdh aUTauhid. The first books on the science of al-Kcddm were written by 
him. Ibn Khallikan has recounted a number of his works. 

In his illustrious work al-Milal w-al-Nihal, al-Shahrastani says that the 
essential teachings of W^il consisted of the following: (1) Denial of the 
attributes of 'Gk)d. (2) Man’s possession of free-will to choose good deeds. 
(3) The belief that one who commits a grave sin is neither a believer nor an 
unbeliever but occupies an intermediate position, and that one who commits 
a grave sin goes to hell. (4) The belief that out of the opposing parties that 
fought in the battle of the Camel and from among the assassinators of 
‘IJthman and his allies one party was in error, though it cannot be established 
which. 

(1) Denial of AUrihvies. —^W^asil denies that knowledge, power, will, and 
life belong to the essence of God. According to him, if any attribute is admitted 
as eternal, it would necessitate “plurality of eternals” and the belief in the 
unity of God will thus become false. But this idea of Wasii was not readily 
accepted. Generally, the Mu^tazilites first reduced all the divine attributes to 
two—knowledge and power—and called them the “essential attributes.” 
Afterwards they reduced both of these to one attribute—^unity. 

(2) Belief in Free-will. —In this problem W^il adopted the creed of Ma‘bad 
al-Juhani and Ghailan al-Dimashqi and said that since God is wise and just, 
evil and injustice cannot be attributed to him. How is it justifiable for Him 
that He should will contrary to what He commands His servants to do 1 
Consequently, good and evil, belief and unbelief, obedience and sin are the 
acts of His servant himself, i.e., the servant alone is their author or creator 
and is to be rewarded or punished for his deeds. It is impossible that 
the servant may be ordered to “do” a thing which he is not able to do. Man 
is ordered to do an act because he has the power to do that act. Whosoever 
denies this power and authority rejects a self-evident datum of consciousness. 

* Siddiq Hasan, Ka§hf al-Ghummah ^an Iftiraq ol-Ummah^ Math‘ah Sfaahjahani. 
Bhopal, India, 1304/1886, p, 19. 

’ Ibid. 
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As ibn Hazm frankly said, the excellent work of the Mu‘tazilites can be 
seen in the doctrine of free-will and that of promise and threat. If man were 
to be regarded as absolutely determined in his actions, the whole edifice of 
Shan'ah and ethics would tumble down. 

(3) Intermediary Position of the Grave Sinners .—On account of his belief 
that one who commits a grave sin is neither a believer nor an unbeliever but 
occupies an intermediate position, Wasil withdrew himself from the company 
of Imam Hasan al-Basri and earned the title Mu‘tazdlite. Wasil thought that 
the expression “true believer” is one which means praise. The person who 
commits grave sins can never deserve praise; therefore, he cannot be called 
a true believer. Such a person has, nevertheless, belief in the Islamic faith and 
admits that Gk^d alone is worthy of being worshipped; therefore, he cannot 
be regarded as an unbeliever either. If such a person dies "without penitence, 
he will ever stay in hell, but as he is right in his belief, the punishment meted 
out to Kim will be moderate. 

As Imam al-J^^zaU has pointed out in his Ikyd* ^Ulum oZ-iKn,® misinter¬ 
pretation of the following verses of the Qur^an was the cause of the Mu*tazilites’ 
misunderstanding: 

“By (the token of) Time (through the ages), verily mankind is in loss, except 
such as have faith and do righteous deeds and (join together) in the mutual 
teaching of truth, patience, and constancy.”® 

■Tor any that'disobey God and His Apostle—^for them is hell; they shall 
dwell therein for ever.”^® 

In the light of thes^ and similar other verses, the Mu'tazilites argue that 
aU the perpetrators of grave sins will always stay in heii, but they do not 
think oyer the fact that God also says; — 

“But, without doubt, I am (also) He that forgiveth again and again those 
who repent, believe, and do right, who, in fine, are ready to receive true 
guidance.” 

‘ ‘God forgiveth not that equals should be set up with Him ; but He forgiveth 
anything else, to whom He pleaseth.”^® 

The last quoted verse shows that in the case of aU sins, except polytheism, 
God will act according to His pleasure. In support of this the clear saying 
of the Holy Prophet of Islam can be cited, viz.^ “that person too will finally 
come out of hell who has even an iota of faith in his heart.” Further,some words 
of God, e.g., “Verily We shall not suffer to perish the reward of anyone who 
does a (single) righteous deed,”^® and “Verily God will not suffer the reward 


* Cf. Urdu translation: Madhaq al-*A.rifin, Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
p. 135. 

® Qur’an, oiii, 1-3. 

Ibid., Ixxii, 23. 

Ibid., XX, 82. 
i» Ibid., IV, 48. 

1® Ibid.,- xviii, 30 
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of the rightcotis to perish,”^* clearly show that for the eommission of one sin, 
He will not ignore a man’s basic faith and deprive him of all the reward for 
his good deeds. Therefore, the general belief is that as the perpetrator of grave 
sins is by all means a true believer, even if he dies without repentance, after 
being punished for his sins in hell and thereby purified of them, he will 
eventually enter heaven. 

(4) Unestablished Errors .—Wasil had firm conviction that out of those who 
fought in ‘‘the battle of the Camel” and “the battle of Siffm” and the killers 
of ‘Uthman, the third Caliph, and his allies, one party was definitely in error, 
though it cannot be established which.^® 

2. Abu al-Hudhail ‘Allaf 

‘Ailaf was bom in 131/748 and died in e. 226/840. He received instruction 
from ‘Uthman bin Khalid Tawil, a pupil of Wasil. He was a fluent speaker 
and vigorous in his arguments. He often made use of dialectical arguments 
in his discussions. He had a keen insight in philosophy. He VTote about sixt^^ 
books on the science of Kaldm but all of them have long been extinct. 

‘Allaf was an accomplished dialectician. The story goes that by his dialectics 
three thousand persons embraced Islam at his hand. We shall here speak of 
two of his debates. In those days there lived a Magian Salih by name who 
believed that the ultimate principles of the universe are two realities, Light 
and Darkness, that both of these are opposed to each other, and that the 
universe is created by the mixture of these two. This belief led to a discussion 
between Salih, the Magian, and ‘AJlaf. Allaf inquired of him whether the mix¬ 
ture was distinct and different from light and Darkness or identical with 
them. Salih replied that it was one and the same thing. ‘Allaf then said, 
“How” could two things mix together which are opposed to each other ? 
There ought to be someone who got them mixed, and the mixer alone is the 
Necessary Existent or God.” On another occasion, w^hile Salih w'as engaged in 
a discussion with ‘Allaf, the latter said, “What do you now desire?” Salih 
replied, “I asked a blessing of God and still stick to the belief that there are 
two Gods.” ‘Allaf then asked, ‘'Of which God did you ask a blessing? The 
God of whom you asked for it would not have suggested the name of the 
other God (who is His rival).” 

Wasil was not able to clarify the problem of divine attributes. In this 
respect his ideas were still crude. ‘Allaf is opposed to the view that the essence 
of God has no quality and is absolutely one and by no means plural. The divine 
qualities are none other than the divine essence and cannot be separated from 
it. ‘Allaf accepts such attributes_^ are one with the essence of God, or one 
may say, accepts such an essence as is identical with the attributes. He does 
not differentiate between the tw’O. but regards both as one. When one says 

Ibid., xi, 115. 

Ai-Shahrastani. op. cit., p. 21 
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that Gfod is the knower, one cannot mean that knowledge is found in the 
essence of God, but that knowledge is His essence. In brief, God is knowing, 
powerful, and living with such knowledge, power, and life as are His very 
essence (essential nature). 

Aj - Shahrastani has interpreted the identity of divine essence and attributes 
thus: God knows with His knowledge and knowledge is His very essence. In 
the same way, He is powerful with His power and power is His very essence; 
and lives with His life and life is His very essence. Another interpretation of 
divine knowledge is that God knows with His essence and not with His know- 
ledge, i.e., He knows through His essence only and not through knowledge. 
The difference in these two positions is that, in the latter, the attributes 
are denied altogether, while in the former, which ^Aliaf accepts, they are 
admitted but are identified with God’s essence. This conforms to the state¬ 
ments of the philosophers who hold that the essence of God, without quality 
and quantity, is absolutely one, and by no means admits of plurality, and 
that the divine attributes are none other than the essence of God. Whatever 
qualities of Him may be established, they are either “negation’^ or ^‘essentials.” 
Those things are termed “negation” which, without the relation of negation, 
cannot be attributed to God, as, for instance, body, substance, and accidents. 
When the relation of negation is turned towards them and its sign, i.e,, the 
word of negation, is applied, these can become the attributes of God, e.g., 
it would be said that Gk)d is neither a body, nor a substance, nor an accident. 
What is meant by “essential” is that the existence of the Necessary Existent 
is Its very essence and thm Its unity is real. 

‘Allaf did not admit the attributes of God as separate from His essence in 
any sense. For he sensed the danger that, by doing so, attributes, too, like 
essence, would have to be taken as eternal, and by their plurality the “plurality 
of eternals” or “the plurality of the necessary existents” would become inevi¬ 
table, and thus the doctrine of unity w'ould be completely nullified. It was for 
this reason that the Christians who developed the theory of the Trinity of 
Godhead had to forsake the doctrine of unity. 

Among the “heresies” of ‘Allaf was his view that after the discontinuation 
of the movement of the inmates of heaven and hell, a state of lethargy would 
supervene. During this period calm pleasure for the inmates of heaven and 
pain and misery for the inmates of hell will begin, and this is what is really 
meant by eternal pleasure and perpetual pain. Since the same was the religious 
belief of Jahm, according to whom heaven and hell would be annihilated, the 
Mu'tazilites used to call ‘Allaf a Jahmite in his belief in the hereafter. 

‘Allaf has termed justice, unity, promise, threat, and the middle position 
as the “Five Principles” of the Mu‘tazilites. 

3. Al'Naz^am 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Sayyar, called al-Naz^m, was younger than ‘Allaf 
and it is generally known that he was ‘Allaf’s pupil. He lived during the reign 
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of Caliphs al-Mamun and al-Mii‘tasim. and died in 231/845. He was a peerless 
littirateur and poet. He studied Greek philosophy well and made full use of 
it in his works. His main ideas are as follows. 

(1) Denial of God’s Power over Evil. —God has no power at all over sin and 
evil. Other Mu'tazilites do not deny the power of God over evil, but deny the 
ac^ of His creating evil. In their opinion, God has power over evil, but He does 
not use it for the creation of evil, Al-Na?zam, in opposition to them, says 
that when evil or sin is the attribute or essence of a thing, then the possibility 
of the occurrence of evil or the power to create it wiU itself be eviL Therefore, 
it cannot be attributed to God who is the doer of Justice and good. Similarly, 
abNaz?am holds that in the life hereafter too, God can neither mitigate nor 
add to the punishment and reward of the inmates of heaven and hell; nor 
indeed can He expel them from heaven or hell. As to the accusation that the 
denial of God's power over evil necessitates the affirmation that He is impotent 
against evil, al-Nazzam replies that this equally follows from the denial of 
divine action to create evil. He says; “You, too, deny Him the wrong act, so 
there is no fimdamental difference between the two positions.”^® 

God, who is Absolute Good and Absolute Justice, cannot be the author 
of evil. Besides, if God has power over evil, it will necessarily follow that He 
is ignorant and indigent.tlBnt this is impossible; therefore, its necessary conse¬ 
quence is also impossible. The sequence of the argument may be explained 
thus: 

If God has power over evil, then the occurrence of eWl is possible, and as 
the supposition of the occurrence of a possible thing entails no impossibility, 
let us suppose that evil did occur. Now, God might or might not have had 
knowledge of the evil which occurred. If we say that He did not have the 
knowledge of it, it would necessarily follow that He was ignorant; and if we 
say that He did have it, it would necessarily follow that He was in need of 
this evil; for had He not been in need of it. He would not have created it. 
When a person is not in need of a thing and knows its inherent evils, he will 
have nothing to do with it, if he is wise. 

It is definitely true that God is all-wise ; so when any evil is caused by Him, 
it necessarily follows that He needed it, otherwise He would have never pro¬ 
duced it. 

But since it is impossible to think that God needs evil, it is impossible to 
think that He creates it. 

(2) Denial of the Will of Ood. —^Apart from the power of action and action, 
al-Nazzam does not admit that God has tvill, which has priorit 5 ?^ over 
both power and action. He holds that when we attribute will to God we only 
mean that God creates things according to His knowledge. His wdling is 
identical with His acting, and when it is said that God wills the actions of 
men, what is meant is that He enjoins them to act in a certain way. 


Ibid.y p. 24. 
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Why does ahNaz?ain deny the will of God ? He does so, because, according 
to him, will implies want. He who wills lacks or needs the thing which he 
wills, and since God is altogether independent of His creatures. He does not 
lack or need anj^hing. Consequently, will cannot be ascribed to Him. There¬ 
fore, the will of God really connotes His acts or His commands that are con¬ 
veyed to man.^’ 

(3) Divisibility of Every Particle ad infinitum.—^Al-Naz?^ believes in the 
divisibility of every particle ad infinitum. By this he means that each body 
is composed of such particles as are divisible to an unlimited extent, i.e., 
every half of a half goes on becoming half of the other half. During the pro¬ 
cess of divisions, we never reach a limit after which we may be able to say 
that it cannot be further divided into halves. 

Now, to traverse a distance, which is composed of infinite points, an infinite 
period of time would necessarily be required. Is, then, the traversing of a 
distance impossible ? Does it not necessitate the denial of the existence of 
the movement itself 1 Among the Greek philosophers, Parmenides and Zeno 
had denied movement itself. They could not declare untrue the movement 
which is observable and is a fact, so they claimed that perception cannot 
reveal reality. They maintained that senses are not the instruments of 
real knowledge and are deceptive; and the phenomenal world is illusory, a 
mirage. The real world is the rational world, the knowledge of which is gakied 
by reason alone in wliich there is neither plurality nor multiplicity, neither 
movement nor change. It is an immutable and immovable reality. But they 
could not explain how this Ulusory and deceptive world was bom out of the 
real world. Thus, their system of philosophy, in spite of their claiming it to 
be monism, ended in dualism. 

Al-Nazzam did not accept the solution of these Greek philosophers, but to 
tide over this difficulty he olfered the theory of tafrah. The word tafrdk means 
to leap; it means that the moving thing traverses from one point of distance 
to another in such a manner that between these two points a number of points 
are traversed. Obviously, it happens when the moving thing does not cross all 
the points of a distance, but leaps over them. This indeed is an anticipation 
of the present-day doctrine of the “quantum jump.” 

(4) Latency and Manifestation (Kumun vxi BurUz ).—^According to al-Naz- 
zam, creation is to be regarded as a single act of God by which all things were 
brought into being simultaneously and kept in a state of latency (kumun). 
It was from their original state of latency that all existing things : minerals, 
plants, animals, and men, have evolved in the process of time. This also implies 
that the whole of mankind was potentially in Adam. Whatever priority or 
posteriority there may be. it is not in birth but in appearance. All things came 
into existence at the same time, but were kept hidden till the time of their 
becoming operative arrived, and when it did arrive, they were brought from 

Ibid. 
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the state of latency to the state of maiiifestation. This doctrine stands in 
direct opposition to the Ash'arite view that God is creating things at all 
moments of time.^® 

(5) MateriaMsm of al-Nazmm .—^For al-Naz?am, as for many before and after 
him, the real being of man is the soul, and body is merely its instrument 
But the soul is, according to him, a rarefied body permeating the physical 
body, the same way as fragrance permeates flowers, butter milk, or oil sesame. 
Abu Mansur *Abd al-Qahir ibn. Tahir, in his work al-Farq bain aZ-Firaq, has 
discussed this theory critically and has attempted to refute it. 

Besides these philosophical ideas, there are what the orthodox called the 
“heresies” of al-Naz^m. For example, he did not believe in miracles, was not 
convinced of the inimitability of the Qur’Sn, considered a statute necessary 
for the determination of an Imam, and thought that the statute establishing 
the Imamate of *Ali was concealed by ‘Umar, that the salat al-tarditnlp was un¬ 
authorized, that the actual vision of the jinn was a physical impossibility, 
and that belated performance of missed prayers was xumecessary. 

Among al-Nazzam’s followers, the following are well known: Muhammad 
ibn Shabib. abu Shumar, Yunus ibn ‘Imran, Ahmad ibn Hayat, Bishr ibn 
Mu‘tamir, and Tfaamamah ibn Ashras. Ahmad ibn Hayat who lived in the 
company of al-Naz^m held that there are two deities: one, the creator and 
eternal deity, and the other, the created one which is Jesus Christ son of 
Mary. He regarded Christ as the Son of God. On account of this belief he was 
considered to have renounced Islam. According to his faith, Christ in the 
hereafter will ask the created beings to account for their deeds in this world, 
and in support of his claim Ahmad ibn Hayat quoted the verse: “Will they 
wait imtil God comes to them in canopies of clouds There is a tradition 
that, looking towards the moon on the fourteenth day of the lunar month, 
the Holy Prophet of Islam said, “Ye will behold your Lord just as ye behold 
this moon. Ahmad ibn Hayat twisted the meaning of this tradition and 
said that the word Lord referred to Jesus Christ. He also believed in incarna¬ 
tion for, according to him, the spirit of God is incarnated into the bodies of 
the Imams. 

Fadl al-Hadathi, who was another pupil of al-Nazzam, had faith similar 
to that of ibn Hayat. He and his followers believed in transmigration. Accord¬ 
ing to them, in another world God created animals mature and wise, bestowed 
on them innumerable blessings, and conferred on them many sciences too. 
God then desired to put them to a test and so commanded them to offer 
thanks to Him for His gifts. Some obeyed His command and some did not. 
He rewarded His thankful creatures by giving them heaven and condemned 
the ungrateful ones to hell. There were some among them who had partly 

T. J. d© Boer, “Muslim Philosophy,’* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Al-Shahrastani. op. cif.. Chap Khajieh-i ‘Ilmi, Teheran, 1321/1903, p. 77, 

Qur’an, ii, 210. 

^ The tradition: Innakum satarauna rabbakum kama tarauna hadh al-qamar. 
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obeyed the divine command and partly not obeyed it. They were sent to 
the world, were given filthy bodies, and, according to the magnitude of their 
sins, sorrow and pain, joy and pleasure. Those who had not sinned much 
and had obeyed most of God’s commands were given lovely faces and mild 
punishment. But those who did only a few good deeds and committed a large 
number of sina were given ugly faces, and were subjected to severe tribulations. 
So long as an animal is not purified of aU its sins, it will be always changing 
its forms. 


4. Bisfar ibn al-Mu^tamir 

One of the celebrated personalities of al-Naz?am’s circle is Bis^ ibn al- 
Mu*tamir. The exact date of his birth is not known, but his date of death 
is 210/825. 

Bishr made the “Theory of Generated Acts” (ianUd) current among the 
Mu^taziiites. The Mu'tazilites believe in free-will. They admit that man is the 
author of his voluntary actions. Some actions arise by way of mt^^arah, 
i.e,, they are created directly by man, but some actions arise by way of 
tauUd, i.e., they necessarily result from the ads done by way of mvMsh^rah, 
Throwing of a stone in water, for example, necessitates the appearance of 
ripples. Even if the movement of the ripples is not intended by the stone- 
thrower, yet he is rightly regarded as its agent. Similarly, man is the creator 
of his deeds and misdeeds by way of mvMsharah, and aO the consequential 
actions necessarOy result by way of tauUd. Neither type of actions is due to 
divine activity. 

Bishr regards the will of God as His grace and divides it into two attributes: 
the attribute of essence and the attribute of action. Through the attribute of 
essence He wills all His actions as well as men’s good deeds. He is absolutely 
wise, and in consequence His will is necessarily concerned with that which 
is suitable and salutary. The attribute of action also is of two kinds. If 
actions are concerned with God, they would imply creation^ and if concerned 
with men, they would mean comTnand. 

According to Bishr, God could have made a different world, better than 
the present one, in which all might have attained salvation. But in opposition 
to the common Mu'taziiite beKef, Bishr held that God was not bound to create 
such a world. All that was necessary for God to do was that He should have 
bestowed upon man free-will and choice, and after that it was sufficient to 
bestow reason for his guidance to discover divine revelation and the laws of 
nature, and combining reason with choice, attain salvation. 

Mu‘tamir’s pupil abu Musa Tsa bin Sabifi, nicknamed Mizdar, was a very 
pious man and was given the title of the hermit of the Mu‘tazilites. He held 
some very peculiar views. God, he thought, could act tyrannically and lie, and 
this would not make His lordship imperfect. The style of the Qur’^ is not 
inimitable; a work like it or even better than it can be produced. A person 
who admits that God can be seen by the eye, though without form, is an 
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unbeliever, and lie who is doubtful about the unbelief of such a person is also 
an unbeliever. 


5. Mu'ammar 

Mu‘animar*s full name was Mu^'ammar ibn ‘Abbad al-Sulami. Neither the 
date of his birth nor that of his death can be determined precisely. According 
to some, he died in 228/842. 

To a great extent Mu‘animar’s ideas tally with those of the other Mu‘taziiites, 
but he resorts to great exaggeration in the denial of the divine attributes and 
in the Theory of Predestination. 

The following is the gist of bis ideas. 

(1) Denial of Divine Knowledge. —^Mu‘aniniar maintains that the essence of 
Gkxi is free from every aspect of plurality. He is of the view that if we believe 
in the attributes of God, then God’s essence becomes plural; therefore, he 
denies all the attributes, and in this denial he is so vehement that he says 
that God knows neither Himself nor anyone else, for knowing (or knowledge) 
is something either within or without €rod. In the first case, it necessarily 
follows that the knower and the known are one and the same, which is im¬ 
possible, for it is necessary that the known shoidd be other than and distinct 
from the knower. If knowledge is not something within God, and the known 
is separate from the knower, it means that God’s essence is dual. Further, it 
follows also that God’s knowledge is dependent on and is in need of an “other.” 
Consequently, His absoluteness is entirely denied. 

By Mu'ammar’s times, more and more people were taking interest in philo¬ 
sophy and Neo-Platonism was gaining ground. In denying the attributes 
Mu‘animar was following in the footsteps of Plotinus. According to the basic 
assumptions of Plotinus, the essence of God is one and absolute. God is so 
transcendent that whatever we say of Him merely limits Him. Hence we 
cannot attribute to Him beauty, goodness, thought, or will, for all such attri¬ 
butes are limitations and imperfections. We cannot say what He is, but only 
what He is not. As a poet has said. He is 

_ ^ 

“The One whom the reason does not know, 

The Eternal, the Absolute whom neither senses know nor fancy. 

He is such a One, who cannot be ooimted 

He is such a Pure Being!” 

It is universally believed in Islam that human reason, understanding, senses, 
or fancy cannot fathom the essence of God or the reality of His attributes or 
His origin. Says ‘Attar: 

? ‘ ‘Why exert to probe the essence of God ? 

Why strain thyself by stretching thy limitations ? 

When thou canst not catch even the essence of an atom, 

How canst thou claim to know the essence of God Himself?” 
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To reflect on the essence of God lias been regarded as “illegitimate thinking.” 
The Prophet of Islam is reported to have said: “We are all fools in the matter 
of the gnosis of the essence of God.”®* Therefore, he has "warned the *thinkers 
thus: “Don’t indulge in speculating on the nature of God lest ye may be 
destroyed.”** He has said about himself : “I have not known Thee to the 
extent that Thy knowledge demands !”*^ pafiz has expressed the same idea in 
his own words thus: 

“Take off thy net; thou canst not catch 
For that is like attempting to catch the air!” 


(2) Denial of Divine Will. —^Mu'ampiar says that, like knowledge, will too 
cannot be attributed to the essence of God. Nor can His will be regarded as 
eternal, because eternity expresses temporal priority and sequence and God 
transcends time. When we say that the will of God is eternal, we mean only 
that the aspects of the essence of God, like His essence, transcend time. 

(3) God as the Creator of Substances and not of Accidents .—^According to 
Mu‘ammar, God is the creator of the world, but He did not create anything 
except bodies. Accidents* are the innovations of bodies created either (i) by 
nature, e.g,, burning from fire, heat from the sun, or (ii) by free choice, such 


as the actions of men and animals. In brief, God creates matter and then 
keeps Himself aloof from it. Afterwards He is not concerned at all with the 
changes that are produced through matter, whether they may be natural or 
voluntary. God is the creator of bodies, not of accidents which flow out of the 
bodies as their effects.*® 

(4) Mu^anunar regards man as something other than the sensible body. 
Man is living, knowing, able to act, and possesses free-will. It is not man him¬ 
self who moves or keeps quiet, or is coloured, or sees, or touches, or changes 
from place to place; nor does one place contain him to the exclusion of another, 
because he has neither length nor breadth, neither weight nor depth; in 
short, he is something other than the body. 


6. Thamamah 

Thamamah ibn A^ras al-Numairi Hved during the reign of Caliphs Harun 
al-Ba^ld and al-Mamun. He was in those days the leader of the Qadarites. 
Harun al-Ra§^d imprisoned him on the charge of heresy, but he was in the 
good books of al-M^un and was released by him. He died in 213/828. The 
fo]lo"wing is the substance of his ideas. 


2* The tradition: KuUu al-ndsi fi dkati AUdhi humaqd'. 

The tradition: La tufakhtru fi AUdhi fatahlahu. 

Ma *arafndka kaqqa ma'rifatika, 

‘ Angd* is a fabulous bird said to be known as to name but unknown as to body. 
Al-Shahrastani has criticized this statement of Mu‘ammar, op. cit.^ p. 29. 
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(1) As good and evil are necessarily known through the intellect and God 
is good, the gnosis of God is an intellectual necessity. Had there been no 
SharVah, that is, had we not acquired the gnosis 6f God throxigh the prophets, 
even then it would have been necessitated by the intellect. 

(2) The world being necessitated by the nature of God, it has, like God, 
existed from eternity and will last till eternity. Following in the footsteps of 
Aristotle, he thinks that the world is eternal (qadlm) and not originated 
(^ddiih) and regards God as creating things by the necessity of His nature 
and not by will and choice. 

(3) Bishr ibn al-Mu*tamir, who had put into usage the theory of generated 
acts among the Mu‘tazilites, was wrong in thinking that men are not directly 
but only indirectly the authors of such acts. Neither God nor man is the 
author of generated acts; they just happen without any author. Man is not 
their author, for otherwise when a deed has been generated after a man’s 
death, he, as a dead man, will have to be taken as its author. God cannot 
be regarded as the author of these acts, for some generated acts are evil and 
evil cannot be attributed to God. 

(4) Christians, Jews, and Magians, after they are dead, will all become dust. 
They will neither go to heaven nor to hell. Lower animals and children also 
will be treated in the same manner. The rinbeliever, who does not possess and 
is not keen to possess the gnosis of his Creator, is not imder the obligation to 
know Him. He is quite helpless and resembles the lower animals. 

7. Al-Jahi? 

‘Amr ibn Baljr al-Jaldz, a contemporary of Mu‘ammar, was a pupil oi‘ ai- 
Naz^m and was himself one of the Imams of the Mu'tazilites. Both the master 
and the disciple, it was held, were almost of one mind. Al-Jahi? had drunk 
deep of Greek philosophy. He had a keen sense of humour and was a good 
anecdotist. He usually lived in the company of the Caliphs of Baghdad. His 
permanent residence was the palace of ibn Zayyat, the Prime Minister of the 
Caliph Mutawakkil, When ibn Zayyat was put to death by the orders of the 
Caliph, Jaluz too was imprisoned. He was released after some time. He was the 
ugliest of men; his eyes protruded out, and children were frightened at his 
very sight. In his last years he had a stroke of paralysis. He died in his nine¬ 
tieth year at Basrah in 255/869. Ihiring his illness he woidd often recite the 
foEowing couplets: 

“Host thou hope in old age 

To look like what you were in youth ? 

Thy heart belieth. thee: an old garment never 
turns into a new one.” 

He was the author of a number of books out of which the foEowing are 
noteworthy: Kitdb al-Baydn, Kitah al-Hayawdn, and Kitdh al-Ghilmdn. He 
also wrote a book dealing with Muslim sects. 
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It was the belief of al-Jahiz that all knowledge comes by nature, and it is 
an activity of man in which he has no choice. He was a scientist-philosopher. 
In the introduction to his Kitdh al-Hayawdn, he writes that he is inspired 
by the philosophical spirit which consists in deriving knowledge from 
sense-experience and reason. It employs observation, comparison, and experi¬ 
ment as methods of investigation. He experimented on different species of 
animals, sometimes by cutting their organs, sometimes even by poisoning 
them, in order to see what effects were thus produced on animal organism. 
In this respect he was the precursor of Bacon whom he anticipated seven and 
a half centuries earlier. Al-Jabiz did not, however, base knowledge on sense- 
experience alone. Since sense-experience is sometimes likely to give false re¬ 
ports, it needs the help of reason. In fact, in knowledge reason has to play the 
decisive role. He says, “You should not accept whatever your eyes tell you; 
follow the lead of reason. Every fact is determined by two factors: one 
apparent, and that is sensory; the other hidden, and that is reason; and in 
reality reason is the final determinant.” 

According to al-Jahi?. the will is not an attribute of man, for attributes are 
continual!}' subject to change, but the will is non-changing and non-temporal. 

He holds that the sinners will not be condemned to hell permanently but 
will naturally turn into fire. God will not send anybody to hell, but the fire 
of hell by its very nature will draw the sinners towards itself. Al-Jahi?: denies 
that God can commit a mistake or that an error can be imputed to Him. 
Al-Jahi? also denies the vision of God, 

8. Al-JubbS’i 

Abu ‘Ali abJubba’i was bom in 235/849 at Jubba, a town in Khuzistan. His 
patronymic name is abu *Ali and his descent is traced to Hamran, a slave of 
‘Uthman, Al-Jubba’i belonged to the later Mu'tazilites. He was the teacher of 
abu al-Hasan al-A^‘ari and a pupil of abu Ya'qub bin 'Abd Allah al- 
Shahham who was the leader of the Mu'tazilites in Basrah. 

Once there was a discussion between him and Imam al-Ash‘ari in respect of 
the Theory of the Salutary to which reference has already been made in the 
foregoing pages. The story goes that one day he asked Imam al-A^*ari: “What 
do you mean by obedience?” The Imam replied, “Assent to a command,” 
and then asked for al-Jubba’fs own opinion in this matter. A2-Jubba’i said, 
“The essence of obedience, according to me, is agreement to the will, and 
w hoever fulfils the will of another obeys him.” The Imam answered, “According 
to this, one must conclude that God is obedient to His servant if He fulfils 
his will.” Al-Jubba’i granted this. The Imam said, “You differ from the com¬ 
munity of Muslims and you blaspheme the Lord of the worlds. For if God is 
obedient to His servant, then He must be subject to him, but God is above 
this.” 

Ai-Jubba’i further claimed that the names of God are subject to the regular 
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rules of grammar. He, therefore, considered it possible to derive a name for 
Him from every deed which He performs. On this Imam al-Ash‘ari said that, 
according to this view, God should be named ‘*the producer of pregnancy 
among women,” because he creates pregnancy in them. Al-Jubba’i could not 
escape this conclusion. The Imam added: “This heresy of yours is worse than 
that of the Christians in calling God the father of Jesus, although even they 
do not hold that He produced pregnancy in Mary.”^’ The following are other 
notable views of al-Jubbal. 

(1) Like other Mu'tazilites, he denies the divine attributes. He holds that the 
very essence of God is knowing; no attribute of knowledge can be attributed 
to Him so as to subsist besides His essence. Nor is there any “state” which 
enables Him to acquire the “state of knowing.” Unlike al-Jubba*i, his son abu 
Hashim did beheve in “states.” To say that God is all-hearing and all-seeing 
ready means that Grod is alive and there is no defect of any kind in Him. The 
attributes of hearing and seeing in God originate at the time of the origination 
of what is seen and what is heard. 

(2) Ai-JubbaH and the other Mu^tazilites regard the world as originated and 
the will of God as the cause of its being originated; they also think that the 
will of God too is something originated, for if the temporal will is regarded as 
subsisting in God, He wiU' have to be regarded as the “locus of temporal 
events,” This view he held against the KarrSmites who claimed that the will 
subsists in God Himself, is eternal and instrumental in creating the world 
which is originated, and, therefore, not eternal. 

Against al-Jubba’i it has been held that independent subsistence of the will 
is entirely incomprehensible, for it tantamoimts to saying that an attribute 
exists without its subject or an accident exists without some substance. Be¬ 
sides, it means that God who has the will is devoid of it, i.e., does not have 
it—a clear contradiction. 

(3) For al-Jubba’i the speech of God is compounded of letters and sounds 
and God creates it in somebody. The speaker is He Himself and not the body 
in which it subsists. Such speech will necessarily be a thing originated. There¬ 
fore, the speech of God is a thing originated and not eternal. 

(4) Like other Mu'tazilities, aJ-Jubba’i denies the physical vision of God in 
the hereafter, for that, according to him, is impossible. It is impossible because 
whatever is not physical cannot fulfil the conditions of vision. 

(5) He equally agrees with other Mii'tazilites regarding the gnosis of God, 
the knowledge of good and evil, and the destiny of those who commit grave 
sins. With them he holds that man is the author of his own actions and that 
it lies in his power to produce good or evil or commit sins and wrongs, and 
that it is compulsory for God to punish the sinner and reward the obedient. 

(6) In the matter of Imamate, al-Jubba’i supports the belief of the Sunnites, 
viz., the appointment of an Imam is to be founded on catholic consent. 


Ai-Baj^dadi, op, cit,, pp. 188-89. 
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9. Abu Hashim 

Al-JabbaTs son, abu HSghini ‘Abd al-Saiam, was bora in Basrah in 247/861 
and died in 321/933. In literature he eclipsed al-Jubba’i. Both of them under¬ 
took new researches in the problems of KcUdm, In general, abu Has^im 
agreed with his father, but in the matter of divine attributes he widely differed 
from him. Many Muslim thinkers of the time believed that the attributes of 
Grod are eternal and inherent in His essence. Contrary to this belief, the Shiites 
and the followers of the Greek philosophers held that it is by virtue of His 
essence that God has knowledge. He does not know by virtue of His knowledge. 
The divine essence, which is without quality and quantity, is one and in no 
way does it admit of plurality. According to the Mu'tazilites, attributes con¬ 
stitute the essence of God, i.e., God possesses knowledge due to the attribute 
of knowledge, but this attribute is identical with His essence. God knows by 
virtue of His knowledge and knowledge is His essence; similarly. He is omni¬ 
potent by virtue of His power, etc. Al-Jubba’i*s theory is that though God 
knows according to His essence, yet knowing is neither an attribute nor a 
state, owing to which God may be caDed a knower. 

As a solution to this problem, abu Hashim presents the conception of 
“state.” He says that we know essence and know it in different states. The 
states go on changing, but the essence remains the same. These states are in 
themselves inconceivable; they are known through their relation to essence. 
They are different from the essence, but are not foxmd apart from the essence. 
To quote his own words, “A state-in-itself is neither existent nor non-existent, 
neither unknown nor known, neither eternal nor contingent; it cannot be 
known separately, but only together with the essence.” 

Abu Hashim supports his conception of states by this argument: Reason 
evidently distinguishes between knowing a thing absolutely and knowing it 
together with some attribute. When we know an essence, we do not know 
that it is knowing also. Similarly, when we know a substance, we do not 
know whether it is bounded or whether the accidents subsist in it. 
Certainly, man perceives the common qualities of things in one thing and the 
differentiating qualities in another, and necessarily gains knowledge of the 
fact that the quality which is common is different ffom the quality which is 
not common. These are rational propositions that no sane man would deny. 
Their locus is essence and not an accident, for otherwise it would necessarily 
follow that an accident subsets in another accident. In this way, states are 
necessarily determined. Therefore, to be a knower of the world refers to a 
state, which is an attribute besides the essence and has not the same sense 
as the essence. In like manner abu Hagtim proves the states for God; these 
states are not found apart but with the essence. 

Al-Jubba’i and the other deniers of states refute this theory of abu Hashim. 
Al-Jubbal says that these states are really mental aspects that avp not con¬ 
tained in the divine essence but are found in the percipient, i.e., in the per- 
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ceiver of the essence. In other words, they are such generalizations or relations 
as do not-exist externally but are found only in the percipient’s mind. Ibn 
Taimiyyah also denies states. In this respect one of his couplets has gained 
much fame; 

“Abu HasUm believes in State, al-Ash*ari in 
Acquisition and ai-Naz:^m in Leap. 

These three things have verbal and no 
real existence.*^’** 

After a Uttle hesitation, Imam Baqilani supported abu Haghhn’s views. 
ImS.m al-Ash'ari and the majority of his followers disputed them and Imam 
al-Haramain first supported but later opposed them. 

C 

THE END 

Besides the Mu'tazilites an account of whose views has been given above in 
some detail, there were some others the details of whose beliefs are given in 
the Milal of Shahrastani and al-Farq bain al-Firaq of al-Bagbdadi. 

They were ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubaid; abu ‘Ali *Amx bin Qa*id Aswari who bad almost 
the same position as al-Na?9am, but differed from him in the view that God 
has no power over what He knows He does not do, or what He says He 
would not do, and man has the power to do that; abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd Allah who shared al-Nazzam’s views but believed that to God can be 
attributed the power to oppress children and madmen, but not those who are 
in their full senses; JaTar ibn Bishr and JaTar ibn Harb who held that 
among the corrupt of the Muslim community there were some who were 
worse than the Jews, Christians, and Magians, and that those who committed 
trivial sins would also be condemned to eternal hell; Hisham ibn *Amr al- 
Fuwati who had very exaggerated views on the problem of predestination 
and did not ascribe any act to God; and abu Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad 
ibn Mahmud al-Balkhi, a Mu*tazilite of Ba gh dad known as al-Ka"bi, who used 
to say that the deed of God is accomplished without His will. When it is 
said that God wills deeds, it is implied that He is their creator and there is 
wisdom in His doing so; and when it is said that He of Hims elf wills the 
deeds of others, all that is meant is that He commands these deeds. Al-Ka'bi 
believed that Grod neither sees Himself nor others. His seeing and hearing 
mean nothing other than His knowledge. Al-Ka‘bi wrote a commentary on 
the Qur’an which consisted of twelve volumes. No one till then*had written 
such a voluminous commentary. He died in 309/921. 

Muhammad Najm al-Qhani Khan, Ma^dhib al-Isldm, Lucknow, 1924, p. 132. 
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Chapter XI 

ASH'ARISM 

A 

AL-ASH‘ARI’S LIFE AND WORKS 

Asb‘arism is the name of a philosophico-religious school of thought in. Islam 
that developed during the fourth and fifth/tenth and eleventh centuries. This 
movement was “an attempt not only to purge Islam of all non-Islamic elements 
which had quietly crept into it but also to harmonize the religious conscious¬ 
ness with the religious thought of Islam.” It laid the foundation of an orthodox 
Islamic theology or orthodox Kaldm, as opposed to the rationalist Kaldm of 
the Mu'tazilites; and in opposition to the extreme orthodox class, it made 
use of the dialectical method for the defence of the authority of divine revela- 
tion as applied to theological subjects. 

The position at the end of the tbird/ninth century was such that the deve¬ 
lopment of such a movement as orthodox Kaldm was inevitable. The rational¬ 
ization of faith, which developed, at the beginning of the second century of the 
Hijrah as a systematic movement of thought, in the name of rationalism in 
Islam or Mu'tazilite movement, was, in its original stage, simply an attempt 
to put Islam and its basic principles on a rational foundation, by giving a 
consistent rational interpretation to the different dogmas and doctrines of 
Islam. But when the Mu‘tazilite rationalists began to study the Arabic trans- 
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lations of the works of Greek physicists and philosophers, made available to 
them by the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs, particularly by al-Mansur and al-Mamun, 
they began to apply the Greek philosophical methods and ideas to the inter¬ 
pretation of the basic principles of Islam as well. 

Some of the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs, particularly al-Mamun, began to 
patronize the rationalism of the Mu‘tazilites in public. The Mu‘tazilite specula¬ 
tion, in the hands of the later Mu‘taziiite3, those of the second and third 
generations, xmder the influence of Greek philosophy and with the active sup¬ 
port and patronage of the Caliphs, tended to be purely speculative and “ab¬ 
solutely unfettered, and in some cases led to a merely negative attitude- of 
thought.”^ They made reason the sole basis of truth and reality and thus identi¬ 
fied the sphere of philosophy with that of religion. They tried to interpret faith 
in terms of pure thought. They ignored the fact that the basic principles of 
religion are, by their very nature, incapable of logical demonstration or rational 
proof. The basic principles of Islam deal with supersensible realities and, as 
such, they must first be accepted on the authority of revelation. The 
Mu'tazilites, in their zeal to judge everything by reason alone, destroyed the 
personality of God and reduced Him to a bare indefinable universality or to 
an abstract unity. This idea of an abstract, impersonal, absolute God could 
not appeal to the ordinary Muslims. The orthodox section of the people reacted 
strongly against the Mu‘tazilite rationalism and began to consider the 
Mu‘tazilites to be heretics. 

The extreme rationalistic attitude of the later Mu‘tazilites was followed b;^ 

powerful reaction from the orthodox section of the people. This reaction was 
greatly aggravated by the unfortunate attempt of the Caliph al-Mamun to 
force Mu‘tazilism (rationalist Kaldm) on his subjects by introducing mikndk 
(a compulsory test of faith) in the Mu‘tazilite doctrines, particularly in their 
doctrine of the createdness of the Qur’an. The whole of the third/ninth century 
was a time of reaction. The orthodox Muslims (and among them were the 
Traditionists [the Mtihaddithln]), the ?ahirites (the followers of Dawud ibn 
‘Ali), and the Muslim jurists (fuqaha*) adhered strictly to Tradition and 
literal interpretation of the Qur’an and the Sunnah,^ and refused to admit 
any “innovation” (bid*ah) in the ShaH*ah (the Islamic Code). Any theological 
discussion was considered an “innovation” and was as such a cause of dis¬ 
pleasure to them.® The reactionary influence of Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal 
and his Zahirite followers was very strong at that period and the orthodox 
Muslims kept themselves safely aloof from the Mu'tazilites and the philoso¬ 
phers. The reaction against the rationalist Kaldm went to such an extreme 
that even the anthropomorphic verses of the Qur’an were interpreted by them 
in a purely literal sense. Malik bin Anas said; “God’s settling Himself firmly 
upon His Throne is known, the how of it is unknown; belief in it is obligator^'; 

^ Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics in Persia^ p. 63. 

® Ahmad Amin, Dvlyx al-Isldm, p. 36. 

® Al-Agh^ari, Istihsdn al-Khaud. p. 4. 
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and questioning about it is an innovation.”^ Any speculation about sacred 
things was considered an innovation. Every dogma was to be believed in with¬ 
out raising the question how or why (bila kaifa). 

But such an attitude of blind faith could not be maintained for any length 
of time. Islam, as a universal religion and as a living force, had to adapt it¬ 
self to new thoughts and to new surroundings. So, as time went on, there arose 
gradually a party, from amongst the orthodox section of the Muslims, who real¬ 
ized the necessity of putting Islam on a solid ground by advancing “reasons” 
for the traditional beliefs, of defending these beliefs against all sorts of attacks 
—^internal and external—and thus purging their faith of all the non-Islamic 
elements that had crept into it. They foimded the orthodox theology of Islam 
by using KcUdm or the philosophical method in order to meet the dialectical 
reasoning of the Mu‘tazilitea. These theologians who employed Kcddm for the 
defence of their faith were, therefore, known as the Mutakallimun (orthodox 
theologians).^ But, although these thinkers used philosophical method in their 
discussions, they obtained the primary materials from revelation. They deve¬ 
loped a rival science of reasoning to meet the Mu‘tazilites on their own ground. 
In the beginning this new orthodox theological movement developed privately 
and secretly. It was at first a gradual unconscious drift. It could not come to 
the open for fear of public criticism. Al-Junaid, for instance, had to discuss 
the unity of God behind closed doors. Al-Shafi‘i held that some trained people 
might defend and purify the faith but that should not be done in public. 
Al-Muhasibi and other contemporaries of Imam Ahmad ibn panbal incxurred 
his displeasure for defending the faith with arguments or reason. But gradually 
the movement gathered strength and began to be openly preached almost at 
the same time in different places of the Muslim world—in Mesopotamia by abu 
al-Hasan ‘Ali bin Isma‘il al-Ash‘ari (d. 330 or 334/941 or 945), in Egypt by 
al-Tahawi (d. 331/942), and in Samarqand by abu Mansur al-Maturidi (d. 333/ 
iJ44). But of these three, al-Agh‘ari became the most popular hero, before 
whom the Mu‘tazilite system (the rationalist Kaldm) went down, and he 
came to be known as the founder of the orthodox philosophical theology, 
and the school founded by him was named after him as Ash'arism, 

Al-A^^ari was bom at Basrah. Regarding his date of birth there is difference 
of opinion. Ibn ^allikan, in his discussion of the life of al-Ash*ari, mentions 
that he was bom in 260 or 270/873 or 883 and died at Baghdad in 330/941 
or some time after that.* According to Shibli l^u‘maju and ibn ‘Asakir (the 
author of Tc^yytn al-Muftari, on the life and teachings of al-Ash‘ari), 

he was bom in 270/873 and died in 330/941.^ He was buried between Kar^ 
and Bab al-Basrah (the gate of Basrah). He was a descendant of abu Musa 

* Al- Shafiraatani, al-MUal w-al-Nihal, p. 50. 

® The subject originally was not call^ ‘Jim al-Kalam. This name was given 
afterwards, during al-Mamun's time. See Shibli. ‘Jim al-KcUam, p. 31. 

• Ibn Khallikan. Wafaydt al*A‘yfin, p. 454. 

’ fihibli, op. cU., p. 56. 
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al-Ash‘ari, one of the famous Companions of the Prophet. Al-Ash‘ari, in his 
early youth, came xinder the care of the great Mu‘tazilite scholar of the Basrite 
school, abu ‘Ali Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubba’i, and, as a disciple 
of his, became an adherent of the Mu^tas^te school and continued to support 
its doctrines up to the age of forty. After that therfe happened a sudden change 
in his mind and one day he went to the Mosque of Basrah and declared: “He 
who knows me, knows who I am, and he who does not know me, let* him know 
that I am abu al-^Q-san ‘Ali al-Ash‘ari, that I used to maintain that the 
Qur’an is created, that eyes of men shall not see God, and that the creatures 
create their actions. Lo! I repent that I hare been a Mu^tazilite. I renounce 
these opinions and I take the engagement to refute the Mu‘tazilites and expose 
their infamy and turpitude.’’ What brought about this sudden change in 
al-Ash‘ari is not definitely known to us. Shibli in his ^Ilm al-Kaldm says that 
“the change came to him due to some directions which he had obtained in 
a dream. ”8 Ibn Khalhkan mentions in this connection the story of a public 
discussion in which al-Ash‘ari met his old Mu‘tazilite teacher, al-.Jubba’i, on 
the problem of sald}i wa asla^, i.e., the problem whether God’s actions are to 
be based on rational consideration and whether He is bound to do what is 
best for Hi« creatures. Al-Ash^ari came to al-Jubba’i and presented the case of 
three brothers, one being God-fearing, another godless, and a third having died 
as a child, and asked him as to what would be their positions in the next world. 
Al-Jubba’i could not give a satisfactory and consistent reply to that question 
and, on his having failed to justify rationally the Mu'tazilite doctrine of saldJ^ 
wa dslalp, al-A^‘ari abandoned the Mu'tazilite camp.® But whatever might 
have been the cause of this change, when he changed he was terribly in earnest. 
After the change he wrote a number of books and ibn Furak says that the 
number amounted to three hundred, Ibn ^Asakir Dimashqi has given the 
titles of ninety-three of them, but only a few have been preserved and are 
eniunerated by Brockelmann. His work al-Ihaiiah ^an UsiU aUDiydnah was 
printed at Hyderabad, Deccan (India), in 1321/1903 and a small treatise Bisdlah 
fi Istii^dn al-Khaud fi al-Kaldm was printed in 1323/1905 and reprinted at 
Hyderabad in 1344/1925. Ai-Ash‘arrs other famous works are al-Maqaddt al- 
Isldmlyyln (published in Istanbid in 1348/1929), Kitdh ah Shark w-al-Taf^l, 
Luma\ Mu^jaZj Fadah al-Burhdn, and Tab%n. Of these books the Maqdldt al- 
Isldmlyyin wa Ihhtildf ahMusalllyyln is the most authentic book on the views of 
different schools about religious dogmas and doctrines. AhMaqdldt was written 
much earlier than the other books on the same subject, such as Shahrastani’s 
Kitdb al-Milal w-al-Nih^^ or ibn Hazm’s al-Fasl fi aUMilal w-al-Ahwd- w-al- 
Nifml. Ibn Taimiyyah said ir.his that the most compre¬ 

hensive of the books" he went through on the views of different people on the 
basic principles of Islam was al-A^^ari’s al-Maqdldt al-Isldmly^n and that 
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he (ai-Ash'ari) discussed many of such views in details as were not even 
mentioned by others. Ibn al-Qayyim also spoke very highly of this work. In 
la^Hddi aUArwah and Ijtinid^ cd-Juyush al-lsldrmyyah, he said, “Shahrastani, 
‘Abd al-Qahir Baghdadi, and other later writers on the subject simply copied 
from al-Ash^ari's book and did not discuss the views in details.*' Al-Ash^arfs 
other famous book al-Ihdnah ^an Uml al-Diydnah seems to have been written 
by him just after his abandoning the Mu‘tazilite views. In this book we find 
he is almost a Zahirite. The reaction against the Mu‘tazilite speculation .might 
have been very strong in his mind at that period. Al-Maqdldt seems to be a 
later work. The Risdlah fi Istihsdn al-Khaud deals with the objecvions raised 
by the extremely orthodox against the use of Kaldm, and the replies given 
by al-Ash'ari, justifying its use in matters of faith. Al-Ash‘ari's theology has 
been discussed mainly in these books. He had a good number of pupils who 
passed as famous theologians and who spread and developed his doctrines 
and dogmas. Some of those older Ash*arites were abu Sahl Saluqi, abu Quffal, 
abu Zaid Maruzi, ?ahir bin Abmad, Hafiz abu Bakr Jurjani, Shaikh abu 
Muhammad Tabari, and abu al-Hasan Bahili. Some of the pupils of these 
older Ash*arites became still more famous and the best known among them 
are Qadi abu Bakr Baqiliani, abu Bakr bin Furak, abu al-Qasim al-Qushairi 
and abu Ishaq Isfra’ini and his pupil abu a]-Ma‘ali al-Juwaini, known as Imam 
al-Haramain.i<^ 


B 

A^‘ARITE THEOLOGY 

Al-Ash‘ari maintaines an intermediary position between the two diametrically 
opposed schools of thought prevailing at the time. He had to fight against 
both the opposing parties. At the one extreme were the Mu‘tazilites who made 
reason in preference to revelation the sole criterion of truth and reality and, 
thus, passed slowly into comparatively innocuous heretics. At the other 
extreme were the orthodox groups, particularly the Zahirites, the Mujassimites 
(Anthropomorphists), the Mubaddithln (Traditionists), and the Jurists, all 
of which were wholly opposed to the use of reason or Kaldm in defending or 
explaining religious dogmas and condemned any discussion about them as 
innovation. Al-Ash^ari wrote his al-Khaud mainly to meet the objec¬ 

tions raised by the orthodox school against the use of reason in matters of 
faith. In that treatise he says: “A section of the people (i.e., the Zahirites and 
other orthodox people) made capital out of their own ignorance; discussions 
and rational thinking about matters of faith became a heavy burden for them, 
and, therefore, they became inclined to blind faith and blind following (taqlld). 
They condemned those who tried to rationalize the principles of religion as 
^innovators.’ They considered discussion about motion, rest, body, accident, 

® Shibli. <yp, ctL, pp. 56. 57. 
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coloiir, space, atom, the leaping of atoms, and attributes of God, to be an 
innovation and a sin. They said that had such discussions been the right thing, 
the Prophet and his Companions would have definitely done so; they further 
pointed out that the Prophet, before his death, discussed and fully explained 
all those mattera which were necessary frc«n the religious point of view, leaving 
none of them to be discussed by his foUowers; and since he did not discuss 
the problems mentioned above, it was evident that to discuss them must be 
regarded as an innovation.” 

They further contended that these so-called theological problems were either 
known to the Prophet and his Companions and yet they kept silent and did 
not discuss them or they were not known to them. If they knew them and 
yet did not discuss them, we are also to follow them in keeping silent, and 
if they could remain unaware of them we can also do so. In both eases dis¬ 
cussion about them would be an “innovation.” These were, in brief, their 
objections against the use of Kaldm in matters of faith. 

Al-A^‘ari, then, proceeds to justify theological discussions about matters 
of faith. He tries to meet these objections in three ways. First, by turning the 
objections of the orthodox against themselves by pointing out to them that 
the Prophet had not said that those who would discuss these problems were 
to be condemned and charged as innovators. Hence, their charging or con¬ 
demning others as innovators was itself an innovation, for it amounted to 
discussion about matters which the Prophet did not discuss, and condemn 
the action of those whom the Prophet did not condemn. 

Secondly, “the Prophet was not unaware of all these problems of body, 
accident, motion, rest, atoms, etc., though he did not discuss each of them 
separately. The general principles (mul) underlying these problems are present 
in general, not in details, in the Qur^an-and the Sunnah.” Al-Ash'ari then 
proceeds to prove his contention by citing verses from the Qur’an and the 
sayings of the Prophet, and thereby showing that the principles underlying 
the problems of hxirhahy sukun, taukld, etc., are, as a matter of fact, present in 
the Qur’an and the Sunnah.^^ 

Thirdly, “the Prophet was not unaware of these matters and knew them in 
detail, but as problems about them did not arise during his life-time, there was 
no question of his discussing or not discussing them.” The Companions of the 
Prophet discussed and argued about many religious matters which appeared 
during their life-time, although there was no direct and explicit “sa^dng” of 
the Prophet about them, and because of the absence of any explicit injunction 
from the Prophet they differed in their judgments about them. Had the ques¬ 
tion, for instance, of the creation of the Qur’an, or of atoms or substance, 
been raised in so many words in the life of the Prophet, he would have definitely 
discussed and explained it as he did in the case of all those problems which 
were then raised. “There is no direct verdict (na,^f) from the Prophet, for 
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instance, as to whether the Qur’an is created or uncreated. If to call the 
Qur’an created is an ‘innovation/ then, on the same ground, to call it un¬ 
created must also be an ‘innovation.’” Al-Ash‘ari then concludes that Islam 
is not opposed to the use of reason; on the other hand, rationalization of faith 
is a necessity in Islam: 

Al-Ash*ari discussed the main theological problems in his Maqoldt al-Islamiy- 
yin and ahihdnah ^an UsiU al-Diymiah. In these books al-Ash‘ari selects a 
few principles which distinguish the Ash‘arites from the Mu‘tazilite school of 
thought. Later on al-Qhazali put them in a consolidated form in his 
as the “Principles of Faith” or QawW^id ah^AqdHd, and Imam Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi explained them more elaborately. The main problems 
about which the Ash*arites differed from the Mu‘tazilites are: (1) The con- 
ce])tion of God and the nature of His attributes. (2) Freedom of the h uman 
Aviil. (3) The criterion of truth and the standard of good and evil. (4) The 
vision (myall) of God, (5) Createdness of the Qur’an. (6) Possibility of 
burdening the creatures with impossible tasks. (7) Promise of reward and 
threat of punishment. (8) The rational or non-rational basis of God’s actions. 
(9) Whether God is bound to do what is best for His creatures.*® 

The problems discussed by the Ash‘arites in their system may be broadly 
classified into two categories: (i) theological, and (ii) metaphysical. 

G 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE A^‘ARITE 

THEOLOGY 

1. Conception of God and the Nature of His AUrih%Ues. —According to the 
Ash‘arites, God is one, unique, eternal, existent Being; He is not a substance, 
not a body, not an accident, not limited to any direction, and not in any space. 
He possesses attributes such as knowledge, power, life, will; He is hearing 
and seeing and has speech. 

About the nature of divine attributes two extreme views were held before 
the Ash‘arites. On the one hand, there were the extreme Attributists (Sifatis), 
the Anthropomorphists (Mujassimin), and the Comparers (Mushabbihin), who 
maintained that God possesses all the attributes mentioned in the Qur’an and 
that ail such attributes as God’s having hands, legs, ears, eyes, and His sitting 
firmly (isHwa) on His Throne must be taken in their literal sense. Such a 
view of the attributes of God is pure anthropomorphism, implying God’s 
bodily existence. On the other hand, there were the Mu‘tazilites who held that 
God is one, eternal, unique, absolute Being, having no touch of dualism in 
Him. His essence is self-contained. He does not possess any attributes apart 
from His essence. His essence is, for instance, knowing, powerful, seeing, will- 
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ing, etc. They denied the attributes of God as anything other than an«' 
addition to His essence. 

The Ash'arites maintained a view which was, so to say, a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the two extreme views. In agreement with the Sfatis and in opposition 
to the Mu‘tazilites and the *‘philosophers” (those who were under Greek in¬ 
fluence), the Ash‘arites held that God possesses attributes in general. They 
classified the attributes of God into two main groups: (i) sifdt-i saVnyyah, 
or negative attributes, and (ii) wujudlyyah or existential or positive 

attributes. According to them, the sifdt-i wuj'udlyyah, which they also called 
sifdt-i ‘aqliyyah or rational attributes, were seven: knowledge, power, will, 
life, hearing, seeing, and speech. 

The extreme Sifatis asserted that even those attributes of God which imply 
His bodily existence are also to be taken in their true literal sense. As against 
them, the Ash‘arites maintained that God possesses the apparently anthropo¬ 
morphic attributes no doubt, but these should be understood not in their 
literal sense. They are to be believed in bila kaifa, without asking ‘‘how,” and 
bila tashblhy without drawing any comparison.^^ 

The Ash‘arites here introduced a principle that the attributes of God are 
unique and fundamentally different from those of the created beings and as 
such should not be compared to them. This is known as the doctrine of muMkd- 
lajak, or absolute difference. This doctrine signifies that if any quality or term 
is applied to God, it must be imderstood in a unique sense and never taken 
in the sense in which it is normally used when applied to created beings. 
Because of the doctrine of mukhdktfaK the Ash‘arites held that we are not 
allowed to ascribe any attribute to God unless it is expressly so applied in 
the Qur'an. God's attributes differ from those of the creattu*e8, not in degree 
but in kind, i.e., in their whole nature. 

The Ash‘arites, as against the Mu'tazilites, held that “God has attributes 
which inhere eternally in Him and are in addition to His essence.”^® These 
attributes are eternal, but they are neither identical with His essence, nor 
are they quite different from or other than His essence. God is knowing, 
for instance, means that God possesses knowledge as an attribute, which 
is inherent in God, and although it is not exactly the same as His essence, 
yet it is not something qidte different from and other than Hir essence. The 
Ash‘arites, here, maintained a very difficult position. They were between the 
two horns of a dilemma. They could neither assert the eternal attributes of 
God to be identical with nor wholly different from the essence of God. 

They could not agree to the Mu‘tazilite view and assert the identity of the 
attributes with the essence of God, because that would be a virtual denial of 
the attributes. They could not also assert that these eternal attributes are 
something absolutely different, or other than and separate, from God, 
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IS that would lead to multiplicity of eternals, and go against divine unity. 
They, therefore, maintained that these attributes are, in one sense, included 
n and, in another sense, excluded from, the essence of Grod.^® It is common 
knowledge that the Ash^arites contended that essence (mdJityyah) , and attri¬ 
butes (sifdt) are two different things and they cannot be otherwise in the 
case of God, the Supreme Being. The Ash‘arites made a distinction between 
the meaning or connotation (mafkum) of a thing and its reality (haqiqah). 
So far as their meaning is concerned, the attributes and the essence of God 
are not the same and as such the attributes are in addition to the essence of 
God, i.e., they have differ^t meanings. The meaning of Mat (essence) is 
different from the meanings of different attributes, (jlod’s essence, for instance, 
is not knowing or powerful or wise, but so far as their ultimate fyjufqah (reality 
or application) is concerned, the attributes are inherent in the divine essence, 
and hence are not something quite different from or other than the essence 
of God.i’ 

In support of the above view of theirs, the A^'arites advanced the following 
arguments. 

The analogical argument of the A^‘arites of the older generation: God’s 
actions prove that He is knowing, powerful, and willing; so they also prove 
that He possesses knowledge, power, will, etc., because the ground of inference 
cannot differ in different things. What is true in the case of a created being 
must also be true in the case of the Divine Being.In the case of a human 
being, by “knowing” we mean one who possesses knowledge and even common 
sense and draws a line of demarcation between an essence and its attributes. 
On the same analogy, distinction must be drawn between the essence of God 
and His attributes. The essence and the attributes should not be supposed to 
be blended in the Divine Being. Hence the attributes of God cannot be 
identical with His essence, as the Mu‘tazilites held. But this analogical 
reasoning is very weak, for what is true of a finite being need not necessarily 
be true of an infinite being. But, according to the doctaine of muMMifah, 
God’s knowledge or power or will and, as a matter of fact, aO His rational 
attributes signify quite different meanings when applied to created beings. 

Secondly, they argued that if all the attributes of God are identical with 
His essence, the divine essence must be a homogeneous combination of contra¬ 
dictory qualities. For instance, God is merciful (raf^lm) and also revengeful 
(qahhdr ); both the contradictory attributes would constitute the essence of 
God, which is one, imique, and indivisible (ahad)^ and that is absurd. 

Further, if the attributes are identical with God’s essence, and if^ for instance. 
His being knowing, powerful, and living is His essence itself, no useful purpose 
will be served by ascribing them to Him, for that would ultimately be the 
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virtual application of His essence to itself, which is useless. Hence the divine 
attributes cannot be identical with the divine essence. 

Thirdly, if the attributes of God are not distinct from His essence, the 
meanings of the different attributes will be exactly the same, for GJod’s essence 
is a simple and indivisible unity. The meanings of knowing, willing, and living, 
for instance, will be exactly the same, and thus knowledge wili mean power, 
or power wili mean life, and so on.^® This also is an absurdity. These different 
attributes imply different meanings and hence they cannot be identical with 
God’s essence. His essence is one and He possesses many attributes which 
etem^y inhere in Him and, though not identical with His essence, yet they 
are not absolutely different from His essence. 

2. Free-wiU. —On the question of free-will or on the ability of man to 
choose and produce actions, the Ash‘arites took up again an intermediary 
position between the libertarian and fatalistic views, held by the Mu^tazilites 
and the Jabrites respectively. The orthodox people and the Jabrites maintained 
a pure fatalistic view. They held that human actions are, predetermined and 
predestined by God. Man has no power to produce any action. “Everything,” 
they contended, “is from God.” God has absolute power over everything 
including human will and human actions. The Mu‘tazilites and the Qadarites, 
on the other hand, held that man has full power to produce an action and has 
complete freedom in his choice, though the power was created in him by God. 

The Ash'arites struck a middle path. They made a distinction between 
creation (Mfdq) and acquisition {hash) of an action. God, according to the 
Ash'arites, is the creator (kMliq) of human actions and man is the acquisitor 
fmuktasib). “Actions of human beings are created (rmktiuq) by God, the 
creatures are not capable of creating any action,”®** “There is no creator except 
God and the actions of man are, therefore, HLs creation.”®^ Power (gvdrah)^ 
according to them, is either (i) original (qndlmoh) or (ii) derived (hdAiQyih). 
The original power alone is effective. Derived power can create nothing. The 
power possessed by man is given by God and as such it is derived.®® Al- 
Ash'ari said, “The 4inie meaning of acquisition is the occurrence of a thing 
or event due to derived power, and it is an acquisition for the person by 
whose derived power it takes place.”®® God is, thus, the creator of human 
actions and man is the acquisitor. Man cannot create anything; he cannot 
initiate work. God alone can create, because absolute creation is His pre¬ 
rogative. God caeates in man the power and the ability to perform an act. He 
also creates in him the power to make a free choice between two 

alternatives—between right and wrong. This free choice of man is not effective 
in producing the action. It is the habit or nature of God to create the action 
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corresponding to the choice and power created by Himself in man. Thus, the 
action of man is created by God, both as to initiative and as to production 
or completion. Man is free only in making the choice between alternatives 
and also in intending to do the particular action freely chosen. Man, in making 
this choice and intending to do the act, acquires (iHisdh) either the me^ 
of appreciation and reward from God if he makes the right choice, or the 
demerit of condemnation and punishment if he makes the wrong choice. The 
Asii'arites, thus, in order to avoid the fatalistic position, introduced the doc¬ 
trine of acquisition by which, they thought, they could accoimt for man’s 
free-will and lay responsibility upon him . Man has no free-will in the Mu'tazilite 
sense; he has no real and effective power, but has some derived power by 
which he acquires a share in the production of the act. In the case of voluntary 
actions of human beings, there are, so to say, two causes. The action is the 
combined effect of the real cause, God, and the choice and intention of man, 
the aequisitor, the possessor of ineffective power because of its being derived 
power. God creates in two ways: either with a locus (ma^aU) or without a 
locus. Human actions are His creation with a locus.®^ “GJod creates, in man, 
the power, ability, choice, and will to perform an act, and man, endowed with 
this derived power, chooses freely one of the alternatives and intends or wills 
to do the action, and, corresponding to this intention, God creates and com¬ 
pletes the action.”^ It is this Intention on the part of man which makes him 
responsible for his deeds. Man cannot take the initiative in any matter, nor 
can he originate any action. But the completion of the act is partially due to 
his intention. He, thus, acquires the merit or demerit of the action because 
of his intending to do a good or bad action. Man’s free choice is, so to say, 
an occasion for God’s causing the action corresponding to that choice. In this 
the Ash^arites come very close to the occasionalism of Malebranche which 
was expounded in Europe eight centuries and a half later. This correspondence 
and harmony between the choice of man and God’s creation, according to the 
Ash‘arites, is not due to a harmony established by GJod previously, but because 
of His habit or nature to create the harmony whenever human action is done. 

This, in short, is the solution of the problem of free-will offered by the 
Ash'arites, The Ash*arite view on this problem is not free from logical and 
ethical difficulties. It was really very difficult for them to reconcile the absolute 
determination of all events by God with man’s accoimtability and responsi- 

s ' 

bility for his deeds. Sonie, of the later A^^arites, particularly Imam Fakhr 
al-Din discarded tfie veil of acquisition in order to escape the charge 

of fatalism, and advocated naked determinism.*® 

3. The Problem of Reason and Revelation and the Criterion of Good and Evil .— 
The A§h‘arites differ from the Mu^tazilites on the question whether reason or 
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revelation shonld be the basis or source of truth and reality . Both the schools 
admit the necessity of reason for the rational understanding of faith, but they 
differ with regard to the question whether revelation or reason is more fun¬ 
damental and, in c^e of a conflict, whether reason or revelation is to get 
preference. The Mu'taziKtes held that reason is more fundamental than revela¬ 
tion and is to be preferred to revelation. Revelation merely confirms what is 
accepted by reason and, if there be a conflict between the two, reason is to 
be preferred and revelation must be so interpreted as to be in conformity with 
the dictates of reason. 

The Ash'arites, on the other hand, held that revelation is more funda¬ 
mental as the source of ultimate truth and reality, and reason should merely 
confirm what is given by revelation. The Ash'arites prefer revelation to reason in 
case of a conflict between the two. As a matter of fact, this is one of the funda¬ 
mental principles in which the rational Kaldm of the Mu'tazilites differs from 
the orthodox Kaldm of the Ash'arites. If pure reason is made the sole basis or 
source of truth' and reality, including the truth and reality of the most fun¬ 
damental principles or concepts on wliich Islam is based, it would be a pure 
speculative philosophy or at best a rational theology in general and not a 
doctrinal theology of a particidar historic religion, i.e., that of Islam in par¬ 
ticular. Islam is based on certain fundament!*,! principles or concepts which, 
being supraaensible in nature, are incapable of rational proof. These principles, 
first, must be believed in on the basis of revelation. Revelation, thus, is the 
real basis of the truth and reality of these basic doctrines of Islam. This faith, 
based on revelation, must be rationalized. Islam as a religion, no doubt, 
admits the necessity of rationalizing its faith. But to admit the necessity of 
rationalizing faith is not to admit pure reason or analytic thought to be the 
sole source or basis of Islam as a religion. Reason, no doubt, has the right to 
judge Islam and its basic principles, but what is to be judged is of such a 
nature that it cannot submit to the judgment of reason except on its own 
terms. Reason must, therefore, be subordinated to revelation. Its function is 
to rationalize faith in the basic principles of Islam and not to question 
the validity or truth of the principles established on the basis of revelation 
as embodied in the Qur’an and the Suimah. The problem of the criterion of 
good and evil follows as a corollary to the problem of reason and revelation. 
The problem of good and evil is one of the most controversial problems of 
Islamic theology. The Mu'tazilites held that reason, and not revelation, is 
the criterion or standard of moral judgment, i.e., of the goodness and badness 
of an action. The truth and moral value of things and human actions must 
be determined by reason. They contended that moral qualities of good and 
ovil are objective; they are inherent in the very nature of things or actions 
and as such can be known by reason and decided to be good or bad. 

The A^‘arites, as against the Mu‘tazilites, held that revelation and not 
reason is the real authority or criterion to determine what is good and what 
is bad. Goodness and badness of actions (hiLsn wa qvh^) are not quaUties 
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inhering in them; these are mere accidents (a'rad ). Actions>in-themselves are 
neither good nor bad. Divine Law makes them good or bad. 

In order to make the ground of controversy between the Mu^tazilites and 
the Ash'arites clearer, we may explain here the three different senses in which 
these two terms, good and evil, are used,®' 

(i) Good and evil are sometimes used in the sense of perfection and defect 
respectively. When we say «hat a certain thing or action is good or bad (for 
instance, knowledge is good and ignorance is bad), we mean that it is a quality 
ivhich makes its possessor perfect or implies a defect in him. 

(ii) These terms are also used in a utilitarian sense meaning gain and loss 
in worldly affairs. Whatever is useful or has utility in our experience is good, 
and the opposite of it is bad- So whatever is neither useful nor harmful is 
neither good nor bad. 

Both the Ash^arites and the Mu^tazilites agree that in the two senses, men¬ 
tioned above, reason is the criterion or standard of good and evil. There is no 
difference of opinion in the above two senses. But good and bad in the second 
sense may vary from time to time, from individual to individual, and from place 
to place. In this sense there will be nothing permanently or universally good or 
bad; what is good to one may be bad to others and vice versa. This implies 
that good and evil are subjective and not objective and real. Hence actions 
are neither good nor bad, but experience or workability would make them so 
and, therefore, they can be known by reason without the help of revelation. 

(iii) Good and evil are also used in a third sense of commendable and praise¬ 
worthy or condenmable in this world and rewardable or punishable, as the 
case may be, in the other world. 

The Agh^arites maintained that good and evil in their third sense must 
be known through revelation, not by reason as the Mu^tazilites had held. 
According to the A8h‘arites, revelation alone decides whether an action is good 
or bad. What is commanded by 8har' is good, and what is prohilnted is fekci. 
8har* can convert previously-de<dMed-good into bad and vice verm. As ac^ns 
by themselves are neither good nor bad, there is nothing in them which would 
make them rewardable (good) or punishable (bad). They are made rewardable 
or punishable by revelation or Shar\ As there is no quality of good or evil 
seated in the very ^ature of an act, there can be no question of knowing it 
by reason. 

4. The Troblem of the Eternity of the Qur'an .—There was a great controversy 
over the que.stion whether the Qm’*an is created or uncreated and eternal. 
'I'his question is bound up >vith another question whether speech is one of 
GixVs attributes or not. The orthodox section of the Muslims, including thi 
Ash^arites, held that God has it as One of His seven rational attributes, and 
as His attributes are eternal, divine speech, i.e., the Qurian, is also evernal. 

” Qrtdi ‘Add ami Sayyid Sharif. Maymqif, Vol. IV, p. 182; MuaaUam aX-TMubul, 
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As regards the eterrdt}'’ of the Qur’an, the A^'arites adopted again an inter- 
jr ediary position between the extreme views of the ^abirites and the Mu'tazi- 
lives. The Hanbalites and other Zahirites (extreme orthodox schools) held 
that the speech of Grod, i.e., the Qur'an, is composed of letters, words, and 
sounds which inhere in the essence of God and is, therefore, eternal. Some 
of the Hanbalites went to the extreme and asserted that even the cover and 
the binding of the Qur’an are eternal.*® The Mu^tazilites and a section of the 
Bafidites went to the other extreme and maintained that the Qur’an was 
created. They denied aO attributes of God, including the attribute of speech, 
on the ground that if it be an eternal attribute of God, there woidd be multi¬ 
plicity of eternals, to believe which is polytheism and confcraiy to the basic 
principles of Islam. They further argued that ‘The Qur’an is composed of parts, 
successively arranged parts, and whatever is compos^ of such parts must 
be temporal.”*® Hence the Qur’an must be created. The Ash^arites maintained 
that the Qur’an is composed of words and sounds, but these do not inhere in 
the essence of God. They made a distinction between the outward and con¬ 
crete expression of the Qur’an in language, and the real, self-subsistent mean¬ 
ing of it, and held that the Qur’an, as expressed in words and sounds, is, no 
doubt, temporal fhadt^hj; but against the Mu'tazilites they asserted that the 
Qur’an in its meanings is uncreated and eternal. The “self-subsisting meaning” 
eternally inheres in the essence of God. These meanings are expressed; their 
expression in language is temporal and created. It is so because the same mean¬ 
ing, while remaining the same, might be expressed differently at different 
times, in different places by different persons or nations. They further main¬ 
tained that this meaning is an attribute other than knowledge and will and, 
as such, inheres eternally in the essence of God and is, therefore, eternal.®® 

In support of this contention the Ash‘arites advanced the following argu¬ 
ments 


(i) The Qm’an is “knowledge from God”; it is, therefore, inseparable from 
God’s attribute of knowledge which is eternal and imcreated. Hence it is also 
eternal and uncreated. 

(ii) Grod created everything by His word kun (be) and this word, which is 
in the Qur’an, could not have been a created one, otherwise a created word 
wotdd be a, creator, which is absurd. Hence Grod's word is imcreated, i.e.. 
eternal. j 

(iii) The Qur’an makes a distinction between creation fkhalqj and command 
(amr) when It says, “Are not the creation and command His alone?” Hence 
Grod’s command^ His word or kaldm, which is definitely something other than 
created things (inakhluq). must be uncreated and eternal. 

(iv) Further, Gk>d says to Moses, “I have chosen thee over mankind with 


Baihaqi, Kitdb cU-Aama^ w-al-Sijai^ p. 198. 
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My apostolate and My word.” This verse signifies that God has speech. Again, 
Moses is addressed by God with the words: “Lo, I am thy Lord.” Now, if 
the word which addresses Moses is a created thing, it would mean that a created 
thing asserts that it is Moses’ Lord (God), which is absurd. God’s word, there¬ 
fore, must be eternal. The Ash‘arites further pointed out that all the different 
arguments advanced by the Mu'tazilites (and in Shark-i Mawdqif as many 
as eight such arguments have been mentioned), in support of their view that 
the Qur’an is created, would apply only to the expressed Qur’an and not to 
the real Qur’an, the latter being the “meanings of the Qur’an.”®^ 

5. The Problem of the Beatific Vision ,—On the question of the beatific vision, 
the A^‘arites, true to their attitude of reconciliation, again tried to adopt a 
course Ijdng midway between the extreme anthropomorphic view of the ?ahi- 
rites and other orthodox Muslims on the one hand and the view of the Mu'tazi- 
lites and the “philosophers” on the other. The extreme orthodox Muslims and 
the Zahirites, in particular, held that it is possible to see God and the righteous 
j>ersons would actually have His vision as the chief reward for their good 
actions. They further held that God is settled firmly on His Throne, He exists 
in different directions, and is capable of being pointed out. The Mu^tazilites 
and the “philosophers” denied the possibility of seeing God with eyes, as that 
would imply His bodily existence, which is absurd. The Ash‘arites, as against 
the Mu'tazilites and the “philosophers,” and in agreement with the orthodox 
class, held that it is possible to see God;^® but they could not agree to their 
view that God is extended and can be shown by pointing out. They 
accepted the philosophical principle that whatever is extended or spatial must 
be contingent and temporal, and God is not an extended and temporal beii^. 
This admission landed them into a difficulty, for if God is not extended and 
only extended things can be seen, €Jod cannot be seen;®^ but this conclusion 
conflicts with their position that beatific vision is possible. So, in order to get 
out of this difficulty, they asserted the possibility of seeing an object even 
if it is not present before the perceiver.^® This was a very peculiar and xmtenable 
position, for it repudiated all the principles of optics. 

It is possible to see God even though oiur sense of vision does not receive 
the corresponding “impression” of the object on it. Besides, it is possible for 
God to create in human beings the capacity to see Him without the necessary 
conditions of vision, such as the presence, in concrete form, of the object itself 
in space and time, normal condition of the appropriate sense-organ, absence 
of hindrance or obstruction to perception, and so on; and though Gk)d is xm- 
extended and does not exist in space and time, “yet He may make Himself 
visible to His creature like the full moon.” They further contended that the 

Dhahabi. Mlzan al-I*tiddl (Allahabad edition), pp. 179-93; al-A8h‘ari, al- 
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vision of God is possible withoiit any impression on our sense-organ for another 
reason. There is practioaliy no difference between a '"sensation” and an '"after¬ 
image” except that the sensation possesses an additional quality over and 
above the common qualities present in both, and this additional quality, i. e., 
impression on the sense-organ produced by the extemal object, does not make 
any difference in the perception of an object. Hence, though this impression 
is tnisaing in the case of seeing God, it may still be called “seeing.” The weak¬ 
ness of this argument is apparent to any student of psychology, because an 
after-image is possible only when it is preceded by an actual impression of 
the object on the sense-organ. The actual impression of the object is, there¬ 
fore, a precondition of an after-image in the case of beatidc viaioa too. 

The Ash'arites were faced with another difficulty. The Mu'tazilites had 
pointed out that if seeing of Grod is possible, it must be possible under all 
circumstances and at all times, for this possibility is due either to Hk essen<^ 
or to an inseparable attribute in Him. In either case, it should be possible at 
all times- And if it is possible at all times, it must be possible now; and if it 
is ^possible to see Him now, we must see Him now, for when all the conditions 
of “vision” are present, the actual seeing must take place. The Ash"arites met 
this objection in a very naive manner by saying, “We do not admit the necessity 
of actual seeing taking place, even when all its eight conditions are present.” 

The Ash'arites supported their views on the basis of revelation. According 
to the Qur’an, Moses asked of God, “0, my Lord, show Thyself to me so 
that I can see Thee.” Had seeing been impossible, Moses would not have said 
so, for, otherwise, it mtist be assumed that either he knew its impossibility 
or did not, and both the alternatives are absurd, because, an intelligent person 
like him could not have been ignorant of this impossibility and could not have 
asked for what he knew was impossible. 

Again, according to the Qur’an, God said to Moses, “If the mountain remains 
fixed in its place, you can see Me,’ ’ and if the antecedent is possible the con¬ 
sequent must be possible. Here, evidently, the antecedent, fixity of the moim- 
tain, is in itself a possible thing. Therefore, the consequent, the vision of God, 
must also be possible. Some other verses also support the conclusion.^® 

There are a few more controversial problems of secondary importance, 
in which the Ash'arites differed from the Mu"tazilites. These are, for example, 
promise of reward and threat of punishment by Giod; whether Grod can 
make His creatures responsible for the actions for which they have no ability; 
whether God’s actions are bound to be based on rational considerations and 
on purpose; whether He is bound to do what is best for His creatures; and 
whether the knowledge of God or recognition of His existence is based on 
reason or revelation. 

These theological problems of secondary importance are more or less the corol¬ 
laries of the main principles in which the A§h‘arites and Mu'taziiites differed. 
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The Ash‘arites held that God is the only real cause of everything; He alone 
possesses real and effective power and this power is unlimited; His will is 
absolutely free—not determined by anything. Whatever power human beings 
apparently possess is given by God. Man does not possess any real and effective 
power. God, being absolutely free in His action, is not bound to act on rational 
purpose. He does not act teleologically for, otherwise. His actions would be 
determined by something external to and other than Himself and He would 
not remain absolutely free. External purpose would put a limit to God’s 
omnipotence. Like Spinoza, al-Ash‘ari held that there is no purpose in the 
mind of God which would determine His activity. From tliis anti-teleological 
view it follows that as God’s action is not teleological, He is not bound to do 
what is best for His creatures. He does whatever He wills. But as He is an 
absolutely intelligent and just being. His actions, as a matter of fact, are all 
full of wisdom.®’ 

As against the Mu‘tazilites, the Ash'arites held that God can make us 
responsible for the actions which we have no power to do. The Mu^tazilites held 
that God cannot do so, because that would be an irrational and unjust act 
on His part. It is admitted by all schools of thought in Islam that power or 
ability of men to do a thing is given by God. But opinions differ on the question 
whether this power or ability is really effective in producing any action. The 
Mu‘tazilites and the Qadarites held that man’s power is fully effective and can 
produce an action. But the Ash'arites maintained that, being derivative, it 
can have no effective force. Similar are their respective positions with regard 
to the ability to act. This ability is no doubt given by God as an accident, but 
the Mu'tazilites, particularly abu al-Hudhail ‘AUaf, held that this ability is 
given to man simultaneottsly with the performance of the act. But the Ash'arites 
maintained that it is given before the actual performance of the act;®* but 
being a mere accident in man, it has only a momentary existence and is of 
no practical use to man in performing the act. As a matter of fact, it ceases 
to exist when the actual action takes place. Man, therefore, does the act, 
practically without having the power and the ability to do so. He is held 
responsible for his actions because of his choosing freely one of the two alter¬ 
native actions and inteiiding to do the action so chosen. But neither his choice 
nor his intention can produce the action. It is God who creates the action 
and is thus its effective and real cause.®® 

There is an almost similar controversy ov^r the question of God’s promise 
of reward to the virtuous and His threat of punishment to the wrong-doer. 
This was one of the five main problems with which the Mu'tazilite movement 
started.^® The Mu'tazilites held that God is bound to fulfil His promises of 
reward and punishment. Every action, good or bad, must take its own course 
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and be followed by its logical and normal consequence. A right action, there¬ 
fore, must be followed by its reward and a wrong one by pu n ishment. God 
has made promises in the Qur’an and He, being a just being, cannot do other¬ 
wise, i.e., He cannot punish the virtuous and forgive the wrong-doer. 

On the other hand, the Ash^arites maintained that, being all-powerful and 
absolutely free in His will, God can punish His creatures even if they have 
not committed any sins or reward His creatures even though they have done 
no virtuous deeds. There is nothing binding on God; His will is not subject 
to teleological considerations. It is by the inner necessity of His own nature 
that He fulfils His promises of reward to the virtuous and does not do 
otherwise. And it is in His infinite mercy that He may forgive any wrong¬ 
doer or vicious person, in spite of the threats of punishment for his vicious 
acts. This act of forgiveness will also be in accordance with His nature as the 
most generous and gracious being. 


D 

ASH^ARITE METAPHYSICS 

AI-Ash'ari’s interest was purely theological and his discussions did not con¬ 
tain much metaphysics.*^ But the subsequent Ash^arites found it impossible 
to achieve their main object of defending the faith and harmonizing reason 
with revelation without making reference to the ultimate nature of reality. 
Al-Ash'ari’s theological system was, thus, considered to be incomplete without 
a support from metaphysics. The system was fully developed by the later 
Agh'arites, particularly by Qadi abu Bakr Muhammad bin Tayyib al-Baqillani 
who was one of the greatest among them. He was a Basrite, but he made Bagh¬ 
dad his permanent residence and died there in 403/1013. He was a great original 
thinker and wrote many valuable books on theology and various other subjects. 
He made use of some piirely metaphysical propositions in his theological 
investiga'^ons, such as substance is an individual unity, accident has only a 
momentary existence and cannot exist in quality, and perfect vacuxim is 
possible, and thus gave the school a metaphysical foundation. About him a 
Western scholar has remarked: “It is his glory to have contributed most 
important; elements to, and put into fixed form wliat is, perhaps, the most 
daring me’fcaphysical scheme, and almost certainly the most thorough theo¬ 
logical scheme, ever thought out. On the one hand, the Lucretian atoms 
raining flo’sm through the empty void, the self-developing monads and pre- 
established'harmony of Leibniz, and all the Kantian “things-in-themseives” 
are lame and impotent in their consistency beside the parallel Ash‘arite 
doctrines; ajnd, on the other, not even the rigours of Calvuii as developed in 
Hutch confessions, can compete with the unflinching exactitude of the Muslim 
conclusions]”^ 
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The Ash‘arites, being piimarily interested in theological problems, kept their 
philosophical discussions mainly confined only to those questions which they 
thought had a direct or indirect bearing on these problems.^® Willingly or 
unwillingly, they had to philosophize “in order to meet the contemporary 
philosophers on their own ground.” But when they began philosophizing, they 
were very earnest and became great metaphysicians. 

In dealing with the most important basic principles of Islam: (i) the existence 
of God, as the creator of the universe, and Hk unity and oneness, and (ii) the 
belief in the prophethood of Muhammad, they had to use certain proofs which 
necessitated some metaphysical and epistemological discussions. Hence they 
had to develop a theory of knowledge and a theory of reality, which were 
peculiarly their own. Gk>d, the ultimate principle, is, according to the Ash‘arites, 
a necessary existent; Hk existence is identical with His essence. In proving 
God’s existence the Ash'arites used three arguments. Their argument from the 
contingent nature of motion is not of much impK)rtance to our discussion. The 
other two are: 

(i) All bodies, they argued, are ultimately one in so tar as their essence is 
concerned. But, in spite of this basic unity, their characteristics are different. 
Hence there must be an ultimate cause for these divergent characteristic, and 
that ultimate cause is God. 

(ii) The world is contingent. Every contingent thing must have a cause; 
therefore, the world must have a cause, and as no contingent thing can be 
the cause, that cause must be God. The major premise (i.e., every event must 
have a cause) does not require a proof. The minor premise—^the world is con¬ 
tingent—^they proved in the following manner; Everything that exists in the 
world is either a substance or a quality. The contingent character of a quality 
is evident, and the contingence of substance follows from the fact that no 
substance could exist apart from qualities. The contingence of quality neces¬ 
sitates the contingence of substance; otherwise, the eternity of substance would 
necessitate the eternity of quality.*^ 

The Ash*arites believed in miracles which were considered to be the basis 
of the proof of prophethood and, in order to defend this view, they had to 
deny the laws of nature. They also denied causality in nature and made God 
the only cause of everything. 

Now, in order to explain the fuU implication of the above arguments, it was 
necessary for them to develop a theory of knowledge and a metaphysics. 

The world consists of things. Now, the question arises: What is meant by 
a thing, what is its nature, and how far do we know it 1 

Al-Baqiliani defined knowledge as the cognition of a thing as it is in itself.^® 
A thing is defined by the Ash'arites as “that which k existent.” Everything 
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is an existent and every existent is a thing.** So, according to the Ash‘arites, 
existence, whether necessary or contingent, is the thing or the essence of the 
thing-in-itself and not a quality in addition to it, as the Mn^tazilites held. 
Al-Jahiz, ai-Jnbba'i, and some other Mu‘tazilites of the Basrite school defined 
a “thing” as that which is known,*’ and held that existence is a quality of it, 
added to its essence. The Ash'arites, as against these Mu'tazilites, contended 
that if existence is an additional quality, the essence-in-itself would be a non¬ 
existent and hence a non-entity and the subsequent -addition of the quality 
of “existence” to it would involve a clear contradiction in so far as it would 
make the non-existent existent.*® This is an absurdity. The thing-in-itself 
which is the object of knowledge according to the Ash‘arites, is, therefore, an 
existent thing or a body. Everything that exists in the world has a contingent 
existence and is either substance or quality. In this sense God is not a thing. 

The Aristotelian categories of thought were subjected by the Ash^arites to 
a searching criticism. Only two of those categories, substance and quality, 
were retained by them. The other categories, quality, place, time, etc., are 
nothing but relative characteristics (Vtibdrdt) that exist subjectively in the 
mind of the knower, having no corresponding objective reality. Like Berkeley, 
the Irish philosopher, they also did not make any distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities of objects. The world, therefore, consists of 
substance, on which the mind reflects, and qualities, which are not in the 
thing-in-itself but only in the mind of the knower.. The qualities are mere 
accidents which are fleeting, transitory, and subjective relations, having only 
a momentary existence, A quality or accident cannot exist in another accident 
but only in a substance. No substance could ever exist apart from a quality. 
The substance, being inseparable from its accidents, must also be transitory, 
having only a moment^s dxiration, just as the accidents are. Everything that 
exists, therefore, consists of mere transitory units (subjective), having only a 
moment’s duration. The Agh^arites, thus, rejected the Aristotelian view of 
matter as “a permanent potentiality (hayula) of suffering the impress of 
form (surdh)y* because a possibility is neither an entity nor a non-entity but 
purely a subjectivity. With inert matter, the active form and all causes must 
also go. They, top, are mere subjectivities. This led them straight to the 
atomists and, as a matter of fact, they did become atomists after their own 
fashion. 

In this connection we may observe that the object of the As|i‘arites was, 
like that of Kant, to fix the relation of knowledge to the thing-in-itself, and 
they showed here a great originality in their thought. On this question they 
not only anticipated Kant but, in reaching the thing-in-itself, they were much 
more thorough than Kant. “In his examination of human knowledge regarded 
as a product and not merely a process, Kant stopped at the idea of T>ing an 
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sich* [thing-in-itself], but the Agh'arite endeavoured to penetrate further, and 
maintained, against the contemporary Agnostic-Realism, that the so-called 
underlying essence existed only so far as it was brought in relation to the 
knowing subject.’**® 

Ash‘arite Atomism .—The substances perceived by us are atoms which come 
into existence from vacuity and drop out of existence again. The world is 
made up of such atoms. The Ash‘arite atoms are fundamentally different 
from those of Democritus and Lucretius. The Ash‘arite atoms are not material; 
they are not permanent; they have only a momentary existence; they are not 
eternal but every moment brought into being, and then allowed to go out of 
existence by the Supreme Being, God, the only cause of everything in the 
universe. These atoms are not only of space but of time also. They are non¬ 
material or ideal in character. They resemble the monads of Leibniz. But the 
Agk*arite monads differ from those of Leibniz in having no possibility of 
self-development along certain lines. Each monad has certain qualities but 
has extension neither in space nor in time. They have simply position, not 
bulk, and are isolated from and independent of one another. There is absolute 
void between any two monads. Space and time are subjective. AU changes 
in the world are produced by their entering into existence and dropping out 
again, but not by any change in themselves. The Ash‘arite ontology 
necessitated the existence of God. Their monads must have a cause, without 
which they could not have come into being, nor could there be any harmony 
or connection between them. This cause must be a cama sui; otherwise there 
would be an iniinite regress of the causal nexus. The Ash^arites fotmd this 
cause in the free-will of God. It creates and annihilates the atoms and their 
qualities and, thus, brings to pass ail motion and change in the world. 

The Ash‘arites were, thus, thoroughgoing metaphysicians. Being was all- 
important in their ontology. The will of that Being or GJod must, therefore, be 
the groxmd of all things. Hence they did not find any difficulty, as Leibniz 
did, in explaining the harmony and coherence among the isolated, windowless, 
and independent monads, constituting the one orderly world. Leibniz had to 
bring in, in his monadology, a Monad of monads or God, and fall back upon 
the Theory of Pre-established Harmony to bring his monads into harmonious 
and orderly relations with one another, and this he could do only at the cost 
of his monkdology, and by abandoning his pluralistic and individualistic meta¬ 
physics. Bilti'the Ask‘arites, consistently with their ontology, fell straight back 
upon God, aid found in His will the ground of orderliness and harmony in the 
universe. Ti^ey were, thus, more thorough and consistent than Leibniz in their 
theory of monads. The Ash‘arite atomism approaches that of Lotze’s, who in 
spite of his desijre to save external reality, ended in its Complete redpctiop 
to ideality. But, ilike Lotze, they could not believe their atoms to be thei inner* 
working of the Infinite Primal Being. 
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The necessary consequence of their analysis is a thoroughgoing idealism like 
that of Berkeley. Their theory of knowledge reduced the universe to a mere 
show of ordered subjectivities which, as they maintained like Berkeley, found 
their xdtimate explanation in the will of God. Their interest, as we have already 
pointed out, was mainly theological. Interest in pure monotheism was very 
strong with them. Their metaphysical and epistemological discussions were 
actuated by a pious desire to defend the idea of divine creation, to drive 
men back to God and His revelation and compel them to see in Him the one 
grand fact of the universe. 

The Agh^arites are here more consistent than Berkeley. God, according to 
them, is the only cause in the true sense of the term. No created thing, having 
created power, could be the cattse of anything. 

The attitude of the Agh'arites towards the law of causation was sceptical. 
They denied objective validity of causality in nature. No created thing or 
being can be the cause of an 5 ^hing. Things or bein^ in nature do not possess 
any power or quality which coxild prodttce any effect. 'The so-called power 
which men and objects of nature seem to possess is not an effective power, 
for it is a derived power, not an original power which alone can produce effect.*® 
Whatever power the creatures might possess must have been given by God, 
who alone possesses all real power. Being (God) is the only Ultimate Reality. 
The things of the world are composed of indivisible units (monads) which, 
every moment, are created and annihilated; and it is God who creates and 
amubilates them and their qualities, thereby bringing about all the motion 
and change in the world. There is, thus, no such thing as a law of nature and 
the wcHdd is sustained by a constant, ever repeated activity of God. There is 
no such thing as a secondary cause; when th^ is the appearance of such a 
cause, it is only illusionary. God produces the appearance of the effect as well 
as the effect. Things of the world do not possess any permanent nature. Fire, 
for instance, does not possess the nature or quality of burning; it does not 
bum. God creates in a substance “a being bxnmed’' when fire touches it. 

The Agh^arites thus denied power in the cause as well as the necessary 
connection between the so-called cause and effect. Sbiibli mentions that 


the Ash^arites rejected the idea of causation with a view to defending the 
possibility of miracles on the manifestation of which, according to th^n, pro- 
phethood depended. The orthodox school believed in miracles as well as in 
the universal law of causation; but they also maintained that, at the time of 
manifesting a miracle, God suspends the operation of this law and thus brings 
about an e x cepti on. Al-.^h‘ari, however, maintained that a cause must have 
always the same effect (i.e., the effect of one and the same cause could not 
be different at diff^ent times). Havir^ accepted this principle as formulated 
by their leader, the A^‘arites could not agree to the orthodox view and, 
therefore, to prove the possibility of miracles they rejected the law of causation 
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altogether. According to them, there is no power in the antecedent to produce 
the consequent. ‘‘We know nothing but floating impressions, the phenomenal 
onier of which is determined by God.”®^ 

Objection might be raised against the Ash'arite metaphysics that it es¬ 
tablishes in effect a relationship between God and the atoms, but relation¬ 
ships, according to the Ash'arites, are subjective illusions. In reply to this 
objection it may be pointed out that all relationship applies only to contingent 
beings or things perceived by the senses. It would not hold in the case of the 
Necessary Being, God, who is suprasensible. And according to their principle 
of mulchdlajak, nothing which is applied to created things or beings can be 
applied to God in the same sense. God is not a natural cause but a free cause. 
This is the Ash'arite system as completed by Qadi abu Bakr al-Baqillani. 
It faced a strong oppo^tion from the orthodox, particularly from the followers 
of Ahmad bin Hanbal. 

A]-Ash‘arrs opinions did not get much recognition outside the Shafi‘ite 
group to which he belonged. The Hanafites preferred the doctrines of his con¬ 
temporary al-Matmidi who differed from al-Ash‘ari in certain minor contro¬ 
versial points. Shibli has mentioned nine such points.*^ Spain, ibn Hazm 
(d, 456/1063) opposed the Ash*arite doctrines. The Saljuq Sultan Tu^ril Beg, 
who was an adherent of the Hanbalite school, treated the Ash‘arites very 
badly, but his successor Sultan Alp Arsalan and especially his famous vizier, 
Ni^am al-Mulk,. supported the Ash*arites and put an end to the persecution 
to which they had been exposed. Ni?am al-Mulk foimded the Ni^mite Academy 
at Baghdad in 469/1066 for the defence of Ash‘arite doctrines. It is tmder 
his patronage that abu al-Ma‘aIi *Abd al-Malik al-Juwaini got the chance of 
preaching the Ash‘arite doctrine fireely. 

The Ash'arite system could not obtain widespread acceptance until it was 
popularized by al-Juwaini and al-Ghazali in the East and by ibn Tumart in 
the West. It was al-Juwaini who could legitimately claim the credit of making 
the Ash'aiites* doctrines popular. His vast learning and erudite scholarship 
brought him the title of DiW al-Din (the light of religion). Al-Juwaini received 
his early education from his father. Shaikh abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, and 
after the death of his father, he got farther education from his teacher, abu 
Ishaq al-Isfara’ini, a great Agh‘arite scholar. Al-Juwaini, in coume of time, 
was recognized by the scholars of the time to be Shaikh ol-Isldm (the chief 
leader of Islam) and Irmm dX-Haramain (the religious leader of Makkah and 
Madinah). For thirty years, he continued teaching and preaching the Ash‘aTite 
doctrines. Al-Juwaini was the teacher of al-Ghazali. He wrote many books 
on various subjects. Some of these are: on the principles of religion; 

aUBurhdn, on the principles of jurisprudence; (d-'^A<fdaX al-Nimmlyyah', 
and Irshdd, on theologJ^ He was bom in 419/1028 and died at Nighapur 

^ibli, op. cit., p. 64. 

Ibid., p. 92. 
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in 478/1085.®^ Being the Shaikh al^Isldm and the Imam of Makkah and 
Madinah, al-Juwaini’s Faidwa (judgments on religious matters) used to be 
respected by people in general throughout the Muslim world; and for this 
reason, his writings got the widest circulation and, through these writings, 
Ash‘arite doctrines became known ever 3 rwhere. 

One great theological result of the Ash'arite system was that it checked the 
growth of free thought which tended to dissolve the solidarity of the Islamic 
Shf^n'ah, The Ash^arite mode of thought had its intellectual results also. 

It led to an independent criticism of Greek philosophy and prepared the 
groimd for p^osophies propounded by men like al-^azali and Fa^r al-Din 
al-Razi. Al-Shazali is generally included among the Ash'arites and it is he who 
may be said to have completed the Ash'arite metaphysics. It was he who, hy 
giving a systematic refutation of Greek philosophy in his famous work, Tahdfut 
al-Fdldsijdh^ completely annihilated the dread of intellectuahsm which had 
characterized the minds of the orthodox. It was chiefly through his influence 
that people began to study dogma and metaphysics together.®^ Strictly speak¬ 
ing, al-Ghazali was not an Ask^aiite, though he admitted that the Ash'aiite 
mode of thought was excellent for the masses. ‘*He held that the secret of 
faith could not be revealed to the masses; for this reason he encouraged exposi¬ 
tion of the Ash‘arite theology, and took care in persuading his disciples not 
to publish the results of his private reflection.”®® 

Al-Ghazali made the Ash*arite theology so popular that it became practically 
the theology of the Muslim community in general and has continued to remain 
so up to the present time. 
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TAHAWISM 
* « 

A 

TAIJAWI^S LIFE AND WORKS 

Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salamah al-Azdi, al-!^jri, al-Tahawi, 
was bom at Taha, a village in upper Egypt. His forefathers came from the 
Yemen to Egypt and settled there after it had come under the Muslim rule. 
There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the year of his birth. The 
years 229/843, 230/844, 238/852 and 239/853 are mentioned by different bio¬ 
graphers. Al-Sam‘ani asserts that he was bom in 229/843 and this is correct. 
He died in Egypt in 321/933.^ 

Ai-Tahawi was mainly interested in Fiqhf and was regarded as 

one of the greatest Muhaddi^n and juqahd' of his time. According to abu 
Ishaq al-^razi, he was the last leader of Hanafi Fiqk in Egypt.® He began 
to studv Shafi'i Law under his maternal uncle abu Ibrahim Isma'il al-Miizani 
(d. 264/878), the most celebrated pupil of Imam al-Shafi‘i, and then leaving 
his school he took up the study of ^anafi. Law imder al-Shaikh abu JaTar 
Ahmad b. abi !Imran (d. 286/898), who became the Chief Qa4i of Egypt in 
270/883. Different versions are given by his biographers of his conversion to 
Hanafi school, but the most probable reason seems to be that the system of 
Imam abu Hanifah appealed to bis critical insight more than that of Imam 

Stafi‘i. 

Ai-Tah§»wi went to Syria in. 268/882 for further studies in Hanafi Law and 
became a pupil of Q^i abu Khazim ‘Abd al-Hamid b. JaTar, the then Oiief 
Justice of Syria,3 He learnt H^dith from a large number of Shaikhs especially 
from those who visited Egypt at his time, and had also many pupils of distinc¬ 
tion.^ He is a distinguished author of many important works of which the 
following may be mentioned here: 1. Shark Ma^dni at-Athdr. 2. Mu^hil al^ 
At^r, Akka/m al-Qur*dn, 4^, al~*Vlarnd\ 6. al-Nawadir (il’Fiqktyyah, 

6. Kitdh al-Shurut ahKabxt, 7. al-Shurdt al-Ausat, 8. Shark al-Sa^t, 


^ Al-Sam‘ani, ai'Ansab, Leiden, 1912, fol. 368i ibn Qutlubugha, To; al-Tardjim, 
ed. G. Fiugel, Leipzig, 1862, p. 6; ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, Cairo, 1348/1929, p. 292; 
‘Abd al-Qadir ai-Qara§hi, cd-Jawahir al-Mud^iyyaht Hyderabad, 1332/1913, Vol. I, 
pp. 102-05; Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Rusn al-Mvkkdarah^ Vol. I,'p. 147; ibn 
l^allikan, Wafay&t aZ-A*yan, Vol. I, p. 19; al- ph ahabi. Ta^ldrat al-HuffaZy 
Hyderabad, 1334/1915, Vol. m, p. 28; ‘Abd al-Hayy Lafchnawi, ol-Foiod’id al- 
Bahiyyah^ Cairo, 1324/1906, pp. 31-34. 

* Al-Dhahabi, op, cit., Vol, III, p. 28; al-Suyuti, op. cit.^ Vol. I, p. 147. 

* Cf. authorities cited above, 

* Mubummad Zfihid al-Kauthari, al-Hdioi, Cairo, 1368/1948, pp. 6-H; al-Qara^i, 
op, cit.; Lisdn al-Mizdn. 
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9. Shark al-JdmV dl-Kablr, 10, al-MuhhUisar, 11. Mandqib Abi Hanlfah, 12. 
Tdrlkh al-KoMt, 13. al~Eadd 'ala Kiiab al-Mvdallism, 14. al-Rodd 'ala Abi 
'Ubaidf 15. al~Eadd ‘ala ‘Isa b. Abbdn^ 16, Hukm ‘Arddi Makkah, etc. 

His original contribution to Hadi]^ literature, so far as we can estimate, is 
that he introduced a new system of collecting legal traditions, developed a 
new method of interpreting and harmonizing the conflicting traditions, and 
adopted a new criterion for criticizing them. Hjs predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, the authors of al-Sihah^ cd-Sittah (the Six Canonical Compilations) 
collecting traditions according to their own standards and principles, left 
out a large number of genuine traditions. Al-Tahawi made a strenuous eflbrt 
to collect all the genuine legal traditions of the Prophet, narrated by different 
authorities on a particular subject, together with the opinions of the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, their Successors and the distinguished jurisprudents. 
He then scrutinized traditions (akddl^) and showed by evidence which of 
them were authentic, strong, weak, unknown, or such as might be supposed 
to have been repealed. Thus, his coUection provided for the scholars an un¬ 
precedented opportunity to judge for themselves the merits or demerits of a 
particular tradition. The criterion for judging the genuineness of a tradition, 
according to the Traditionists in general, was the isnad (chain of the nar¬ 
rators), and so they paid greater attention to the scrutiny of the isTiad than 
to the scrutiny of the text (mUn) of a tradition. But al-Tah§.wi, while scrutiniz¬ 
ing a tradition, took into consideration the main as well as the tsndd of the 
tradition. He also aimed at a harmonizing interpretation in case of conflicting 
traditions. 

Al-Tahawi, like al-Maturidi, was a follower of Imam abu Hanifah (d. 160/ 
767) in jurisprudence as well as in theology. He wrote a. little treatise on 
theology named Baydn al-Sunnah w-al-Jamd‘ah^ generally known as al~ 
‘Aqidat cU-Td^wiyyah.^ In the introduction to this treatise he says he will 
give therein an account of the beliefs of the ahl cU-sunnah w-ai-jamd^ah according 
to the views of Imam abu Hanifah, abu Y&suf, and Muha.mmad al-^aibani— 
the well-known jurisprudents of the commrinity. So the importance of his 
creed lies in the fact that it corroborates the views of Imam abu Hanifah, the 
founder of the school, that have come down to us from different sources. 
Al-Tahawi made no attempt to explain the views of the tmgm or to solve 
the old theological problems by advancing any new arguments. His sole aim 
was to give a summary of the views of the ImSm and to show indirectly 
that they were in conformity with the traditional views of the orthodox 
school. 

The difference between him and al-Maturldi—the two celebrated authorities 
on th^ views of the Imam—^is quite evident. Al-Matuiidi was a thorough 

* The ‘Aqidcdi was published in Halab in 1344/1926. Seveitd commentaries were 
written on. this creed (cf. Kashf al-Zunun, Istanbul, H, 1143) one of which named 
Kttab Shark al-Tahdvnyyah fi al-‘Aqidat al-Salaftyyah was published at Makkah 
in 1349/1930, and was ascribed to Sadr al-Din ‘Aii b. Muhammad al- Adhr a*yi. 
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dialectician and his main endeavour was to find out a philosophical basis for 
the views of tKe leader and to support these views by scholastic reasoning, 
and thereby bring them closer to the views of the rationalists. Al-Tafiawi, as 
a true traditionist, did not favour, as will be seen, any rational discussion or 
speculative thinking on the articles of faith, but preferred to believe and 
accept them without questioning. There is no reference in his creed to the 
critical examination of the method, sources, and means of knowledge, or the 
foundation on which his theological system is built. So his system may be 
termed as dogmatic, while that of al-Maturidi as critical. The critical method 
followed b\^ al-Tafiawi in Hadith is quite lacking in theology. Thus, though 
both of them belong to the same school and uphold faithfully the doctrines 
of their master, they differ from each other in temperament, attitude, and 
trends of thought. 

In order to indicate the characteristics of the system of al-Tafiawi and to 
make an estimate of Ms contributions to theology, we propose to give in the 
foDowing pages an outline of the views of Imam abu Hanifah along with the 
views of both al-Tafiawi and al-Maturidi on some of the most important 
theological problems that arose in Muslim theology. 

Imam aba Hanifah directed his movement against the Kharijitea, Qadarites, 
MuTazdites, Shi‘ites, Jabrites, the extreme Murjfites, and the Haghwiyyah, 
the last being a group of the orthodox people who imder the influence of the 
converted Jews, Christians, and Magians fell into gross anthropomorphism, 
and ascribed to God all the characteristics of a created being.® He was the 
first theologian among the fuqaM* who adopted the principles and method of 
reasoning and applied them to a critical examination of the articles of faith 
and the laws of the Shaf%'c\ That is why he and his followers were called by 
the Traditionists the People of Reason and Opinion (aakdb ahraH w-al-qiyds). 
This rational spirit and philosophical attitude were more consistently main¬ 
tained by al-Maturidi than by al-Tafiawi. Their views on the nature of faith, 
attributes of God, beatific vision, divine decree, and human freedom may be 
mentioned here to indicate the distinctive features of their methods. 


B 

NATURE OF FAITH 

Faith, according to the well-known view of Imam abu consists 

of three elements: knowledge, belief, and confession; knowledge alone or con- 


* It was ‘Abd Allah ibn Saba, a convert from Judaism, who introduced and 
propagated anthropomorphic ideas €imong the Muslims during the caliphate of 
‘Ali. The foreign influence is traceable at the background of all sorts of ideas of 
tashhlhy tajsim, and htdtU (cf., al-§hahrastani, al-Baghdadi). The anthropomorphic 
expressions in the Qur*an were ntver underatood by the Prophet or his Com¬ 
panions in the strict literal sense. 
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fession alone is not faith.' Al-Maturidi holds the same view and lays emphasis 
on knowledge (ma^rijah) and belief (ta^dtq). But, according to his explanation, 
knowledge is the basis of faith and confession is not in reality an integral part 
of faith but only an indication ('aldmak) of faith, a condition for enforcement 
of Islamic Jaws and enjoyment of the rights and privileges of the Muslim com¬ 
munity. So the belief based on the knowledge of God is the basis of faith.® 
AI-Tahawi excludes knowledge from his definition of faith and holds that it 
consists in believing by heart and confessing by tongue.® 

As regards the relation between faith and action Imam abu Hanifah main¬ 
tains that Islam demands from its foUowers two things: belief and practice, 
and both are essential for a perfect Muslim. The two are very closely related 
like back and belly, but they are not identical. Practice is distinct from faitli 
and faith is distinct from practice, but both are essential elements of Islam. 
‘‘Allah has ordained practice for the faithful, faith for the infidel, and sincerity 
for the hypocrite.” The term al-din (religion) includes both faith and action.^® 
Faith, according to him, is a living conviction of the heart—an absolute and 
indelible entity having its own existence independent of action. From this 
definition of faith he arrived at the following conclusions; (a) Faith is not 
liable to increase or d^crease.^i (b) Faith is impaired by doubt. xhe faith- 
fxil are equal in Mth but different in degree of superiority regarding practice,^® 
(d) No Mu^jm should be declared devoid of faith on account of any sin, if he 
does not declare it to be lawful. One may be a man of faith with bad be¬ 
haviour, but not an infidel.^* (e) A believer who dies unrepentant, even though 

^ Abu Hanifah, al' Slim w-al-MtUa'allim, ed. Muhammad Zahid a2-Kauthari> 
pp. 13, 29; idem, MS. Cairo, pp. 1, 2; cd^Fiqh cd^Akbafy Hyderabad* 

p. 11; al-Qari, Shark Figh al-Akbary pp. 76 et sqg.; Shark Wa.fitfyahy Hyderabad* 
p. 75-,■ ibn Abd al-Barr, ai-In(iqa, Cairo, 1350/1931, p. 168; al-A^‘ari, MwjalSt, 
Cairo, 1950, Vol. I, p- 202. 

^ Maturidi, Kit^ al-Tauhidy MS- Cambridge, pp. 193 et sgq,; al-Makki, Mafidqib 
Abi Hanlfahy Vol. 1, p. 148; Shark cd-Ta^wlyyadi. Makkah, 1349/1930, p. 261; 
al-Taftazani, Shark cd-'^Aga’id al-Flasafiyyak, Cawnpore, 1347/1928, p. 91. 

® Al-Tahawi, Bayan al-Sunnah w-al-Jama^ah, Halab, 1344/1925, p. 7. 

Al-Fiqh al'Akbarypp.lO~ll; ol-TTtmyyuA, MS. Cairo, p, 2; S^rh al-W<m^^yyaft. 
p. 78; al-'AUm w-al-Muta'allimy pp, 12 et sqqr, Risalal Abi Hatiijah, ed. al-Kauthari, 
pp. 35 et sqq. 

Al-Fiqh cd~Akbar, p. 10; ai-Wa^lyyah, p. 2; al-^Alim w-al-Muta'^aUim, pp, 14 
etsqq.; Shark al-Wa^yyah. p, 76;al Shark al^Fiqh al-Akbar, pp. 78 et sgq.\ abu 
ai-Mtmtaha, Sitarh al Fiqh al-Akbar, Hyderabad, pp. 58 et sgq. 

Al~Wafiyyahy p. 2; Shark al-Wapiyyah, p. 77; cd'Fiqh al-Absat ed. al-Kauthari, 
pp. 45 et sqq .; Mtisnad cd-lmdmn al'A ^zam, ed. Muhammad ‘ Abid ai-Sindhi, Lucknow, 

1316/1898, p. 12. 

Al-Fiqh al-Akbar, p. 10; al-'Alim w-al-Afuta^ailimy pp. 14, et sqq.; Shark al- 
p. 76. 

Al-Fiqh al-Akbary p, 9; al-Flqh al-Absaty pp. 41 et sgq.; Risdlat Abi Hamfaky 
p- 37; ah'Alim 'iv-al-Mv.ia'allim, pp. 25 et sqq.; ai-Makki, op. cit.y Vol. I, pp. 78 f’l' 
^q-V Musnad al lmdm al-A'zam, p. 10. 
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guilty of mortiil sins, will not remain in hell for ever. Allah may grant him for¬ 
giveness or punish him in accordance with his sins.^^ 

Pointing out the differences between himself and the Murji’ites, Imam abu 
Hanifah says: “We do not say that sins do not harm the faithful, nor do we 
say that he will not enter hell, nor do we say that he will remain there for 
ever, although he should be a man of evil practice (fdsiq), after having departed 
from this world as a man of faith. And we do not say that our good actions 
are accepted and our sins are forgiven, as the Murji’ites say. But we say 
that no one who performs a good action, fulfilling ail its conditions and keep¬ 
ing it free of all defects, without nullifying it by infidelity, apostasy, or bad 
conduct during any part of his life, shall be neglect-ed by God. God may punish 
in hell or grant complete forgiveness to a person who commits an evil deed 
(polytheism and infidelity excluded) and dies without jepenting.^® 

The Kharijitea and Mu^tazilites laid so much emphasis on the doctrine of 
threats (toa'ld) that they led the believers to despair and take a depressing 
view of life; while the Murji’tes emphasized the doctrine of promise (im‘d) so 
much that they quite endangered the ethical basis of Islam. Imam abu Hanifah 
endeavoured to strike a middle course between these two extremes. Sins, 
according to him, are not without consequences; a sinner is always liable to 
blame or punishment, but to drive him out from the fold of Islam, to declare 
him an infidel, or to condemn him to eternal punishment is quite inconsistent 
with di\dne justice. His broad outlook and tolerant attitude were consistently 
continued by al-Maturidi and al-Tah&^- The latter has summarized the views 
of his master on these questions in the following words: 

“We do not declare anyone of the people of ffibhh an infidel on account 
of a sin, so long as he does not deem it lawful. And we do not say that sin 
with faith does no harm to him who commits it. We entertain hope for the 
righteous among the faithful, but we have no certainty about them, and we 
do not certify that they will be in paradise. We ask forgiveness for their evil 
actions and we have fear for them, but we do not drive them into despair. Sense 
of security and despair both turn a man away from religion. The true way for 
the people of qiblah lies midway between these two. A faithful servant does 
not go out of the field of faith except by renouncing what had brought him 
into 

Ai-Tahawi substituted the phrase akl ai-qihlah for and Muslim, 

evidently to avoid the theological controversies regarding their identification, 
and to make the circle of the believers wider and at the same time to give the 
question a practical bias. He also avoided the theoretical definition of a Muslim 
or ww’wm, and instead described how one could be regarded as such. He 
says: “We give those who follow our qiblah the name Muslim or m€m%n, so 


Mumad al-Zm&m cd-A^zam, pp. ll et 9qq. 

Abu Hanifah, al-Fiqh <d-Akbar. 

A1 Tabawi, al-*Aqtdahj p. 7. 
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long as they ackno^iedge what the Prophet brought with him and believe 
in what he said and what he narrated.”*® 

Knowledge of God and belief in Him may save those who are guilty of mortal 
sins from eternal punishment, and they may entertain hope of deliverance 
from hell through divine mercy and the intercession of the righteous. “Those 
who are guilty of grievous sins will not remain eternally in hell, if they died 
as Unitarians, even if they were not repentant. They are left to God’s will and 
judgment; if He wills He will forgive them out of His kindness, as He has 
said: ‘Surely Allah udll not forgive the setting up of other gods with Himself; 
other sins He may forgive if He pleases;’*® and if He wills He will punish 
them in heU in proportion to their sins as demanded by Ht« justice. Then 
He will bring them out of it through His mercy and the intercession of Hi« 
obedient people, and finaDy He will send them to paradise. This is because 
Allah is the Lord of those who know Him well, and He has not destined them 
in either world to be like those who denied Him, went astray from His guidance, 
and did not obtain His help and favour. 

It may be noticed here that, although al-Tahawi did not include knowledge 
in his definition of faith, he was fully conscious of the cognitive aspect of it. 

As regards intercession, Imam abu Hanifah seems to restrict it to the pro¬ 
phets in general and particularly to Prophet Muhammad,^* but al-Tabawi 
extends this privilege to the righteous and the pious among the faithful. 

As regards the independent character of faith and equality of the faithful, 
al-Tahawi says: “Faith is one and the faithful are equal; their comparative 
eminence lies in fear^^ (of Allah), in righteousness, in disobeying lust, and in 
pursuing what is best. All the believers are friends of the Merciful. The most 
honourable among them before God are those who are the most obedient and 
the beat foUowers of the Holy Qur’an.”*® 

On the question whether it is obligatory for a man to know God before the 
advent of His messenger, and whether to follow precedence (taqUd^) is allowed 
in matters of faith, al-Tahawi does not express his opinion explicitly, though 
his master was quite outspoken on these questions. These questions pertain 
to the Mu^taziiites’ doctrine of promise and threat (al-wa'd w-al-wa'id), which 
gave rise to the discussion of the nature and value of reason and reve¬ 
lation. They held that as God has endowed men with reason and they can 
easily perceive by proper use of this faculty that the world has a creator, it 
is obligatory on their part to know God even if the call of the Prophet does 

Ibid., p. 7. 

Qur’an, iv, 48. 

Al-Tahawi, al-'^Aqidah, p. 8. 

** Al-Fiqh al-Akbar, p. Jl. 

** In the printed text the word is al~Haqiqah which most probably is al- 
Sh(i§hlyy(ih; cf. S^rh ol-Tahdwlxfyah, p. 261. 

Al-'‘Aqldah, pp. 7-8. 

To act or believe on the authority of others. 
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not reach them. But they were divided as to whether knowledge of God is 
acquired and a posteriori (kasabi ) or necessary and a priori (daruri ) Imam 
abu Hanifah agreed with the Mu^tazilites on the original question and main¬ 
tained that “no one can have any excuse for ignorance about his creator, as 
he sees the creation of the heaven and the earth of his own as well as of others. 
So even if Allah should not have sent any messenger to the people, it was 
obligatory on them to know Him by means of their intellect,’* 

C 

GOD’S ESSENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 

As to the relation between Gk)d’s essence and attributes Imam abu Hamfah 
is stated to have advised his pupils not to enter into discussion on this ques¬ 
tion, but to be content with ascribing to God the qualities which He Himself 
ascribed to Himself.** He even once declined to discuss this problem with 
Jahm.*^ In order to avoid the difficulties involved in affirming attributes, he 
simply declared that “they are neither He, nor other than He” (la Kuwa vxi 
la ghairuhu)^^ According to the explanation of al-Maturidi, this phrase means 
that the attributes of God* are neither identical with nor separate from His 
essence.** 

Al-Tahawi made no reference to the philosophical problem of the relation 
between God and His essence, nor did he make a clear distinction between 
the attributes of essence and those of actions. But he emphatically asserts the 
eternity of the attributes and says: “Allah has eternally been with His attributes 
before He created the world and nothing has been added to His qualities after 
the creation, and as He has been from eternity with His qualities, He will 
remain with these to eternity.,. 

Expressing his vigorous attitude against the Anthropomorphists he declared: 
“Whosoever attributes to Allah any of the human senses (ma^dni), he becomes 
an infidel.” The true path lies, he asserts, between tosifeife and ta'tU. “He 
who does not guard against denial (of attributes) and assimilation slips and 
does not attain tanzih. Verily our Lord the High and Exalted has been attribute 


Cf. the views of the Mu'tazilites, especially of ‘AUaf and al-Naz^m, in al- 
Badghadi’s al-Farq and Uful al-Din and al- Shahrastani’s MUal, 

This question was discussed by the Mu^tazilites, by Ghailan al-Dimafbqi (prose¬ 
cuted by Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik [d. 125/743]), who taught that knowledge is of 
two kinds: natural or instinctive (fitri) and acquired (muktasdb). Faith, according 
to him, is the rational knowledge, not the instinctive knowledge. {MUcU, Vol. I, 
p. 274; al-Farq, p. 125; Maqdlaty Vol. I, p. 200.) 

2* Al-Biyadi, Iskdrdt, p. 149. 

Al-Makki, al-Man^ib, Vol. I, p. 145. 

AUWa^yydh, p. 4 ; al-Biya 4 i» op* p. 118. 

Al-Iskdrdty p. 118; Shark al-Fiqh al-Akbary ascribed to al-MS^turidi, Hyder¬ 
abad, p. 19. 

cU-'Aqidah, p. 4. 
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ed with the attribute of oneness and has been qualified with the quality of 
uniqueness- No one of the creation possesses His qualities. Allah is most high 
and praise he to Him. He is mthout limits, ends, elements, limbs, and instru¬ 
ments. The six directions do not encompass Him as they do the created things.”®^ 

It may he inferred from the above statement and the similar one in the 
th^-t al-Tahawi is against the literal interpretations of the anthropo¬ 
morphic expressions of the Qur’an, such as the face of Allah, His eyes and 
hands etc- he does not indicate what these terms signif 5 ^ Abu Hanifah 
clearly states that these terms denote His qualities. Even then he also is not 
in favoiir of rational interpretation of them, as he fears that this 

may lead to the denial of His qualities. He says: “He has hand, face, and 
soul as mentioned in the Qur’an, and whatever Allah mentioned in the Qur’an 
as face hand, or soul is unquestionably His quality. It should not be said 
with the Qadarites and the MuTazilites that by His hand is meant His power 
or His bounty, because this leads to the rejection of certain attributes. Nay. 
His hand is His attribute without description.”^^ 

The had also adopted the principle of leaving the judgment to God 

(tajwid)^^ regarding the interpretation of the ambiguous v^erses of the Qur’an; 
al-Tabawi stuck to this principle very consistently. He says: “The foot of 
Islam does not stand firm but on the back of submission and surrender. Who¬ 
soever wishes to attain that loiowledge which was forbidden for him and whose 
intelligence does not remain content with submission, his desire certainly 
hinders him from access to pure concept of unity (iau}tld), clear knowledge, 
and correct faith, and he then wavers between faith and infidelity, belief and 
disbelief, confession and denial as a sceptic, distracted, eccentric, and fugitive 
person without being a faithful believer or a faithless disbeliever.”®* 

The attitude of al-Maturidi on this question is more rational and liberal 
than that of al-Tahawi. According to the former, leaving judgment to God 
and passing interpretative judgment for oneself are both allowed; and he is 
in favour of interpreting them in the light of explicit verses of the Qur’an.®® 

Throne of Allah .—Regarding the Throne of Allah (‘arsh) as mentioned in 
the Qur’aHj^® ubu ^unifah maintains that the expression should not be taken 
in the literal sense to mean a particular place. God being the creator of place 
cannot be thought of to be limited by place. He is where He has been before 
the creation of place. Abu Mutl‘ al-Balkhi. one of the disciples of the Imam, 
asked him, “What will you say if anyone asks ; ‘Where is Allah the Exalted V ” 
He replied: ‘‘He should be told that Allah has been existing while there was 
no place before He created the universe; He has been existing while there was 

« Ibid., p* 5- 

32 Al-Fi^h al'Akbar, p. 6 , 

33 L 0 aving the true meaning to the knowledge of Allah. 

34 p. 4. 

35 g 0 g chapter on al-Maturldi, 

Qiir’an» vii, 54; xx, 5; xxx, 75; lix, 17, etc. 
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no ‘where (ainajy no created being, nor anything else. He is the creator of 
ever 3 ^hing.”®^ Refuting the idea of the Anthropomorphists that God is in a 
particular place, he declared: “We confess that Allah has seated Himself on 
the Throne without any necessity on His part, and without being fixed on it. 
If He had been under any necessity. He would not have been able to create 
the world and would have governed it like the created beings; and if He should 
feel any necessity to sit down and remain seated, where then was He before 
the creation of the Throne ? God is exalted and high far above such ideas.”^^ 

It is evident that, according to abu Hanifah, Grod, being eternal and in¬ 
corporeal, cannot be conceived as being encompassed by direction and place. 
Al-Tafiawi, as has been quoted above, firmly holds this view. “God is without 
limits, ends, elements, limbs, and instruments. The six directions do not 
encompass Him as they encompass the created things.’*®® Referring to the 
Throne and the Chair, he states: “The Throne and the Chair are realities as 
Allah described them in His honoured Book. But He is not in need of the 
Throne nor of what is besides the Throne. He encompasses everything and is 
above ever\^hing.”^® 

Al-Maturidi went a step further to allow' rational interpretation of those 
verses, the apparent sense of which created an impression of His being in a 
place. He refuted the view of those who thought that the Throne was a par¬ 
ticular place and God was on it, in it, or encompassed by it, as well as the 
views of those who thought that He was in every place. According to him, God 
being eternal, infinite, and incorporeal is free of time and space which imply 
rest, change, motion, and movement. Explaining the verses^^ which were 
interpreted to prove His being in a particular place or in every place by the 
champions of these views, he asserts that these verses refer to His creative 
function, controlling power, absolute authority, sovereignty, eternity, and 
infinitude and indirectly prove that He is above the limitations of time and 
space.^® 

Beatific Vision .—^This question was discussed with much fervour by the 
Companions of the Prophet. Besides their intense love of God and an ardent 
desire to enjoy the happiness of seeing their Lord in the next world, the 
accoxmts of Ascension (mi*raj), and the prayer of Moses to have a vision of 
his Lord as referred to in the Qur’an,'*® aroused in them fervent zeal for a 
discussion of this topic. It seems quite certain that as a result of tliis discus¬ 
sion they arrived at the following conclusions: (a) God is invisible in this 


Al-Fiqk al-Absat, p. 57. 

Al-Waslyyah, pp. 3-4; Shark al-Waslyyah. p. 81; IsMrat, P* 195. 
al-^Aqldah, p. 5. 

This translation is according to the text given in the Shark cU-Tahdivtyyah, 
p. 213. 

Such verses of the Qur’an as vii, 54; xx, 5; xliii, 84; lix, 17; 1, 16; Ivi, 58; Iviii, 7. 
Kitdb al-Taukid, pp. 32-37; Ta'wilaU, Surah vii, 54; xx, 5. 

Qur’an, vii, 143. 
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world; no human being saw Him or will ever see Him in this world^^ except 
the Prophet Muhammad who, according to some of them, saw Him on the 
night of mi‘rdj; (b) God will be seen by the faithful in paradise.^® The eager 
inquiries of -'the Companions of the Prophet whether he saw his Lord^® or 
whether believers will see Him in the next world*^ and the vehement opposition 
of a group of leading Companions, including ‘A’ishah, to the common belief 
that the Prophet saw his Lord,^® all clearly indicate that the Companions 
were fully conscious of the difficulties involved in answering these questions. 
Their standpoint on this question, like that on the problem of essence and 
attributes was just to believe and refrain from a detailed discussion of such 
matters as cannot be comprehended by human reason. The seeing of God in 
paradise was regarded by them as the highest blessing and happiness for the 
believem and the stimmum bonum of their life. Thev believed in it without 
description (wasf) or rational explanation (td^wil). 

The Anthropomorphists, in the subsequent period, found in this belief a 
strong basis for their gross and crude anthropomorphic conception of God. 
As God will be seen in paradise He must have body and form and may be seen 
in this world, nay, He may even assume the form of a beautiful man.^® 

It was Jahm who, in order to oppose tas^th, laid great emphasis on tanzih 
and quite consistently with his idea of abstract God denied for the first time, 
according to our present information, the vision of God in paradise.®® The 
Mu'tazilites adopted this view and interpreted the beatific vision allegorically. 
Imam abu Hanifah upheld the view of the Companions and discarded both 
anthropomorphic and allegorical interpretation of “seeing God.” God will be 
seen by the faithful in paradise, he maintains, with their bodily eyes, but 
without any idea of place, direction, distance, comparison, or modality and 
without any description.®^ Al-Tafiawi maintains the same position and em¬ 
phasizes that beatific vision is an article of faith and it must be accepted with¬ 
out any doubt, without any rational interpretation, aqd without any idea of 
anthropomorphism. Any attempt to interpret it by reason will amount, 
according to him, to the denial of this tenet.®^ Al-Maturidi also supported 


** “None among you will ever see his Lord till he dies” is a saying of the Prophet, 
Js^raf, p. 65. 

Traditions on this point have been narrated by more or less thirty Companions: 
Shark cd-Takaioiyyah, p. 24; l^drdt, p. 205. 

Ibn kathir, Tafsir, Vol. Ill, p. 9; al-Nawawi, Shark Muslim^ Cairo, 1929, 
Vol. Ill, p. 12. 

Al-Nawawi, oj). cit.t Vol. Ill, pp. 17 et sqq. 

Ihid.j pp. 8, et 8qq.\ Ishardt, p. 317; ibn Kathir, Tafsiry Vol. II, pp. 161 et sqq.; 
Vol. IV, pp, 247 et sqq. 

Al-Ash‘ari, Maqdldt, Vol. I, p, 263. 

Al- Shahrastani. MikUy Vol. I, p. 137 

Al-Fiqh al-Akbary p. 10; al-Wasiyyah, p. 7; Shark al-Waslyyah, p. 97; Ishdrdty 
p. 201. 

Al-^Aqidak, p. 4. 
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this orthodox view and opposed taskhlh and td'wU and showed by elaborate 
discussion that the verses of the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet 
on this question do not allow any allegorical interpretation. His main argument, 
as we have already seen, is that the conditions of seeing a physical object in 
this world should not be applied to seeing God who has no body and no form 
and is not limited by time and space, and that too in the next world where 
nature of things and state of affairs would be quite different from what pre¬ 
vails here.^^ 

Speech of God and the Qur'an. —-Speech (kaldm), according to abu Hanifah, 
is an attribute of God pertaining to His essence and is eternal like all other 
divine attributes, and God speaks by virtue of this eternal speech.^ As regards 
the relation between koldm of Allah and the Qur’an, he says: “We confess 
that the Qur’an is the uncreated speech of Allah; inspiration or revelation 
from Him is neither He nor other than He, but His quality in reality, written 
in the copies, recited by the tongues, and preserved in the breasts. The ink, 
the paper, the writing are created, for they are works of men. The speech of 
Allah, on the other hand, is uncreated; the writings, the letters, the words, and 
the verses are signs (daldldt)^^ of the Qur’an for the sake of human needs. 
The speech of Allah is self-existing and its meaning is understood by means 
of these symbols. Whosoever says that the speech of Allah is created, he is 
an infidel; His speech, though recited, written, and retained in the hearts, is 
yet never dissociated from Him.”®® 

Abu Hanifah thus refutes the ideas of the Mu ‘tazilah who denied the attribute 
of speech being identical with divine essence and declared the Qur’an to have 
been created, as well as the ideas of those Mushabbihah and Hashwh^yah 
(extreme orthodox) who thought that divine speech, like human speech, con¬ 
sists of words and sounds and that the script in which the Qur’an was written 
■was as eternal as the Qur’an itself.®^ Koldm of Allah, according to him, is not 
identical with His Being, for this will make His Being complex and lead to 
the plurality of Godhead; nor can it be something other than Himself, for 
this will mean that He acquired a new quality and became w'hat He was not 
before. This also implies imperfection and change in the divine nature; hence 
absurd. Divine speech, therefore, must be eternal, and as the Qur’an is uni¬ 
versally accepted to be the speech of Allah, it is necessarily uncreated. 

Al-Tahawi treated this subject with great caution and condemned contro¬ 
versies about the Qur’an and practically declined to enter into a philosophical 
discussion on the nature of divine speech. He says: “Verily the Qur’an—the 
koldm of Allah—originated (bada ^) from Him as words without description ( h ila 
kaijlyyah) and He sent it down to His Prophet as revelation; and the faithful 

Cf. the chapter on Maturldism. 

Al-Fiqh al-Akbar, p. 5. 

In one MS. the word is dlah (instrument). 

Al-Wasiyyah, p. 4; Shark al-Wa^yyah, pp. 82-83. 

AI-A^‘ari, Al-Irshddy pp. 128-29. 
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believed it to be truly as such, and they knew for certain that it was in reality 
the kaldm of Allah, the Exalted, not created like the speech of the created 
beings. So whoever supposes it to be human speech is an infidel.”®® 

The main point of controvei^y, it may be mentioned here, between the 
Jahmiyyah and Mu‘tazilah, on the one hand, and the orthodox, on the other, 
was on the nature of the divine word and its relation to the Qur*an, after they 
had all agreed that the Qur'an was the revealed book of Allah. So al-Tafiawi, 
in fact, bypassed the main point at issue. He also made no reference to the 
relation of the speeches of created beings or that of Allah's word addressed to 
them such as to the Prophet Moses, as mentioned in the Qur’an, with the 
eternal speech—a problem, which evidently bewildered the minds of Ja"d, 
Jahm, and their followers. Abu Hanifah sought to remove this doubt with 
reference to the eternal divine attributes of knowing and creating. “Allah had 
indeed been speaking before He spoke to Moses, as Allah had indeed been 
creating from eternity before creating any creatures. So, when He spoke to 
Moses, He spoke to him with His speech which is one of His eternal attributes.” 
Similarly, “whatever Allah mentions in the Qur’an, quoting from Moses and 
other prophets and from Pharaoh and Iblls, is the eternal speech of Allah 
about them. The speech of Allah is uncreated, but the speech of Moses and other 
created beings is created. The Qur’an is the speech of Allah and not their 
speech; therefore, it is eternal.”®® 

Divine Will and Human Freedom .—^The all-pervading will of Grod, His 
eternal decree (qadar) and infinite power, on the one hand, and freedom of 
the human will and action, on the other, are equally stressed in the Qur’an.*® 
According to the Qur’an, divine will, decree, and power are not inconsistent 
with human freedom. These problems were discussed by the Prophet and his 
Companions. Belief in qadar was declared by the Prophet as an article of 
faith, but at the same time he asserted that qadar does not deprive a man of 
his freedom in his limited sphere. 

Thus, according to the Qur’an and the Tradition, God is the creator of all 
things including their nature, and nothing can go against this nature. He is 
the creator of the hizman soul and its nature and He has created in it free¬ 
will and bestowed upon it the faculty of knowing, thinking, and distinguishing 
and the power of judging, choosing, and selecting. God, being the omniscient 
creator, knows from eternity what His creatures will do in future—^this is 
the “writing of the destiny” and “the eternal divine decree.”*^ 

That the Prophet laid stress both on qadar and human freedom and on the 


Al-^^Aqtdoh^ p. 3; cf. p. 7. 

Abu Hanifah, dl-Fiqh al-Akbar, pp. .>--6. 

Qur’^, vi, 39, 125, 149; xxii, 14; Ixxxv, 16; Ixxxvi, 30; liv, 49 and other 
verses referring to the divine will and decree. And the verses: iv. 111; x, 44, 108; 
xi, 101; xiii, il; xvh, 15-17. 84; 29; xli. 46; xlv. 15, and many others refer 

to freedom. 

Cf. also \ erses of the Qur’an, 1, 4, 16. 
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possibility of human action side by side with divine action, is also evident 
from his famous saying on natural religion (din al-fUrdh): “Every child at 
birth is bom in the (itrah^ then it is his parents who make of him a Jew, a 
Christian, or a Magian.” This is testified by the Qur’anic verse, “The (itrah 
of Allah in which He hath created mankind, there is no change.”®^ The sayings 
of the Prophet that divine decree comprises all human care and precautions 
for life, that prayer can change destiny,*® and that God has provided remedy 
for every disease,®^ and similar other traditions also clearly indicate that the 
divine decree is not despotic or tyrannical in its nature and that it does not 
imply any compulsion, nor is it inconsistent with freedom and responsibility. 

The Companions of the Prophet also believed both in qadar and human 
freedom and emphatically denied the idea of compulsion (jabr). Some promi¬ 
nent Companions explained qadar as foreknowledge. Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari 
said: “God decreed as He knew.*^®* ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr (d. 63/682) used to 
say; “The Pen has dried up according to the knowledge of God.”®* ‘Ali 
(d. 40/661) gave a clear exposition of his view on the problem and said: 
“Perhaps you think that the judgment (qada*) is binding and the decree 
(qadar) is final. Had it been so, then reward and punishment would be meaning¬ 
less and the promise and threat null and void, and no reproach then should 
have come from Allah against a sinner and no promise for a righteous person. 
This is the view of the brethren of Satan. . . . Verily Allah has enjoined discre¬ 
tion, issued prohibitions, and given warnings. He has not burdened (men) with 
compulsion, nor has He sent the prophets in vain. . . 

Imam abu Hanifah made, a bold attempt to harmonize the contradictory 
views of the self-determinists and the predeterminists by explaining the nature 
of divine power, will, and decree and enunciating the doctrines of natural 
religion (dm al-fitrah), divine help, and guidance (tauflq), abandoning (hhadh- 
Idn) and acquisition (kasb). God had knowledge concerning things before they 
existed from eternity, and His will, decree, decision, and writing on the Pre¬ 
served Tablet are in accordance with this foreknowledge. So the eternal decree 
is of a descriptive nature and not of a decisive nature. Gk)d created men with 
natural dispositions (fitrah), endowed them with intellect, then addressed 
them and commanded them through His messenger to believe and abstain 
from unbelief. Thereupon some people deviated from this natural religion, 
disavowed truth, and turned to tmbeUef. This unbelief is their own act, their 
own acquisition, preferred by their free-will, which God created in them, and 
is not due to any compulsion from Him, but due to His leaving them to them- 


** Btikhari and Muslim, “Kitab al-Qadar”; also Qur’an, xxx, 30. 

“Kitilb al-Qadar.” 

MiMoi, “Kitab al-Tibb.” 

Al-Biyj5di, oj), cii., p. 33. This sentence has been chosen by Bukhari as the 
heading of a section of “Kitab al-Qadar“ in his Sahlh, 

Wall al-l)in, Mishkdt al-Masdbih^ Delhi, Ch. “Qadar,” p. 22. 

Al-Murtada ai-Zaidi, al-Munyat Hyderabad, 1920, p. 7. 
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?;elves. Those who clung to their nature received divine help and guidance. 
‘‘Allah did not compel any of His creatures to be infidel or faithful, and He 
did not create them either as faithful or infidel, but He created them as 
individuals, and faith and unbelief are acts of men.... All the acts of man, 
his moving as well as his resting, are truly his own acquisition, but Allah 
creates them and they are caused by His wiD, His knowledge. His decision, 
and His decree.” But while good actions are according to His desire, pleasure, 
judgment, command, and guidance, evil actions are not in accordance with 
these. 

Al-Maturidi, as we have already noticed, explained this view quite elaborately 
and laid emphasis on the freedom of acquisition and choice. Al-Tahawi dis¬ 
courages all speculative thought on the subtle and mysterious, question of 
predestination because this may leadone to despair and disobedience.®® 

But he asserts that all human actions are creations in relatioBr to Gk>d and 
acquisition in relation to men, and God is never unjust to them so as to burden 
them beyond their power and capacity.^® 

D 

CONCLUSION 

It will be noticed from what has been said in the foregoing pages that al- 
"[Tahawi did not introduce any new doctrine or system in theology,, but sum¬ 
marized faithfully and honestly the views of his master on important theologicai 
questions, in his own language. So “X^bawism,” ii? fact, does not imply a 
new school of thought in Islamic theology; it is only another version of 
Imam abu Hanifah's theological system. The importance of al-'fahawi» creed 
mainly conskts in the fact that it makes the position of his master quite clear. 
Imam abu Hanifah occupied so importswit a place in theology and law and 
his system exerted so much influence on the educated mind that the Mu‘t6fcdl- 
ites, the Murji'ites, and the orthodox equally claimed him for themselves. The 
Mu‘tazilites for this reason ev^ denied his authorship of any book in theology.^^ 

Prominent pupils of Imam abu Hanifah and his followers mainly engaged 
themselves in a close study of the problems of practical life, and generally 
it was they who occupied the posts of judges and legal advisers during 
the reign of the ‘Abbasids and even afterwards. By virtue of their work 
they could get little time for a detailed study of speculative theology.’® 

Al-Fiqh al-Akhar, pp. 7-8; al-WaMyyah, pp. 3, 5-6; ol-Wfislyyahj pp. 

79-80, 84-85; cf. al-Makki, op. cit.y Vol, II, p. 104; aUBazzazi, al-Manaqih, Vol. II, 
p. 84; ibn ‘Abd al-Barr. al-lntiqa, pp. 164-65, 

Al-^Aqidakf p. 5. 

Ibid.f p. 11. 

Al-Bazzazi, op. cit., Vol. I, p, 107; Tash Kubrazadah, iMlrtfih 
Hyderabad, 1328/1910, Vol. 11, p. 29. 

Some books on theology were written by Muhammad al-Hasaa 

b. Ziyad and Zufar b. Hudhail—all pupils of abu Hanifah. 
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Their trends of mind also, it appears, were not in favour of pure speculation. 
Their time, energy, and genius were devoted to legal studies, and theological 
speculation was left for others. Thus, their contribution to theology is negli¬ 
gible in contrast to their contributions to law and jurisprudence. A few of 
them, like Hammad and Isma'il, the son and grandson of abu Hanifah, Bishr 
al-Marisi, Hafs al-Fard, Bishr b. Walid, Muhammad b. Shuja‘, and others who 
took some interest in theology, could not quite consistently explain and expand 
the views of their leader. Ihiring the reign of al-Mamun and bis immediate 
successors, the Hanafi judges openly supported the Mu'tazilites’ stand on some 
of the controversial questions and co-operated with the rulers in suppressing 
the views of the extreme orthodox. Besides the Mu‘tazilites and the Murji’ites, 
the followers of Imam abu Hanifah themselves were divided in interpreting 
his views. Al-Tahawi, like al-Maturidi, rendered valuable services in removing 
the doubts and confusions and making the position of the Imam quite clear. 
The influence of al-Tabawi on theology can easily be estimated from the nume¬ 
rous commentaries written on his creed. In short, al-Tabawi’s credit lies in the 
fact that he very nicely and elegantly presented the summaries of the views 
of Imam abu 5anifah, the first founder of the theological school of ahl cd- 
sunnah —summaries for which he must have relied, besides the latter^s works, 
on other reliable sources which had already received recognition from a large 
number of orthodox people. 
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Chapter XIII 
MATURlDISM 

A detailed disctission of the fundamental principles of Islam led Muslim 
scholars in the second and third/eighth and ninth centuries of Hijrah to philo¬ 
sophical reasonings on the nature and attributes of God and His relation to 
man and the universe* As a result, a new science of Muslim scholasticism called 
al-Kaldm came into being. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Mu^tazilites who laid the foundation of this 
new science and made lasting contributions for its development. They started 
their movement by adopting a rational attitude in respect of some theological 
questions, but when they reached the height of their power, they adopted an 
aggressive attitude towards their opponents. The orthodox Muslims opposed 
the Mu‘tazilite movement from the very beginning and tried to refute their 
doctrines by the traditional method. A section of the orthodox people took 
recourse even to violent methods. 

Conflicting ideas and antagonistic attitudes created chaos and confusion in 
Muslim thought and shook the foundation of old ideas and traditional beliefs. 
The need for reconciliation and solving the crisis by adopting a middle course 
and a tolerant attitude was keenly felt. At this critical period of the history 
of Mushm theology there appeared, in three parts of the Muslim world, three 
eminent scholars: abMaturidi in Central Asia, al-AsJ‘ari in Iraq, and al- 
TahSwi in Egj^t. They all endeavoiued to reconcile conflicting ideas and 
settle the theological problems of the time by adopting a system that would 
satisfy reason and conform to the general tenets of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 
They exercised profound and lasting influence on the subsequent development 
of Muslim philosophy and theology and were considered to be the fathers of 
the three schools of thoughts named after them. 

Ash'arism and Tahawism have been dealt with in separate chapters; here 
we are concerned with Maturidism, 


A 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MATURIDI 

Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmud, al-Maturidi, al-Ansari, 
al-Hanafi, was bom at Maturid,^ a village or quarter in the neighbourhood 
of Samarqand, one of the great cities of Central Asia. According to some 
writers, he came of the renowned family of abu Ayyub al-Ansari of Madinah.^ 

^ The word is also pronounced as Mat^d and Maturit. Cf, al-Sain‘ani. cd-Ansab, 
fol. 498b; ibn ai-Athir, al'huhdh, Vol. Ill, p. 76; Ahmad Amin, Zuhr al-Istam, 
Vol. I, p. 385. It was wrongly transcribed by some writers as Matarid. 

® Al-Maturldi, Kitab al-Tauhtd^ MS. Cambridge, fob 1, footnote* al-Sayyid 
Murtada, Skarh IhyQ* of al-Ghazali. Cairo, 1893, Vol. II, p. 5. 
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This statement is also corroborated by the fact that some other Arab families 
of Madinah also settled in Samarqand® and that al-Maturidi’s daughter was 
married to al-Hasan al-Ashman, the father of Imam abu al< Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Ash‘ari and a descendant of abu Ayyub al-Ansari of Madinah.^ 

Almost all the biographers who gk-e only short sketches of al-Maturidi*s 
life in their works® agree that he died in the year 333/944, but none of them 
mentions the date of his birth. One of the teachers of al-Maturidi, namely, 
Muhammad b. Muqatil al-Razi is stated to have died in 248/862, which 
proves that al-Maturidi was bom before that year and possibly about the year 
238/853. According to this assumption, al-Matmidi was bom during the reign 
of the *Abbasid Caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 232-247/847—861) who combated the 
Mu'tazilite doctrines and supported the traditional faith, 

Al-Maturidi flourished under the powerful rule of the Samanids, who ruled 
practically the whole of Persia from 261/874 to 389/999 actively patronized 
science and literature, and gathered around their Court a number of renowned 
scholars. ® He was brought up in the peaceful academic atmosphere and csultural 
environment of his native land and received good education in different 
Islamic sciences under four eminent scholars of his time; Shaikh abu Bakr 
Ahmad b. Ishaq, abu Nasr Ahmad b. al-*Abbaa known as al-Faqih al-Samar- 
qandi, Nusair b. Yahya al-Balkhi (d. 268/881), and Muhammad b. Muqatil 
al-Razi (d. 248/862), Qa4i of Rayy. All of them were students of Imam abu 
tjanifah (d. 150/767) ? ' “ 

In recognition of his scholarship and profound knowledge in theology (and 
his invaluable services to the cause of aU ahsunnah w-al-jamd^ah) people 
conferred on him the title of Imam al-Huda and Imam dl~Mutakallimin. 
Mahmud al-Kufawi mentioned him as "leader of guidance, the model of the 
Sunnite and the guided, the bearer of the standard of akl at-mninah w-al~ 
jama*ah, the uprooter of misguidance arising from disorder and heresies, leader 
of the scholastics, and rectifier of the faith of the Muslims.**® 

Works. —Al-Maturidi wrote a number of important books on Tafslr^ Kcddm, 
and Usui, a list of which is given below: 

® Imam abu Nasr al-‘Ayadi, al-Samarqandi, one of al-Maturidl's teachers, was 
a descendant of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadab, vide ‘Abd al-Hayy Lakbnawri. cd-Fawa'id al- 
Bdhiyyah, Cairo, 1324/1906, p. 23. 

* Ai-Sam‘ani, op. cit., fol. 498. 

^ *Abd al-Qadir al-Qarashi, al-Jawahir cU-MudHyyah, MS. Cairo, p. 251 (it has 
been printed at Hyderabad); Mahmud al-Kufawi, Katd'ih A'ldm ai-A^ydr, 
MS. Cairo, pp. 129-^30; Qasim b. Qutlubuj^, To; al-Tardjim, I^ipzig, 1862, 
p. 44; Tagh Kubrazadah, Miftdh al-Sa'ddak, Hyderabad, 1928, Vol. II, p. 22; 
Sayyid Murtada, op. cU., Vol. 11, pp. 5-14; ‘Abd al-Hasy Lakhnawi, op. cit., 
p. 195. 

* For Samanids see al-Maqdisi, Ahaan al-Taqdsim^ p. 294; Al^ad Amin, op. 
('it. Vol. I, pp. 261 et aqq. 

’ Kamal al-Din al-Biyadi, Ishdrdi al-Mardm, Cairo, 1949, p. 23; Shark Ihyd^ 
V’ol. II, p. 5, and books on Han&fi Tabaqdt. 

* Kat/Vib A'ldm al-Akkydrf p. 129. 
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1. Kitdb Tdimldt al~Qur*dn or TdidUdi AM alSunnah. 

2. Kitdb al-Shari'ah. 

3. Kitdb al-Jadal. 

4. Kitdb al-Usul (Usui al-Dln). 

5. Kitdb al-Maqdldt. 

6. Kitdb al-Tauhid. 

7. Kitdb Baydn Wdhm al-Mu'tazilah. 

8. Kitdb Radd AwdHl al-Adillah li ahKa'hi. 

9. Kitdb Radd Tdhdhih al-Jadal li aUKa'hi. 

10. Kitdb Radd Wa'id al~Fussdq li al-Ka'bi. 

11. Radd al-Usul al-Khamsah li ahi Muhxm,mad al-Bdhili. 

12. Radd Kitdb cd-lmdmah li ba'd ahRawafd. 

13. Kitdb al-Radd 'ala al-Qardmitah.^ 

Unfortmiately, not a single work of al-Maturidi has so far been published. 
Hig Tdvnldt al-QuFdrij Kitdb al-Tauktd, and Kitdb al-Maqdldt which are by 
far the most important and valuable of all his works, exist only in manu¬ 
scripts. The TdvMdt al-QuFdn is a commentary on the Qur’an in the scholastic 
method in which he endeavoured to establish the liberal orthodox theology, 
both traditionally and rationally, and to provide for it a sound basis.^® Com¬ 
menting on this momentous work, Shaikh ^Abd al-Qadir al-Qarashi says, “A 
unique book with which no book of the earlier authors on this subject can 
have any comparison. 

In bis Kitdb cd-Taufetd, al-Maturidi gave an elaborate exposition of his 
system and sought to harmonize the extreme views of both the traditionists 
and the rationalists. The book bears testimony to his broad outlook, deep 
insight, and intimate acquaintance with the philosophical systems of his time. 
The evidence at oiu: disposal at present shows that al-Maturidi was the first 
MtUakaUim to introduce the doctrine of the sources of human knowledge in a 
book on theology such as Kitdb al-Tauhid and thereby made a thorough 
attempt to build up his system on a sound philosophical basis. This method 
was followed by other theologians and the subject was later on elaborately 
treated by the Ash‘arite scholars, al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), and al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429/1037). 

Al-Maturidi is one of the pioneers amongst the Hanafite scholars who wrote 
on the principles of jurisprudence and his two works Md'Madh al-Shari'ah 
and Kitdb al-Jadal are considered to be authoritative on the subject.^* 


® Three other works, viz., Qharh Fiqh al-Akbar of Imam abu Hanifah, 'Aqtdah 
abi Man^r axid Shark al-Ibdnah of Im&m td-Ash^ari are erroneously ascribed to him. 

MSS. of this book are found at the Cairo, Istsmbul, and Berlin Librane^. 
Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Bin abu Bakr Muhammad b, Ahmad al-Samarqandi wrote a com¬ 
mentary on this book in eight volumes, an incomplete copy of which can be found 
at the Patna Library. 

Al-Jawdhir dl-Mud'iyyah, MS. Cairo, p. 25i. 

Kashf cd-Zunufiy Istanbul, 1943, Vol. I, pp. 110-11. 
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It is evident from the list of works written bv al-Maturidi that he took 
great care to refute the views and ideas of the Qannatians, the Shiites, and 
especially those of the Mulazilites. His contemporary abu al-Q^im ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ka‘bi (d. 317/929) was the leader of the Mu'tazilite school of Baghdad.^" 
Al-Maturidi combated the doctrines of al-Ka‘bi in hisiL^^d6 a^-and wrote 
three books on criticism of ai-Ka‘bi*8 three books. It may be observed here 
that while al-Maturidi in the East engaged himself in fighting the Mu‘tazilites 
in general and particularly the Baghdad group, his contemporary aI-Ash‘ari 
in Iraq took a prominent part in resisting the Mu‘tazilites of Basrah. But it 
appears to us that al-Maturidi began his movement long before al-Ash‘ari 
appeared on the scene and most probably while the latter was still in the 
Mu‘tazilite camp,^* 


B 

METHOD 

Al-Maturidi in his Kitab al-Tauhid gave a short critical account of the 
different views regarding the matter and sources of human knowledge and the 
best method to be followed in order to acquire knowledge. Means of acquiring 
knowledge, according to him, are three: (1) Sense-organs (al-a^yan)\ (2) 
Reports (al-a]^dr)\ (3) Reason (al-nazr). 

He severely criticized the conflicting views of different groups who thought 
that knowledge is not attainable at all, or that senses cannot supply true 
knowledge, or that reason alone is sTifficient to give us all knowledge. Refuting 
the views of those who deny or doubt the possibility of knowledge altogether 
or the possibility of acquiring knowledge through sense-organs, al-Maturidi 
says that even animals perceive by their senses what may preserve or destroy 
them and what may be useful or harmful to them. So theoretical argiunents 
with those who pretend to deny the objective reality of things is useless. Yet 
he says, they may be humorously asked: “Do you know what you deny If 
they say “No,” their denial stands cancelled, but if they answer affirmatively, 
they admit the reality of their denial and thereby become opposers of their 
opposing. A more effective way than this is to make subieot to physical 
torture so that they may be compelled to admit what they deny of the reality 
of sensuous knowledge. 

Reports are the means of acquiring knowledge concerning genealogy, past 
occurrences, remote countries, useful and harmful things, foodstuffs, medicine, 


For aI-Ka‘bi, see al-Sfaahrastani. MikUy al-Azhar ed., Vol, I, pp. 116-17; 
al-Ba gh dadi. Kitab al-Farq, Cairo, pp. 10&-09. 

Al-Ash‘ari was bom in 260/873 or 270/883 and remained in the Mu‘tazilites’ 
camp up to the fortieth year of his age, so he must have begun his movement after 
the end of the third century of Hijrah. Al-Maturidi was bom before 248/862, and 
supposing that he spent about thirty years in acquiring knowledge, then his move¬ 
ment seems to have begun before the end of the third century A.H. 
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3tc. Th.ese are of two kinds, historical reports (hhabr al-mutatoaiir) and reports 
of the prophets (hhahr al-rusvl), possessing sure signs to prove their honesty. 
Though both kinds of reports are proved to be sources of knowledge, we should 
be very critical in accepting reports of the prophets, because they are handed 
down through chains of narrators who are not infallible and who may commit 
mistakes in reporting. Those who reject report as a source of knowledge are, 
al-Maturidi asserts, like those who reject sensuous knowledge. In order to 
convince them, they should be physically tortured and if they complain of 
pain, they should be told: Your words of complaint are nothing but reports 
which cannot give us any real knowledge.^® 

P«eason, according to ai-Maturidi, is the most important of all other sources 
of knowledge, because without its assistance sense and report can give no 
real knowledge. Knowledge of metaphysical realities and moral principles is 
derived through this sotuce. It is reason which distinguishes men from animals. 
Al-Maturidi has pointed out many cases where nothing but reason can 
reveal the truth. This is why the Qur’an repeatedly enjoins man to think, to 
ponder, and to judge by reason in order to find out the truth. Refuting the 
ideas of those who think that reason cannot give true knowledge, he sa 5 rs 
that they cannot prove their doctrine without employing reason.^® 

Reason, no doubt, occupies a very eminent place in the system of al- 
Maturidi, but it cannot give, he holds, true knowledge concerning everything 
that we require to know. Like senses, it has a limit beyond which it cannot go. 
Sometimes the true nature of the human intellect is obscured and influenced 
by internal and external factors such as desire, motive, habit, environment, 
and association, and, as a resxilt, it even fails to give us true knowledge of 
things that are within its own sphere. Divergent views and conflicting ideas 
of the learned concerning many a problem are mentioned by al-Maturidi as 
one of the proofs in support of his statement. Hence, reason often requires, he 
asserts, the service of a guide and helper who will protect it from straying, 
lead it to the right path, help it understand delicate and mysterious affairs, 
and know the truth. This guide, according to him, is the divine revelation 
received by a prophet. Jf anyone will deny the necessity of this divine guidance 
tlirough revelation and claim that reason alone is capable of giving us all the 
knowledge we need, then he ^vill certainly overburden his reason and oppress 
it quite unreasonably.^’ 

The necessity of the divine revelation is not restricted, according to al- 
Maturidi, to religious affairs only, but its guidance is required in many worldly 
affairs too. The discovery of the different lunds of foodstuffs, medicine, inven- 
bion of arts and crafts, etc., are the results of this divine guidance. Human 
intellect cannot gdve any knowledge in respect of many of these matters, and 


Ai-Maturidi, op. cii.y pp. 3, 13. 

Ibid., pp. 4-5, 68-69. 

Ibid., pp. 92-95; Tdvnlat, Surah vii, 54. 
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if man had to rely solely on individual experience for the knowledge of all 
these things, then human civilization could not have made such rapid 
progress.^* 

Ai-Maturidi refutes the idea of those who think that the individual mind 
is the basis of knowledge and criterion of truth. He also does not regard in¬ 
spiration (ilhdm) as a source of knowledge. Inspiration, he argues, creates 
chaos and conflicts in the domain of knowledge, makes true knowledge 
impossible, and is ultimately liable to lead humanity to disk' ^gration and 
destruction for want of a common standard of judgment and universal basis 
for agreement.^® 

It is evident from this brief account that reason and revelation both occupy 
a prominent place in the system of al-Maturidi. The articles of religious belief 
are derived, according to him, from revelation, and the function of reason is 
to understand them correctlv. There can be no conflict between reason and 
revelation if the real purport of the latter be correctly understood. His method 
of interpreting the Scriptures may be outlined in the following words: The 
passages of the Holy Qur’an which appear to be ambiguous or the meanings 
of which are obscure or uncertain ( mubham and mu^abah) must be taken in 
the light of the verses that are self-explaining and precise (mukkam). Where 
the apparent sense of a verse contradicts what has been established by the 
“precise"’ (mukkam) verses, it must then be believed that the apparent sense 
was never intended, because there caimot be contradiction in the verses 
of the Holy Qur’an, as God has repeatedly declared. In such cases, it is per¬ 
missible to interpret the particular verse in the light of the established truth 
(tdvM) or to leave its true meaning to the knowledge of God (tafvnd)?^ 

The difference between the attitude of al-Maturidi and that of the Mu'tazilites 
in this respect is quite fundamental. The latter formulated certain doctrines 
on rational grounds and then tried to support their views by the verses of the 
Holy Qur’an, interpreting them in the light of their doctrines. As regards the 
traditions of the Prophet, their attitude was to accept those which supported 
their views and to reject those which opposed them.^^ 

C 

CRITICISM OF THE MU'TAZILITES 

Al-Maturidi alv/ays tried to adopt a middle course between the extreme 
Rationalists and the Traditionists, He would agree with the Mu'tazihtes on 
many points, but would never accept the Aristotelian philosophy as a basis 

Ibid., pp. 91 et sqq. 

« lUd., pp. 2-4. 

Ibid., p. 116; Tdwildt, MSS. Istanbul & Hyderabad, Preface; ‘Ali al-Qari, 
Shark al‘Fiqh al-Akbar, Cairo, 1323/1905, p. 75. 

Zuhdi Hasan, al-Mu*taz{lah, Cairo, 1947, pp. 247-48; Ahmad Amin, Duka 
al-Isldm, Cairo, Vol. Ill, p. 32. 
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of religious doctrines. Similarly, he is in accord with the Traditionists on 
fundamentals, but is not ready to take the Qur’an and the Hadith always 
in their literal sense and thereby to fall into gross anthropomorphism. He 
agrees with the Mu'tazilites that it is obligatory on the part of every rational 
being to acquire knowledge of the existence of God through his reason even 
if no messenger were sent by Him for this purpose; that -things are intrinsically 
good or bad and the 8hdri^ (God) takes into consideration these values in His 
amr (command) and nahi (prohibition); that God has endowed man with 
reason through which he can often distinguish right from wrong. But, contrary 
to the Mu^tazilites, he maintains that reason cannot be the final authority for 
human obligation and religious law. The basis of religious obligation, according 
to him, is revelation, not reason.®^ It seems that al-Maturidi’s vie-w on this 
question and on the authorship of human action, as -will be seen, is mainly 
guided by the Qur’anic verses such as “To Him belong creation and command/’^^ 
Al-Maturidi bitterly criticized the Mu^tazilite doctrine of divine justice and 
unity. Their interpretation of divine justice led them to deny the all-pervading 
will and power of God, His authorship of human action, and made Him quite 
helpless and subject to external compulsion. Divine grace and mercy find no 
place in their system as is evident from their view on grave sins. Their doctrine 
of al-aalalii, (salhtary) cannot explain satisfactorily the existence of evil, natural 
calamities, and sufferings of innocent children and animals. According to their 
doctrine, man enjoys more power and freedom than the Creator of the universe. 
They did not follow, al-MS-turidi tried to prove, the explicit decisions of the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah, nor the dictates of sound reason.^ Their interpretation 
of tauMd reduced God to an unknown and unknowable non-entity (taHU).^ 
Their view that Non-Being is a thing (al-ma^dumu sjuxi'un) only supports 
the atheists’ doctrine of the eternity of the world, makes an eternal partner 
with Grod, and thereby oontcadicts the Qur’anic doctrines of creation and 
tau^td. They made God quite imperfect and subject to changes by denying 
His eternally creative function. 


D 

MATURIDPS SYSTEM 

Al-Maturidi built up his own system mainly on two principles: fireedom 
from similitude (UiTizih) and divine wisdom (^ikmah), Gn the principle of 
freedom from similitude he opposes similitude (ta^ih) and antbropo- 

22 Kitdh al-Tauhid, pp. 48-49, 91-92; Shark al-^Aqd^id aZ-'^Adtidiyyah .witix 
commentaries of Sialkuti sind ^laikh Muhammad ‘Abduh, Cairo, 1322/1904, 
p. 180; Nazm oL-Fara'id, Cairo, 1317/1899, pp. 32-37; td-BatidcU al-Bahlyyah^ 
Cairo, 1322/1904, pp. 34-39. 

22 Qur’an, vii, 56. 

2* Kitab cU-Tauhidf pp. 41-42, 48, 144-69, 178; Tdmldt^ Surah vii, 10. 

22 Kitab al-Tmihlds pp. 13, 21, 46, 

2* Ibid., p. 59; TCiwilat, Surah xxxix, 02. 
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morphism (tajslm) in all their forms, without denying divine attributes. The 
anthropomorphic expressions used in the Qur’an like the hands, the face, the 
eyes of Grod, and His sitting on the Tlirone should not be taken in their ap¬ 
parent sense, because the literal interpretation of these expressions contradicts 
the explicit verses of the Qur’an. These passages, therefore, should be inter¬ 
preted in the light of the clear passages of tanzth in a manner consistent with 
the doctrine of taultid, and permissible according to the usage and idiom o:: 
the Arabic language, or their true meanings should be left to the knowledge 
of God.27 

On the principle of divine widom (^ikmah) al-Maturidi tried to reconcile 
the conflicting views of the Determinists (Jabrites) and the Mu‘tazilites and. 
prove for man certain amount of freedom, without denying the all-pervading 
divine will, power, and decree. Wisdom means placing a thing in its own 
place; so divine wisdom comprises both justice (^adl ) and grace and kindness 
(fadl). Grod possesses absolute power and His absoluteness is not subject to 
any external laws but His own wisdom.*® Al-Maturidi applied this principle 
also to combat the Mu‘tazilites’ doctrine of al-aslak (best) on the one hand, 
and the orthodox view that Grod may overburden his servants ( tafclif ma la 
yutdq) on the other. It is inconsistent with divine wdsdom, w^hich includes 
both justice and kindness, to demand from man performance of an act which 
is beyond his power, such as to command a blind man: “See,” or to command 
one who has no hands: “Stretch your hands.”*® 

Similarly, it woiild be an act of injustice if God -would punish the believers 
in hell for ever or reward the infidels in paradise for ever.®® He agreed with 
the Mu‘tazilites on these questions in opposition to the orthodox,®^ but he 
strongly opposed the former’s doctrine that Gk)d must do what is best for 
man. This Mu'taziiite doctrine, he argues, places God under compulsion to do 
a particular act at a fixed time for the benefit of an individual and denies His 
freedom of action. It only proves the right of a man on Him and not the 
intrinsic value and merit of an action which the divine wisdom keeps in view. 
Moreover, this doctrine cannot solve the problem of evil. Al-Maturidi, there¬ 
fore, maintains that divine justice consists not in doing what is salutary to 
an individual, but in doing an action on its own merit and in giving a thing 
its own place.®* 

After this brief outline, we give below a somewhat detailed account of al- 
Maturidi’s view on the most important theological problems of his time, viz., 
the relation between God and human action, divine attributes, and beatific 
vision. 

Tdmildtj Surah vii, 54; v, 64; iv, 27; xi, 37; Kitdb al-Tauh%dt pp. 12, 32. 

Kitdb al-Tauhidf pp. 46-47, 61-62, 

Ibid,, pp. 134-35; Tdwlld% Surah ii, 286. 

Ibid.f pp. 186 et sqq. 

For al-Ash‘arfs views on these questions, see his Kitdb cd-Luma^y Cairo, 1955, 
pp. 113 et sqq.; al-lbdnahy Hyderabad, 1948, p. 59.- 

Kitdb cU-Tauhidy pp. 48, 61, 112. 
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Relation between God and Man. —^Al-Maturidi in his Kitdb al-Taukld and 
Tdwlldt al-Qur*dn has dealt at length with different aspects of this broad 
problem—the will, the power, the eternal decree, and the creative function 

God; His wisdom and existence of evil in this world; freedom of man; and 
the basis of religious obligation and responsibility, etc. 

Al-Maturidi combated the views of the Jabrites and the Mu‘tazilites on 
the above questions and he also disagreed with al*A^^ari on certain points. 
Refuting the absolute determinism of the Jabrites, he says that the relation 
between God and man should not be considered to be the same as that 
between God and the physical world. Grod has endowed man with reason, 
with the power of distinguishing between right and wrong, and with the 
faculties of thinking, feeling, willing, and judging, and has sent messengers 
and revealed books for his guidance. Man inclines and directs his mind 
towards something which he thinks may benefit him, restrains himself from 
what he thinks will harm him, chooses one of the alternative courses of 
action by the exercise of his own reason, and thinks himself responsible for 
the merits or demerits of his actions. Now, while he thinks, desires, inclines, 
chooses, and acts, he always considers himself quite free, and never thinks 
or feels that any outside agency compels him to do any of his actions. This 
consciousness of fr^dom, al-Matundi asserts, is a reality, the denial of 
which will lead to the denial of all human knowledge and sciences. Quoting 
passages from the Qur’an®^ he also shows that the actions enjoined or 
prohibited by God are ascribed to men, and that they will be accountable 
for their “own” actions. All this clearly proves that God has granted men 
freedom of choice and necessary power to perform an action. The denial of 
this freedom will mean that God is wholly responsible for all human actions 
and is liable to blame or punishment for sins committed by men, yet on 
the Day of Judgment He will punish them for His own actions. This is quite 
absurd, as God has described Himself in the Qur*an as the most wise, just, 
and compassionate.*^ 

But how can human freedom be reconciled with the Qur*anic conception 
of the all-embracing divine will, power, eternal decree, and God^s authorship 
of ail h uma n actions ? Al-Maturfdi*s explanations may be summed up as 
follows. 

Creation belongs to God alone and all human actions, good or bad, are willed, 
decreed, and created by Him. Creation means bringing forth of an action 
from non-existence into existence by one who possesses absolute power and 
complete knowledge in respect of that action. As man does not know all the 
circumstances, causes, conditions, or the results of his action, and does not 
possess within himself the requisite power for producing an action, he cannot 
be regarded as the creator (hh&liq) of his action. Now, when it is proved that 

Qur’an, ii, 77, 167; xxxiii, 17; xli, 40; xcix, 7, etc. 

Kitnb al-Tauhidf pp. 115 et sqq., 165. 
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God is the creator of all human actions, it will necessarily follow that He 
also wills these actions, because divine action must be preceded by divine 
will. So nothing can happen in the world against or without the will of God. 
But, though God wills and creates human actions, He is not liable to blame or 
accountable for their actions, because divine will is determined by divine 
knowledge and He create^s the action when a man in the free exercise of his 
reason chooses and intends to perform an action. Thus, God wills an action good 
or evil, which He knows a man will choose, and when ultimately he chooses 
and intends to acquire it God creates that act as a good or evil act for him. 
From this, it will be clear that God’s willing or creating an evil action is not 
inconsistent with His wisdom and goodness. Because, God wills the happening 
of the evil because He desires the individual to exercise free choice, but being 
wise and just He always prohibits the choice of evil. So, though sins are in 
accordance with His will, they are never in accordance with His command, 
pleasTire, desire, or guidance. Sin, then, according to al-Maturidi, consists not 
in going against the divine will, but in violating the divine law, command, 
guidance, pleasure, or desire. 

The basis of man’s obligation and responsibility (takllf), al-Maturidi main¬ 
tains, does not consist in his possessing the power to create an action, but it 
is the freedom to choose (il^iy&r) and the freedom to acquire an action 
(iktisdb), conferred on man as a rational being, which make him responsible 
and accountable. 

Afi regards eternal divine decree (qadS and qadar) al-Maturidi holds that 
it is not inconsistent with human freedom, nor does it imply any compulsion 
on the part of man, because it is an eternal record based on foreknowledge. 
God decrees the act He knows from eternity that a man will choose and acquire 
freely. Man cannot deny his own responsibilities on the ground of the divine 
decree, al-Maturidi adds; he cannot do so on account of time and space 
within which actions must be done. So, though man is not absolutely free, 
God has granted him necessary freedom consistent with his obligation and, 
therefore, the divine decree relating to human actions should not be regarded 
the same as in relation to the physical world.®® 

It may not be out of place to note here the points of difference between 
al-Maturidi and al-Ash‘ari on this question. In order to make a man responsible 
for his action al-Maturidi laid great stress, as we have just noticed, on the 
freedom of choice (ikhiiydr) and freedom of acquisition (iktisdb). Divine will, 
decree, and foreknowledge do not deprive a man of this freedom. An action 
is a man’s own action, though created by God, because it is the result of his 
own choice and it has been acquired by him without any compulsion. 
God provided for him all the means and facilities for acquiring an action, 
endowed him with the power of judgment and self-control, and granted him 


Ibid., pp. 117 et sqq. 
Ibid., p. 161. 
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freedom to choose whatever means and course he prefers to adopt. Al-A^‘ari 
also used the term acquisition (hash) but interpreted it diiferently. It seems 
that he did not favour the idea of the freedom of choice. According to him, 
God being omnipotent, all objects of power fall under His power, as God 
being omniscient all objects of knowledge fall under His knowledge. So a man’s 
will has no effect or influence at all on his action; it is always determined 
by the divine will. Even the desire and power of acquisition fall under divine 
pow'er and are the creation of God.®® Acquisition then, according to al-Ash‘ari, 
means only a general coincidence of the divine power an^ human actions. It 
is God who in reality creates as well as acquires the action through man. 
This view, as is evident, does not differ in essence from that of the Determinists 
and hence he was regarded by some -vniters as being one of them.^® Even 
most of the prominent Ash^arites like Qadi abu Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), 
Shaikh abu Ishaq al- Isfara’ini, and Imam al-Haramain al-Juwaini (d. 478/ 
1085) coxild not agree with him on this question and gave different interpreta¬ 
tions of the term kasb.*^ 

Divine Attributes .—Human languages do not possess any term, al-Maturidi 
says, to explain the nature and attributes of Gk)d in a way that will not imply 
any idea of resemblance or comparison. Yet it is a necessity for human under¬ 
standing to ascribe some names and attributes to the Creator of the world. 
Giving a critical account of the views of the philosophers, the pluralists, the 
dualists, and the atheists, al-Maturidi asserts that the belief in one Supreme 
Power and Ultimate Reality is universal, but the people differ greatly from 
one another in giving names and attributing qualities to this Supreme Being. 
Among the people of tau(nd, it is only the Mu‘taziiites, he says, who hj denying 
the divine attributes and their eternity endangered this universal belief in 
the existence of one God. Refuting the views of theMu'tazilites on this question, 
he says that it is agreed that God has beautiful names and it will be quite 
futile to apply these names to Him divested of the paeanings and contents 
which they imply; for otherwise it will not be unreasonable to ascribe to Him 
any name whatsoever. So, when, for example, it is said that God is wise, it 
must mean that He possesses the quality of wisdom. The denial of the divine 


The evidence at our disposal does not clearly indicate when and by whom 
the doctrine of kasb was first formulated. But it is quite evident that neither 
al-Maturidi nor al-Ash‘ari was the originator of this doctrine. The term kasb or 
iklisab had been used long before them by Imam abu Hanifah and his contem¬ 
poraries: Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/745), Hafs, al-P'ard, and pirar b. ‘Amar. Cf. 
al-A^‘ari, al-Maqaldtj Cairo, Vol. I, pp. 110, 313; al-Baghdadi, op. cit.y pp. 129 
et sqq.; Muljaininad b. al-Murtada al-Yamani, I^r al-Haqqy pp. 312, 316. 

Al-A^‘ari, Kitah al-Luma', Cairo, 1955, pp. 72 et sqq. 

Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, chapter on the Jabrites; al-Shahrastani, Milal, 
Vol. I, p. 134. 

Al-Shahrastani, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 157 et sqq, \ Imam al-Haramain, al-Aqidat 
al-Nizdmiyyahy p. 34; Shark al-Aqd’id al-^^Adndiyyah, p. 88; al-Biyadi, I^drdt 
al-Mardm, p. 255. 
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attributes (ta‘til) only creates confusions, makes the knowledge of God im¬ 
possible, and ultimately reduces Him to an unknown and unknowable Non- 
Being. The denial of the eternity of the attributes makes God imperfect in the 
beginning and subject to changes, and, thus, it shakes the very basis of tauhld. 
The idea of pluralism or anthropomorpliism that may arise due to affirmation 
of the eternal attributes can easily be eradicated by firm belief in the absolute 
unity of God together with the idea of tanzih (denial of likeness and similitude) 
and mukhdlafak (difference from the created being). Thus when we say that 
“God is knowing,” we also add to this (as a safeguard against any blasphemous 
idea concerning Him), “but not like the learned, and His knowledge is not 
like our knowledge.” The consequences of the denial of the divine attributes 
or their eternity are far more dangerous than those of their affirmation. 

As regards the relation between divine essence and attributes, al-Maturidi 
says that the problem is so complicated that no human reason can hope to 
solve it satisfactorily. So we should believe that God is one, has attributes 
which He ascribes to Himself, without similitude, comparison, and asking how. 
We should not go further than asserting that “the attributes are not identical 
with nor separated from His essence” (la hnwa wa la Qhairuhu).^^ 

Al-Maturidi also maintains that all the attributes of God whether belonging 
to His essence or action are eternal. The word tahmln has been used to denote 
all the attributes pertaining to action such as creating, sustaining, etc. Tahmn, 
according to al-Maturidi, is an eternal attribute distinct from power (qudrah). 
So God is the creator before and after the creation. This does not indicate in 
any way the eternity of the world, because as knowledge and power are eternal 
attributes, though the objects of knowledge and power are created, takwln is 
an eternal attribute, though the object of takwln (mukawioan) is created. 
The non-existence of the world at the beginning does not imply God^s inability, 
as He created it at the appropriate time in accordance with His eternal know¬ 
ledge and wilL'^^ 

Ai-Ash‘ari on this question is in agreement with the MuTazihtes and holds 

that the attributes of action are originated.It seems to us that he agreed 

with them in order to evade the Aristotelian argument which aims at proving 

the eternity of the world by the eternal, creative power of God. Al-Maturidi’s 

main argument is that the idea of the createdness of any of the divine attributes 

is fundamentally opposed to the conception of God as a perfect, self-subsistent, 

eternal Ultimate Reality and is, therefore, in conflict with the doctrine of 

taukid. 

* 

As regards the Word of God (Kaldm Allah), al-Maturidi maintains that 
like all other attributes His attribute of speaking as well as His speech is 

Kitdb cU-Tauhld, pp. 12, 21, 31, 44, 51; al-Biyadi, op. cit., p. 118; al-Subki, 
Shark 'Aqldah. MS. Madinah. 

Kitdb al-Tauhld, pp. 22 zt sqq.i Tdmldt, Surahs i, 3; ii, 117. 

The three schools differ from one another in defining the attribute of an action. 
Cf. abi al-Qari, Shark Fiqlt al-Akbar, Cairo, 1323/1905, p. 19. 
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eternal without similitude and comparison. The exact nature of this eternal 
speech or the attribute of speaking is not known, but it is certain that the divine 
speech cannot be composed of sounds and letters like human speech, because 
sounds and letters are created. So, in reality, he asserts, only the “meaning” of 
which the words are an expression can be termed as the kaldm of Allah. This 
“meaning” which existed with God from eternity can be heard and understood 
only through the medium of created sound. Accordingly, Moses did not hear 
the eternal speech, but God made him hear and understand the eternal 
speech through created words and sounds. Now, what is heard by or revealed 
to the prophets is called the kaldm of Allah figuratively (majazan) for three 
reasons: (1) They heard (understood) the purport (ahma^na) of the kaldm, 
that is, divine command, prohibition, forbidding, sanctioning, etc., which 
belong to God alone. (2) God Himself composed it (allafa wa namma ); hence 
it was inimitable by any human being. (3) It explains the eternal speech and 
proves His attribute of speech.^^ 

It is evident from the above account that al-Maturidi refutes the idea of 
the orthodox section who identified the revealed Qur’an with the eternal speech, 
and he agrees in principle with the Mu‘tazilites who held it to be a creation 
of God. So the subject of contention between him and the Mu‘tazilites is not 
whether the recited Qur’an is created, but whether God has eternal speech and 
the attribute of speaking. 

Al-Ash‘ari, like al-Maturidi, maintains that God has eternal speech and the 
attribute of speaking,^® but it is not clear from his lengthy discourses in Kitdb 
al‘Lum^ and al-Ibdnak what he exactly meant by kaldm of Allah and what, 
according to him, was eternal in the Qur’an—words or meanings ? He main¬ 
tained that the eternal speech could be heard directly without the medium 
of created sound.'*® This statement, together with general trends of his ideas 
and his mode of reasonings as reflected in his printed books, corroborates a 
statement according to which both words and meanings were regarded by him 
as eternal.^’ But al-Shahi*astani asserts that, according to al-Ash‘ari, the words 
are created and the “mental” meaning (al-ma^na al-nafsi) is eternal;^® this 
last is the view of aO the eminent Ash‘arites.^^ If so, there is not much differ¬ 
ence on this question between the Mu‘tazilites and the Ash‘arites. 

Beatific Vision .—It has been noticed that al-Maturidi, like the Mu‘tazilites, 
strongly opposed the anthropomorphic idea of God and interpreted meta¬ 
phorically those passages of the Qur’an which appear to create such an impres- 

Kitdb cU-Tauhid, pp. 26-28; TawUat, Surahs ix, 6; xlii, 51; vii, 143; iv, 164. 

Kitdb al-Luma\ pp. 33 et 8qq.\ al~lbdnah, pp. 19 et sqq. 

Kitdb dl‘Luina\ p. 63; also ibn Humam al-Musayarah, Cairo, 1347/1928, p. 11; 
‘Abd al-RahIm, A'cE 2 m al-Fardid, Cairo, 1317/1899, pp. *15-18; abu ‘Udhbah, al- 
Eaudat al-Bdhiyyah, Hyderabad, pp. 44-45. 

Sharh al-'‘Aqd^id al-^AdvdiyyaJi, p, 188. 

Nihdyat al-Iqddm, p. 320. 

Imam al-Haramain, cd-Irshad, Cairo, 1950, pp. 102 e^ sqq.x al-Gha/.ali- al- 
Iqtisdd, Cairo, jjp. 71-72. 
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sion. But on the question of seeing God in paradise by the believers, he is 
wholly in agreement with the orthodox, and firmly holds that the passages 
of the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet on this subject must be taken 
in their literal sense. By scholastic reasonings he shows that the letter and 
spirit of these verses and traditions do not allow na to take them allegorically 
and to interpret seeing God as “seeing His signs and rewards or knowing Him 
by the heart.” This latter type of seeing is common for believers and non¬ 
believers in the next world and may even happen in this world. The texts 
must always be taken in their literal and real sense, he argues, except where 
that is impossible. The vision of God in the next world is not impossible and 
it does not necessarily prove His corporeality, and hence if the literal sense 
were rejected, its consequences would be dangerous and it might ultimately 
lead to the denial of the existence of God. As God is knowing and doing, for 
example, "without His being a body or accident or without His being limited 
by time and space, so will He be an object of vision in the next world. Some 
people were misled because, as they had no experience of seeing what is not 
a body nor an accident, they compared the vision of God in paradise with 
vision of a material object in this world. Th"us, the Corporealists (Mujassimin) 
erred in saying that God is a body, because He will be seen, and the Mu‘ta 2 ilites 
erred in saying that He cannot be seen because He is not a body. Conditions 
of vision, al-Maturidi says, differ from stage to stage, person to person, and 
p^enus to genus. Many things exist, but we do not see them. Angels who 
are not corporeal beings see us, though we do not see them. Conditions of 
seeing: rays of light, darkness, and shadow, are not the same as those of seeing 
solid material objects. So it is quite unreasonable to apply the conditions of 
seeing a physical object in this world to the seeing of the Being which is not 
a body in the next world, where conditions will be totally different from those 
in this world. Seeing God, therefore, may be impossible in this world, but not 
in the next world. He also argues that vision may not happen sometimes for 
some reason or other, although the conditions of vision exist; in the same way, 
vision may happen in the absence of those conditions. Another argument of 
his is that, according to our sense-experience, only the knowledge of matter 
and accidents can be acquired by a man, yet we assert the possibility of 
acquiring knowledge of the realities beyond experience. This principle is also 
applicable to beatific vision. 

In short, al-Matuxidi asserts that the vision of God in paradise is the highest 
spiritual and intellectual delight and the most coveted reward of the believers; 
it is an article of faith based on the Qur’an and the Sunnah and supported by 
reason. So we must accept this as such, without going into details.®® 

Conclusion.ho theological systems of al-Maturidi and al-Ash‘ari have long 
since been accepted by the general populace of the Muslim world. Though 
ascribed to them, neither al-Maturidi nor al-Ash‘ari was, in fact, the author 


" alTaukid.,pp.d'J~^l; Surahs vi. 103; vii, 143; x, 26; Ixxv, 22-23 
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of his system, nor was either of them a pioneer in this field. Imam abu Hanifah 
(d. 150/767) was the first renowned scholar among the ahl al-sunimh w-al- 
jamd'ah^ who studied theology for long before he bad taken up the study of 
Fiqh, combated the heretical sects of his time, and founded the first orthodox 
school in theology.®^ Al-Maturidi followed his system, explained it in the light 
of the philosophy of his time, tried to defend it by argument and reason, and 
this provided for it a firm foundation. Hence this school is ascribed to its 
founder as well as to its interpreter who fixed its ultimate form and brought 
\ ictory to it. 

The difference between the attitude of al-Maturidi and of al-Ash'ari may 
be judged from this: If al-Ash‘ari’s attempt during the later period was to 
strike a middle path between rationalism and traditionalism, al-Matundi 
certainly took a position between what may be called Ash‘arism and Mu^tazil- 
ism. The important points of difference between these two leaders of orthodox 
Kaldm, more strictly, between the two schools, have been reckoned by some 
writers as fifty in number,®* (References have already been made in the fore¬ 
going pages to some of the most important of them and we need not enter 
here into a discussion of the rest.) As a result of these differences, there was 
once a tendency of bitter rivalry between the followers of these two schools 
but happily in course of time this tendency subsided and both the schools 
were regarded as orthodox. But how profoundly the educated Muslims of 
today are influenced by the system of al-Maturidi may easily be realized 
from the fact that the ^AqdHd of al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142), which gives the sub¬ 
stance of the former’s Kitdb al-Tau^td, has been recognized as an authority 
and prescribed as a text-book on theology in many educational institutions 
of the Muslim world. 

A comparative study of the arguments employed by al-Maturidi and by the 
great Ash^arite scholars like ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1031) and 
Imam al-Haramain al-Juwaini (d. 478/1085) to prove the non-eternity of the 
world, the existence of God, His unity and attributes, the value of human 
reason, the necessity of the divine revelation, and the prophethood of Mubam* 
mad, will show how deep and enormous his influence was on the orthodox 
dialecticians who came after him, and w^hat a lasting contribution he made 
towards the development of orthodox Kaldm. That Shai]^ Mufiammad ‘Abduh 
(d. 1323/1905), one of the leaders of the modem reform movement in Islam, 
in his endeavour to reconstruct Islamic theology, closely followed the system 

Al-Ba^dadi, op. cit.^ p. 220; al-Dln, Vol. I, p. 308; al-Makki and 

Bazzaz, dl-Mandqib\ ai-Biyadi, op. cU., pp. 19-23. There are five books on theo¬ 
logy ascribed to Imam abu Hanifah: al-Fiqh al’AJd)art cU-Fiqh oi-Ahsat, cd'Risdlali, 
w-cU-Muta^aUim and al- Wa^yyah. These books, we are convinced, represent 
the correct views of the ImSm. 

Al-Biyadi, op. cit., pp. 53-56; Shaikhzadah. Nazm cU’Fard'ui, Cairo, 1317/ 
1899; Saj^id Murtada, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 8 et sqq.; abu 'Udtibah, op. cit.; 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Uthman, Risalah fi al-Khildf bain al-A^^ariyyah xi:-ol''Mdtundlyyah. 
MS. Cairo, 
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)f al'Maturidi, is evident from his Eisdldt al-TauJild and his observations on 
several controversial questions in his note on the Shark ^AqaHd al-^Adudlyyah. 
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Chapter XIV 
ZAHIRISM 
A 

BACKGROUND 

Since the second/eighth century, an interminable dispute dragged on for a 
long time between those who upheld the authority of Tradition (ahl al~ljadlih) 
in all matters of theology and jurisprudence, and those who advocated opinion 
(asJ}dh al-rd'i). 

It was expected, as pointed out by ibn Khaldun in his Muqaddimah (p. 805), 
that the people of the Hijaz, particularly those of Madinah, should be versed 
in the science of Tradition (the sayings and doings of the Prophet Muhammad). 
With the rise of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and the shifting of the political power 
and the religious leadership completely to Iraq, where the people had had less 
access to the sayings of the Prophet, and where the aspects of life, the agrarian 
problems, for instance, were more diverse and complicated through the inter¬ 
mingling of the successive civilizations since times immemorial, a new school. 
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that of opinion, made its inevitable appearance. The upholders of opinion, 
however, did not neglect Tradition, but they found it necessary to supplement 
Tradition with additions drawn from older codes and prevalent usages or 
framed by considerations of the actual situation ih their new environment. 

At the same time an esoteric movement also began among the Shrites 
under a variety of names, the most current of which was the Batini 3 ryah^ 
(seekers after the inner or spiritual interpretation of revelation). The forming 
of this sect is attributed to a certain Maimun of whose descent we are com¬ 
pletely in the dark. 

The Batiniyyah movement took its name from the belief of its followers 
that every mhir (apparent state of things) has a bdtin (an inner, allegorical, 
hidden, or secret meaning), especially in connection with, revelation.^ Since 
this movement adopted some aspects of Greek philosophy, such as emanation- 
ism,® its followers were considered by Sunni authors to be heretics and out¬ 
side the pale of faith.^ During the Caliphate of al-Mamun (198/813'-218/833) 
the Batiniyyah movement was quite strong;® some half a century later it was 
widely spread in Iraq, Persia, Sind (western India), and Oman (south-east 
Arabia), as well as in North Africa, but it did not enjoy an enduring influence.® 
It is to be remarked, however, that while a number of individuals in Muslim 
Spain had shared ideas with the Batiniyyah, no sectarian or heretical doctrine 
ever struck roots or succeeded in winning over communities of any dimensions 
there. 

So, the second/eighth century had witnessed a heavy atmosphere of esoterism 
weighing on some fundamentals of Islam such as the essence of God, the under¬ 
standing of the Q.tir’an, and the attitude towards the Caliphate. Added to this, 
there was a trend of upholding opinion as a valid source of jurisprudence at 
the same level with the Qur’an and the sayings of the Prophet. At the same 
time there was also the Mu'tazilite school which assumed reason as a more 
deciding factor than revelation in ail matters of religion. 

Since all these movements had chosen Iraq as their principal battle-field, 
another school—contrary to all of them and as extremist as any of them— 
appeared in Iraq itself and insisted on the verbal understanding of the Qur’an 
and of the sayings of the Prophet Muhammad as the sole guiding line to their 
real meanings clothed in the words of God and of His Apostle, This school was 
founded by a jurist Dawud ibn *Ali, and it received its name the Literalists’ 
(Zahiriyyah) school from the clinging of its followers to the wording of the 
revelation and not to the interpretation of it. 


^ Shahrastani. Vol. II, p. 29; cf. p. 5. 

^ Ibid,, p. 29, ef. pp. 31 f. 

® Ibid,, pp, 29f. 

^ Fatq, pp. 14, 142; cf. pp. li>2, 169,177, 182, 216; cf. Shahrastani, Yol.II, pp.31f. 
^ Niibadh, Iiitrod., p. 4. 

® GAL, I, p, 194; Suppl., I, p, 312. 
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B 

DAWOD IBN ‘ALI, HIS DOCTRINE AND HIS SCHOOL 


The family of Dawud ibn ‘Ali belonged to Kashan, a town in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Isfahan- His father was a secretary (katib) to ‘Abd Allah ibn Khaiid, 
judge of Isfahan, in the days of the Caliph al-Mamun."^ Dawud himself^ was 
bom in Kufah in 202/817. His family moved later to Baghdad where he was 
brought up, educated, and afterwards laid the foundation of his school of 
jurispnidenee which bore his name (d^madhhah al-Ddtvndi,^ but which was 
better known as the Zahirite school (al-ma&iab al-mhiri). 

In Baghdad. Dawud ibn ‘Ali attended the lectures of many eminent jurists, 
the most prominent of whom was abu Thaur (d. 246/860)* a friend and follower 
of Shafi'i. The trend of education he received from them made him shift 
from the Hanafite rite to that to which his father belonged,^® the Shaft‘ite. 
apparently because most of his professors (shuvukh) were more inclined to 
the Traditionists (akl al-kadlth) school to which Shafi‘is belonged than to the 
school of the upholders of opinion (ashdb al-rdH) who were the followers of 
abu Hanifah fo,T excellence. Dawud perfected his education by an academic 
trip to Nishapur to meet Ishaq ibn Rahawaih (d. 237/851 or 238/852),^^ who 
also was a friend and follower of Shaft‘i. Afterwards, he returned to Baghdad 
where he wrote his books. 

Perhaps it is not very strange that a close and profound study of the Sbafi*ite 
school of jurisprudence led Dawud ibn ‘Ali finally to be dissatisfied with it. 
He forsook it and founded a new school, the ^ahirite school, which recognized 
the Qur’an and the Hadith as the only sources of jiirisprudence. He accepted, 
at any rate, consensus (ijmd^.) of the Companions of the Prophet, but he 
rejected analogy (giyds).^ opinion (rdH)^ personal approval (istihsdn)y and 
decisions on the authority of older generations (taqlid) altogether.^^ 

Dawud ibn ‘Ali was accomplished, trustworthy, learned. God-fearing, pious, 
and ascetic; he was also versed in logic and proficient in the art of dispu¬ 
tation.^® It was said that he believed that the Qur’an was created and not 
eternal, but it seems that this was only an accusation.^^ He died in 270/884 in 
Baghdad. 

Dawud ibn ‘Ali was a prolific writer. Ibn al-Nadim enumerates about one 
hundred and fifty titles from him.i® It seems that many of these titles were only 
chapters of some of his books. But there are also titles which represent bulky 

^ Sam‘ani, p. 226. 

® Hjs full name wag abu Sulaiman Dawud ibn ‘Ali ibn Khalaf. 

® S€bm‘^, pp- 224, 265ff. 

Goldziher, p. 28 n. 

Baghdad, Vol. VIII, p. 369. 

FihrisC, p. 216; Subki, Vol. II, pp. 46; cf. p. 44. 

Fihrist, p. 216; Subki, Vol. II, pp. 42; 44, 46. 

Subki, Vol. II, pp. 43 f. 

Fihrist, pp. 38, 216f. 
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works of two thousand, three thousand, and even four thousand folios^® each. 
A few of these books touched the fuodamentals of religion, e.g., “On the 
Usvl” “On the Caliphate,” “Consensus and the ^futation of and 

‘‘On the Refutation of Most of bis other books treated of branches 

(furv/j or min or aspects of Fiqh concerning worship and legal transactions 
Unfortunately, no book has reached us from him. Ibn nevertheless 

refers to him frequently. Muhammad al-Shatti (d. Damascus 1307/1889) made 
a collection of Dawud*s Fiqh gleaned from the various works of his followers. ‘ ■ 

It was related that Dawud ibn *Ali admitted analogy where the cases in 
question were obvious,^® but it is more probable that he rejected analogy 
wholly, whether the cases were ambiguous or obvious.^ As for consensus 
(ijina'), his. position was totally different: he admitted the ijmd^ of the 
Companions of the Prophet only,^ on the ground that these Companions were 
in constant contact with the Prophet and fully aware of his intentions. 

In his theology in particular he maintains, for example, that God is hearing, 
seeing, etc. But he sa 5 rs: “I do not say that He is seeing with the agency of 
sight... .”22 

Dawud ibn ‘Ali re-examined all aspects of Fiqh on the basis of his ?ahirite 
attitude. The following are three examples illustrating his trend of thought 
and argumentation in this respect. 

1- Prayer on q Journey.—God has said in the Qur'an: “And when you 
journey in the earth, there is no blame on you if you shorten the prayer.”*® 
This led the Muslims to reduce prayer on a journey from four rah^ahs to only 
two.*® Muslim jurists generally assert that this verse envisages cutting the 
prayer short on a journey of some duration.*® Dawud, on the other hand, 
maintained that since there is no mention of the duration of the journey in 
the Q^an,*^ prayer should be cut short on any journey whatever, even 
though it is a journey from one encampment to another, 

2. Fasting on a Journey ,—Muslima fast in Ramadan, the ninth month of 


A folio comprisee about twenty lines (cf, Fihrist, p. 159). 

Fihrist, pp. 216, 217; Subki, Vol. II, p. 46. 

Riedldh f, Masa'il al-Imam Daumd al-Zahiri —an epistle (containing) the 
questions decided by Dawud the Zahirite (publ. Damascus 1330/1912), erroneously 
thought by Brockelmann {GAL, Sttppl., I, p. 312) to be by Dawud ibn ‘Ali 
himself. He states the date of its publication as 1930 which is also a mistake, 
perhaps a misprint for 1330 A.H. 

Subki, Vol. H, p. 46, line 1; vgl, Goldzifaer, p. 36. 

2® Subki, VoL H, p, 46, line 7, 

AUlkkam, Vol. IV, p, 147. 

2* Al-MUal, Vol. II, p. 140. 

2® Qur’an, ii, 184, 185. 

2* Muslims perform five prayers per day: one of two rak^ahs (units of movements), 
one of three rak'ahs and three of four rak^ahs each. To cut a prayer short is to reduce 
a prayer of four rdk'ahs to only two. 

Cf, Malik, pp. 146-48, etc. 

2® Mafdiih, Vol, III, p. 444, quoted by Goldziher, p. 47; cf. Shat^i. p. 12. 
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the lunar year. In this connection we read in the Qur’an: “But he among 
you who shall be sick, or on a journey, shall (not observe the days on which 
he'travels but he shall) fast the same number of other days (when he returns 
home).”®’ It is agreed upon by all Sunni jurists that a Muslim may not observe 
Ramadan fasts on a journey which involves certain hardship, either on accotmt 
of its long duration or its difficult nature, on hot days for example.®* 
Dawud and his followers assert that a Muslim should not observe fasts on a 
journey because the wording of the verse does not stipulate any condition. If 
a Muslim, according to Dawud, did observe fasts for some days on a journey, 
even then he should keep fast for the same niimber of days when he returns 
home, for his fasting while journeying was not valid.®* 

3. The Question of Usury (Riba).—Usury is forbidden in Islam.*® But a 
difficulty arose from a tradition concerning it. It is related that the Prophet 
Muhammad 43aid: “(You may barter) gold for gold, silver for silver, wheat 
for wheat, barley for barley, dates for dates, and salt for salt, only in equivalent 
quantities and on the spot. In all other commodities you may deal as you like, 
provided (the barter is transacted) on the spot.”*^ Early Muslim jurists con¬ 
cluded from this tradition that a quantity of any commodity should not be 
bartered for a huger quantity of the same commodity; otherwise, the surplus 
taken would be usury (riba). But if, for instance, a quantity of wrought gold 
was bartered for a larger quantity of unwrought gold, the surplus would be a 
gain or, better, a wage for craftsmanship. Furthermore, they considered the 
six commodities named by the Prophet to be examples only; thus bartering 
copper, coffee, leather, apples, or wool for a larger quantity of these commodi¬ 
ties respectively is also regarded—by analogy—as a form of usury. Dawud ibh 
*Ali, on the other hand, believed that the Prophet Muhammad had named 
these commodities on purpose. Had he intended to prolong the list, nothing 
would have prevented him from doing so. Accordingly, if a man bartered a 
quantity, say of iron, maize, apples, oi pepper for a larger quantity of the 
same commodity, the surplus would not be usury but gain. 

The jurists contemporary with Dawud ibn *Ali took a very critical attitude 
regarding him and his school.*® "Hie Shafi‘ites in general criticized him severely 
and considered the ^ahirite school to be worthless. Al-lsfara’ini (d. 418/1027) 
maintained that no account should be taken of the ?a.hirites. Since they 
rejected analogy (qiyds), he asserted, they could not have been able to exer¬ 
cise judgment and, therefore, no one of them should be elevated to the position 
of a judge. Some others presumed that Dawud ibn ‘Ali was ignorant; others 
onsidered him to be a disbeliever. Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), the famous 




Qur’an, iv, 101. 

28 Cf. MaUk, p. 294 (No. 22). 

2? Shatti. p. 13 bottom. 

32'^ Qur’an, ii, 276, 276, 278; iii, 130; iv, 159; xxx, 39. 

« Sahih Muslim, Cairo, 1331/1912, Vol. V, p. 44. lines 8ff., ef. 44ff 
32 Subld, Vol. II, pp. 43, 46. 
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founder of the Hanbalite school, did not hold him in estimation.®^ Abu *Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn Zaid al-Waaiti (d. 306/918-919), an eminent Mu^tazilite 
of Baghdad, looked down upon the ^ahirite school as ridiculous.®^ The followers 
of Dawud ibn ‘Ali, nevertheless, were not only numerous but some of them 
were also prominent.®® 

Dawud ibn ‘Ali was succeeded, as the head of the Zahirite school, by his 

son, abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Dawud (c. 255/869-297/910). But the latter 

was more of a poet, litUraieur, and historian than an enthusiastic scholar of 

jurisprudence.®® At any rate, he propagated the tenets of bis father’s school 

and bestowed on it so much prestige that the ^ahirite rite was in his own 

days the fourth of the four rites prevailing in the East, the other three being 

the Shafil, Maliki, and Hanafi rites. Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Dawud owes his 

real fame, however, to an anthology of love-poetry known as Kitab aJ^Zahrah.^'^ 

The first and only extant half of this anthology was edited by A. R. Nykl®® 

and Ibrahim Tukan. Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Dawud had some inclination 

towards philosophy, but philosophy did not constitute a component part of 

Zahirism before ibn Hazm. 

• « 

In the fourth/tenth century the Zahirite school had enjoyed its widest ex¬ 
pansion and the climax of its prestige. The ‘Abbasid poet ibn al-Rumi (d. 
283/896) praised abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Dawud in a poem which opens 
with the words: “0 son of Dawud! 0 jurist of Iraq!”®® The famous historian, 
Tabari (d. 310/923), though not a Zahirite, paid close attention to Zahiri 
jurisprudence and studied it with Dawud ibn *Aii himself.*® The foremost jurist 
of the Zahirite school in the fourth/tenth century was ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad 
ibn al-Mughallis (d, 324/936), through whom the Fiqh of Dawud ibn ‘Ali became 
popular in the Muslim world.*^ 

In the following century the Zahirite school was already losing ground in 
fche East; and before the middle of the century, in the days of the 5anbalite 
judge abu Ya‘Ia (d. 459/1066), the Hanbalite rite took its place.*® The Zahirite 


Ibid., cf, p. 43. Cf. ibn Khallikan. Cairo, Bulaq, 1299 A.H., Vol. I, p. 4; QAL, 
Suppl.f I, 66f; Nubddh, Introd., p, 4. 

Fihrist, p. 172. 

Sain‘ani, pp. 224-26. 

Fihriat, p. 216. 

Kitab al-Zahrah (The Book of the Flower), the first half (published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois), printed at the Catholic Press, 
Beirut, 1932. 

An Arabist Orientalist, bom in Bohemia 1303/1885 whose academic activities 
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school, at any rate, continued to enjoy in Syria some prestige until 788/1386>* 
In Egypt the school lived longer and had deeper roots. Al-Maqrizi (d. 845/ 
1442), the famous historian of the Mamluk age in Egypt, was not a follower of 
the !^ahirite school, but he had a favourable attitude towards I2ahirism.^ 

C 

THE 2AHIRITE SCHOOL IN MUSLIM SPAIN 

1. Al-Balluti 

0 

The first representative of ^ahirism in Spain was Mudlhr ibn Sa‘id al-Balluti 
who was bom at al-Nashsharin, a suburb of Cordova, in 273/886. After complet¬ 
ing his studies at Cordova, he travelled to Egypt and the Hijaz for a little over 
three years. On his return, he was appointed as judge (Qadi) in the city of 
Merida, then transferred to the Northern Frontiers and finally made the Chief 
Justice of Cordova, which post he held until his death towards the end of 
355/966. He upheld Dawud*s doctrines and defended his views, though, in 
practice, he administered justice according to the established law of the cotmtry 
based on the Malikii^ school of jurisprudence. He was also a man of letters, 
poet, theologian, physiographer, and eloquent speaker. In fact, he was the 
real forerunner of ibn Hazm. 


2. Ibn [^azm 

Life and Works ,—Ibn Hazm was the real founder of the l^hirite school in 
Muslim Spain and the most famous and prominent of the ^ahiri jurists. With 
him the school reached its zenith, and with his death it died away. In reality, 
the l^ahiiite rite never recruited a community in Muslim Spain. It came 
on the stage as a philosophy supported by a single man who failed to use his 
genius in the right way. 

Ibn Hazm was the descendant of a non-Arab, an Iberian in all probability, 
but he preferred to link his genealogy with a Persian fieedman of Yazid ibn 
Sufyan, a brother of Mu‘awiyah, the founder of the Umayyad Caliphate in 
the East. 

The family did not attain any fame before Ahmad ibn Sa‘Id, the father of 
ibn Hazm, who became a minister to the Hajib al-Mansur ibn abi ’‘Amir,^® 
the Prime Minister of Hishihn 11, in 381/991. 

Ibn Hazm, who was bom in 384/994 during the long ministerial term of 
his father, was brought up in luxurious environment. He was fortunate enough 

Fihriatt , 

** Goldziher, pp. 194-96. 

** Al-Man^ ibn abi ‘Amir was Prime Minister to Higham II who was a 
weaklii^. He usurped the power and ruled Miislim Spain virtually for fifty year- 
and as Prime Minister for twenty-six years. He died in 392/1002. 
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to have been given a good education. The teacher who had the greatest in¬ 
fluence on him ibn Muflit (d. 426/1035), a ?ahirite and a follower of Dawud 
ibn ^Ali; he chose to be eclectic in matters of worship and jurisprudence and 
did not agree that one should confine oneself to a particular school. 

Ibn Hazm did not continue to enjoy prosperity and peace for long. With 
the outburst of the disturbances in 400/1009 and the death of his father only 
two years later, misfortunes began to overcome him and his family; and when 
he preferred, on this account, to withdraw from public life, his life became 
very obscure. A few years later, however, he decided to enter public life again. 
As a result, he experienced all ups and downs of life, from forming the cabinet 
to frequent imprisonments. 

Six years after the fall of the Umayyad Caliphate in Cordova (422/1031) 
and the assassination of the fugitive Hish^ III, life became imbearable for 
ibn Hazm in the whole peninsula, not only because he was a client and partisan 
of the fa llin g dynasty, but because he entertained also a religious doctrine 
which the rulers and the ruled in the peninsula did not share. 

The only respite which ibn Hazm had was during his stay on the island of 
Majorca from 430/1039 to 440/1049. The local Governor of Majorca was abu 
al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Rashiq, an able statesman and a man of letters. For 
reasons inexplicable, he invited ibn Hazm for a sojourn on the island. Ibn 
Hazm took refugv there and began, as soon as he could breathe freely, to 
propagate ?ahirism. Since he was supported by the Grovemor, some Majorcans 
followed him—^perhaps out of conviction, perhaps out of political tact—but 
it seems certain that the majority of the islanders were not in favour of the 
intruding doctrine. In 439/1047, the famous Maliki jurist, abu al-Walid al- 
Baji (403/1013-474/1081) returned from a joumej* in the East. He held 
debates with ibn Hazm and caused his disgrace. In the following year, ibn 
Hazm was obliged to leave the island and go back on the mainland, but he 
was chased out of every town and village in which he tried to secure a footing. 
Finally, after fifteen years of complete oblivion, he foxmd asylum on the estate 
of his own family in Manta Lisham where he passed away in 456/1063. 

Ibn Hazm was a very prolific writer on different subjects ranging from 
genealogical tables to epistemology. It is believed that his books were foiu 
hundred comprising 80,000 folios of some twenty million words. The most 
important of these books are Tauq al-Hamdmah (the Dove’s Neck-Ring—on 
confidence and confidents), aUMilal w-al’Ni1ml (Religions and Sects), aUIhkdm 
fi Usui al-Akkdm (Precision Concerning the Principles of Religious Matters) 
and al-MukdUa hi al-Atl^r (the GOded or Ornamented with Revelation and 
Tradition). This last is a comprehensive book on the aspects of worship and 
jurisprudence in Islam. Ibn Hazm was also a man of letters, poet, and states¬ 
man, but he is more famous as a rationalist and theologian, 

Ihn Hazm's Rationalism. —^In his book al-Milal w-al-Nihal, ibn Hazm appears 
to be a rationalist. The problems of a 'priori, of time and space which confronted 
Kant (d. 1804) so often in his Critique of Pure Reason, had busied ibn 
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Hazm in the. same way It is really astonishing that the Muslim theologian 
had tackled these problems in the same spirit of objectivity seven and a half 
centuries before the German philosopher. Let us take up the theory of know¬ 
ledge as discussed by ibn Hazm, Knowledge arises, a-ccording to him, from 
the following: 

(a) Sensory perception (^ahddat al~hiwas), that is, observation or sensory 
evidence. 

(b) Primary reason (hadthat al^^aql or avnoal ah^aql), that is, a priori reason 
without the use of the five senses. 

(c) Proof (burhdn)y which goes back, either closely or remotely, to the 
evidence of the senses or to primary reason. 

Ibn Hazm holds definitely that man has six senses, and that the soul grasps 
perceptible objects (material objects) by the five senses; thus a pleasant odour •* 
is accepted by reason . .. thus also the soul is aware that red is different from 
green, yellow, etc., or that there is a distinction between rough and smooth, 
hot and cold, etc. 

The sixth sense, ibn Hazm holds, is the soul^s knowledge of primary 
things; that is, there are some thin g s which man can know through his reason 
as being axiomatic, without requiring any proof for them. “Such is the soul’s 
knowledge that the part is less than the whole; thiis the young child, who is 
only just able to discriminate, cries when he is given only two dates, 
but is satisfied when you give him another. This is because the whole is 
greater than a part, even though the child cannot define the limits of his 
knowledge.. .. The same sense gives the child the knowledge that two things 
cannot occupy the same spot; you will see him fight for a place where he 
wants to sit, knowing that that place is not big enough for another person, and 
that so long as another person occupies the place there is no room for him 
also. 

“This is a form of primary intelligence which is common to ail except those 
whose reason is distorted... or whose bodies are diseased or impotent in 
certain respects, . . . These truths of primary reason are truly axiomatic; they 
are beyond doubt and stand in no need of proof except to a madman.. . 
or to a scornful sophist.” Ibn Hazm’s argument for the view that these things 
require no proof is this: “To demand proof of anything requires time; primary 
reason cannot possibly avoid that fact.... Yet between the soul’s first learning 
to discriminate phenomena and its knowing the complete truth of all that we 
have mentioned, there is not a single minute, nor can there be.” But ibn Hazm 
did not deny absolutely the necessity of proof to these things; rather, he 
held that such proof is a matter for personal acquisition which one may 
achieve, while another may not, and that it may carry weight only for such 
as have reached a high level of intellectual training. 

Other means of acquiring knowledge, according to ibn Hazm, are God’s 
naming of things and men’s convention as represented by the languages of 
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the different nations. These two means, however, belong to theology and are 
discussed under that topic. 

Philosophy and Science ,—Like all Muslim thinkers prior to his days, ibn 
Hazm had no access to Greek originais. He had a predisposition towards 
argumentation, and was versed in the science of dialectics (Kaldm ). He claimed 
to have read (evidently through translations) the works of the Milesian and 
Eleatic schools, of Euclid and Ptolemy, of Plato and Aristotle, and of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, and to have had a general knowledge of astronomy, astrology, 
and medicine. He also stated that he was well versed in mathematics in general 
and geometry in particular. 

Ibn Hazm does not agree with Heraclitus that the world is in constant 
flow nor with the Eleatics that motion is non-existent. On Being and Non- 
Being, he ^rees with the Eleatics: Non-Being is not. In keeping with his 
general trend of thought, he afflrms that space and time are limited and that 
they are, like all other things, created by God. In the same way he maintains 
that atoms are divisible because it is in the power of God to do everything, 
and to this power of His, infinite divisibility of an atom is no exception. 

In physiography, he holds that the world is limited and the earth is spherical 
and that the sun is larger than the earth, but he agrees with Anaximenes 
that the sky is like a vault over the earth. He disagrees, however, with Pytha¬ 
goras that there is a sister earth which helps the earth keep itself in the correct 
position.^* The world, at any rate, is created, but it has existed for a very 
long time. 

In ethics, he touches lightly on Greek philosophy and maintains with Pro- 
dicus of Ceos that death has no pain and that it should not be feared. He also 
holds with Epicxirus and his contemporaries that the desire for pleasure and 
the repulsion from care are the criteria of happiness. But building up and 
improvement of character cannot be achieved by philosophy alone; the help 
of the prophets is necessary. 

In his theory of knowledge, ibn Hazm emphasizes, in addition to sensory 
perception and primary reason, three means of acquiring religious knowledge 
which are particularly fundamental in Islam. These are: the literal sense of 
the Qur’an, the sayings and doings of the Prophet Muhammad, and consensus 
(ijma^). 

The first and foremost source of knowledge is the literal sense of the text 
of the Qur’an. This must follow from the context of the fifty-ninth verse of 
the fourth Surah, “0 ye who believe! obey Allah and obey the Messenger 
and those of you who are in authority, and if ye have a dispute concerning 
any matter refer it to Allah and to the Messenger. ...” The text c the Qur’an 
must be understood literally unless the words in question are used metaphori¬ 
cally and in a way current among the early Arabs. No divergence is allowed 
from the text of the Qur’an except where one verse is modified or abrogated 


AUMilalt Voi. V, p. 58; cf. Ueberweg, Vol. I, p. 68 line 34 
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by another.^’ A total dependence on the Qur’an is made possible by the fact 
that every aspect of life and every need of men, material or spiritual, is treated 
in the Qur’an or provided for in it. God says, “We have neglected nothing in 
the Book.” This implicit meaning was reiterated explicitly in this verse: “This 
day have I perfected for you your religion and completed My favour to you 
and chosen for you Islam as a religion.” 

The second source of knowledge is the Tradition, the sayings and actions 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Ibn 9azm accepts the true 9adith or the Sunnah 
when related in a sure way and by reliable men in a connected chain which 
reaches the Prophet Muhammad. The Prophet is certainly trustworthy, and 
ibn 9azm quotes in this connection firom the Qur’an: “Nor does he Speak out 
of desire. It is naught but revelation that is revealed.”** 

Ibn Hazm accepts, as a third source of knowledge, consensus (ijmd^) or 
general agreement of the Companions of tihe Prophet but on a further condi¬ 
tion that all of them should have been aware of the matter agreed upon and 
that no one of them should have shown any disagreement or hesitation about it. 

In contradistinction to the other schools of jiuisprudence in Islam, the 
Hanafite school in particular, ibn Hazm rejects all other sources of juris¬ 
prudence snob as intuition (ilhdm), hearsay (Mkoihar)y interpretation (tavM), 
deduction (istinhdt), personal approval (istiksdn), refraining from the un¬ 
seemly (iktiydt), legitimating a matter passed over in silence (dalU al- 
l^itdh ), looking for a reason in matters other than mentioned in the Qur’an 
(ta^lU), and holding a belief on ^he ground that it has been held by one’s 
predecessors or some prominent, contemporaries (toqltd). Only the Prophet 
Muhammad must he taken as a model ih ah matters of belief and behaviour. 
He equally rejected, and more fbheibly, Analogy (qiyds) and opinion (rd*i) or 
that which a man conceives as true but without a proof, or that which a man 
chooses out of mere desire. The MuMims should not abide by the beliefs and 
laws preached by prophets prior to Muhammad unless they are accepted by 
Islam as well. 

Ibn Hazm’s views about God, Hjs essence and His attributes, are: God 
is one and unique; He is incorporeal; so nothing resembles Him nor does 
He take the shape of an 5 ^hing He has created. He is the creator of everything, 
of time, of space, and even of His own Throne. He is eternal, all-powerful 
and all-knowing. His power and knowledge as well as all His other names 
are eternal. 

God caimot be conceived of as ruled by space and time, since He existed 
before there were space and time, for these were also created by Him. 
The verses in which God says of Himself: “The God of mercy sitteth on His 
Throne”*® and “Then He directed Himself to the heaven,”®® ibn 9azm affirms 

Al-Muhalla, Vol. I, p. 52; Ihkdm, Vol. IV, p. 107, cf. pp. 59ff.; Nxtbadh, p. 28. 

Al-IKkdm, Vol. IV, p. 147 
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with the Ash*arite8 that Gkwi’s sitting or settling Himself on the Throne is 
known; but how it is done is unknown. 

God has no attributes which modify His essence: His qualities are names 
and not adjectives, nor are they derived from adjectives. He says of 
Himself: “Grod’s are the fairest names. Invoke Him by them.”®^ Thus, only 
these names, ninety-nine in number, by which God has named Himself, 
may be said to be His; we are not allowed to call Him by names which He 
has not mentioned as His, for example, the happy, the healthy, the beloved, 
the noble, or the brave, although these titles are, in themselves, true of Him 
and cherished by us. We are also not allowed to call Him by names, derived 
from the verbs with which He predicated Himself. God says: “And when they 
(the disbelievers) meet the faithful they say, ‘We believe*; but when they are 
apart with their satans (comrades), they say, ‘Verily we hold with you and at 
them we only mock.’ God shall mock at them.”®^ Qod says further; “And 
they (the Jews) plotted, and God plotted: but of those who plot, Gk>d is the 
best.”®^ He also says; “And the heaven—^with our hands have We built ii 
up.”^ In spite of all that, says ibn Qazm, we cannot call God the mock* r 
plotter, or builder, simply because He did not call Himself by these nam( 
Moreover, we do not interpret His names to know how or why He is called 
thus; He called Himself, for instance, the hearer, the One who sees, but we 
cannot say that He has the sense of hearing or of sight. 

Furthermore, God speaks in the Qur’an of His (one) hand, of His two han< i 
and of His hands; so we may ascribe to Him one hand, two hands, or many 
hands. In the Qur’an He speaks also of His eye and of His eyes, but not of 
two eyes of His. According to ibn Hazm, we may ascribe to God either one 
eye or ascribe to Him eyes, but not two eyes. When we speak of God’s eye, 
hand, or face, we do not mban, at any rate, that He has members similar to 
ours. On the contrary, the words: face, eye, and hand are used as free meta¬ 
phors to mean simply God. 

And though Gk>d is incorporeal, ibn Hazm asserts that the Muslims would 
see Him on the Day of Judgment.^® They cannot see Him, for certain, with 
the power of sight in their eyes but perhaps the power which is called 
by some t hink ers “the sixth sense.” 

Regarding our knowledge of Gk)d, ibn Hazm says, we do not maintain that 
we come to know Him by primary reason, for we do not want to run the risk 
of being refuted by somebody asserting that his primaiy reason does not 
lead him to the knowledge of God. Nor may we allow that the knowledge of 
God can be acquired by the art of reasoning, by argumentation or proof; since 
the masses are not capable of such dialecticism. Failing to attain knowledge 
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of God through these channels, some come to the conclusion that He does not 
exist. Nor may we allow authority or hearsay to be the criteria of the knowledge 
of God, because these cannot lead to real conviction. We know God only through 
revelation to the Prophet who is trustworthy and whose word should be 
accepted on its face value. 

Ibn Hazm does not believe in the absolute free-will of man. Predestination, 
according to him , is nothing but the command of God that a thing should 
follow a definite course. Allah has created in man aptitudes, and every man 
behaves in compliance with his aptitudes. Accordingly, we may say that ail 
actions of men, good and bad, are ultimately created by God. 

Ibn Hazm was a polemist by nature, and often right in his contentions. 
As Hitti says, “In this work [afrMilal W‘al-Ni}^d[\ he pointed out difficulties 
in the biblical narratives which disturbed no other minds till the rise of 
higher criticism in the sixteenth century.** Yet he is to blame for the harsh 
language he used in his attacks on all religions and sects indiscriminately. On 
some occasions he attacked even some of those who shared with him the 
same doctrine. 

Faith and Islam, says ibn Hazm, are one and the same thing. Islam had 
abrogated all anterior religions. Therefore, no religion precedent to Islam 
should be followed, because every religion except Islam is obsolete and, conse¬ 
quently, annulled. Muhammad is the Prophet to all nations; he preached 
religion according to the prescription of God to him; and when he died revela¬ 
tion ceased. Islam was made complete; it is impossible either to add anything 
to it, or deduct anything from it, or make any change in it in any way. 

The best people are the messengers of God; next are the prophets not 
entrusted with any mission to any people. After them are the Companions of 
the Prophet Muhammad. These last differ in their prestige in accordance with 
their efforts in the service of Islam and their personal characroer and be¬ 
haviour, determined by the truth and ideals established by the Qur’an and 
the sayings and actions of the Prophet Muhammad. 

D 

^AHIRISM AFTER IBN 5AZM 

For a certain period ^hirism constituted in the East a school of jurispru¬ 
dence, but in Muslim Spain it never grew beyond a persecuted philosophy. 
Even as a philosophy it began to decline there after the death of ibn Hazm. 
It is true that ibn Hazm built a Zahirite system of dogma and revised Muslim 
law from that standpoint, but his views enjoyed only a restricted acceptance 
in the Muslim West. In the East they found practically no echo. This, is due 
to the tmcompromising attitude he had taken in aU matters of creed, worship, 
and legal transactions as well as to the harsh language he used while speaking 
of all those who did not share with him the views he entertained. The Z^hirites 
in the East, and the Hanbalites too, have always preferred to follow Dawud 
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ibn *Ali, though very little Fiqh has reached us from him. The few attempts 
to introduce ^ahirism into North Africa were due largely to politic considera¬ 
tions. 

On the Andalusian soil ?ahirism found support or acceptance with indiv> 
duals here and there. Ibn *Abd al-Barr (368-463/978-1071), the famous 
traditionist and biographer, had some leaning towards it. 

A young contemporary of ibn Hazm and of ibn 'Abd ai-Barr, al-Humaidi 
was a historian and biographer of established fame. He was a declared 
?ahirite. When the persecution of the followers of the ?ahirite school reached 
a high pitch in Muslim Spain, he left his native land, went to the East, and 
settled down in Baghdad where he died forty years later. Al-Hiunaidi was the 
first man to introduce ibn Hazm’s works into the East, but there they made 
no impression. 

One would expect, despite all persecution, that ?ahirism should have had 
numerous followers for a certain period at least, as has been the case with 
most other movements. Ibn al-Athir says;®* “There was in the Muslim West 
a multitude of them (of the ^ahirites) called the Hazmiyyah or followers of 
ibn Hazm.” Asin Palacios tried to draw a complete list of them.®^ Some of 
these were, to be sure, ^ahirites or with Zahirite leanings. But a number of 
those who were considered by him to be such were certainly not. That al-Ghazali 
was antagnostic to the Batihites®® and was one who advocated a strict religious 
behaviour and showed a dislike for all innovations, as we see clearly in all 
his works, does not make him a ^lahirite, and less so a follower of ibn Hazm, 
as Asin Palacios tried to show.®* Nor can we agree with Asin Palacios that 
ibn Rushd (Averroes) was a ?ahirite on the mere fact that he quoted ibn, 
Hazm three times*® in his Takafut al-Takafut. Ibn Rushd mentioned also the 
^ahirites once with disdain*^ and twice with indifference.*® Moreover, his 
theme in his two small but worthy epistles, Fasl aUMaqdl and Mandkij aU 
Adillah, is that the masses cannot rise or be raised above the literal meaning 
of the Law, while the thinkers are called upon to ponder on the intentions of 
religion. 

With the advance of the sixth/twelfth century ijahirism became a problem 
in the Muslim West, in Spain, and in North Africa: while the masses behaved 
on the narrowest ^ahirite lines, ^ahirism itself was being fought on every 
side. Phiiosophy was equally combated. The rationalist thinker ibn Tufail*® 

56 Ibn al-Athir, Vol. XII, p. 61; cf. Tdj, Vol. VIII, p. 245; cf. Asin, p. 280. 

5^ Asin, pp. 280-329. 

66 Al-Miinqidh min al’Daloly Damascus. 1st ed., 1352/1934, pp. 5, 16, 44-47. 

56 Asin, p. 299; cf. pp. 297-300. 

6« Ibid., pp. 208, 542, 580. 

6^ Tahdfut al-Tahdfut, pp. 361 f. 

Ibid., pp. 12, 429. 

6® Ibn Tufail, pp. 126f., I36ff. (second ed., pp. 178f., 188ff.)—Translation by 
Ockloy, pp. 101 {157f.), 116-19 {171-76). See also Ibn Tufail and His Philo¬ 
sophical Romance {1st ed.), pp. 58f., 77—83 (second ed.), pp. 37f., 57-61. 
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furnishes us with a very clear picture of the situation there; a few enlightened 
individuals were living in the midst of a multitude of common people imwilling 
and incapable of thinking for themselves. 
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Chapter XV 

IKHWAN AL-SAFA 

* 

A 

INTRODUCTION 

The name Thhwan al-Safa was assumed by a group of Ubres penseurs who 
cultivated science and philosophy not for the sake of science and philosophy, 
but in the hope of forming a kind of an ethico-spiritual community in which 
the ^iies of the heterogeneous Muslim Empire could find a refuge from the 
struggle that was raging among religious congregations, national societies, and 
Muslim sects themselves. 

External evidence concerning the Ikhwan al-§afa is so scanty that no clear 
historical picture of them is in any way possible. Were it not for abu Hayyan 
al-Xauhidi (di after 400/1009), a famous author and a friend of some members 
of the group, no facts about them would have come down to us. 

The group of the Ikhwan al-Safa originated in Basrah. In about 373/983, 
the group was already famous and its “Epistles,” which contain its spiritual 
dootrines and philosophical system, were in wide circulation.^ 

The complete name of the group was Ikhwan al-Safa wa Khulldn al-Wafa 
tm AM al-Hamd wa Abnd' al-Majd,^ a name which was suggested to them by 
the chapter of the “Ring-Necked Dove” in Kalllah toa Dimnah, a book which 
they very highly esteemed.^ 

The Tkbwan al-^a succeeded in keeping complete secrecy about their 
names. But when abu Hayyan was asked, in about 373/983, about them, he 
named, perhaps at random, five of them: abu Srdaiman Muhammad b. Ma'shar 
al-Busti, known as al-Muqaddisi, abu al-Hasan *Ali b. Harun al-Zanjani, abu 
Ahmad Muhammad al-Mihrajani, a certain ai-‘Aufi, and the famous Zaid b. 
Rifa‘ah.4 


^ Imta\ ii, pp. 4ff. 

^ The true friends, the faithful comrades, the people deserving praise, and the 
sons of glory (cf. Jami^ah, i, p. 141). 

5 Cf. Easd^U, i, p. 310;. ii, pp. 166, 193, 207. etc.; iii, pp. 173-78; iv, pp. 87, 203; 
Jdmi^ah, i, pp. 128ff. 

* Jmta\ ii, pp. 4ff. 
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The Ikhwan al-Safa produced numerous worlvs the most famous and im¬ 
portant of which is the encyclopedic compilation entitlcil Rasd^il Ikhwan 
al-Safa (Epistles of the Ikhwan al-Safa), which will henceforth be referred to 
as Basd'il or “Epistles.** These **Epistles” are definitely the result of a collab¬ 
oration of various writers lUcxiy of whom may not have been members of 
the group. The compilation must have dragged over a long period, but by 
373/983 the “Epistles’* must have been already complete in the first recension 
at least. It is, moreover, practically certain that the Ikhwan al-Safa embarked 
upon the compilation of the “Epistles** with the number fifty in their mind. 
The current edition, however, have fifty-three epistles. 

Closely connected with the “Epistles** is al-Risdldi al~Jdmi'ah (the Com¬ 
prehensive Epistle) which was a summarium and summa of the original “Epis¬ 
tles.** It was also intended for private circulation among the more advanced 
members of the group, Hh^JamVah discards much of the scientific information, 
originally the backbone of the “Epistles,** and expounds more fully and frankly 
the ideas which the Ikhw^an al-Safa intended to inoculate into their followers.® 

The JdmVdh was further summarized in Bisdldt al-JdmVat al-Jami'ah au 
al-Zuhdah min BasWil IMiwdn al-§afa (the Condensation of the Comprehen¬ 
sive Epistle or the Cream of the Epistles of Ikhwan al-Safa), called also al- 
Risdldt al~Jdmi'ah.^ The scientific information as well as chapters of the 
“Epistles** are eliminated, while the symbolic and esoteric interpretation of 
the verses of the Qur*S.n are brought out- vigorously. 

The Ikhwan al-Safa made arrangements for holding meetings everywhere 
they had. followers. In these meetings, which were held once every twelve days 
and were restricted to the members and followers of the group, subjects 
of metaphysical and esoteric nature were discussed.’ There were also occasional 
meetings for the initiation of yoiuig people. ® Apparently, some of the followers 
were given, during these meetings, to singing, drinking, and other indulgences 
for which the Ikhwan al-Safa rebuked them indirectly.® 

The Ikhwan ai-Safa were a secret group. They were recruited through per¬ 
sonal and confidential contacts. The emissaries were advised to work among 
the youth, as old people are usually rigid and unfit for any movement.^® The 
group had four grades in which its members were placed generally according 
to their age. The first and most inferior grade was that of those who had 
attained their fifteenth year; the second of those between thirty and forty 
years of age; the third of those between forty and fifty. The fourth, last and 
highest grade, was that of those who were already fifty years of age.^^ 

-■ I I 

^ Baad^U, iv, p. 490; also cf. p. Z7S; Jdmi^ak, i, pp. I69f.; ii, pp. 36, 47. 

* Jdmi‘at al-Jdmi*ah, Sec. vii. 

' Baad^Uj iv, pp. 103, 237. 

^ Ibid,, iv, pp. 338f. 

® Ibid., iii, pp. 33f.; ef. iv, pp. 138f. 

Ibid., iv, p. 114. 

J6iV/., pp. li9f. 
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The Ikhvan al-^fa were Muslims. But they had a special interpretation 
of religion in general, and of Islam in particular. The colouring, which 

is very conspicuous in their missionary work, is only dramatic because it helped 
them to play cleverly upon the emotions of the masses. In the strict historical 
sense, the Ikhwan al-^fa did not belong to any sect. In fact, they sought, 
with the aid of Islam and Greek philosophy, to work out a spiritual doctrine 
which would take the place of the historical religions and which would, at 
the same time, suit everyone and insult nobody. 

As far as we can gather £rom the ‘^Epistles,” the Ikhwan al-Safa had no 
political programme. It seems, however, that some of their followers had 
pressed for political action to take the reins of government into their hands. 
The Ikhwan al-Safa themselves, the magnates among them, were not of this 
opinion; they reiterated in this connection that their sole aim was to uphold 
the faith and attain the bliss in the hereafter. In the meantime they tried to 
acquire knowledge and be versed in theoretical sciencCs.^^ They declared, 
farther, that they intended to build up a spiritual city, a Utopia, which 
was not of this world, neither on the continent, nor on the high seas, nor in 
the air.^® 

The sections, in the “Epistles,’* referring to daulatu aJd ai-khairi and daukUu 
aM eu-sharri (literally, the State of the people of good and the State of the 
people of evil) contain only a brief and general discu^ion on the terms of 
governments or dynasties and on their succession.^* The Ikhwan al-Safa 
referred once^® to the coming of daulatu oM al-Mciiri ; hvt they meant simply 
“the time when the adherents to their group would form the bulk of the 
nation." 

B 

SYSTEM AND THEOEIES 
1. Classification of the Sciences 

Sciences may be classified in different ways. The Ikhwan al-Safa mentioned 
a few classifications and adopted that which divided all branches of knowledge 
roughly into three major classes:^® mathematics, physics, and metaphysics, 
a classification which was current since Aristotle’s.days. Mathematics included, 
in the “Epistle," the theory of numbers, geometry, astronomy, geography, 
music, theoretical and practical arts, ethics, and logic.^"^ Physics included 


Ibid., ii, p. 19; iv, pp. 23d, 241f, 

13 Ibid., ii, p. 19; iv, pp. 215, 220-24; Jd7ni*^ah^ i, pp. 16Gf., 162,165, 166, 323f. 
1^ RasaHl, i, p. 130f.; iv, pp. pp. 234f. 

Ibid., i, pp. 130f.; iv, pp. 234f. 

Ibid., i, pp. 23, 49, 202ff.; Jdwi'a/i. i, pp. 219f. 

Raaa'il. i, pp. 23-362. 
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matter, form, motion, time, space, the sky, generation, corruption, minerals, 
the essence of nature, plants, animals, the human body, the senses, life and 
death, microcosm, pleasure, pain, and language.^® Metaphysics was subdivided, 
as should be expected, into psycho-rationalism and theology. The first sub¬ 
division included psychics, rationalistics, being, macrocosm, mind, great years, 
love, resurrection, and causality.^® Theology included the beliefs of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa, friendship, faith, divine Law, prophethood, call unto God, the in- 
corporeals, polities, the structure of the world, and magic.®® 

2. Theory of Knowledge 

The Ikhwan al- Safa were very much interested in epistemology or the theory 
of knowledge. General knowledge, they said, may be acquired in three ways;®^ 

(1) The loay .of the five senses is the natural and the most common way of 
acquiring knowledge. But through our senses we acquire only the material 
changes immediately apprehended by us and occmring in space and time.®® 

(2) Man acquires knowledge also by tnearts of primary reason, by pure or 
mere thinking. But reason, if unaided by sound senses, cannot acquire know¬ 
ledge. Moreover, concepts having no connection with our senses, like those 
of God and the First Matter, cannot be acquired thus.®® Akin to the two 
previous ways is the way of proof,the way of the trained dialecticians. 

(3) The way of acquiring knowledge which agrees best with the esoteric 
doctrine of the Ikhwln al-§afa is the way of initiation and atUkority, i.e., re- 
eeiving.knowledge personally from an authorized elder, a teacher in the broadest 
and deepest sense. This teacher receives his knowledge from the Imam (reli¬ 
gious leader) who, in turn, receives it, through other Imams, from the Prophet 
whose ultimate source of knowledge is Grod 

Philosophy, wisdom or philosophical wisdom, according to the Ikhwan 
al-Safa, is to behave Godlike as best as a human being can.®® A more detailed 
definition would be “love for science added to knowledge of the essence of all 
beings, gained' as best as one can, together with profession and public 
behaviour in harmony with that.”®’ 

In the “Epistles” of the Ikhwan al-Safa metaphysics proper is quite meagre. 


Ibid, ii, pp. 3-388; iii. pp. 3-181. 

Ibid,, iii, pp. 182-371. 

Ibid., iii, pp. 373-432; iv, 3-478. 

Ibid., iii, p. 228; ef. ii, p. 351. 

22 Ibid., i, pp. 106, 211; u, pp. 334, 335-51; iii. pp. 38, 228, 384; cf. pp. 241, 
292 ff. 

2® Ibid., iii, pp. 41 f. 

2^ Ibid., i, p. 211; cf, p. 106; ii, p. 334; cf. p. 228. 

25 Ibid., iii, pp. 42, 322. 

2« Ibid., iii, pp. 48, 58. 152; JUmVah, i, pp. 107, 123, 189, 288. 

2^ Rasdit, i, p. 23: cf. Jdmi'ak, i, pp. 99, 107; cf. further pp. 10, 99-107; ii, pp. 
275f., 277f.. 280. 
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3. Metaphysics 

K metaphysics did not include theology, it would have interested them 
very little. 

(1) Form and Matter, —The views of the 1 khwan al-Safa regarding form and 
matter are Aristotelian: every body consists of matter and form which are 
insepararable, since pure forms are onl\- concepts like the soul and the intel- 
lect.2® Matter and form are both simple essences. The form is more important, 
since bodies are different because of their forms, their matter being in many 
cases the same; but matter is theoretically older.In keeping wtth their dis¬ 
position towards compilation, they show some leaning to Plato when they 
say^® that the images, figures, frames, and characteristics which we see in the 
world of (sublunary) bodies and in the essences of the heavenly bodies are 
examples, likenesses, and colourings of those forms which are in the world of 
spirits. 

(2) SjxLce and Time .—As regards spea^e and time, their view was that both 
are not realities; space is more objective, since it is related to bodies which 
have dimensions: it is the vessel which holds the contained.®' 

Time has no independent existence. It cannot be conceived of except in 
connection with moving bodies. Now, if space is the outer surface of the world 
and time is the reckoning of the rotations of the spheres, space and time would 
be unthinkable prior to the spheres themselves. These views led some to 
think that they believed in the eternity of the world. They were aware of this 
accusation and tried to defend themselves against it.®® 

(3) Motion. —There are six general kinds of motion grouped in three pairs: 
generation and corruption, increase and decrease, change and displacement. 
The particular kinds are numerous. The continuous and perfect motion is 
spherical; the straight motion is also continuous but not perfect. The arrow 
when passing through the air forms, from the bowstring to its falling place, 
one continuous course,®^ Here they disagree, in the example of the arrow, with 
Zeno of Elea (d. 430 B.C.) who argued that if a line was made up of points, 
there must be always space among these points. And so, an arrow in any given 
moment of its flight must be at rest, in some particular point.®® 

(4) Causality .—^In the field of causality the I khwan al-Safa depended on 
Aristotle. *llal (pi. of HUah^ fern,) or major causes are four:®® the hayuldniyydh 

Rasa'il, i, p. 326; ii, pp. 4, 325; iii, p. 186; cf, JaniVah, i, p. 298; ii, p. 74. 

Rasa^il, U p- 322; ii, pp. 4, 5f.; iii, pp. 186, 360. 

Ibid., ii, p. 232. 

Ibid., ii, pp. 9, 10, 336; iii, p. 361. 

32 Ibid., ii, pp. 10, 13; iii, pp. 334f,, 361. 

33 Ibid., iii, p, 336. 

Ibid., ii, pp. 10, 11, 13, 238-47; iii, p. 306; Jdmi^ak, ii, p. 237. 

33 tJeberweg, Vol. I, p. 87; Sarton, History, p. 276. 

3* Rasa'U, i, p. 201; ii, pp. 78, 132f,; iU, p. 233; JamVah, ii, p. 79; cf. Aristotle, 
pp, 122ff., I32f., 249ff. 
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(material, the matter or auhstanoe of which a thing is made), surlyyah 
(formal, the form which is given to a certain substance to produce that thing), 
fdHUyyah (active, the agent which gives that substance its form) and tamdmiy- 
yah (fulfilling, the end which that produced thing serves). 

The answer to a question concerning any of the causes, and especially the 
fourth cause, is always difficult because it is a question about the essence of 
things. These four causes should act together, otherwise the intended thing 
would not come into existence; and they should hold on, so that the produced 
thing might persist. It is needless to say that God is the ultimate cause of all 
beings.®’ 

(5) Number.—Numbers are the vehicle of the doctrine of the Ikhwan al-Safa. 
The Pythagorean theory of numbers (their properties: proportion, progression, 
etc.) and their linking mystically to the life and after-life of man captured 
their imagination. 

The Ikhwan al-Safa divided the numbers into two classes: a factor which is 
the *‘one” and a “series from two ad infinitum/* The one is an absolute unity, 
indivisible, undiminishable, and imincreasable. All the numbers originate from 
the one: the tivo by the repetition of the “one” twice; the othernumbers by 
adding the “one”; whence its character as a factor to every subsequent 
number.®® This dexterous acrobatism was necessary to arrive at the following, 
half-theological and half-metaphysical statement: Just as “the one is of a 
different nature from the numbers which originate from it, so the One (God) 
is unlike ail the beings emanating from Him.”®® 

(6) Being and Emanation. —This leads us to Bein^ and Emaruition, the 
coming of the universe into existence, or its creation. 

The tmiverse is not eternal but created by God through emanation. Ema¬ 
nation was a compromise between the strict religious notion of creation and 
the Aristotelian view of the eternity of the world. Theoretically, creation was 
accomplished in two steps: first, God willed, in one thought, that the universe 
should come into existence ex nihilo; then, immediately emanation began and 
proceeded gradually, until the universe took its present shape. The order and 
character of emanation were as follows 

(i) Al-Bdri (The Maker, Creator, or God).— Al-Bdri is the First and only 
Eternal Being, the One, Unique, and One in eveiy respect. He has no partner 
and no peer. No anthropomorphic attribute or action should be ascribed to 
Him. pnl}' the will to create pertains to 

(ii) Al-'Aql (Intellect or Gr. Nous).—AVaql was the first being to ema¬ 
nate from ah Bari, God created it directly, necessarily, without break, and 
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with no need for movement or effort. From God’s eternity it acquires its own 
eternity; and through His perpetuance it receives its continuity and perfection. 
It is one in number as God Himaelf is One. But since God does not cond^cend 
to deal with material bodies, He created in the intellect all the forms of 
subsequent beings and instituted in it the office of re-emanation: from it 
emanated the world-soul and the first matter. It is clear, then, that the office 
attributed usually to God belongs, in the opinion of tbe Ikhwan al-Safa, to 
the intellect, a counterpart, duplicate, or image of God.^® 

(iii) AhNafs aUKulMyyaK (The Absolute Soul, the World-Soul).—The world- 
soul is the sotd of the whole universe, a simple essence which emanated from 
the intellect. It receives its energy from the intellect. It manifests itself in 
the sun through which it animates the whole sublunary (material) world. What 
we call creation, in our world, pertains actually to the world-soui.*® 

(iv) Al-HayiUa (Arabicized from Gr. hyU: substance, matter, stuff). First 
Matter.—^First matter is a simple and spiritual essence already substance with¬ 
out bulk, and yet without conceivable dimensions. Because the first matter 
was passive, having no proper energy; it could not emanate by itself. It was 
caused by the intellect to proceed from the world-soul which had to exert 
effort and show great care to facilitate for it to gush forth and become 
subsequently susceptible to accepting different forms 

(v) AhTaWah (Nature).—^Nature is one of the powers of the world-soul, 
the energy diffused throughout the sublunary world and effecting all bodies 
therein, organic and inorganic. It is the cause of motion, life, and change. It 
works wisely and uniformly. In this sense, it is the philosophical term for the 
religious concepts of divine will and Providence." 

Here, with natxire, ceases the influence of the intellect, since ail subsequent 
emanations will tend to be more and more material, defective, and, conse¬ 
quently, unworthy of its care.*® 

(vi) Al-Jism aX-Mvilaq (The Absolute Body).—When the world-soul began, 
with the help of the intellect, to move the first matter in three directions, the 
first matter acquired the three dimensions (length, width, and depth) and 
became the absolute body or second matter. The second matter is no more a 
concept, an essence, or a quality denoting pure existence, as was the first 
matter, but a quaiUum^ spherical in shape. This absolute body, or second 
matter, is the substance of which our world, as such, is made.®’ 
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(vii) The Spheres or the World of the Spheres.—In the seventh stage of 
emanation appeared the spheres which are not imaginary but spiritual, spheri¬ 
cal, hollow, transparent, and concentric bodies. These spheres, which are eleven 
in number, vary in the thickness of their shells, in proportion to the magnitude 
of the planets with which they are inset. These spheres are: the spheres of the 
fixed stars, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. 
Ail the heavenly bodies are made up of a fifth element, ether,and are not 
liable to generation and corruption.**® 

(viii) The Four Elements.—V/ith the emanation of the four elements: fire, 
air, water, and earth, we come to the beings immediately under the sphere 
of the moon (within its orbit), to the sublunary world where the process of 
generation and corruption begins to take place. 

Fire, air, water, and eaj*th—supposed to be elements by the Ikhwan al-Safa 
ILIce many Greek thinkers—exist, free in nature, in minor spheres about the 
centre of the earth. Further, they espoused the view of the lonians, and Thales 
(d. c. 545 B.C.) in particular, as against the Eleatics, that the four “elements*’ 

• -hange into one another: water becomes air and fire; fire becomes air, water, 
earth, etc.^® 

(ix) The Three Kingdoms. —In the closing stage of emanation appeared the 
three kingdoms: mineral, plant, and animal, which originated from the absolute 
interchange and proportional intermixture of the four elements.®^ 

(7) Macrocosm and Microcosm. —The early Greek thinkers conceived of the 
universe as one living being in which the phenomena and powers are correlated 
and governed hierarchically by a single general law. Democritus of Abdera 
(d. c. 370 B.C.) developed from that concept the Theory of Macrocosm and 
^Microcosm which treated of man as a reduced model of the universe, and of 
the xiniverse as the enlarged copy of man.®* His theory was accepted by the 
Ikhwan al-Safa. 

(8) The Individv/il Soul (aUNafs al-Juz’iyyak) and Its Fall. —^As soon as 
the world-soul was called upon to care for individual beings, beginning with 
the spheres, its innumerable powers became distinct and independent but not 
detached, since detachability is a property of matter. In this sense individual 
souls, representing the infinite powers of the world-soul, began to form. During 
a very long time these souls filled the world of the spheres and constituted the 
angels who animated the heavenly bodies. At first, they were aware of the 
grace which is bestowed by the intellect upon the world-soul, of which they 
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are the powers. They coatemplated the intellect and performed the wor¬ 
ship due to God. By and by, some of these individual souls began to forget 
much about their origin and office. This sin caused them to get farther and 
farther (though not in the sense of space and time) from God. The punishment 
was the fall of the sinful souls to our earth, to be tied to individual bodies in 
order to atone, by undergoing hardships, pain, and sorrow, for the sin they 
had committed in their heavenly abode. This was the metaphysical origin of 
life on earth.®® 

The fall was described and explained symbolically by the Tkhwa.n al-Safa. 
When God created the miiverse, He peopled it with spiritual incorporeal beings 
whose office was to praise and glorify God. These were:cognitive beings; they 
could witness fully the corporeal and the absolute and could conceive of every 
form and thought anywhere in the universe. The period during which this 
condition prevailed, since the creation, was called daur al-kashfi or the period 
of exposition, as every being was exposed to every other being in every respect.®* 

Towards the end of this period, God willed that daur al-sitri, the period of 
concealment, should succeed and that the Absolute be hidden in a corporeal 
body which the faculties of the spiritual beings cannot penetrate. So, He 
created Adam in His own image and breathed in him the world-soul and settled 
him in His paradise. Then God enjoined that all the spiritual beings, save a 
few archangels, should prostrate before him, worship him, and be at his com¬ 
mand in the management of the world.®® 

At the same time God warned Adam against eating from a certain tree. 
On the other hand, Satan (Iblls)y one of the lesser leaders of the jinn who 
had aspired to be in place of Adam, was vexed by the honour bestowed on 
Adam. He refused to prostrate before Adam and be subordinate to him.®® 
Then he accosted God with the pretension: “I am better than he. Thou 
didst create me from fire and him from clay.”®’ Afterwards he turned to Adam 
to avenge himself on him. 

Knovving Adam’s reality and frailty, IbUs could convince him that eating 
from the forbidden tree would disclose to him the names and grades of the 
archangels who were exempted from prostrating before him, woidd give him 
knowledge of the hereafter, and would render him immortal.®® When Adam 
realized what he had become, he was filled with boastfulness. At times he 
overshot himself and disclosed a part of the secret with him to some of those 
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who were around him but were unworthy of this secret before the time assigned 
for such disclosure. This loas Adames crime —curiosity and lust for power.®® 

Now, it was no more possible for Adam to stay wit]i the angels who disavowed 
him because he showed a knowledge inconsistent with his physical appearance 
and which was even new and startling to them who, spiritual beings, were 
supposed to know more than he. Even the animals and the other inhabitants 
of paradise were scared by his behaviour and abhorred him. Therefore, he 
was caused to fall to earth to lead on it the life of flesh, deprived of all the 
supernatural faculties accorded to him in the heavenly abode. With him also 
fell his wife and IbUs, so that the struggle may continue and be decided 
openly, and in a fair manner.*® 

The fall of Adam represents, in the metaphysical system of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa, the union of tiie individual souls with sublunary bodies. When an 
individual soul is caused to fail, it may be lucky enough to realize its mistake 
and repent readily. In this case its downward journey is interrupted and it is 
caused to turn back and regain its former place.*^ The imlucky souls continue 
their fall towards the centre of the earth to be tied to an inorganic body, 
plant, beast, or man. We are concerned with the soul assigned to a man which 
is the least unlucky of all the falling souls. 

When a soul falls, it enters the ovum which happens to be impregnated at 
the time of its fall. This soul in the ovum comes soon under the regimen of 
the planets. All planets, beginning with the farthest one, Saturn, influence 
the incubation of the soul turn by turn for a whole lunar month. After the 
completion of the third month the foetus comes under the influence of the 
sun, the king, of the planets, and life is breathed into it. The period of 
pregnancy is accepted by the Ikhwan al-Safa to be (at least) seven complete 
lunar months, the number of the spheres of the then known planets.*® 

The soul is prepared in this world through the medium of the body 
for the hereafter. Life in this world is only a means to an end: here the soul 
is enabled to attain perfection in order to be allowed to regain its former 
celestial life. The body is only the workshop of the soul, a temporary house, 
a shell, a mount necessary for a journey. Once the body is forsaken by the soul 
it becomes again a heap of solid matter akin to the constituent elements of 
the earth. But the body is as necessary for the soul as is the womb for the 
development of the foetus.®* 

Death is welcome to the purified soul, since death means to it nothing more 
than that it has stopped using the body. With the death of the body the real 
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life of the soul begins. Moreover, the soul cannot benefit by the knowledge 
acquired during its terrestial life- except after the death of the body. 

Lesser and Greater Resurrections, Paradise and Hell .—^With the death of the 
body occurs the first or lesser resurrection of the soul. AU human souls are 
immortal; those which have attained perfection during their earthly life would 
be able to enjoy again the absolute being and happiness; those which have 
remained imperfect would be barred from entering heaven and remain sus¬ 
pended between heaven and earth with the devils dragging them on every 
side until they are forced back to the hollows of gloomy bodies and the boimds 
of physical nature.®® 

In leaving the body, the soul leaves simultaneously the lesser hell which is 
the transient life on earth subject to generation and corruption, change and 
putrefaction. Greater hell is the eternal condemnation of the wretched soul 
to roam in the underworld, burdened with the accumulated ignorance and 
fettered with depression and pain. Paradise, on the other hand, is the vast 
space of heaven, where the righteous souk float in an infinite spread of light 
in perpetuance and immortality, in a state of happiness and grace.®* 

When all the individual souls have left their bodies and are reunited with 
the world-soul, the world-soul would lose the reason for its independent 
existence: so it would return to God. The universe would cease, and there 
would remain one being; God. This is the greater resurrection: the closing of 
a manifestation of GJod,®^ 

4. Nature and the Sciences 

The Ikhwan al-Safa happened to compile in their '‘Epistles’* the scientific 
materials available to them and, at the same time, support their esoteric doc¬ 
trine. They tried to arrange these materials, the scientific legacy of Greece 
since the earliest Ionian thinker, Thales of Miletus, in independent chapters. 
The picture which resulted was that of accumulation rather than of exposition, 
and never that of exhaustiveness and systematization. We do not know, 
however, what additions they made; but we are sure that they did give us a 
general account of the scientific life of the Muslims in the Middle Ages, with its 
bright and dark sides. Further, the “Epistles” supply us with a picture, though 
imperfect, of the ancient world of science. 

(1) In arithmetic the Ikhwan al-Safa depended in the main, as they say,*® 
on Pythagoras and Nicomachua. “Pythagoras” must mean the Pythagorean 
school; Nicomachus was a late neo-Pythagorean of Gerasa (present Jarash in 
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Jordan) who flourished about the middle of the second Christian century.®^ 
He elaborated the Pythagorean mathematics and wrote a book entitled 
Arithmatike eisogoge or “Introduction to Arithmetic,’' in which he maintained 
that “numbers had a pre-existence in the spirit of the Creator before the forma¬ 
tion of the universe. He wrote another book which the Ikhwan al-Safa must 
have known and used: Arithmatikd theologoumena or “Theology of Numbers,”’® 
They also knew a book by Euclid on arithmetic called al-UsvlJ'^ 

(2) Geometry has for its aim the training of the soul, by which it realizes 
promotion in knowledge from perception to conception, from the physical to 
the spiritual and from the concrete to the abstract. Geometry (Ar. handasah) 
is of tw’o kinds: kisslyyah, tangible, sensible, or common plane and solid 
geometry which helps man to acquire skill in crafts; and 'aqltyyah, intellectual 
or rational, namely: analytic and descriptive, w^hich enables man to be versed 
in theoretical sciences.’^ The Ikhwan al-Safa knew Euclid and other writers 
on geometry’^ from whom they drew their information on the subject. 

To geometry belong the mysterious or magical figures, the smallest of which 
is composed of nine squares in three rows. In these squares are inserted the 
numbers 1 to 9 in a manner that any row, horizontal, perpendicular, or diagonal, 
must give the uniform sum of 15.’^ 

(3) The aim of the “Epistle” on music is to stimulate the souls, already 
instructed in mathematics, physics, psychics, and theology, to join the im¬ 
mortals in the vast space of heaven. Music itself is a spiritual art founded by 
wise men. It has a strong and varied effect on all souls. It is either soothing 
or exciting, gratifying or grieving. On this account, music is played to calm 
the sick and insane, to tranqiiillize a weeping child or to lull him to sleep. 
Even animals are subject to the effect of music. Music is also played in 
temples because of the touch of awe it possesses.’® 

Pjdihagoras was said to have heard the sound of the moving spheres and 
planets. Since the motions of these spheres have regularity and ratios to one 
another, their sounds must have tunes which are of highest perfection and 
harmony. These tunes are intended for the inhabitants of the heaven. Pytha¬ 
goras discovered the scale and essentials of music as a result of hearing the 
sounds of the heavenly bodies.’® 
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(4) The universe, say the Ikhwan al-Safa, is made up of all the bodies in 
existence. It is finite and spherical in shape. Being is one solid body; it stuffs 
the whole space: it the universe. Outside the universe there is neither 
Being nor Non-Being, neither emptiness (vacuum) nor fullness, since the uni¬ 
verse has no outside.’^ On this they agree with the Eleatic Parmenides and his 
disciple Zeno;^® but they disagree with them fully on the question of motion. 
Parmenides and Zeno presumed that since the universe is completely replete, 
the movement of individual bodies is impossible. The view' of the 1 khwan 
al-Safa was: since the mass of the universe is not of the ^anie density, the 
more dense may move through the less dense, as the fish swim in w ater and 
the birds fiv in air.^® 

The earth stands in the centre of the world; then come seven concentric 
sphere in which revolve the planets: the moon, Mercury, Venus, the sun. 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Finally comes the sphere of the fixed stars. The 
number of the stars which were determined by astronomical observation, 
including the seven planets, w-as one thousand and twenty-nine. All the stars 
are luminous except the moon which receives its light from the sun.®^ 

The movement of the planets was explained by the rotation of the outer 
sphere clockwise: from east to west above the earth, and from west to east 
under the earth, once every day. The outer sphere carries the other spheres 
along with it. From this it follows that these spheres with their planets too 
should complete a revolution around the earth in one day.®^ But the ancients 
noted that the planets have complicated movements: sometimes they appear 
to overtake the sun and continue their courses ahead of it; and sometimes the 
sun appears to overtake them. With the planets nearer the earth—tlic 
moon. Mercury, and Venus—this phenomenon was more conspicuous and gave 
rise to the theory of epicycles. This means that the orbits within the outer 
sphere are not homocentric with it, concentric or having one common centre, 
but eccentric, i.e., having independent centres. 

Aristotle was in favotir of horaocentricity; Claudius Ptolemy (d. 16S A. I).), 
the Alexandrian astronomer, upheld the theory of epicycles. Unfortunately, 
the Ikhwan al-Safa sided with Ptolemy and rejected, at the same time, the 
view' that the heavenlv bodies revolve from west to east,®^ a view' which seems 
to have had some upholders among the Pythagoreans.®® 

Regarding the magnitudes of the stars, they show't^d some boldness. The 
earth, they said, is but a point in a large circle. The smallest planet has a size 
eighteen times that of the earth; the largest is one hundred and seven times.®^ 
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They maintained, further, that the celestial bodies are neither heavy nor 
light. If any body, they argue, is in its specially assigned place in the spheres, 
it does not exert weight. It acquires weight, on the contrary, when it comes 
into the neighbourhood of other strange bodies, not of the same material 
(water in water or air in nir, for example, has no weight). Weight, they say, 
is nothing but the mutual attraction and mutual repulsion in the face of 
resistance. We are reminded in this case of the artificial satellites and of the 
fact that they lose all weight as soon as they leave the zone of the gravity of 
the earth. In the same spirit, they declared also that the sun and the stara 
are neither hot nor cold.®® 

The Ikhwan al-Safa accepted the solar year to be of365^ days. On this basis 
they computed the revolutions of the planets aroimd the earth: Saturn com¬ 
pletes a revolution of its orbits in 29 years, 5 months and 6 days; Jupiter in 
11 years, 10 months and 26 days; Mars in about 23 months; Venus in 584 
days, and Mercury in 124 days only.®’ The I^wan al-Safa supplied us with 
data which enable us to construct formulae for the extension of the universe 
and for its volume which may be computed roughly at: 1,3(X),000,000 and 
150,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 km., respectively or 13 x 10® and 15x 10®®. 
Thi& is nothing to be compared with the real measurements, but it serves to 
give us an idea of the boldness of the IB^wan al-§afa in their age. 

(5) The earth, say the Ikhwan al-Safa, is a sphere. Their proof is that any 
line on the surface of the earth or on the face of a river is an arch, and any 
portion of the sea is a part of the shell of a spherical body.*® George Saxton, 
the historian of science, holds that the idea of the sphericity of the earth is 
as old as Pythagoras; but he wonders how P37thagora8 could arrive at a proof. 
He declares that Pythagoras must have postulated the sphericity of the earth 
out of wild boldness.*® 

They believe also that the earth stands in the centre of the universe, suspend¬ 
ed in the midst of the air, because it is in its special place within a space free 
from the attraction and repulsion of every other heavenly body.*® Although 
the Ikhwan al-Safa were essentially Pythagorean, they rejected the Pytha¬ 
gorean view that the earth has two motions; a revolution around a central 
fire and a rotation on its axis.®*^ They believed, however, that it had a sway 
(forwards and backw’ards) on its axis, and that when it was created it was in 
motion; but afterwards it came to a standstill.*® It seems that they followed, 
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in thife view, Democritus who held that the earth had in the beginning a 
motion, but afterwards it came gradttally to a standstill.®® 

The earth is not solid or massive, but it is full of cavities. The solid parts 
of its interior are also of different densities.®^ Further, it has no bottom, in 
the common meaning of the word; its bottom is its centre. So, wherever a 
man stands on the earth, his head is always towards the sky (above the earth) 
and his feet are always towards the bottom or centre of the earth.®® In spite 
1 of all this genial explanation, they believed that we live on one side of the 

\ earth only.®* 

(6) In the two chapters on geography and meteorology, based principally^ 
on Meteorological'^ and other Greek works, the Ikhwan al-Safa speak of the 
equator, of the polar zones where the winter is a night of six continuous months 
and the summer is a day of six continuous months, of the four seasons of 
longitude and time, of the mountains and their nature as reservoirs of water, 
and cognate topics.®* Their explanation of the eclipses is noteworthy,®® but 
their interpretation of the ebb and flow of tides is false: they believed that 
the rays of the moon heat the waters of the sea and cause their rise.^®® 

(7) In physics and chemistry the Itowan al-Safa held, with Aristotle, the 

L Theory of the Four Elements and rejected the atomic theory.^®^ They main¬ 

tained also with the Ionian physicists that the so-called four elements: fire, 
air, water, and earth, change into one another. Furthermore, wben th^se 
four elements undergo intense heat and strong pressure inside the earth, they 
change into mercury and sulphur. If aerial moisture mixes with earth, k • 

r becomes mercury, a mascxiline element; if oily moisture mixes x^th earth, it 

changes into sulphur, a feminine element. From the further intermixture of 
sulphur and mercury, in different proportions, are formed ail the mineral 
bodies: clay, glass, iron, copper, ruby, silver, gold, etc. 

(8) The natural world is made up of three kingdoms: the mineral, plant, and 
animal kingdoms. Evolution rests on the view that every kingdom constitutes 
the primary matter and nourishing material for the next higher kingdom* 
Accordingly, the mineral kin gdom must have come into existence lonjg bexbre 
that of plants. The plants came into existence before the animals; sea animals 
before the atiimais on land; the less developed before the more developed; and 
all animals were in existence ages before man.^®® At the top of the animal 

Ueberweg, Vol. I, p- 108. 

Rasa’ll^ iii, pp. 309, 310. 

Ibid., i, p. 112. 

Ibid., iv, p. 436. 

Ascribed to Aristotle; cf. Sarton, History, p. 517. 

Rasd^U, i, pp. 110^31, cf. pp. 84ff,; pp. 54-75, 

Ibid., i, pp. 79f., 88f.; ii, p. 21. 

Ibid., ii, p. 83. 

101 ii^ p lO* iv^ p* 7* 

162 Ibid!, ii, pp. 123, UlfP., 152, 154f., 221f., 223, 318; iii, pp. 64, 138. 
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kingdom appeared the qird (monkey, or ape) which bears so much resemblance 
to man in shape and behaviourd®^ 

There is also a spiritual evolution by which the human soul evolves from 
the soul of a child to that of an angel. At the age of fifty, the wise and cultivated 
man may attain the degree wliich enables him to receive inspiration, to become 
a messenger between the Intellect and his fellow-men, to found doctrines, and 
to make laws. At this stage, he is a proxy of God on earth; he attains divinity 
and so worship is due to him.^®'^ 


5. Psychology 

(I) The Soul .—The soul has three major faculties or powers, every one of 
which is called equally a soul. 

(1) The vegetative or nutritive soul common to all living beings: plants, 
beast, and man alike. Tt is subdivided into three powers: that of nutritive 
j>roper, that of growth, and that of reproduction.^®^ 

(ii) The animal, beastly, or sensitive soul belongs to beasts and men only. 
It is subdivided into two powers: locomotion and sensation. Sensation falls 
in turn in two categories: perception (sight, touch, etc.) and emotion. Emotion 
is either primitive (laughter, anger, etc.) or evolved (good food, social and 
political prestige, etc.).^®® 

(hi) The human (rational, thinking, or talkative) soul is restricted to man. 

These three faculties, together with their powers, work together and are 
united in man and likened to a tree with boughs, every bough of which 
has several branches, and every branch many^eaves and fruit. Comparison 
may also be made v/ith a person who is a blacksmith, carpenter, and builder; 
or who can read, write, and teach :^®’ he is one man with three faculties. 

(2) The Brain and the Heart .—^The prevailing belief in ancient times was 
that the heart constituted the most important organ of the body: the centre 
of sensation, the seat of intelligence, and the house of life. Aristotle was also 
of this opinion. The Ikhwan al-Safa decided in favour of the brain and held 
that it is the brain where the processes of perception, emotion, and conception 
develop.^®® 

(3) The Process of Thinking .—It begins in the five senses and continues in 

the brain. Fine nerves extend from the sense-organs to different parts of the 

mass of the brain, where they form a net similar to a spider’s web. Whenever 

the senses come in touch with sensible bodio.s, their temperament undergoes a 

% 

change whioli is communicated soon, together with the abstract forms of those 


Jhmra, iv, p. 317. 

Iljid., i. j)p. 224flF.; ii,p. 287; iii, p. 44; iv, pp. 101, 118, 143, 176, 178; Jdmdah, 
i. pp. 344, 701. 

i, pp. 241f.; ii, pp. 325ff.; Jdmi'ah, ii, p. 164. 
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sensible bodies, to the imaginative zone in the front part of the brain. Next, 
the imaginative faculty passes the traces which the abstract forms have left 
on it to the reflective faculty, in the middle part of the brain, to ponder upon 
them and verify their indications; then, the indications are transmitted in 
turn to the retentive faculty (or memory) in the back part of the brain to b^ 
stored there until a recollection of them is needed. At the right time the rele¬ 
vant data are referred to the expressive or talkative faculty by which they 
are abstracted, generalized, and given the form expressible by the tongue to 
be received intelligibly by the ear.^®^ 

6. Politics 

(1) The Ikhwan al-Safa had no interest in the theory of State or in the forms 
of government. Nor could they be influenced, in this respect, by Greek 
writers. The two worlds were totally different: Plato and Aristotle lived in 
City-States; the Ikhwan al-Safa lived in the great cities of an empire. At any 
rate, the Ikhwan ai-Safa believed that the State rests on two foundations: 
religion and kingship. A king is indispensable, though he may be a tyrant, if 
the State is to lead a secure and prosperous life. A group of wise men, however, 
may do without a king.^^® 

(2) The indifference of the Ikhwan al-^fa about the State was counter¬ 
balanced by their keen interest in al-siydmt al~madanlyyak, a blend of civics 
and domestic economy, which bears more on the personal and communal 
behaviour of man. 

As a nde, the Ikhwan al-§afa preferred that their followers should practise 
celibacy. But since that was impracticable, marriage was enjoined to serve 
two piirposes: first, that the race may continue—a reason which was given 
by Aristotle too; and second, because there are people who cannot remain 
celebate.^^^ 

A man of standing should be a kind of a ruler in his community. He 
should first exercise self-control in the different situations through which he 
passes, because he who can control himself may be able to control othera.^^^ 
Regarding his children and brothers, he should give them a fair, uniform but 
firm treatment from w^hich he should allow no deviation except in circumstances 
not under his control. People are governed easier and better if they have been 
accustotned to a certain way of government. As for other relatives of his. 
servants, and dependants, he should be bounteous in their maintenance and 
meek in their treatment. But it is of no use to disclose to them any trouble or 
want of his. This would impair his authority in their eyes without helping 
him in the least. If he was ever short of means, and consequently obliged to 

Ibid., ii, pp. 324, 328, 341, 347; iii, pp. 17f., 29, 376ff., 386, 388, 392; Jdmi^ah, 
i, pp. 507, 602f., 605. 

11® Rasa'il, ii, p. 308; iv, pp. 32f., 189. 

111 Ibid., iii, p. 424. 
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lay a restriction on his favo\irs to them, he should try to make them believe 
that he has done so on purpose and not because he has yielded to a certain 
pressure.^^® 

A man should choose his friends carefully and treat them with tact; know 
them well and betray none of his secrets to them. Fmijher, he should appear 
always, before them, consistent in his opinion and behaviour, because they are 
expected to share with him his doctrines and way of life (the ultimate aim of 
the Ikhwan ai-Safa in making fnends is to propagate their doctrines among 
these friends). It is very important that the relatives of a leading personality 
should follow his doctrines and adopt his views, otherwise his friends w^ould 
lose their enthusiasm for him. He should disclaim publicly any relative who 
proves to be at variance with him in the matter of doctrine.^^^ 

7. Ethics 

Muslima have always been more interested in morals and matters of con¬ 
duct than in ethical theories, because Islam insists on good or righteous deeds 
as well as on good intentions. The Ikhwan al-Safa’s interest in ethics was 
confined to its bearing on their doctrine: acquiring theoretical knowledge and 
doing good in this life so that their souls may enjoy eternity and happiness 
in the hereafter. They start from the assertion that characters are either in¬ 
born or acquired. Inborn characters begin with the formation of the foetus 
in the womb, and they develop therein gradually under the influence of the 
planets. Innate characters, or virtues, are specialized aptitudes assigned to 
different organs. They enable the soul to act through every organ and 
produce the sensation, action, or craft particular to that organ without need 
for deliberation or choice. At one place the Ikhwan al-Safa assume that inborn 
characters are uniformly good.^^® At another, they maintain that they are bad, 
and, consequently, all religions were revealed to resist the innate characters 
of man and to reform them if possible.^^® 

After birth man begins to acquire virtues. He continues to do so until his 
death. There is in man an aptitude to do good, and with the same aptitude 
he can do evil. Character and behaviour are teachable. 

Anything which should be done, if done as it should, to the extent to which 
it should, in the place where it should, at the time when it should, and in view 
of the end for which it should, is called good. And he who does that thing 
deliberately and with choice is called a wise man, a philosopher, and a perfect 
man. Good, for the masses, is that which religion has enjoined, and evil, that 
which religion has prohibited.^!® 

Ihid.t iv, pp, 297ff. 

Ibid,, iv, pp. 299ff. 

“5 2hid,, iv, p. 372. 

Ibid., i, pp. 259, 260; ef. iv, p. 144. 

Ibid,, iii, pp. 421 f. 

i, p. 247, cf iv, p. 18* Jdmi^dh, i, p. 94-96, 9S. 
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Aoq\ured characters are determined and modified by the disposition of the 
body, climate of the land, and the contact of the children with their parents, 
tutors, comrades, and with the people in prominence. The different circum¬ 
stances through which man usually passes are important factors in making 
people change from one character into another.^^® 

The Ikhwan ai-Safa urge their followers to he idealistic in their behaviour. 
The good they seek should be final and self-sufficient. One should do good not 
because one expects from doing it, or for doing it, a benefit, nor because one 
expects to avoid some loss.^®® 


8. Education 


As soon as a child is bom, he comes under the influence of social 
factors for four complete years, during which he reaches a certain stage of 
intelligence and comprehension. After the foiirth year the child begins to 
acquire his habits, knowledge, doctrines, crafts, and hobbies by imitation, as 
a result of his contact with those who happen to be around him. The masses 
copy the external behaviour of the dominant class. 

Children are apt to use an analogy characteristic of them. They believe that 
their parents are perfect and that the conditions prevailing in their own homes 
are models for all the conditions elsewhere. On the practical side, children are 
more apt to master the arts, sciences, and crafts of their parents than those 
of strangers.^*® 

Knowledge is the abstraction of the knowable in the soul of the knower 
through the aid of a teacher. The aptitude to learn belongs to the soul alone. 
The end of teaching is to purify the souls of the taught and give them correct 
behaviour in order to prepare them for immortality and happiness in the 
hereafter. A science which does not lead to happiness in the hereafter is 


useless.^®® 

Every soul is potentially learned; the parents and tutors polish its aptitude 
and help it to become learned in action. A teacher is absolutely necessary, 
especially to common people .^24 

The brain is able to store simultaneously all kinds of information, however 
diverse and contradictory they may be, since it stores their abstractions only. 
And in spite of the fact that the data stored in the brain fade gradually, and 
that some of them are sometimes totaUy forgotten, they do not annul one 
another.-®® 


Hasa^Uf i, pp. 229-38, 246; ii, p. 372; iii, pp. 288f., 395; iv, pp. 109, 111, 
141, 342; Jdmi^ak, i, p. 237. 
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Essentially, knowledge is never spontaneous; it must be taught and learnt. 
A teacher is simply a guide for the soul to knowledge. Kjiowledge is handed 
down traditionally through religious leaders, the Imanis, whose ultimate source 
of knowledge is the Prophet, w^ho acquires his knowledge from God by in- 
spirationd^® 

The ] khwan al-Safa touch at a thorny problem in education. They believe 
that neither the pupil may benefit from the tutor, nor the tutor may benefit 
from the pupil, unless there is a kind of intimacy between them. We know 
for certain that some kind of a reserved friendship is very useful in this respect. 
But the 1 khwan al-Safa overshoot themselves and speak frankly of “the desire 
of gro^vn-up men for boys” as an incentive for eifecting real education. Further¬ 
more, they mention explicitly that such manners belong only to nations which 
esteem science, art, literature, and mathematics, like the Persians, the peoples 
of Mesopotamia and Syria as well as the Greeks. Nomads, who as a rule have 
no interest in science, art, etc., lack this desire.^^’ 

The idea of Platonic love contaminated the 1 khwan al-Safa as a result of 
their readings in Greek history in general and in the philosophy of Plato in 
particular. Plato advocated it especially in his Symposium, Sarton blames 
Plato and says of him: “Platonic love for him was the sublimation of 
paederasty; true love is called in the Symposium^^^ the right method of boy- 
]oving,”^29 Tjie I khwan. al-Safa condemn this desire, however, in all fields 
other than education.Plato too seems to have condemned it in a later 
work of his, Nomoi (I’he Law's), at least twice.^®^ 

9. Religion 

On the practical side of belief, the I^bwan al-Safa speak of religion and 
laws. The word for religion in Arabic is din, i.e., custom or obedience to one 
acknow'ledged head.^^^ Religion is a necessity as a social sanction for the 
government of the masses, for the purification of the soul, and also because 
all people are predisposed to religiousness and piety. In this sense, religion is 
oiie for all people and for all nations.^^* 

By Law (Ar. Sko,rVah or ndmUs, from the Greek word: nomos, law) the 
I khwan al-Safa meant what we mean today by religion. Laws (religious) are 
different to suit different communities, groups, and even individuals. These 
laws are dictated by the wise men of every people for the benefit of their 
respective nations.^^^ 

Ibid., i, pp. 211, 226, 317; iv, p. 18; Jami^ali, i, p. 413. 

12’ Basa^il, iii, pp. 267 ff, 
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On this basis the I^wan al-Safa declare that all metaphysical themes in 
the sacred books such as creation, Adam, Satan, the tree of knowledge, 
resurrection, the Day of Judgment, hell, and paradise should be taken as 
symbols and understood allegorically. Only the masses, who cannot think 
adequately for themselves, understand these themes in their literal and phy¬ 
sical sense. Themes of a lesser magnitude, as “He sendeth down water from 
the should also be treated s3m3Lbolically: water in this context being 

the Qur’an 

The Ikhwan al-Safa were not satisfied with any of the existing religions; 
they, nevertheless, urged everybody to select one of them. To have a defec¬ 
tive religion is better than to be a disbeliever, since there is an element of truth 
in every religion. Everybody should be left free to embrace the religion he 
chooses; he may also change his religion, perhaps often too, though he is 
expected to look for the best religion in his time. He should refrain, however, 
from contradictory opinions and false doctrines: a ■wise man does not embrace 
two contradictory religions at the same time.^^^ 

There should be no compulsion in religion compulsion should be effected 
only through the law’^s. This is so because religion is a self-conviction felt in 
the heart. The laws of religions, on the contrary, are social orders, to abide 
by which is necessary for the maintenance of security and welfare of the 
community.^®^ 

The Ikhwan al-Safa formulated a definite attitude towards all existing 
religions, sects, and schools of theology. We shall content ourselves with 
their attitude towards Islam. 

Islam is considered by them to be the religion par excellence : the best and 
most perfect of all religions. The Qur’an overruled all earlier revealed books. 
It, being the last, confirmed in them that which resembled its con^nts and 
abrogated that which was contrary to its precepts. Mub^tomad, peace be 
upon him, is the head of all the prophets and the last of them. He is the 
governor of all governors; in him has God united the elements of kingship and 
prophethood, so that his followers may enjoy the worldly as well as the 
spiritual glories.^*^ 
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Part 2. The Sufis 


Chapter XVI 
EABLY SUFIS* 

DOCTRINE 

A 

Sufism like many other institutions became, early in its history, a fertile 
ground for imitators, impostors, and charlatans. The corrupting influence of 
these charlatans was regarded as a source of great oonfrision to all those who 
either wanted to follow the Path of Sufism, or wanted honestly to understand 
it. One reason why this was so was that Snfism by its very nature was a 
disdpline meant not for the average but for those who alwajrs felt ambitious 
for something above the average. 

* This chapter is baaed mainly on the following source books: (i) abu Na^ ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Ali al-SarrSj al-Tusi, al-KitGb al-Lunui fi al-Togawvmf; (ii) £^w&jah 
Farid al-Din ‘A^tSr, Tad^cirat al-AiUiyd'; (iii) Makhdum ‘Ali Hujwiri, Kasbf 
al^Mahiub; (iv) abu Bakr aLKalabadhi, Ki^ al-Tafrruf U Mad^iab AH cd-Ta^W’ 
lonf translate from Arabic by A. J. Arbeny; The Doctrine of the Sufis, Cambridge 
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Besides these charlatans and impostors who put on the garb of Sufism and 
exploited the credulous and the unwary, there was another group of men 
who unwillingly became the source of corruption and confusion. Since a Sufi 
more often than not was a man significantly different from the average, it 
was but natural that some among the Sufis went so far away from the norms 
of their societies and communities that they created doubts in the minds of 
their followers regarding the legitimacy of the commonly accepted norms. 
Such doubts, if not properly tackled, could lead to the corruptdon of vast 
segments of the communities concerned, an inevitable result of which would 
have been either a widespread scepticism regarding the erstwhile universally 
accepted norma, or a universal condemnation of that which such exceptions 
among the Sufis stood for. Neither of these two courses was considered to be 
healthy, for, whereas the first would have resulted in the complete demorali¬ 
zation of all Muslim communities, the latter could have resulted in the con¬ 
demnation not only of the exceptional Sufis, but of all Sufis without exception, 
as deviants from the accepted norms. 

Most of the early treatises on Sufism, like the one that will be referred to 
in this chapter, were written with two main aims in view: (1) to point out to 
all those who cared to read these works what Sufism really meant; and (2) to 
raise as strong a note of protest as possible against the current malpractices 
of the charlatans and impostors so that even those u^ho may not have the 
time and the will to follow the path of true Sufism may at least escape the 
clutches of these charlatans. 

The extent to which this two-fold desire of the early writers shaped their 
works is worth noting, because it is a measure of the dependability of these 
works. This is how the author of Kiich one of the earliest, if not 

earliest, Sufi texts now available, Sarraj (d. 456/1063), felt: “It is necessary 
for the intelligent among us that they understand something of the principles, 
aims, and ways of those who are the people of rectitude and eminence among 
this group (Sufis) so that we can distinguish them (genuine Sufis) from those 
who just imitate them, put on their garb, and advertise themselves as Sufis.”^ 

University Press, London, 1935; (v) Abu al-QSsim al-Qu^airi, al-Risak^ al- 
Qusj^iriyyah, DSr al-Kutub al-‘Ardbiyyah al-Kubra, Mi^r, 1330 A.H. 

The Kitah oL-Luma^ is regarded as one of the oldest, if not the oldest, Sufi texts 
available. Its author is *Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Yatya abu Nafr 
al-Sarraj el-Tuei who died in 378/988. He is quoted by abu *Abd al-Rahm^ al- 
Sulami (d. 412/1021), the author of J'abaq^ al-Siifiyyah (itself one of the oldest 
texts), abu al-Qasim al-Qugfeairi, Maklsdum ‘Ah Hujwiri, Farid al-Din. ‘A^t&r, 
al-Ghazali. and scores of early as well as later writers on Sufism. He is considered 
to have written several books, but Kitdb al-Luma^ is the only one which has come 
down to us. According to Nicholson, SarrSj quotes from such well-known Sufis and 
scholars as abu D§wud abu Sa*id al-Kharraz. abu Said sl-‘Arabi, Ibrahim 

al-£hawwas, ‘Amr bin ‘Uihman al-Makki, Junaid, and through him abu Yazid 
ei-Bisfcami. 

^ Abu Nasr ‘Abd Allah bin ‘AU al-Sarraj al-Tusi, KitSb al-Luma*’ fi al-Tammouf, 
R. A. Nicholson, Luzac & Co., London, 1914, p. 2. 
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**Ther6 are to be found (in our days)/* he adds, ‘‘many of those who just 
parade as Suds, point to themselves as genuine 8izhs, and set themselv^ to 
the job of answering all sorts of questions and queries regarding Suhsm. 
Everyone of these impostors daima to, have written a book or two on Sufism 
which in reality be has filled with nothing but utter trash and absurdly non¬ 
sensical material in answer to equally meaningless and silly questions. Such 
impostors do not realize that it is not only not good but is a positive evil to 
do all this.... The early masters discussed the Sufistic problems honestly and 
earnestly only to point out through their wise word the true answers to them. 
They turned to handle them only when they had severed their coimection 
with the materialistic world, had chastened themselves through long and 
austere prayers, practices, and discipline, and h^ arrived at the clearest 
knowledge of reality, which knowledge found its full and necessary expres^on 
in their honest, sincere, and truthful actions. Such early masters used to be 
models of men who having burnt their boats of worldly affairs lived in constant 
contact with the Almighty,”* In his Kitah oZ-Ta‘amt/, another very early 
work, Kalabadfai (d. 378/988) wrote: “Pinaliy the meaning departed and the 
name remained, the substance vanished and the shadow took its place: 
realization became an ornament, and verification a decoration. He who knew 
not (the .truth) pretended to possess it, he who had never so much as described 
it, adorned himself with it; he who had it much upon his tongue, denied it by 
his acts, and he who displayed it in his exposition, concealed it by his actual 
conduct.”* In his Bis&lah, al-Qui^iri (d. 465/1072) too talks in the same 
vein: “There set in decadence in this Path (Sufism) to such an extent that 
both reality and the path were lost to men. Neither were the old teachers to 
be found who could guide the young seekers of the true path, nor were the 
young stalwarts to be seen anywhere whose life one could take as a model. 
Piety left us bag and baggage. Greed and avarice became the rule of the day. 
And all hearts lost genuine respect for the SharVdh”^ Later on, the author 
of Ka^ ‘Ali HujwM (d. c. 456/1063), came out even in stronger 

terms against what was prevalent in his days: “God has created us among 
men who give the name of Shari^ah to all that their base selves crave for, 
and who give the name of honour and science to all those tricks with which 
they seek worldly power and glory, and who call double-dealing the fear of 
God, and who label the art of concealing hatred of men in their hearts the 
virtue of tolerance.’** ‘Attar, who came much later, is perhaps, just because 


* Jbid», pp. ^-4. 

* Abu Bakr al-KaUbadhi^ Kitab al-Ta'arruf li Ma^iab Ahl cU-Tasawioufy 
translated under the title The Doctrine of the Sufis by A. J. Arberry, Cambrid^ 
University Press, London, 1935, p. 3. 

* Abual-QSsimal-Quyi^ri, Ddral-Kutub al-*Arabiy- 

yah al'Kubra, H4r, 1330 A.H., p. 2. 

* Makhdum ‘Ali Hujwin, Ka§ti al-Mah^jub, Silyanov Press, Samarqcmd, 1330 
AH., p. 12. 
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of that, more explicit than hie predec^sors: ‘‘Chirs is the period in which this 
mode of taiking (the truth) has taken on the veil of complete concealment. 
It has become fashionable with the charlatans to parade as the wise and the 
virtuous, and the genuine men of love and insight-have become rare like any¬ 
thing. We are living in such times that the evil-doers have pushed the good 
and the virtuous into complete oblivion,”® 

The great concern for truth that all those writers felt comes out indirectly 
also in the special mode of recording and reporting statements from great 
SujQs which all of them generally (and al-Qughairi especially) adopt. Practically 
every point that al-Qushairi makes, r^arding every feature, major or minor, 
of Sufi way of life, is supported by him with three types of evidence; (1) Some 
statement from the Qur’an, better than which there is no basis for any prin¬ 
ciple governing the life of the faithful. (2) Some h^tSi or some incident in 
the life of the Holy Prophet. (3) Some comment or some incident in the life 
of a great Sufi. 

So far as the first of these is concerned, we know, the matter is very simple. 
Nobody can afford to misquote the Qur’an, for the danger of discovery is 
always there. As to the second and third types of evidence, the risks of mis¬ 
quoting are always there. It was to avoid these risks that scholars of Hadith 
had devised the special techniques which came later on to be known as tech¬ 
niques of isndd (the method of basing traditions on the authority of narrators), 
and AemiV al-Eijdl (the chain of narrators supporting a tradition). The care 
that the Hadith-writers took regarding their isndd and its various links was 
so great that it became the model of authentic reporting in all historical 
writings. Al-Qushairi follows this technique of Haditfi-writing in practically 
ever 3 rfching he reports and every point regarding the practices of the Sufis he 
makes, to such an extent that nearly half of his long treatise consists of 
nothing but the isndd. 


B 

Although none of our sources goes beyond the fifth/eleventh century, we 
have evidence, in these very sources, that people had started taking interest 
in Sufism, and in using the words al’tasatinvuf and sufi. 

Sarraj starts by repudiating the view tbat the word mfi is of recent (relative 
to Sarraj’s days) origin and that the people of Baghdad were the first to use 
it. He thinks, on the other hand, that the word was current in the days of 
the Tdbi%n (the Successors of the Companions of the Prophet) as well as the 
Tab* Tdhi%n (the Successors of these Successors). By implication, he woidd 
jay, although he does not verbalize it, that the word was current even in the 
lays of the Prophet and Ms Companions, because, as he states explicitly, it 
was current in pre-Islamic days. 

• Khwajah Farid al-Din ‘At^ar, Tadkkirat al~Atiliyd\ Kadmi Press, Bombay, 
1321 A.H., pp. 5-6. 
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To show that the word sufi was current in the days of Tab* TabVin, Sarraj 
quotes a comment from Sufyan of Thaur: “If it were not for abu Haghim 
the Sufi I would not hare understood the true meaning of. . 

It is easy to identify Sufyan of ThaTir*8 period if one were to recall the well- 
known story of Qadi Shtiraib*s appointment as the Qadi of EaghdM by the 
Caliph abu JaTar Mansur. Sufyan, according to Hujwiri, was one of the 
original four great saints and scholars of the day whom the Caliph had called 
up to select from among them the one who was really fit to administer justice 
to the people of his vast empire.® 

To show that the word ^fi was current in the days of Tabi'ln, Sarraj 
quotes a comment from Hasan of Basrah: “1 saw a Sufi going roimd the 
Ka*bah; I offered him something, but he did not accept it saying.. . 

That Hasan of Basrah belonged to the period of Tabi*tn is borne out by 
Hujwiri who includes him among the eminent Sufis of this period.^® The exact 
part of this period to which Hasan of Basrah belonged is brought out by 
‘Attar who mentions that Hasan was a child when the Prophet was still alive, 
and on growing he took ‘Ali bin abi Talib or his son Hasan as his preceptor. 
Hasan had met, according to ‘At^r, a hundred and thirty Companions of the 
Prophet of whom seventy had fought at Badr. Hasan died in 110/728.^^ 

Sarraj anticipates the question why none of the Companions of the Holy 
Prophet was ever called a Sufi if this word was current during his time. He 
answers this question by emphasizing that since the honour of having the 
Prophet as one’s preceptor in person and having worked with the Prophet for 
the glory of God was in the eyes of every true believer the highest honour, 
nobody ever thought of calling the Companions of the Prophet by any other 
name. It was for this reason that he whom God gave this distinction was 
considered to be the embodiment of all that was the noblest in a Sufi without 
his being called so.^® 

To show that the word fiifi was current in the pre-Islamic days Sarraj 
quotes from the “History of Mecca” by Muhammad bin Ishaq bin Ye^ar, and 
from others, that there was a period in the history of Mecca when everybody 
had gone away from Mecca so that nobody was left there to pay homage to 
the Ka‘bah and to go round it. During these days a Sufi used to come from a 
distant place in order to go round the Ka‘bah in the prescribed manner. If 
this story is true, Sarraj points out, then it is evident that the word siifi wag 
current in the pre-Islamic days, and was used for men of excellence and 

virtue.^® 

’ Al-Sarraj, op, cit,t p. 22. 

8 Ibid, 

» Ibid. 

Hujwiri, op. cit.j pp. 108-10. 
op. cU,^ p. 18. 
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Having brought out that the word was current even in pre-Islamic 
days, SarraJ argues that it is derived from suf which stands for coarse woollen 
clothes which had come to be accepted as the conventional dress of the pious, 
even of the prophets, among the Semitic people. And to show that it was an 
established custom among the Arabs to refer to men by their specific con¬ 
ventional garb rather than by their specific attributes and traits, Sarraj quotes 
from the Qur’an: wa qdl al-fjtatodriyyun, emphasizing that the Companions of 
Jesus Christ were referred to by their white garb rather than their virtuous 
traits. 

The two comments from Sufyan of Thaur and £bsan of Ba^ah quoted by 
Sarraj as evidence of the fact that the word sufi was used by Tab* Tdbi*ln as 
well as TabVtn^ have been quoted by several later authors too. Dr. Zaki 
Mubarak, author of cd-Tasattmuf al-Isldmi fi al-Adab w-al-AhMdq (second 
edition, 1954), quotes the comment attributed to Hasan of Basrah from ^Afif 
al-Din ‘Abd Allah bin Asad of Yafa‘i’s book Nas^r dl-Ma^asin oZ- Ohdliyah fi 
Fadl al-Asld^ al-Maqdmdt al-*AUyydh, and the comment attributed to Sufyan 
of Thaxir from Zahr al-Adab of abu Isbaq al-Husri (who must not be confused 
with abu al-Hasan 'Ali son of Ibrahim al-Husri al-Bam, a pupil of Sfaibli. 
who died in the year 371/981 and from whom Sarraj himself quotes quite a 
few comments). Even if these later authors had ultimately taken these com¬ 
ments from Sarraj, which is not improbable, their quoting them at least points 
to the fact that they did not regard Sarraj’s point of view altogether un¬ 
acceptable.^® 

Sarraj’s view that the word mfi was current in pre-Islamic days is supported 
similarly by abi al-Farab ibn al-Jaiizi, Zama^shari, and Ffrfizabadi. Dr. Zaki 
Mubarak quotes the following extract from ibn al-Jauzi’s book TcHbis Iblls\ 
“Muhammad ibn Nasir related to us from abi Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Sa^id al- 
Hibal who said; ‘Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani ibn Sa‘id al-Hafiz said: I 
asked Walid ibn al-Qasim; What is it on account of which a person is caDed 
a Sufi ? And he answered: There were a people in the pre-Islamic days known 
as al-Sufiyyah; they had given up every worldly thing for the sake of God 
Almighty, and had made Ka‘bah their permanent abode, and place of wor¬ 
ship.’ Those who lived like them came to be known as al-Sufiyyah.”^® 

Kalabadhi mentions that there had been seventeen Sufi writers before him 
who had published the sciences of allusion in books and treatises, and eleven 
Sufis who had written on conduct. 

Ai-Qushairi states explicitly in one place that the word tasatmmif had been 
used by people before the second/eighth century; “Those among the Sunnites 
who took extreme care in keeping their contact with Gkxi alive and saving 
themselves fix)m the paths of negligence came to be known by the special 

« Ibid., p, 21. 

Zaki Mubarak, al-Tasaivwuf al-Igldmi fi al-Adab %o-al-A]ddbq, Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Arabi, Cairo, 1954, Yol. I, p. 63. 

Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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name of ahl cU-iasawttmf. And this name for these leaders of the pious became 
well known among people before 200/815/'*^ 

Men who follow'ed the Path of Sufism had started using the word siifi as 
part of their titles and names long before RisdUU aUQushainyyah was com¬ 
posed. 

Hujwiri traces back the use of the word siifi even to the Holy Prophet; for 
example he remarks in one place: “And the Prophet, peace and blessings of 
God be upon him, said, ‘He who hears the voice of the people of tasawumf and 
yet does not take their words to heart is listed in the eyes of God as one of 
the negligent ones.*”^* 

C 

Sufism went through considerable development and modification as the 
Muslims came into contact with peoples of other races and cultures in the 
course of their history. Consequently, what came to be known as Sufism later 
on must be distinguished from what Sufism was in its early days. For, in spite 
of a great deal of what in later Sufism may be recognized as nothing but an 
elaboration of what was there earlier, it would be instructive to find out at 
least what the earlier form was. The ideal thing from this point of view would 
be to go back to the writers of the first and second/seventh and eighth centuries. 
But unfortunately the sources available to us do not go so far back. We will 
have, therefore, to be content with whatever can be culled from the sources 
available. 

Qua^ri makes a large number of statements about the characteristics of 
a true Sufi of his own days or of two or three generations earlier. Hujwiri holds 
practically the same view; only his accoimt is more detailed. 

One of the first things that Qu|hairi emphasizes regarding a Sufi is that he 
is absolutely convinced that of all the paths of life open to a man his path 
is the best. This is how Qughairi expresses it: “And the grounds on which 
their path was built were stronger than the grounds on which the paths of 
others were established, be they men of tradition and culture, or men of 
thought and intellect 

Having felt convinced that Sufism is the best of all the paths, the Sufi has 
to take a few decisions regarding his relation to God, man, and the world. 
For it is in the light of these relations that he can be distinguished from 
others. In a way these relations constitate the criteria on the basis of which 
a genTiine Sufi could be distinguished from those who just pretended to be so. 

Out of these three types of relations the Sufi’s relation to God is the most 
important, because the other two, strictly speaking, are derived from and 

Ai-Qu^iri, op, cit., ^. 8. 

” Hujwiri, op. eit., p. 34. 

AhQushairi, op, cit, p. 180 . 
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based on it. Qushairi makes the following significant statements in connection 
with the Sufi*s relation to God, 

1 . The first and foremost thing is that one’s belief in God should contain 
no element of doubt. It should not be contaminated with new-fangled notions 
and misguiding concepts, and should be firmly rooted in self-evident facts.^° 

Doubt in this context means vagueness about the attributes of God and scep¬ 
ticism regarding His existence. Obviously for the Sufi to avoid this vagueness 
and scepticism is possible only if he relies on whatever has come down to him 
by way of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, That this is so is'pointed out by the 
warning against “new-fangled” notions and “misguiding concepts.” What these 
notions and concepts were, one can easily find out from what both Qushairi 
and Hujwiri bring under the heading of Malabidah and Qarami^h, etc. But 
what is most remarkable in this connection is the emphasis the Sufi lays on 
factual evidence, for he believes that the purely conceptual is not the only 
relation man can have with God; this relation can be experiential too. 

2. A person’s relation to God should be so thorough, comprehensive, and 
intimate that it would lead him to feel as if he lives and does everything not 
because he is doing it all, but because God is doing it all. In identif 3 dng him¬ 
self with God he would go through the double process of losing his mortal self 
in Hitu and experiencing Him in every act of his own self. As a consequence 
of this the Sufi, from the very beginning, endeavours to have a life about 
which it may be truly said that it is a life with and in 

3. Another way of putting the point stressed above is that the Sufi not only 
stops referring all his acts to his mortal self, but he builds up the positive 
attidude that it is the divine wiD which must be accepted by the Sufi as supreme, 
not on this or that occasion, nor in such and such particular situation, but 
always, and in every situation of which his life is composed.^^ 

4. The Sufi’s relation to God is a pure relation in the sense that it is a relation 
just between him and his God without any material link.®® 

5. This relation rids man of all occupation with affairs worldly and mundane.®* 

6 . The Sufi must regard himself as having been created for nobody and 
nothing except God.®® 

Regarding their relations to their fellow-beings and the world at large, the 
early Sufis were quite explicit in emphasizing that the SharVah is the frame¬ 
work within which these relations have to be built and maintained. With this 
in view they enjoined on every Sufi to pursue all the sciences on which the 
Shari^ah is based;®® it was enjoined especially that he should seek enlighten- 


» im, 
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tnent about the way the Holy Prophet lived his life so that the Sunnah might 
become the guiding light for him in everything he does and every relationship 
he builds.®^ While the different schools of Sufis had each its own unique pattern 
of Sufi techniques, they were all agreed on one common framework of ultimate 
reference, and that was the framework of the Shartah.^^ 

Apart from emphasizing that for a Sufi it is necessary at every stage to 
keep the Sb^rtah in view as the ultimate criterion, the early Siifis seldom 
missed to point out that those who did not care much for the Sbarl'ak got 
themselves involved in confusion and contradiction. The early Sufis were 
always anxious that their fundamental position must be clearly distinguished 
from that of the orthodox scholars and the theologians, as well as the innovators 
and the sophists. 

The distinction between the Sufi^s position and that of the orthodox theo¬ 
logian lies in the fact that the theologian regards the Law f 8hart‘ah } and 
Reality (Haqlqah) as one and the same, while the Sufi maintains that the two 
are so different from each other that unless one explicitly recognizes the differ¬ 
ence, one is apt to commit a fundamental error.^® Reality from this point of 
view is a special aspect of God, such that man can never completely comprehend 
it, whereas the SharVah is a code of human conduct which man can and must 
aspire to understand and act upon as completely as possible. 

The identity of reality and the ^ka rVah which the Sufi attributes to the 
theologian does not appear to be easy to understand. Going by what one finds 
in the writings of the leaders of the four schools of Fiqh, one would say that 
the theologian is very logical and cautious in his views regarding the attributes 
of God. He would be the last person to identify the Shan^ah and the Haqlqah, 
for whereas the imderstanding of SharVah requires no special faculty other 
than the one which an average mortal requires for solving the problems of 
his daily life, the understanding of Haqlqah requires a special capacity with 
which the prophets alone are endowed. 

Regarding the distinction between the Sufis and the innovators and sophists, 
it is pointed out that while the Sufis hold that the SharVah and Haqlqah, in 
spite of their theoretical distinction, always operate in intimate relation, the 
innovators maintain that the SharVah is operative only so long as a man 
has not established contact with reality; for whenever he does establish this 
contact, the Sharl^ah stops being operative and becomes altogether useless 
ind futile.®® 

The broad significance of this distinction is that the early Sufi never re¬ 
garded himself as completely free from the bonds of the SharVah. He never 
fared claim himself, as some of Carmathians and others did, as law xonto 
limself, or as a lawgiver to others, 

27 Ibid., p. 8. 

2® Hujwiri, op. cit., p. 217. 

2® Ibid., pp. 446-47. 

2® Ibid.. D. 446. 
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Apart from these distinctions between the position taken up by the Sufis 
on the one hand and theologians, Carmathians, etc., on the other, the 
early Sufi felt the need of another distinction; and that was the distinction 
between his attitude towards the Shart^ah and that of the average Muslim. 
He held that, while for the average man of religion a large number of con¬ 
veniences and concessions are permissible within the framework of the SharVah. 
there are no such concessions and conveniences for the Sufi. The latter does 
not believe in sparing himself so far as the rules and regulations of the SharVah 
are concerned. For him there is no “take it easy” in the SkarVah. The early 
Sufi believed in an extremely high level of conformity with the Law. As there 
is no transgression for the Sufi, there is no relaxation for him. Even the relaxa¬ 
tion permissible to others is a threat to him.^' 

This unsparing attitude of the Sufi is not the result of hi.s belief in asceticism 
per se. It is rather the logical result of his basic attitude towards God which 
is his starting point, and by virtue of which alone he is justified in calling 
himself a Sufi. The concessions given by the SkarVah to an average Muslim 
are determined by his station in life in so far as he accepts the rights and 
obligations conferred or enjoined on him by the various groups of which he 
willingly accepts the membership. For the Sufi there is no such membership 
of social groups, to begin with; and, therefore, he can claim no special rights 
and obligations for the fulfilment of which concessions and conveniences within 
the SharVah may be necessary. This point becomes clear when one compares 
the attitude of the Sufi with that of the ascetic. Whereas the ascetic believes 
in the strategy of now sacrificing this asset or resource, now that in his search 
for goodness, the Sufi believes in an all-out bid to reach God. There is nothing 
too precious, too dear, or too delicate to be spent and expended in the Sufi’s 
endeavour at reaching the fountain which alone can quench his thirst.^® 

It would be easier to understand this attitude still further if we bear in 
mind why the early Sufi regarded the jihad with the self as the bigger and the 
more difficult and worthwhile form of jihad than the jihiid against the political 
enemy with the help of the sword. For the Sufi engaged in the jihad against 
himself, all actions stemming from his narrow personal considerations lead to 
evil directly or indirectly. 

This belief, that everything that is narrowly selfish and personal must 
directly or indirectly lead to evil, is closely related, in the mind of the early 
Sufi, to his attitude towards God as the only reality, which in technical lan¬ 
guage is knowm as tauhld. 

It is the Sufi’s acceptance of tauhld as basic and fundamental that helps 
him build the right type of relation wdth God without which there is nothing 
in his life because of w^hich he may be called a Sufi. It would be necessary, 
therefore, to state clearly w^hat tauhld meant to the early Sufis. 


Al-Qusbairi, op. cit., p. 181. 
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A Sufi like Junaid of Baghdad believed that Uiulfid means that a man has 
the knowledge, as sure as any scientific knowledge today would be, that Grod is 
unique in His timelessness, and that there is none like Him, and, ftirther, that 
nothing and nobody can carry out the actions which He, and He alone, is 
capable of carrying out.®^ On another occasion Junaid puts his ideas about 
taui^id thus: It is the maximiun of certainty with which you believe that all 
motion as well as lack of motion of things created is the act of God.®* 
Ja‘far Sadiq explained by saying: He who thinks that Allah is in some¬ 

thing, or of something, or on something, commits the sin of making things 
other than God His equals, because if God be on something it would mean 
He is being supported or carried by that something, and if God be in some¬ 
thing it would mean that He is encircled by that something, and if He is of 
something it means that He is in time and in space.®® Abu ‘Ali Rudhbari 
expressed what tau^ld meant to him by saying: Gk>d is other than that which 
man’s thinking and imagining makes Him out to be, because He Himself 
says in the Qur’an, “There is nothing like Him and He hears all and sees all.”®® 
Abu *Ali al-Daqqaq, the teacher of Qushairi, puts his ideas about iauljM in 
one pithy comment: Somebody asked a Sufi where is God, and he replied, 
“Woe be to you, you wish to see with your physical eyes where God 
5usain ibn Mansur thought the first step in faultld means denying the possi¬ 
bility of there being an equal of God as completely as possible.®® 9^^ 
garded that iauJjM is based on five principles: (1) absolute negation of God’s 
temporality, (2) complete assertion of the eternity of God, (3) relinquishing 
of lands and abodes, (4) separation from brethren, and (5) complete disregard 
of that which one knows and that which one does not know. 

Explaining the third principle, Hujwiri says: It means the forsaking by the 
disciple of the established ways of seeking comfort and convenience for one’s 
own self. WTiile explaining the last one of the principles, he says: Man’s know¬ 
ledge of things is built upon the answers to his own hows and whys provided 
by his own intellect, imagination, or observation; aU that such man-made 
knowledge asserts about taui^Xd is contradicted by the true notion of tauhld, 
and that which man’s ignorance regards as taukld is contradicted by man¬ 
made knowledge itself. Hence taukld is neither encompassed by that which 
man knows, nor by that which man does not know.®® Offering a positive com¬ 
ment of his own, this is how Hujwiii expresses what taukld means: It is the 
sifting and absolute distinguishing of the eternal from that which is in time, 
in the sense that you miist not regard the eternal, as subject to the laws which 
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govern that which is in time. You must not regard being in time as in any 
way similar to not being in time. You must accept God to be eternal and 
yourself to be in time. Nothing that is yours, or is like you, can be attributed 
to Him, and nothing which is an attribute of His can qualify you, because 
there is no mixing of the eternal and that which is in time; the eternal was 
there even before the birth of the possibility of the becoming of that which 
is in time.*® 

Keeping in mind the simple, almost naive, formulations of tau^M in the 
comments given above, one cannot help thinking that the men responsible for 
these formulations were not so much experts in philosophical polemics, as 
they were practical men concerned primarily with the guidance of their dis¬ 
ciples. None of these formulations can stand the rigour of logical analysis, and 
yet every one of the formulations can provide a framework of practical con¬ 
duct. It is in view of this that, in spite of discerning traces of syllogistic pattern 
here and there, one must regard the efforts of the early Sufis as primarily 
the result of their training in the traditions of the Qur*an and the Stmnah, 
rather than the influences, Greek or Manichaean, of philosophical thought, to 
which men like Qushairi and Hujwiri, and their predecessors like Jimaid, must 
have been exposed. It took several centuries more for these philosophical 
influences to become practically the core of Sufi thinking. But during the 
period with which we are concerned Sufi thinking was mostly free of such 
influences. 

The early Sufi believea that once he had set the pattern of his life in the 
mould of the attitudes and relations, described somewhat in detaO above, he 
was ready to make a start in realizing his ultimate ambition, namely, the 
ambition of experiencing God in such a way that he might be able to say, 
like every Sufi: “What for others is just a matter of conjecture and vague 
hypothesis is for him there like the most certain entity, and what for others 
is a matter of conceptual understanding of Gk)d is for him something to be 
experienced as an existent about the reality of which there can be no possible 
doubt, so that he can sing with the poet: 

“My night is aglow with the beauteous grandeur of the face. 

While the darkness of night envelops everyone else, 

While others are enshrouded in the pitch darkness of night, 

I am experiencing the brilliant light of the day.”*^ 

But how he shoidd make a start, and what exactly he should do after having 
made a start, are matters of controversy among the Sufis. These controversies 
are more keen and intense among the later Sufis than among the early ones. 
The intensity of these controversiep among the later Sufis can be judged from 
the simple fact that, as we come out of the period of early Sufism and get 
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into the later period we find no Sufi who is not anxious to link himself to one 
of the orders like Qadriyyah, Chishtivyah. Naqshbandiyyah, Qalandriyyah, 
Shattariyyah, Uwaisiyyah, Suhrawardl 5 ^ah, Malamtiyyah, etc. Among the 
early Sufis, on the other hand, we find practically no trace of such anxiety. 
For example, one finds little mention of such orders in Qushairi, though 
Hujwiri, who came after Qushairi, shows a good deal of order-consciousness. 
This order-consciousness of Hujwiri, which most probably reflects the order- 
consdousness of his contemporary Sufis, finds expression in a discussion of 
such orders as: al-Muh^ibiyyah, al-Taifuri 3 ryah, al-Junaidiyyah, al-Qassariy- 
yah, al-Saiyariyyah, al-Suhailiyyah, al-Ediarrazfyyah. al-Nunyyah, etc. 

Without going into a detailed discussion of what among the early as well 
as the later Sufis constituted the basis of inter-order distinctions, one can 
safely say that at least one basis of such distinctions was just this matter of 
how one should make a start, and what one should do after having made a 
start. It seems every one of these orders, more the later ones than the earlier, 
had its own prescribed technique. That in KalabadM and Qushairi there is 
little mention of Sufi orders—and Hujwiri discusses them with a good deal 
of keenness—indicates only that whereas the specific techniques of the respec¬ 
tive orders might have been introduced in their rudimentary form in the 
days of the masters after _whom the orders came to be known, it took several 
generations of followers and practitioners to recognize the merits of these 
techniques and' give them their adequate and more or less perfected forms. 

If one could, therefore, overlook the rudiments of techniques which sofue of 
the early Sufis might have introduced for the benefit of their respective groups 
of disciples, one could discover a large body of precepts which constituted the 
universally accepted techniques which all early Sufis regarded as indispensable. 
It is such techniques that Qushairi emphasizes in his chapter: “The Last 
Words to the Disciples,” and it is to some of these that we must now turn. 

The first step which is regarded absolutely necessary by Qushairi in this 
coimection is that the disciple should seek a preceptor and put himself entirely 
under his guidance. For, if the disciple does not do that and relies entirely on 
his own initiative and efforts, he is never going to succeed.*^ xhe disciple who 
has no preceptor finds Satan himself acting as one.^® Without a preceptor no 
disciple can achieve more than the mastering of industrious techniques of 
piety which by themselves never lead to his seeing the light and achieving an 
experiential contact with the Creator.^* 

The early Sufis regarded reliance on just one’s own initiative as misleading, 
perhaps because they considered the experiences of a beginner to be mostly 
theoretical, for when he thinks he is in contact with reality, he may actually 
be just imagining things; or he may be a victim of illusions and hallucinations. 
If it is just the disciple’s own insight, limited as it is in the beginning, and 

Ibid,^ p. 181. 
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nothing else, on which he has to depend, he will find it almost impossible to 
d&tinguish between the genuine Sufi experiences and what he is at the time 
experiencing. If, on the other hand, he is under the guidance of an established 
master and preceptor and observes the discipline, he is in no danger of 
falling a victim to illusions and hallucinations; and in case he does fall victim 
to such confusions, he has, in his preceptor, one who can bring him back to the 
right path. The preceptor can do it because he is in actual living contact with 
reality, and his first-hand experience of reality can help the disciple verifv 
whether his own experiences are genuine or otherwise. 

This prerequisite, that every disciple must take a preceptor or else he is 
doomed, raises several issues which were discussed in detail by most of the 
early Sufis. One of these issues was: Is not the 8har%‘ah enough for a Muslim ? 
Must the disciple accept the position that the framework of the Sharl^dh is of 
necessity inadequate ? 

The most popular answer to such a question among the early Sufis was that 
in the BhatVah there is room for the average, below average, as well as the 
above average. That which is for the above average in it is rooted in that 
segment of the which the Holy Prophet bequeathed only to the chosen 

few of his Companions, for it was meant only for them, and not for the com¬ 
mon man. What distinguished this segment of the BharVah from the other 
segments was that an average man’s code of conduct could be complete with¬ 
out it, and yet it did not clash with it. To the average man it was something 
within the iSSari'aA and, at the same time, over and above the in so 

far as he needed it. The discussion of who the chosen few were, for whom this 
segment of the SharVdh was meant> and what their distinguishing character¬ 
istics were, will be too detailed for us to enter into here. Suffice it to say that 
they were the ones who, on the one hand, had the laudable ambition of shaping 
their whole lives, and not just parts of it, on the model of the Holy Prophet, 
and who, on the other hand, were regarded by the Prophet as adequate 
and competent personalities for carrying the extra load of intimate insight 
into the nature of Reality, that is, Gk)d. It was from this point of view 
that the early Sufis regarded the BharVdh of the average Muslim as just not 
enough for him. And it was to make up for the deficiencies of the average man’s 
BharVah that he sought the help, guidance, and discipline of a preceptor, 
belonging to a line of preceptors ultimately ending up with the Holy Prophet 
from whom the first man in the line got his unique insight. 

One additional reason which is sometimes offered by some early Sufis as an 
explanation for the necessity of a preceptor is that every genuine insight into 
God’s being is an experience of a magnitude altogether beyond the capacity 
of an average mortal. The collapsing of the Prophet Moses at getting just a 
glimpse of His being is cited by them as an extreme example of it. If a disciple 
is lucky enough, through ji^ his own endeavoxas, to get such an intimate 
insight into the being of God, then left just to his own personal resources 
he may collapse and find further progress altogether impossible. 
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The early Sufis’ insistence on everj* disciple taking a preceptor raises some 
other issues altogether different from the ones we have discussed so far. The 
pre-Islamie Arab tribes insisted on certain groups of their members specializing 
in their genealogical trees, customs, war-records, naturally under some teachers. 
Likewise the early Islamic period saw schools of Tafsir^ Fiqk, etc., coming 
into existence. The pattern of pupil-teacher relationship was, therefore, not 
altogether unknown to the early Sufis. But what the pupil in all these fields 
learnt from the teacher fell under the heading of knowledge in the usual sense 
of the term. He who had more knowledge and information could impart it to 
him who was prepared to sweat for it. The question arises: Was this type of 
pupil-teacher relationaliip the model of the disciple-preceptor relationship in 
the Sufis’ special field ? 

There is no simple answer to this question. That the Arabs were familiar 
with the possibility of one’s having knowledge of the phenomena other than 
the natural ones goes without saying. That the Jews and the Christians among 
them were familiar with the knowledge of the divine, distinct from the mun¬ 
dane, is also well known. But what is not clear is whether in the days im¬ 
mediately preceding Islam the disciple-preceptor type of relation was developed 
and cultivated in an institutionalized form or not. For, on the one hand, we 
have the Semitic institution of the Prophet who by virtue, not of any ascetic 
practices of his own, but by virtue merely of divine blessing, is chosen to 
have living contact with the Almighty and, thus, become-His agent for leading 
the Semitic people to the righteous path; and, on the other, we have the insti¬ 
tutions of the Rabbi and the Rdhib, who by virtue of the ascetic practices to 
which they devote their entire lives can acquire some sort of contact with the 
Almighty which puts them above the average mortal. The Rabbi and the 
Rdhib in this sense are in the same category as the Kdkins of the pagan 
Arabs, i.e., men who through the practices they learnt from their masters 
were thought to have achieved a contact with reality which could not have 
been achieved by those who did not have the benefit of those practices. Of 
course, the reality with which the Rabbi and the JRdkib establish contact must 
be distinguished from the reality with which the pagan Kdhin established 
contact. 

If one looks at the disciple-preceptor relation of the early Sufi against this 
cultural background of the Semitic peoples, it is easy to see how much of it 
is influenced by the Jewish and Christian practices. But that is not tantamount 
to calling Sufism un-Islamic. Strictly speaking, the Sufi disciple-preceptor 
relationship is as different from its Jewish and Christian models as Islam is 
different from Judaism and Christianity, for the roots of such models of rela¬ 
tions go into the over-all systems from which they spring. 

The Sufi disciple-preceptor relation would be im-Islamic if it could be de¬ 
monstrated that the features which distinguish it from its Jewish and Christian 
models are not derived from Islam but are, rather, derived firom sources other 
than Islamic. One could say, without going into further discussion^ that these 
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extra-Jewish and ertra-Christian elements in the systems of the early Sufis 
were not derived from sources other than the Qur’an and the Sunnah. And one 
could cite, in support, cases like that of Shibli, the preceptor, and Hum, the 
disciple. Shibli told Husri in the very beginning of their relationship that if 
between one Friday and the next, when he had to come to Shibli. i.e., for one 
whole week, any thought of anything, or any being other than Grod entered 
his mind, his coming to Shibli was altogether forbidden.** 

The case of ^bli and Elusri is instructive from another point too. It illus¬ 
trates in a simple and concrete form what exactly the Sufi preceptor does for 
his disciple. 

To think of nothing and to live a life involved in nothing but Grod, not only 
for one whole week, but week after week, is the least that is expected of a 
beginner. Such a way of life is easier described than actuaUy lived. Life as an 
average mortal lives presents no parallel to this kind of involvement. For the 
Siifi, especially the beginner, in spite of his having selected the Path of Sufism, 
is still a member of a living society which does not stop making demands on 
him; and he needs attending to so many other things just to survive and remain 
strong enough to carry out the task that the SharVak prescribes for him even 
in the context in which he has put himself. To carry out adequately aU this 
and yet let no thought other than that of Grod enter his mind even for the 
fraction of a moment seems, at the face of it, quite an impossibility. The only 
parallel one finds in ordinary life, is that of a lover. The lover is seldom forgetful 
of his love in spite of all his activities of daily life; rather, he does everything 
ultimately for the sake of his beloved. Even so the Siifi does everything for 
the sake of his beloved, God. Once this becomes possible, acts not only like 
those of the prescribed five prayers a day, but even those remotely connected 
with prayii^, become acts carried out by him with God constituting the con¬ 
stant frame of reference. 

The case of an ordinary' lover is easier to understand for the simple reason 
that, as we all know, there is a lot within us which can never find expression 
or satisfaction without one’s being in love. The person with whom one is in 
love offers a living answer to so many of the probletos of the lover’s personality 
that, without being in love with just such and such a person, the lover might 
have remained incomplete himself. In so far as there is this personal, specific, 
and concrete element in every lover-beloved relation, it falls below the Sufi-Grod 
relation. But in so far as every genuine lover-beloved relation means the 
living by the lover a life which, even when it does not appear to be lived for 
the sake of the beloved, is actually coloured by the tender thoughts of the 
beloved deep in the heart of the lover, the lover-beloved elation offers the 
only parallel in ordinary life for the Sufi-Grod relation of the type Shibli de¬ 
manded of Husri. 

» a 

How the Sufi comes to fall in love with God, the unseen, is one of the greatest 
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mysteries of Sufism. One may* however* safely infer that unless there is a 
preceptor this would be impossible for 4 be^nner. The conceptual unseen 
somehow must be made experiential, for otherwise the Sufi can never 
have a more personalized and intimate understanding of Him than just an 
intellectual grasp of that which His logically defined nature can provide. One 
may say that the preceptor helps his disciple fall in love with God first by 
turning the intellectual acceptance of God by him into an emotional acceptance. 
Once the disciple has worked through this stage* and succeeded in oonverting 
his own intellectual acceptance of his Creator into an emoUonal acceptance, 
he is ready for the next stage, the stage of finding this emotional acceptance 
of the Creator so overwhelming that every other reality, social, biological, etc., 
is completely subordinated to it. And if one were to go into it one may find 
that these are just the first stages in the Sufi’s long, life-long, career in God. 
Since our purpose at present is not so much the detailed description of the 
various stages in the Sufi’s development as the finding out of how the precep¬ 
tor helps his disciple in falling in love with God we will stop at this point. But 
before we pass on to the next point we must stress one thing: it is all very 
well to try to explain the preceptor-disciple relation in terms of modem psy¬ 
chology, but we must not overlook the fact that this in itself is no more than 
a conjecture. Instead of relying on such explanations the best thing would be 
to go back to the accounts of the Sufis themselves with an open mind. If and 
when they open their lips to describe how they came to fall in love with God 
and what happened to them from that point on, we must lend credence to their 
word, for otherwise we shall be left with no data on which to build our own 
explanations. Unfortunately, there is very little in the literature concerning 
the early Sufis which could throw l^ht on the actual experiences of the disciple 
in his progress and development, and we have, consequently, to be content 
with just the hints we find here and there. 

Even the most intimate emotional involvement of the Sufi with the Creator 
does not result in his losing the perspective of his material Burroundings. 
Account after account of a genuine Sufi’s life wiU convince even the most 
sceptical that, if at all, the over-ail perspective of a Sufi is more realistic than 
the perspective of even the most realistic of the ordinary mortals among whom 
he has to live. Keeping this in mind it would not be very difficult for any 
student of Sufism to reject the charge xisually levelled against the Sufis that 
they are mostly unrealistic persons wrapped up most of the time in the pseudo- 
universe of which God, a distorted father image, is the centre. For the early 
Sufi, who was lucky to have met many of those who had the privilege of seeing 
the H<dy Prophet and learning the Islamic waj' of life through their personal 
contact with him, God was the Being not of mere conceptual nature, but rather 
a Being who was responsible for the Heavenly Journey of the Prophet; the 
Being to whom in their hour of distress they could txum and call aloud; “When 
is Allah going to help us!” and the Being from whom they expected to get the 
response in concrete terms which their anguished hearts desired. For such 
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early Sufis Gkxl was not a pseudo-father image;. He was rather the most real 
and living Being, and the ultimate refuge of those lost in delusions and hal¬ 
lucinations. 

But when all is said and done we must admit that the techniques the pre¬ 
ceptor employs to emotionalize the disciple’s intellectual grasp of Grod are 
mystery to all save those who are lucky enough to enter into such a relation 
with a preceptor. All that we can do by way of making an effort at an in¬ 
tellectual and theoretical understanding of these techniques is to describe and 
discuss briefly such of the hints as Qushairi gives in the chapter mentioned 
above. 

One of the first things which the disciple learns to do in order to establish 
his relation on a firm and operative footing is to put himself completely into 
the preceptor’s hands. This attitude of complete faith in and reliance on the 
preceptor may lead the disciple sometimes into actions which, to all intents and 
purposes, go against the most explicit injttnctions of the Shart^ah. But the 
disciple, in spite of his awareness of what the Shari^ak demands of him, must 
obey the preceptor. This aspect of the preceptor-disciple relations has been 
emphasized by the early Sufis as much as by the later ones. And it came in 
for very strong criticism from the orthodox theologians. But, in spite of the 
emphasis the early Sufis laid on the role of the Shari'ah in their lives, they 
justified this attitude, of blind obedience of the preceptor, on the ground that 
it was just a passing phase in the development of the beginner, and a necessary 
phase because, without it, it was impossible for the b^inner to get out of the 
personal and self-centred frame of reference which throughout his life up to 
the point he took a preceptor had been his only operative firame of reference. 
The way Qushairi puts the whole idea is; when the disciple has rid himself 
completely of the influence of his worldly position, status, and wealth, it be¬ 
comes incumbent on him to set right his relation with God by deciding never 
to say no to his Shai kf^ .^^ 

Once the disciple has put himself complet^y in the hands of his preceptor, 
the chances are that be will aoon start having experiences of reality which 
till then were altogether unknown to him. This first contact with reality might 
not always be conducive to happy results. Sometimw the novitiate feels the 
urge of communicating these novel and m^vellous experiences of his to any¬ 
body and everybody just to test whether he still is in possession of his senses; 
sometimes he communicates with others to share his delight as well as his 
agony with them and seek strength from such a sharijag of experiences; and 
sometimes he communicates with others because of some other emotion^ 
urges. All this is forbidden. He should keep his ezperiwices of reality as his 
most precious personal secrets to hims elf and divulge them to nobody except 
his preceptor.*’ 
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Although the early Sufi writers have given no explicit reason for this in¬ 
junction, their general tone suggests that the first experiences of reality of a 
Sufi are based on such a delicate relation between him and his Creator that 
unless extreme care is taken the Sufi runs the risk of losing all capacity for 
such experiences. It was felt that until the newly developed relationship be¬ 
tween the beginner’s personality and his Creator is properly stabilized he should 
be as watchful and jealous of this unique achievement as possible. And there 
is no way of doing that better than sharing ail such experiences with the pre¬ 
ceptor, for he can, through his identification with the disciple, lend him his 
own strength and stability. 

Having worked with the disciple through these early experiences, the 
Shai kh finds out the strength as well the weaknesses of the disciple. In the 
light of this understanding the preceptor then selects one of the various names 
of the Almighty and takes him through an involvement with it in such a way 
that, by the time he finishes this period of training, he is completely influenced 
by it in everything he does. There are several stages in this which the disciple 
must pass through under the watchful supervision of the Shai^. He first 
repeats this name of the Almighty with just his tongue. Then he puts his 
heart and soul into it to such an extent that it is not just the tongue which 
utters the name of the Almighty, but even his heart and soul utter nothing 
but this name. Then the disciple is told to keep engaged in the uttering of the 
name all the time and continue thus till he feels actually as if he is with his 
heart and soul occupied with and engaged in nothing but his Creator.^® It is 
at this last stage that the disciple achieves for the first time that involvement 
with the Almighty which alone makes it possible for him to go on in his en¬ 
deavour to achieve an infinitely progressive type of involvement with Efim. 

The beginner’s ability to achieve a view of the universe around him as 
nothing but that aspect of Being which is signified by the particular name of 
the Almighty, on which the master trained him, depends a great deal on the 
influence exerted on him by the master’s personality. But apart from this there 
is a considerable amount of hard work which has to be done by the beginner 
himself by way of long prayers, series of night-long vigils, self-denial in food, 
sleep, rest, etc. This hard work which is planned and prescribed by the master 
has to be carried out by the disciple, however arduous and inconvenient it 
may be. To this hard work the early Sufis gave the name of mujdhadah. 

The true significance of mujdhadah is realized only when one finds in the 
accounts of the early Sufis how much of the first experiencing of reality depends 
on it. Hujvriri holds, for example, that mushahadah (i.e., the first seeing of 
the Almighty with the mind’s eye) can never occur without mujdhadah}^ 

One explanation of the significance of the beginner’s hard work (mujdhadah), 
in so far as it is a necessary condition for his first contact with reality (mushd- 
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hadah ), is that it is a process of disciplined prayers and ascetic practices which 
ultimately results in such a refinement of the Sufi’s personality as to rid it of 
all that is base and low in it* This disciplined and refined personality is more 
ready to receive the first vision of reality than the original personality of the 
beginner which basically is self-centred and crude. 

But even the most stringent discipline of this type (mujdhadah) is not 
considered by the early Sufis to be the sole and necessary means for the first 
contact with reality (mushdkadah ). As Hujwiri puts it, all such discipline is the 
Sufi’s own work, but this work brings the proper reward in its wake only when 
the Creator wills it.^® Why the early Sufis, in spite of rating the Sufi’s labour 
so high, did not recognize it as the necessary means for the first contact with 
reality, was perhaps due to the fact that they had at the back of their minds 
the possibility that this very hard laboiu* could produce in the Sufis a sense of 
self-righteousness verging on conceit. And this conceit was the one thing 
which, they thought, had been the cause of Satan’s downfall, about whom 
the Qur’an is very explicit: he refused and felt conceited.®^ It was with this 
in mind that the early Sufis regarded the first contact with reality always a 
matter of grace rather than something earned by the Sufi just because of his 
having worked so hard. 

The first contact with reality is regarded by the Sufis as just the beginning 
to which there is no end, beeaxise reality is infinite. But the beginning has a 
imique importance. Without it there would be, as one might say, no series of 
contacts to follow. Although there is not much explicit mention of it in the 
accoimts of early Sxifis, scores of accounts of later Sufis bear out the fact that 
sometimes a beginner may toil year after year in fruitless vigils and fasts and 
may find his labours completely unrewarded. There is a kind of a barrier be¬ 
tween the mortal self of the Sufi, on the one hand, and the glorious Being of 
the Creator, on the other, which must be broken for the infinite series of ever- 
more-intimate contacts between the two to foDow. It is the first crack in this 
barrier, which, in spite of its being just a crack, gives it its unique significance. 
For without it there is no possibility of the more adequate removal of the 
barrier which has yet to come. 

What happens after the first contact between the beginner and his Oreator 
is a secret which nobody has ever completely revealed, for the simple reason, 
among others, that the experiences of the Sufi from this point on are on a 
plane altogether different from the plane of the average mortal. Communication 
between the Sufi and the average mortal is consequently extremely hazardous, 
if not altogether impossible. K the Sufi uses the language of the average mortal, 
he may mean one thing and actually say another; and if he uses the language 
he creates in order to give expression to his unique experiences, he may not 
be understood at all. 
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All that we are in possession of, therefore, in the writings of the early Sufis, 
regarding the states and relations through which they pass after the first 
crack in the barrier between them and their Creator, is a collection of care¬ 
fully coined and scrupulously selected terms which some of them employ to 
convey something at least of what they see in the course of their journey into 
the Infinite. 

Two such terms are station (maqdm) and state (ltdl). Each one stands for 
a specific type of development the Sufi goes through. The basis of distinction 
between them is the same as the one between mujdkadah and mus^hadah. 
Station is the general term which covers all those stages which after the initial 
contact with reality are considered achievable through the Sufil's own toil and 
labour. State, on the other hand, covers all those states which are the result 
of the ceaseless flow of grace of which the Sufi remains the recipient so long 
as he does not falter and remains steadfast in his pursuit of reality. This is 
expressed by Huj win in the following words: Maqdm is consequent upon one*s 
own actions, ^ is one of the blessings; maqdm is one of the rewards which 
are earned by tne Sufi, while (tdl is one of the blessings conferred on him inde¬ 
pendently of his actual actions.®* 

That of the almost infinite series of stations a perfect Sufi may achieve only 
a few, is explicitly mentioned by the early Sufis. But we know which is the 
first and which is the last, for Hujwfri sums up the whole thing in two sentences: 
(1) Tavhah (renunciation of all that had been evil in the Safi’s life up-to-date) 
is the beginning of the series of maqdmai^ (2) (absolute satisfaction with 
the state in which God keeps the Sufi) is the last of the series.*® 

Hujwiri indicates, what he believes to be the true relation between maqdm 
and Adi, by adding; RiM' is the last of the series of maqairwA but the first of 
the series of afttPdl. This shows that in spite of the earlier impression that the 
two lines which intersect at many points, the correct theoretical position is 
that aliwdl begin where Tnaqdmd^ end. This is in keeping with the basic attitude 
of the Sufi that in whatever he achieves he is in tiie last resort indebted more 
to his Greater than to his own personal endeavours. This point of view looks 
more If maqdmdt are achived by the Sufi through his personal 

endeavour, cue series cannot be mfinite merely because his personal endeavotu’ 
must have a limit. A^tadly on the other hand, since they are based on acts of 
grace of the Infinite, must of necessity be infinite as a series. The two series 
could not run parallel; and if one has to end before the other begins, it must 
be the finite, for the infinite will never come to fwa end. 

The discussion of the maqd'mdi being a finite series of states, and afywdX 
being an infinite series of states, through which a Sufi may travel, raises an 
interesting issue. Are we reaUy justified in believing that the Sufi’s a^wal 
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constitute an inlinite series of states of development to which there is no 
end ? Whatever else one might say in answer to the question, within the frame¬ 
work of the the answer in the a&mative is completely ruled out. 

There must be a point at which the development of the Sufi must stop in 
order to remain short of the status of a nabi or a roAul (a prophet without a 
book, or the one with a book). 

Another interesting point that comes out of the discussion of the early 
Sufi’s concept of maqdm and is related to his attitude towards the problem 

of fi^-will. One can infer from the early Sufi’s attitude, regarding magam and 
that with regard to the former he believes in individual freedom and initia¬ 
tive as well as responsibility, and regarding the latter he believes that individ¬ 
ual freedom and initiative can take him only up to a point and no further. 

Another pair of terms that was common among the early Sufis was that of 
knowledge (Him) and gnosis (ma'rifak). The difference between the two is 
brought out first by pointing out that, whereas the theologians (^ulamS) make 
no distinction between them, the Stjfis believe that the one must never be 
confused with the other. For the theologian all sure and certain knowledge is 
Him; therefore, maHifaht in the sense in which the Sufis use it, is also Him and 
nothing else. They consequently think that “the possessor of knowledge” 
(*dlim) and “the possessor of gnosis” C^rif) mean one and the same thing. 
But, as Hujwiri points out, the theologians contradict themselves when they 
assert that whereas 'dlim is a descriptive term and can be used for God, the 
term *drif cannot be used thtis.*® 

The Sufis think that between knowledge and gnosis there is a basic distinc¬ 
tion which should never be lost sight of. Ediowiedge, in their eyes, is that which 
in the last resort, when analysed, never takes us beyond empty verbal form; 
gnosis, on the other hand, is that awareness which when analysed ends up in 
direct experience of concrete facts, processes, and things. Knowledge, there¬ 
fore, seldom influences one’s real conduct, while gnosis can seldom remain 
without influencing it. From their point of view, knowledge is a rudimentary 
form of gnosis. Consequently, the possessor of knowledge may not at the same 
time possess gnosis, whereas the possessor of gnosis must have at one stage 
possessed knowledge.®® 

Apart from this way of distinguishing gnosis from knowledge, the early 
Sufis tried to bring out the distinctioa in yet another way. This they did by 
emphasizing that, whereas in the case of one’s knowledge regarding something 
communication is both possible and desirable, in the case of one’s gnosis it 
is neither possible, nor desirable. In order frilly to appreciate this dMinction 
between the two modes of knowledge which the early Sufis regarded basic and 
fundamental one must keep in mind the fact that in their eyes it is only the 
knowle^e of the ultimately Real which can develop from knowledge into 

« Jbid., p. 445. 

Ibid., p. 320. 
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gnosis; apprehension of other facts, things, or processes can never develop 
beyond knowledge and, therefore, must remain short of gnosis. Theoretically, 
this implies the impossibility of gnosis and the possibility only of knowledge 
of one’s own self.®’ From this point of view, the attitude of the early Sufi so 
far as knowledge of reality is concerned is as different from that of the positivist 
as of any traditional metaphysician. 

Another way in which Hujwiri tries to bring out the distinction between 
knowledge and gnosis is that knowledge can be acquired, while gnosis is a 
gift of God;®^ therefore, it can never be a substitute for gnosis. 

All these distinctions between knowledge and gnosis are summed up by 
Qushairi in what he relates from bis preceptor, abu ‘Ali al-Daqqaq: Gnosis is 
achieved by one who has knowledge of the Real in all the various asj)ects and 
then carries out his dealings with everybody within the constant framework 
of reference to God, gets rid of his own base features . . . and does not permit 
even a single thought to enter his mind which attracts him to anything but 
God... he who has achieved all this is known as a gnostic and his state is 
known as that of gnosis. Such a person achieves gnosis of Ids Creator in 
proportion to his estrangement from his own self.®® Keeping this statement 
in mind, one could say that the involvement of the gnostic with his Creator 
is an involvement as concrete and actual as one can think of; it is not mere 
conceiving of this or that virtue and just imposing on oneself the intellectual 
framework thus evolved. 

Another pair of terms popular among the early Sufis is that of /and’ and 
hQqa\ As to the definition of these terms there is considerable agreement be¬ 
tween the early Sufis. But when they come to interpret these definitions in 
detail, differences crop up. This is illustrated even in the attitudes of Qughairi 
and Hujwiri. Qushairi maintains, he whom the glory of reality overwhelms 
to such an extent that he observes neither in itself, nor in its effects, nor in 
the form of its traces and tracks, anything other than reality, is described as 
one who has achieved fana\ in respect of things created, and baqa' in respect of 
the Creator.®® Hujwiri, on the other hand, maintains: Fand' is the complete 
loss by the mortal self of the conditions of his being, and baqa* is his being 
lost in the vision of the Real. He achieves fand* through the vision of his own 
actions and baqd^ through the vision of the acts of God. His dealings with 
others are coloured by reference to Him and not to his own mortal self. Hence, 
he who loses all that is mortal and finite in hds mortal self achieves permanence 
proportionately in the vision of divineness of the Real.®^ 

This withdrawing from one’s own self, and eveiything else, into the Creator 
is easier to understand if we take into consideration an explanatory comment 


57 Ibid., p. 329. 
Ibid., p. 322. 
Al-Qu^iairi, c 
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•1 Ibid., p. 299. 
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of Qushairi: So far as his evil actions and conditions are concerned, jand^ of the 
mortal self means his getting rid of all traces of these as coinpletely as possible; 
while in respect of his own self and other persons and things, fana’ means 
just the loss by him of his consciousness of his own seif and that of other 
persons and things as the frame of reference for his actions . . . for when he is 
said to have achieved fand' with regard to his self and other persons and 
things, it is still recognized that Mr self exists and other persons and things 
exist too; only he has lost consciousness of his self, on the one hand, and of 
other persons and things, on the other. 

Summing up all this one could say fana' means the complete disappearance 
of three things; (1) the bad actions, tendencies, and conduct, (2) the low and 
base self, and (3) the world at large. So far as the first form of fana is concerned, 
the disappearance means their disappearing altogether from existence; so far 
as the second and third forms of fana' are concerned it means that, in spite of 
the self and others still being in existence, the Sufi has become oblivious of 
their existence. 

Hujwiri interprets fana' and haqd' still in another way by connecting the 
two with the unity of God (tauhld). Both fana' and baqd' are rooted in one’s 
being sincere in accepting unity, for, when one accepts unity one must also 
accept as being completely in the hands of God. One who is, thus, in the hands 
of Another has the status of one who has achieved fana'. Such a person must 
accept his complete helplessness. Eor him there is no other status than that 
of a person who has been made what he is by the Lord. So he must build up 
the permanent attitude of total submission (riM') towards his Creator. Any¬ 
body who interprets fana' and baqd' in any other way than this, i.e., regards 
fana/ as the actual disappearing of the mortal self, and baqa as the actual per¬ 
manence in the Real, is no other than a sophist.®® 

That which distinguishes this comment of Hujwiri’s from Qushairi’s com¬ 
ments in general, and the one that follows in particular, is the consciousness 
of the corrupting influences that the Carmathians, Malaha-d, etc., had started 
exercising in his days. He wished to keep the definitions of fana' and baqd’ as 
precise as possible, lest they should become tools in the hands of those who 
were interested in getting Sufism rid of its roots in the SharVah and Tauhld. 

This is how Qushairi describes fana' and baqd' in the comment particularly 
pointed out above: “When a person has achieved faTid' of his self, as described 
so far, he goes from the vision of his fajid' into the higher stage of his actual 
fana /.... The first stage in this ascent is the fana/ of his seif and ail its attributes 
through his permanence in the attributes of the Real. Then comes the second 
stage of his losing his status in the attributes of the Real and achieving a vision 
of €k)d Himself. And last of ail he loses his status in the vision of the reality 
by merging himself completely in the being of the Real.®^ 

— ■ II ■— ■ * 
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One thii^ that, in all fairness to Qushairi, must be pointed out regarding 
this last comment of his is that in spite of his mode of expression being very 
much like that of the Malahad, the Carmathians, etc., against whom Hujwiri 
wishes to warn his readers, Qushairi does not mean to maintain that fartd- is 
the actual fand^ of the mortal self and haqd* is its actual baqa* in the Real as 
the Carmathians, etc., maintained. Qnshairi, on the other hand, maintains, as 
would be clear from the comments from him quoted earlier, what in substance 
is maintained by Hujwiri himself. 

Although there are scores of such pairs and groups of terms as have been 
discussed above, what has been said so far should be enough to give us some 
idea at least of what type of men the early Suhs were, and what went into 
making them what they were. If, on the other hand, we were to go into a 
detailed study of their mode of life we will not be able to do justice to it with¬ 
out taking into consideration not only their basic attitudes, as has been done 
so far, but even the specific applications of these to each and every little detail 
of their daily lives. The early Sufi was involved in his Creator in a relationship, 
an extremely pale example of which is the relation of the maddest love between 
two human beings. As the lover thinks of nothing, dreams of nothing, sees 
nothing, and feels nothing but his beloved and of his beloved all the time, a 
Sufi thinks of nothing, dreams of nothing, sees nothing, and feels nothing but 
his beloved and of his beloved, that is, his Creator. The result is that when 
one studies the lives of these Sufis, one finds that they take not even a single 
step in their lives without feeling sure within themselves that tins and nothing 
else will please Him. How they should walk when they tread the earth, how 
they should talk when they mix with their fellow-men, how they should dress, 
what they should eat, what they should drink, what they should do when they 
get up in the morning if they go to sleep at all—each and every little detail 
of everything relating to these matters is prescribed for them. And the basic 
principle underlying all such prescriptions is that even the maximum of 
obedience, service, sacrifice, devotion, and love is not enough; so they should 
always regard the maximum as the minimum, and constantly strive for a 
devotion more thorough and a love more intense. It is this burning desire to 
lose oneself in the Creator on an ever-increasing scale in everything, inajor 
or minor, over the whole period of one’s life, which distinguishes the early 
Sufi from everybody else. 



Bcurly Sufis (Continued) 

Chapter XVII 
EARLY SUFIS (Continued) 

Although space does not allow us to go into the detailed study of the lives 
of the early Sufis we may yet give a brief biographical accoimt of some of 
them who made a definite contribution towards the general doctrine which 
we have described in the preceding chapter. 

A 

SUFIS BEFORE AL-rlALLAJ 

* 

1 . Hasan of Basrah (21/642-110/728) 

Hasan of Basrah belonged to the class of those who did not see the Prophet 
but his Companions (Sababah) and the Companions of his Companions 
(Tahi^in). Although he took no active part in politics, yet in his fight against 
the Umayyads, he was sympathetic towards Imam Husain. 

Hasan represented a tendency towards otherworldliness, piety, and asceticism 
in which the element of fear of God predominated. In a letter to ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-*Aziz, the Umayyad Caliph, he said, “Beware of this world, for it is 
like a snake, smooth to the touch, but its venom is deadly .... Beware of 
this world, for its hopes are lies, its expectations false.’* Later on, in the same 
letter, he praised hunger and poverty as symbols of the righteous and looked 
upon wealth as an evil which distracts people fk>m their rightful goal.^ 
He regarded piety as the quintessence of true religion.^ According to him, it 
has three grades. The first is that a man should speak the truth even though 
he is excited through anger. The second grade of piety demands that he should 
control his bodily organa and refirain from things which God has forbidden. 
The third and last stage of piety is that he should desire only those things 
which lead to God’s pleasure (ridd^). A little of piety is better than prayer 
and fastmg of a thousand years.® It is the lust for this world and avarice that 
destroy piety.* 

Hasan was so much overpowered by fear and was seldom seen laughing that 
when he sat he appeared as if be were sitting before an executioner.® He was 
ever conscious of his sins and the fear of hell. He thought he would consider 
himself fortunate if he would be delivered from hell after tribulations of a thou¬ 
sand years.® Somebody asked him how he felt himself in this world. He replied 

^ A. J. Arbfflry, Sufism, pp. 33-34. 

^ ‘Attar, TadJdcirdh, p. 19. 

® Ibid^, p, 26. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

® Ibid., p. 21. 
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Imagine a people in a boat which has capsked and everybody is trying oJ 
save himself by clinging to broken pieces of wood. Such is the real position 
of man in this world.’ 

2. Abu Ha^im of Kufah (d. 160/776) 

Abu Ha^toi belonged to Kufah. There were people before abu Haghim who 
were famous for their asceticism (zuhd), piety (war^), engagement in the 
science of practical religion, trust in God, and lore; but it was abu Ha§^m 
who first of all came to be called by the name of Sufi. The first monastery 
where the Sufis began to gather for exchange of ideas, and mutual discussion 
about their mystic experiences was established by some wealthy Christian in 
Ramlah in Syria where he had observed some Muslim saints eng^jed in mystic 
exercises in the open. 

According to Sufyan Thauri, abu Hashim knew the subtlety of riyd* (showing 
oif) more than anybody else. Abu Hashim once said that it was far easier to 
pull down a mountain with the help of a needle than to remove vanity and 
arrogance from one’s heart. On seeing a judge coming out of the house of a 
minister, he remarked: May God protect people from knowledge that dods not 
lead to the benefit of the heart.® 

Ail these incidents point to the fact that, according to abu Hasijim, inner 
transformation of the heart was the essence of Sufism. 

3. Ibrahim b. Adham (d. 160/777) 

Ibrahim b. Adham, whom Junaid of BaghdM called the key to Sufism, also 
advocated asceticism which, according to him, involved otherworldliness, 
celibacy, and poverty. For him a true saint is one who covets nothing of this 
world, nothing of the next, and devotes himself exclusively to God,® In the 
same strain he told a questioner who had asked him about his occupation that 
he had left the world to the seekers of the world and the hereafter to the 
seekers of the hereafter, and had chosen for himself the remembrance of Gk)d 
in this world and the beatific vision in the next.^® 

He advocated celibacy and poverty as the prerequisites of true asceticism. 
According to him, he who adopts poverty cannot think of marriage, for it 
becomes impossible for him to fulfil the needs of his wife. When a Sufi marries, 
he enters, so to say, a boat, but when he gets a child, his boat sinks and his 
asceticism disappears.^^ A certain man was bewailing of his poverty. Ibrahim 
b. Adham remarked that he had paid nothing for this poverty of his. The man 

^ p. 28. 

® Jami, Nafahdt cU-UnSf pp, 31-32. 
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was sxtrprised and asked: Is poverty a thing to be bought ? Ibrahim said: 
Yes, I chose it of my own free-will and bought it at the price of worldly 
sovereignty and I am ready to exchange one instant of it with a hundred 

worlds.^® 

In Ibrahim b. Adham we meet with the practice of courting blame ( rmWmmh ) 
for the purpose of self-discipline. Once he was asked if he was ever happy 
in his life by attaining his heart’s desire. He replied: Yes, twice. He related 
two different events when people not knowing him mocked and jested at his 
cost,^® 

He referred to the principle of tawahJcvl (trust m (lod), but in his case it 
was a moral principle as enunciated in the Qur’an, which does not exclude 
earning one’s livelihood by one’s own efforts. 

4. Shaqiq of Bal^i (d. 194/810) 

Shaqiq of Balkh was a pupil of abu bin Adham. He developed and perfected 
the doctrine of tawakkuL^^ The story of his conversion to Sufism is revealing. 
Once in the course of his trade he went to Turkestan and visited a temple of 
idol-worshippers. Shaqiq told the people there that their Creator is omnipotent 
and omniscient and they should, therefore, be ashamed of worshipping idols 
which are powerless in providing them anything. The idol-worshippers told 
him: If your Creator is onuiipotent and all-knowing, why have you come into 
this distant land for seeking livelihood 1 Can He not provide you in yoiir own 
town ? On hearing this Sk^qiq gave up the world, went to Khurasan and be¬ 
came an ascetic.^® 

Shaqiq interpreted tawakhul as negation of earning one’s living. He once 
remarked that the efforts put in by man in seeking livelihood are the result 
of his ignorance of (jod’s ways of dealing with men and, therefore, to work 
hard in order to win bread is unlawful (haram)}^ 

5. Harith Mubasibi (165/781-243/857) 

Harith Mubasibi started his life as a theologian and belonged to the school 
of Shafi‘i. He advocated the use of reason and employed the technique of the 
Mu‘tazilites in controversies with them and was thus a precursor of the 
A^'arites. His career resembled that of Ghazali’s in some respects. Both had a 
complete theological education, were well versed in philosophical and religious 
problems of their day, and were later on converted to the Sufistic Path, partly 
under the stress of circumstances and partly as a result of their inner moral 

M. Smith, Readings from the Mystics of Islam, pp. 19-21. 

Hujwiri, op. cit., p. 68; see also Attar, op. cit., pp. 65-66. The events related 
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strain. Mub^bi’s book Wasaya^ which again served as a prototype for 
Ghazali's Mungidh, relates the events which revolutionized his life. The first 
t hing that struck him was the division of the Muslim community into numerous 
sects and sub-sects each claiming the monopoly of salvation. He devoted a 
great part of his life to discovering the clear way and the true path amid these 
divergences. He met all kinds of people who claimed to know and follow the 
truth, but in almost every case he failed to be convinced; most of them were 
busy in worldly gains. *T looked to knowledge for guidance, thinking deeply 
and considering long. Then it was made clear to me, from God’s Book and the 
Prophet's practice and the consensus of believers, that the pursuit of desire 
blinds a man and so prevents him from seeking the light path, and leads him 
astray from truth.” This conviction led him to ^If-examination (mu^dsabahy 
which brought him the title Muhasibi),^’ self-discipline, and moral transforma¬ 
tion. He realized that the path of salvation consists in the fear of God, 
compliance with His ordinances, sincere obedience to Him, and the imitation 
of His Prophet. When he tried to search for the ordinances in the life and 
conduct of the saints, he was again struck by differences. Of this much, how¬ 
ever, he was assured that only those people can be sure guides who. knowing 
Grod, labour to win His pleasure. But at first it proved almost impossible for 
him to find such men and yet he continued his quest, for it was a matter 
of life and death for him; Phially, through God’s grace he was successful in 
his search and came across people who were models of piety: God opened 
unx .0 me a knowledge in which proof was clear and decision shone, and I had 
hopes that whoever should draw near to this knowledge and make it his own 
would be saved. When this enlightenment dawned upon him, the course of 
future action was clear. ‘T believed in it in my heart and embraced it in my 
mind and made it the foundation of my faith.”^® 

In spite of his conversion, his attitude towards mysticism was marked by 
his intellectual approach. His famous disciple Junaid of Baghd&d relates how 
he used to discourse with him on different topics of mysticism. Muh^bi would 
come to Junaid’s house and ask him to come out with him. Junaid wotild 
protest at being dragged &om solitude into the world of allurement. But 
Mtihasibi would press him to ask whatever question came to his mind. This 
questioning and answering proved very stimuiating to him and when he re¬ 
turned home he would put the entire discussion in a notebook.^* Here we see 
the picture of a great Sufi teacher who approached his subject in the intellectual 
spirit of a great scholar. 

An important contribution of Muhasibi to the science of mysticism is his 
definitions of station (maqdm) and state (^l) and his inclusion of satisfaction 
(ri^d') among the states. Station, according to him, is the particular position 
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which, a seeker attains after making necessary efforts to reach it; it involves 
all thfr obligations pertaining to the stage. State (^l)y on the other hand, 
is sopxethingi that man receives through God^s grace without involving any 
effort on his p^rt. In short, station belongs to the category of acts, while state 
belongs to'the category of gifts,as stated in the preceding chapter. 

Satisfaction (ridd') is an attitude of mind which also, according to Mub^ibi, 
a man is able to attain through divine grace and not through his own efforts. 
He says, ‘‘Satisfaction is the quintessence of the heart under the events which 
flow from the divine decree.”®^ 

With regard to the problem whether an attitude of poverty ( faqr ) or wealth 
(ghina) is preferable for a mystic, Muh^bi holds that the latter attitude is 
better. He argues that wealth is an attribute of God, whereas poverty cannot 
be ascribed to Him and, therefore, an attribute common to God and man is 
superior to an attribute that is not applicable to God.“ Similarly, his attitude 
in the controversy as to whether presence (hudnr) or absence (gjyxihah) is 
preferable for the mystic, is that presence is superior to absence, because 
all excellences are bound up with presence. He says that absence from one’s 
self is a preliminary stage on the mystic Path which gradually leads to presence 
before God, and the Path becomes for him an imperfection after he has arrived 
at the goaL*3 

6 . Rabi'ah al-‘AdawIyyah of Basrah (95 or 99/713 or 717-185/801) 

Rabi*ah al-‘Adawiyyah of Basrah was a famous woman mystic, weU known 
for her advocacy of disinterested love for (3od. She was bom into a poor home, 
stolen as a child, and sold into slavery. But her devotion to a life of piety 
and prayer enabled her to win her freedom. She decided to adopt a life pf 
celibacy in spite of many offers of marrisige by renowned mystics of her time. 
Once her companion suggested to her iij the spring season to come out of the 
house to behold the works and beauties of God. She replied: Come you inside 
that you may behold their Maker. Contemplation of the Maker has turned me 
away from the contemplation of what He has made.®* 

Rabi‘ah’s main contribution to mysticism was her doctrine of disinterested 
love of God which served both as a motive and a goal for her. With most of 
her contemporary mystics the guiding motive for asceticism and otherworldli- 
ness was the fear of hell or the reward of paradise. Babi‘ah, on the other hand, 
tried to emphasize that a man who claims to attain union with God should 
be oblivipmB of both. -At^ relates that once some mj^tics came to Rabi‘ah. 
She asked: Why do you worship God? One said; There are seven stages in 
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hell, and everybody has to pass through them; therefore, in fear and dread of 
them I worship. Another replied: The eight stages of paradise are places of 
great delight and a worshipper is promised complete rest there, Rabi^ah 
replied: He is a bad servant who worships God for fear of punishment or desire 
of reward. They asked her: Why do you worship if you have no desire for 
paradise? She replied: I prefer the Neighbour to the neighbour’s house (i.e., 
paradise). She added that God is worthy of worship even if there is no motive 
of fear or reward.^® It is related that one day Rabi^ah was running uith fire 
in one hand and water in the other. People asked her the meaning of her action. 
She replied : I am going to light fire in paradise and to pour water on hell 
so that both veils may completely disappear from the pilgrims and their 
purpose may be sure, and the servants of God may see Him without any object 
of hope or motive of fear.^® In the following verses, she distinguishes the two 
kinds of love, selfish and disinterested: 

In two ways have I loved Thee; selfishly. 

And with a love that worthy is of Thee. 

In selfish love my joy in Thee I find. 

While to all else, and* others, I am blind. 

But in that love which seeks Thee worthily, 

The veiids raised that I may look on Thee. 

Yet is the praise in that or this not mine, 

In this and that the praise is wholly Thine.®^ 

The object of this disinterested love, according to Rabi‘ah, was union with 
God. She says: My hope is for union with Thee, for that'is the goal of my 
desire. 


7. Dhu al-Nun Misri (180/705^45/859) 

Dhu al-Nun Misri is regarded by most biographers as a renowned mystic. 
He was the first to give expression publicly to his mystic experiences.^® Like 
other early mystics, he practised asceticism of extreme type,®® regarded the 
temptations of self as the greatest veil,®® and looked upon seclusion as iiidispens- 
able for the promotion of sincerity in a Sufi.®^ According to him, there are 

“ Ibid., pin. 

Aflaki, Mandqib cU-^Arifin, as quoted in Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
p. 463a. 

M. Smith, Bahi*ahj the Mystic, pp. 102-04. Commenting on these verses, 
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two different paths for the mystic to follow. The first path, lesser in degree, 
is to avoid sin, to leave the world, and to control passion; the second path, 
higher in degree, is to leave all besides God and to empty the heart of every¬ 
thing. 

Dhu al-Nun interprets iawakkul (trust in God) as opposed to reliance on 
intermediate causes and the use of planning.®* It demands solitude and com¬ 
plete break with the world and its people, and total and full reliance on God.®^ 
Repentance, according to him, is essential for everybody; the common people 
repent of their sins, while the elect repent of their heedlessness. Repentance is 
of two kinds: repentance of return f indbah) and repentance of shame (istihya^). 
The former is repentance through fear of divine punishment, the latter is 
repentance through shame of divine clemency. 

Dhu al-Nun distinguishes knowledge from certitude (yaqln). Knowledge is 
the result of sensory perception, i.e., what we receive through bodily organs, 
while certitude is the residt of what we see through intuition.®* In another 
context he says that knowledge is of three kinds: first, knowledge of the unity 
of God and this is common to all believers; second, knowledge gained by 
proof and demonstration and this belongs to the wise, the eloquent, and the 
learned; the third, knowledge of the attributes of Unity and this belongs to 
the saints, those who contemplate the face of God within their hearts, so that 
God reveals Himself to them in a way in which He is not revealed to anyone 
else in the world.®’ It is this knowledge which is called gnosis (rm^rifah), the 
idea of which, it is claimed, was first introduced into Sufism by Ehu al-Nun. 
The core of gnosis, according to him, is God’s providential communication of 
the spiritual light to one’s heart.®* The gnostics see with direct knowledge, 
without sight, without information received, without observation, without 
description, without veiling, and without veils. They are not in themselves; 
but in so far as they exist at all, they exist in Grod. Their movements are caused 
by God and their words are the words of God which are uttered by their tongues, 
and their sight is the sight of God which has entered into their eyes.®® Thus, 
with. Dhu al-Nun the highest achievement of the mystic is to get super-intel¬ 
lectual knowledge known as gnosis which involves complete unconsciousness 
on the part of man. In one of his*statements quoted by ‘At^r, he says, that 
“the more a man knows God, the more is he lost in Him.” It appears that he 
had in his mind the mystic state which his contemporary, Bayazid of Bistam, 
designated as fand^ 

*2 XHd., p. 79. 

ZEnd., p. 86. 

Ibid.j p. 88. 

Hujwiri, op. cit., pp. 298, 299. 

<yp, cit,, p, 84. 

Ibid.t p. 81. 

Ibid,, p. 84; see also Hujwiri, op. cit., p. 275. 

‘Attar, op. cit., p. 85. 
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8 . BAyazId Bistami (d. 260/874) 

Bayazld Bistami was a Persian Muslim whose ancestors were 2Ioroa8trians.^® 
In his early life he was a jurist and was reckoned among osiM al-rdH^ the 
followers of abu Hanifah, but later on he tamed to Sufism.*^ His teacher in 
mysticism was a Kurd. It is related that he associated with a mystic abu 
of Sind, who taught him the doctrine of annihilation in unity (fand’ fi 
al^tau^ld) and in return abu Yazid taught him the doctrine of monotheism 
as embodied in the Qur’anic chapters, Fatifioh and He was familiar 

with the Indian practice of ''watching the breaths*' which he described as the 
gnostic's worship of God>^ 

For thirty years Bayarfd wandered in the deserts of Syria, leading a life of 
extreme asceticism—with scanty sleep, food, and drink. He once said that a 
mj^c can reach his goal only through blindness, deafne^, and dumbness.^ 
He seemed to be very scrupulous in the observation of Islamic injunctions and 
would not tolerate any deviation, however small or insignificant it might be.*® 

In Bayazld's utterences we notice a distinct tendency towards monism^ He 
tries to reach the divine unity by the process of abstraction (tajrtd) till he is 
devoid of all personal attributes and feels himself as well as others submerged 
in the One. In this state of unity he gave expression to his experiences which 
remind one of the an al-Haq of Hallaj. “1 went from God to God, until 
He cried from me in me, 'O thou I.'" "Glory to me! How great is my majesty.” 
"When I came out of my 'self,* I found the lover and the beloved as one, for 
in the world of thought, all is one,”*® "For twelve years I treated the self 
(Thafs) in me as a smith does with his material, heating and beating alternately 
in the fire of penance and with the hammer of blame (maldmah ) till it became 
a mirror. For five years I was busy in polishing this mirror with different kinds 
of religious practices. For one year I looked within myself, and discovert a 
girdle of infidelity (zunndr) round my waste. For another five years I tried to 
remove that girdle till I recovwed my true faith. Then I found everything 
dead before my eyes and God alone living.”*’ What is *ar56? It is I. 
What is Chair (kursi j ? It is I. What is the Tablet or 'the Pen ? It is I. What 
are prophets like Abraham, Moses and Muhammad ? They are I. Explaining 
it fcuiiher, he remarked that whoever becomes annihilated in God finds that 
whatever is, is God.*® His negativism (tajrii) is illustrated by the following 
quotation: "Nothing is better for man than to be without aught: having no 

« Ihid,, p. 9. 

*1 Jami, Nafahdt al-Vna, p. 59- 
Ibid,, p. 60.' 

‘Attar, op. cit., p. 92; see Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XH, p. 12a. 
‘Attar, op. cU,, pp, 90, 92, 110, 

p. 90; see Hujwfri, op. ct^., p. 217. 

‘Att&r, op. cit.f p. 105. 

Ibid., p. 92. 

Ibid., p. 112, 
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asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he is without all, he is with all.”" 
A mystic should be in a domain where neither good nor evil exists; both good 
and evil belong to the phenomenal world; in the pr^ence of unity there is 
neither command (amr) nor prohibition (nahi).^° 

Bayazid is the first Sufi who gives a detailed description of his mystic 
experience and calls it by the name of ascension (mi^rdj), a practice which 
was later followed by ibn ‘Arabi and others. We give below a few passages 
from the account as given by ‘Attar in his Tad^irah :^^ 

“When I attained the stage of indifference (istighna) towards the things of 
this world and was lighted up by the light of (3od, several mysteries were 
revealed to me. I looked from God towards myself and found that my light 
was utter darkness in comparison with God's light, my loftiness was utter 
lowliness; it was all purity there and all darkness here. But when again I 
looked, I found my light in His light, my loftiness in His loftiness, and that 
whatever I did I did through His power. His light shone in my heart mid I 
discovered that in truth all worship was from God and not from me, though 
all the time I had thought that it was I who worshipped. I felt perplexed and 
received the explanation; All that is,, is I and not not-I.... I looked from 
God towards God and saw Him as the only reality. I remained in this st^ge 
for long, left all efforts and all acquired knowledge. Grace from God beg^n 
to flow and I got eternal (azU) knowledge. I saw that all tlungs abide in God. 

“Then I was given wings and I began to fly in the air and saw strange and 
wonderful things. When He noticed my weakness, He strenghtened me by 
His strength and put the crown of honour on my head. He opened the gate 
of the avenue of divine unity (tau^td} before me. Then I stayed in the stage 
of malatiU till the apparent and hidden aspects of I-ness vanished. A door 
was opened into the darkness of my heart and I got an eloquent tongue to 
express tau^ld and tajrld (abstract unity). Now, my tongue came from Grod, 
my heart felt the effulgence of His light, and my eyes reflected His creativity. 
I spoke through Him and talked through His power. As I lived through Him 
I became eternal and immortal. When I reached this stage, my gestures and 
my worship became eternal; my tongue became the tongue of unity 
and my soul the soul of abstraction (tajnd ^. It is He who moves my tongue 
and my role is only that of an interpreter: talker in reality is He, and not I. 

“My soul passed through all the world of the unseen. Paradise and heU were 
shown to it but it paid no attention to them. It traversed the different spheres 
where it met the souls of prophets. When it reached the sphere of the soid of 
Muhammad, it saw millions of rivers of fire without end and a thousand veils 
of light. If I had put my foot into them, I would have been burnt. I lost my 
senses through awe and fear. I tried hard to see the ropes of Muhammad's 
tent, but could not till I reached Gk>d. Everybody can reach God according 

** Ibid.j p. 107. 

Ibid,, p. 110. 

Ibid,, pp. 112-16. 
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to his light, for God is with all; but Muhammad occupies a prominent position, 
and so unless one traverses the valley of tauktdf one cannot reach the valley 
of Mubaimnad, though as a matter of fact both valleys are one.” 

9. Jupaid of Baghdad (d. 298/910) 

Junaid of Baghdad was well versed in theology, jurisprudence, and ethics 
and was acclaimed as a leader in the science of Sufism by the Sufis of all 
schools.^^ He was perhaps the first mystic who explicitly expressed his in¬ 
debtedness to *Ali for his mystic knowledge, for *Ali, according to him, pos¬ 
sessed an abundance of both exoteric and esoteric knowledge (Him and fiik- 
mah )He studied law under abu Ihaur and associated with Haritb Mubasibi 
and discussed different problems of Sufism during walks with him.®^ 

Junaid advocated the principle of sobriety (sabr) as opposed to that of 
intoxication (sukr).^^ According to him, intoxication is an evil, because it 
disturbs the normal state of a mystic and leads to the loss of sanity and self- 
control.®® In this connection, the conversation between Junaid and Hallaj, 
when the latter after leaving the society of ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman al-Makki came to 
Junaid seeking his company, is illuminating. Junaid refused to accept him as 
his disciple because, as he said, association demands sanity which was lacking 
in him. Haliaj replied: 0 Shaikh, sobriety and intoxication are two attributes 
of man, and man is veiled from his Lord until his attributes are annihilated. 
jTinaid replied: You are in error. Sobriety denotes soundness of one’s spiritual 
state in relation to Grod, while intoxication denotes excess of longing and 
exfreme of love, and neither of them can be acquired by human effort.®’ 

This advocacy of the doctrine of sobriety made Junaid a model Sufi who 
was acceptable both to the mystics and the theologians, and it is for this 
reason that we find in him an advocate of religious Law. Nobody could raise 
any objection against him with regard to his apparent behaviour (mhir) 
which was in perfect consonance with the 8kan*ah, or with regard to his inner 
state (Mpin) which was in perfect harmony with the principles of mysticism.®® * 
According to him , only he can truly traverse the Path (ta-nqah) who walks 
with the Book of God (al-Qur’an) in his right hand and the Sunnah of the 
Holy Prophet in his left hand.®® He preferred to wear the dress of the *ulamd^ 
rather than mystics and in spite of constant requests by his disciples and others 
he wotdd not like to change it for the woollen garb (JMrqah) of the mystics.®® 

** Hujwiri, op, CfU.f p, 128; see 'Attar, op. cit, p. 2i2. 

‘Att^, op. cit., pp, 214-15; Hujwiri, op. dt., p. 74. 

Jami, op. cU., p. 81; Arberry, op. cit.y p. 46. According to ’Attar he was the 
disciple of Sari Saqti {op. cit., p. 213). 

‘Attar, op. cit., p. 212. 

Hujwiri, op. cit., p: 185. 

Ibid., p. 189; ‘Attar, op. cit., pp. 216-17. 

Hujwiri, op, cit., p. 128. 

‘Attar, op, dt,, p. 214. 

•® IbH., p. 216. 
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According to him, the only safe path open to the people is the i>ath laid down 
by Muhammad, for true and sure knowledge is the knowledge revealed by 
God in the Qur'an and emmeiated by the Holy Prophet, as embodied in the 


Sunnah. 

Taukld^ according to Junaid, is the separation of the eternal from that 
which was originated in time,*^ for, as he puts it, God caimot be comprehended 
by any of the categories of our phenomenal existence. *3 Explaining it further, 
he says that true belief in unification is “that one should be a figure in the 
hands of (3od, a figure over which His decrees pass according as His omni¬ 
potence deteimines, and that one should be sunk in the sea of His unity, self- 
annihilated and dead alike to the call of mankind to him and his response to 
them, absorbed by the reality of the divine unity in true proximity, and lost 
to sense and action, because God fulfils in him what He has willed of him, 
namely, that his state should be as it was before he existed/^®* According to 
Junaid, the efforts of man in search of truth throughout human history have 
been directed towards fulfilment of the covenant entered by man in the pre¬ 
sence of Gk)d*® and to return to the state in which he was before he was bom.®® 

Most of the pantheistic Sufis look upon Iblis as their teacher in unification 
and regard his refusal to bow down before Adam as a testimony of his strict 
unitarianism. In his conversation with Iblis, Jxmaid asked him the reason for 
his refusal and received the same reply. But Junaid does not become an 
“advocate of the devil” like other pantheistic mystics, and points out his 
(the devil’s) mistake in taking cover under (Sod’s will (ma^lyyah) in order to 
violate Bis command (amr), Junaid said, “You lie. Had you been an obedient 
servant, you would not have transgressed His command,” thus stressmg the 
strictly monotheistic position that moral behaviour is the sine qiia non of a 
truly religious life which consists in toted obedience to (^d’s command (^ubMiy- 
yah). He defines ^vbudiyyah as the state in which a man realizes that all things 
belong to God, that He is the cause of their being and existence, and to Him 
alone they will all return.®’ 

Trust in Gk>d (tatoakkul ), according to Junaid, is to maintain your relation 
with God now, as you had before you came into existence; it consists neither 
in acquisition (kasb) nor in non-acquisition, but in putting your heart in time 
with God’s promise.®® Repentance involves three stages: first, the expression 
of regret at the wrong done; secondly, the resolve to avoid doing that wrong 
for ever; and, thirdly, to purify oneself of all dross, evils, and impurities.®® 


Ibid., p. 224. 

Ibid,, p. 227; Hujwiri, op. dt,, p. 281. 
‘Attar, op. cit., p. 215. 

** Hujwiri, op. cit., pp. 282-83. 

Qur’an, vii, 166-67. 

** Arberry, op. cit,, p. 57. 

‘Att^, op. dt., p. 230. 

Ibid., p. 228. 

Ibid,, p. 229. 
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B 

AL-9ALLAJ 

Al-Hallaj (abu al-Mughl^ al-Husain bin Mansur bin Mabamma al-Baidawi, 
in Persian and Turkish literature abridged as Mansur) was a Muslim mystic 
and thinker who taught in Arabic. He was bom in Persia, at al-Tur, near 
Baida to the north-east of ^hfrgjy. in 244/857. Baida was deeply arabicized; 
the ^eat grammarian Sibawaihi was bom there, among Harit^yyah Yamani 
clients. ^bUaj*s father, a wool-carder by profession^ took the boy, a wool- 
carder by name (for in Arabic word ftaUdj means a wool-carder), with him to 
Waait, an Arab city of the ^anbalit^ with a minority of the S^^ahs. Wasit 
had a good school in which teaching of the Qur*an was undertaken. At this 
school, aL-Hallaj became a idfiz, trying to *‘interiorize” his recitation of the 
Qar*&n, so that his *^bismiUah*' could become his ‘*kun'\ i.e., his invocation of 
the name of God might unite him with God’s creative will. So did he begin the 
mystic quest. He became a disriple of Sabi bin ‘Abd Allah of Tustar (the 
founder of the Salamiyyah school) whom he left in order to settle down in 
Basrah, where he received the Sud gown (Mirqak) from ‘Amr bin ‘Uthman 
Makki’s hands. He was married to umm al-Husain. It was a monogamic 
wedding, unshaken duriQg his whole life. From her he had three sons. She 
already had a daughter from another Sufi, abu ya*qub Aqte‘ Kamaba’i. The 
Karaaba’iyyah, banu al-‘Anun of Nabr Tirah, were clients of the banu 
Mujagfei (Tamim clan) and political supporters of the rebellion of the Zanj, which 
reused the slaves of Basrah against the ‘Abbasid Caliphate imder a supposed 
‘Alid (Zaidi) leader. Such was the b^inning of al-Hallaj’s contacts with the 
revolutionary Shi*aha, contacts perceptible in the technical terms of his apolo¬ 
getics. Al-Hallaj, in fact, remained always a Sunni, with a strong leaning to¬ 
wards hard asceticism in observing the R>ama<^n fasts and, when in'Mecca, 
in performing ‘umrofe,’® in complete silence (cf. Qur’an six, 27) so as to listen 
to God from inside. 

When he came back to Tustar, he threw off the Mkirqah to deliver God’s 
message to laymen, scribes, and publicans, most of them case-hardened and 
sceptical. Some of them, of vizierial families, listened to him, becoming his 
friends (Sunnis: Qunna’iyah: ibn Wahab and ibn Jarrah)» or his enemies 
(Imamis; ibn al-Purat and ibn Naubakht). denoxmeing him either as a miracle- 
worker or as a trickster. Friends from Basrah induced him to carry on his 
apologetical mission among the Arabs colonizing Khmasan. and among the 
rihat of the mujahidin. After five years al-Haliaj came back to Tustar and, with 
the help of Qamd Qunna’i, settled among workers of the imperial Ddr aJr Tirdz 
(fashion-house) of Tustar (for the Idstoah [covering] of the Ka‘bah) in a subinb 
of Bagbd^. Then took place a second hxi'jj, and a second mission to Khurasan 

^Umrah is the pilgrimage performed at any time other than the 9th of Dh u 
al-^jjah. 
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and Turkest^ (as as Ma^-Turfan), with a kind of apocalyptical goal 
(seeking the hiding-place of the Talaqaniyyin, the future Ansar aH^MoMi). 
Then he performed his last J^jj ; on the Fatm 'Arafat, he dedicated himself, 
at the Waqfah, as a substitute for the ibcMkah (just as some Sl^*ahs think of 
the M^yr of Karbala as dhabt^ah Back in Baghdad, he b^an an 

extraordinary way of talking in the streets, about his desire of dying as sacri¬ 
ficed by the Law for the sake of the Law (hunu atUum mujdhidun, wa ana 
shaMd). It was in the last daj^ of Mu^ta^id^s Caliphate that a decree ( fatwa) 
was given against al-Ballaj for his qu^r way of proving his love for God by 
ofieriog his life, by a Z^hM lawyer ibn Dawud (d. 297/909), the author of a 
charming anthology about pure love (Kitah al-Zahrah). But another lawyer, 
ibn Suraij, a ^afi‘i, saved him by pleading that m 3 rstical utterances were not 
to be judged on juridical grounds. It is said that one day al-^llaj uttered the 
famous words ana al~Haqq (I am the Creative Truth), a kind of eschatological 
cry ('named siydh bi aUHaqq) in the Holy Qur’an. “Blasphemy,” said the 
lawyers. Al-Haliaj himself explained it in verses: “Oh 1 the secret of my heart 
is so fine that it is hidden from all living beings...Involved in the Sunni 
plot of the Caliph ibn al-Mu'tazz, al- Hallaj was prosecuted; he remained hidden 
in Susa near the tomb of Prophet Daniel, the “announcer of the Last Day,” 
but was arrested in 301/913. The first trial under ‘AJi bin ‘Isa, the “good vizier,” 
was suspended through the influence of ibn Suraij, and al-]^}Iaj was merely 
kept as a prisoner in the royal palace for nearly eight years and eight months. 
Afraid of Qallaj’s influence on the Court of the Caliph Muqtadir, two Slfi‘ah 
leaders, the walcU ibn Rauh Naubakhti and his rival Shalmaghani. succeeded 
in persxiading the vizier Hamid bin sl-‘Abbas, through his Shi‘ah financial 
supporters, to reopen the trial on two charges. The first of these charges was 
that he was a Qarmatian' agent of the Fatimids. It is true that Hallaj on 
grounds not political but spirifual did share with the Fatimids belief in the 
apocalyptical significance of the year 290 of the Hijrah, for in the esoteric 
alphabet 290 means ‘TMaryam” or “Fatir.” The second charge was that with 
the (^rmarian rebels he advocated the destruction of the Ka‘bah and Mecca. 
It is also a fact that, while in Mecca, Hallaj did write to his disciple Shakir. 
“Destroy your Ka‘bah,” meaning in esoteric language “Do sacrifice your life 
for the sake of Islam as I do.” The Qsidi abu ‘Umar Hamm^, a Maliki, insisted 
on taking this allegorical letter in an unjustifiable literal sense. And al-5allaj 
was condemned to death, and “crucified” (maslOh, cf. Qur’an, vii, 124) on 24th 
ofDhu al-Qa‘dah 309/26th of March 922. Curiously enough, this year 309 is the 
Qur’g,nic year of the “Awakening of the Seven Sleepers” (Qur’an, xviii, 25), 
celebrated by the Islma‘ilite Fatimid propagandists as the year of the coming 
out of the Mahdi from the cave of concealment (but al-^allaj’s disciples explain¬ 
ed it mystically). 

Al-Hallaj’s crucifixion has been looked at by the Sunni Sufis as the height 
(mi'rdj ) of saintship; and many beautiful utterances are ascribed to al-Hallaj 
while on the stake. Nasr Qushuri, the high chamberlain, put on mourning 
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clothes publicly with the approval of the Queen-Mother, Shaghab. And some 
Sufi witnesses, Qannad and Shibli. acknowledged his death as the seal of a 
most saintly vocation. 

Though it was proclaimed after the year 309/922 that al-Hallaj had been 
executed in compliance with the unanimity (ijind‘) of the jurists (juqahW), 
yet a respected lawyer, his fiiend ibn ‘Ate, had objected to this verdict and 
was killed for that. Ibn ‘Ate's death nullifies this so-called ijmu'. The memory 
of al-HaUaj slowly spread afiame with beauty. Among the §hafi‘iyyah, ibn 
al-Muslimah, the very day he was appointed as vizier (437/1045), was seen 
coming to al-Hallaj's place of crucifixion (masUh al-Hailaj) and praying—^a 
silent act of rehabilitation. Sufis have kept his creed (^aqtdah ^ as a motto in 
their exoterical books (e.g., Kalabadhi, and Qushairi); and they have his 
name “understood" in their esoterical isnad (with his friends Shibli and Nasr- 
abadhi). Fand al-Din ‘Attar celebrated al-Hallaj's martyrdom as the “apex" 
of Sufism, and the great painter Behzad painted it for Baiqara in Herat. 
Independent Muslim philosophers, Balkhi, Mantiqi, abu Hayyan Tauhidi, 
and abu al-Hasan Dailami, set off the metaphysical originality of al-Hallaj's 
spiritual experiences. In spite of his adversaries classifying him among the 
adepts of existential unity (tvakdal ol-timjiM), al-^all^j has been proved 
to be a vindicator of cognitive unity (iml)dat al-^uhud). ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Jllani, Ruzbehan Baqili, and Fakbr al-Din FSxisi have given convincing 
explanations of and commentaries on the doctrine of Unity, in spite of the 
subtleties of ibn ‘Arabl’s school. JalSl al-Din Rfimi, and after him the great 
mystics of India, Semnani, ‘Ali Hamadani, Ma^dum-i Jahaniyan, Gisudaraz, 
Afimad Sirhindi, and Bedii have considered al-Hallaj to be a believer in 
cognitive xinity (shuhudi). In his Jdx^ Ndnieh, the great poet-philosopher of 
Pakistan, Iqbal, stated that al-Hallaj was a kind of “Promethean" person¬ 
ality. L. Massignon also heard him say this when Iqbal gave him the privilege 
of a visit to him in Paris in 1351/1932. 
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Chapter XVIII 

*ABD AL-QADIR JILANI AND ^IHAB AL-DlN 

SUHRAWARDI 

A 

‘ABD AL-QADIR jilani 

Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani (470-561/1077-1166) was born at a period 
when Malikshah the Saljuq (465-^85/1072-1091) ruled over a vast Muslim. 
Empire. This period is famous for great patronage of learning. It was during 
this period that the great Ni^miyyah University was founded in Baghdad 
by Nizam al-Mu‘k. But after Malikshah^s death in 485/1092, fight for succes¬ 
sion started which brought about anarchy and disorder in the country. In 
513/1119 Sanjar succeeded in securing the throne and was crowned at Baghdad. 
But after his death in 552/1157, there was once again the same anarchy and 
disorder. Constant wars between the different factions of the Saljuqs destroyed 
the peace and security of the Empire. 

But there are two events which stand out prominently. They contributed 
much towards the disintegration of the social and political structure of 
the Muslims of this period. The J&rst wets the rise and gradual spread of the 
group of people called Assassins under the leadership of Hasan bin Sabbafi. 
Thoi^ands of people, great and small, fell to the dagger of these fanatics. 
The second was the starting of the Crusades. The first Crusade lasted from 
488-489/1095 to 493/1099. The Christian hordes succeeded in occupying 
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Jerusalem in 492/1099, and putting to death thousands ofinnocent Muslims and 
Jews. News of the disaster and huge processions of refugees entered Baj^dad 
where people clamoured for revenge. But the Saljuq rulers were too busy in 
their wars to take up the challenge. The Christian invaders were allowed, foi 
a long time, to rob and destroy the country. life became unsettled and there 
was no peace or security. 

It was amid such circumstances that Sha i kh ‘Abd al-Qadir lived at Bf^hdad 
where he had come from far off Jilan. Being a man of great intelligence he 
was soon able to acquire what the usual system of education had to offer. He 
then became a pupil of a Sufi saint Hammad under whose spiritual care he 
acquired great proficiency in the mystic lore. For eleven years he spent his 
life in total seclusion from worldly affairs. After this period of retirement and 
spiritual discipline be came back to Baghdad and adopted the career of a 
preacher to the people in response to what he calls the “inner command.” The 
students and the people in large numbers began to gather round him and within 
a short time the premises where he had started lecturing had to be enlarged 
and expanded. At the age of 51, he got married, and died at the ripe age of 91. 
He was a man of charming personality and by his eloquent speech exerted 
great influence on the people. He stands in the forefront of the Muslim mystics 
of all ages, and is the founder of the Qadiriyyah school of Sufism which 
includes within its fold many renowned Sufis of the Muslim world. 

Futufi al- Ghaib (Revelations of the Unseen), a collection of eighty sermons 
which he delivered on different occasions, reflects the unstable condition of 
the times. He emphasizes in almost every sermon that social ruin and instability 
is the result of excessive materialistic outlook on life; true well-being is the 
result of a harmonious development of an individuaFs personality whose 
material as well as spiritual demands are being properly looked after. But 
as a reaction against the prevalent materialism he emphasizes religious values 
to an extent which seems to be exaggerated. In the fifty-fo\xrth Discourse, for 
instance, he advises people in general to adopt an attitude of total and com¬ 
plete indifference towards the world, to kill desires and ambitions of all kinds. 
In order that his indifference in worldly life may become complete and tin- 
alloyed, it is proper for an individual to remove all things from his heart and 
cultivate pleasure in annihilation, abiding poverty, and want, so that there 
may not remain in his heart even so much pleasure as that of sucking the 
stone of a dateJ 

With regard to the question of free-t^oU he adopts an attitude of determinism, 
though sometimes he tries to avoid the extremes of deterministic position by 
resort to what has come to be known in Muslim scholastic circles as acquisition 
(kasb). He says, “Do not forget the position of human efforts so as not to 
fall a victim to the creed of the determinists (Jabriyyah), and believe that 
no action attains its fulfilment but in God. Nor should you say that actions 

^ Futuh al-Ohaib. Discourse 54, pp. 102-04. 
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of man proceed from anything but from God, because if you say so you will 
become an unbeliever and belong to the category of people known as the 
indetenninists (Qadarr 3 ^ah). You should rather say that actions beloi^ to 
God in point of creation and to man in point of acquisition (kash).'-^ But in 
a later Discourse (sixteenth), he points out that to rely on hash is s^irky i.e., 
association of partners with God. There is a verse in the Qur’an® which refers 
to a particular episode in the life of Abraham. While denotmcing idol-worship, 
he says that it is God who created you as well your handiwork (ta^malun). 
Muslim pantheists and determinists have always used this verse in support 
of their contention, rendering Ux^malun as “what you do,” instead of correct 
rendering, “what you make.” Shaikh Jilani here follows the same line, arguing 
for total determinism, though he does not advocate cessation of all activities.^ 

There is another verse of the Qur’an in which God says, “Enter the garden 
of paradise because of what you have been doing.”® Here, the text unequi¬ 
vocally points out that paradise is the reward of actions. But this being 
incompatible with the creed of determinism, Shaikh Jilani hastens to add, 
“Glory be to Him, how generous and merciful of Him! He ascribes the actions 
to the people and says that their entry into paradise is on account of their 
deeds, whereas their deeds owe their existence to His help and mercy.”® 

Good and evil are the twin fruits of a tree; all is the creation of God J though 
we should ascribe all evil to ourselves.® There is, however, the question of 
undeserved suffering which a man of conscience has to undergo, ^ai^ JOani 
thinks that the spiritual peace which is indispensable for a mystic cannot be 
said to be complete unless he is trained in the school of adversity. The degree 
of the tindeserved suffering, according to him, determines his spiritual rank. 
He quotes a tradition of the Holy Prophet in this respect: “We prophets are 
beset with the greatest number of trials and so on according to rank.”^ 
What is essential is to hold fast to faith for the ultimate victory of good over 
evil. This victory is possible not only in the hereafter but also in this world. 
If a man has faith and is grateful, these things will put out the fire of calamity 
in this life. 

Men can be divided, according to the ^aikh, into four categories. The 
first category includes those who have neither tongue nor heart. They are 
the majority of the ordinary people, who do not care for truth and virtue and 
lead a life of subservience to the senses. Such people should be avoided except 
when they are approached and invited to the path of righteousness and 

* Ibid., Discourse lO, pp. 23-24. 

^ Qur’an, xxxvii, 96. 

* Futuh al- Ohaib. Discourse 27, pp. 56-58. See also Discourse 13, p. 29, and 
g^Discourse 70, pp, 129-30. 

* Qur’an, xvi, 32. 

* Futuh al-Gkaib. Discourse 27. 

^ Ibid.y Discourse 27, p. 56. 

® Ibid.y Discourse 70, p. 130. 

* Ibid.y Discourse 27, p. 59. 
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godliness. In that case you shall be following in the honourable foot¬ 
steps of the prophets.^® The second category includes people who have tongue 
but no heart. They are people of great learning and knowledge and possess 
eloquent tongue with which they exhort people to live a life of piety and 
righteousness. But they themselves lead a life of sensuality and rebellion. 
Their speech is charming but their hearts are black. To the third category 
belong people who have a heart but no tongue. They are the faithful and true 
believers. They are aware of their own shortcomings and blemishes and are 
constantly engaged in purifying themselves of all dross. To them silence and soli¬ 
tude are far safer for spiritual health than talking to. and miiring with people. 
To the last category belong people who have heart as well as tongue. They 
are in possession of the true knowledge of God and His attributes and are able 
to reach and understand the ultimate truth. Equipped with this wisdom and 
truth they invite people to the path of virtue and righteousness and, thus, 
become true representatives of the prophets. They are at the highest stage, 
next only to prophethood, in the spiritual progress of mankind.^^ 

With reference to mystical states, he gives us four stages of spiritual 
development. The first is the state of piety when man leads a life of obedience 
to the religious Law, totally reliant on God and without any recourse to the 
help of other people. The second in the state of reality which is identical with 
the state of saintliness (wildyah). While in this state, man obeys God’s com¬ 
mandment f amr ). This obedience is of two kinds. The first is that an individual 
strives to satisfy his basic needs, but abstains totally from any luxurious 
indulgence in life and protects himself against all open and hidden sins. The 
second obedience is to the inner voice, to w'hat is directly revealed to him. 
All his movements and even his rest become dedicated to God. The third is 
the state of resignation when the individual submits completely to Grod. The 
fourth and last is the state of annihilation (fand^) which is peculiar to Abddl 
who are pure Unitarians and gnostics.^ 

The state of annihilation is the unitive state in which the individual attains 
nearness^® to God, which implies discarding one’s own desires and purposes 
and identifying oneself with the cosmic pmpose of God. In this state man 
comes to realize that there is nothing in existence except Gk>d^^—a position 

Sh aikh Jilani extols in many sermons the role of a mystic saint who, after 
completing his spiritual discipline and attaining proficiency in mystic lore, assumes 
the onerous duty of leading the people to the way of God. The ideal type of a mystic 
in his eyes is not one who becomes a recluse or anchorite but a man of the world 
who by the example of his life and the words of his mouth helps the ignorant 
and misguided to the way of taqwa, righteousn^s. 

Futuh ol'Ohaib. Discourse 33, pp. 66-69. See also Discourse 77 where a 
different division is presented. 

Ibid., Discourse 10, pp. 23-26. See also Discourse 18, p. 40. 

Shaikh Jiiani is careful to point out that the term union (wuaul) is only 
symbolical, for this union is something totally different when applied to human 
individuals. See Futuh aX-Ghaib, Discourse 17, p. 36. 

Futuh al-Qhaih, Discourse 40, p. 81, and Discourse 17, p. 37. 
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which IS characteristic of pantheistic mysticism, though we do not find in the 
FtUuh al- Qhaih this statement associated with the usual metaphysical implica¬ 
tions that we find, for instance, in ibn ‘Arabi and his followers. It is only an 
expression of psyt;hological experience of the individual traversing the mystic 
Path, A man who reaches this stage acquires the creative power (takwln) like 
God’s, and his ordering a thing to be (hwn) becomes as effective as God’s.^® 

Shailrh Jilani holds that mystic intuition gives the recipient knowledge of 
reality that is not possible to gain through reason. Not only that; vision 
(Jcashf) and experience (mus^hadah) overwhelm the reasoning power of man. 
This manifestation reveals two aspects of God: (a) His majesty (jaUU) and 
(b) His beauty (jamal), both of which are revealed to one at different times. 
But in another Discourse he approaches the problem in a truly empirical way. 
He says that the. only way to know Heality is to look to the self (nafs) as 
well as to observe nature (dfdq j. It is only through this approach that we can 
arrive at a true conception of God. He quotes with approval the following 
statement of ibn al-‘Abbas, the famous Companion of the Holy Prophet: 
“Everything reflects one or other of the attributes of God and every naipe 
signifies one of His names. So surely you are surrounded by His names, Bfis 
attributes, and His works. He is manifest in His attributes and concealed in 
His person. His person is concealed in His attributes and His attributes are 
concealed in His actions. He has revealed His knowledge through His will 
and His will is manifest in EQs continuous creative activity. He has concealed 
His skill or workmanship and has expressed it only when He has so willed. 
So He is hidden is His aspect of ghaib (unseen) and He is manifest in His 
wisdom and power. 

Mystidsm, according to the Shaikh, is not the result of discussion and 
talk but of hunger and privation. It consists of generosity, cheerful submission, 
patience, constant communion with God through prayer, solitude, wearing of 
woollen dress, globe-trotting, and /ogr,'® and also of humility, sincerity, and 
truthfulness,^® 


B 

SHIHAB- AL-DIN SUHRAWARDI 

Shaikh Shi hab al-Din Suhrawardi (539-632/1144-1234) bom at a time 
when the fate of the whole Muslim world was hanging in the balance. 
The last king of the Saljuqs, Sultan Sanjar, died in 552/1157. Soon after the 
Ghuzz- came on the scene, and carried fire and sword wherever they went; 
peace was, however, restored by the Khwarizm Shahs. But in 615/1218 started 

Ibid.t Discoiu^e 46, p. 93; Discourse 13, pp. 40-42; Discourse 18, p. 60; 
Discourse 28; etc. 

Ibid., Discourse 9, p. 21. 

Ibid., Discourse 74, pp. 136-36. 

Ibid; Discourse 75, p. 137. 

Ibid,, Discourse 76. 
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the Mongol invasion under Chingiz Khan. One town after another was ravaged 
and people were indiscriminately massacred. There was nobocfy to check this 
advance. The people had lost all morale. 

It was during this period of insecurity and fear that ghaikh Suhrawardi 
lived. He died in 624/1226 eight years after the death of Chin^ Khan. These 
events must have influenced the mind of the Shaikh: hence the note of pes¬ 
simism often met with in his work ‘Atedn/ al-Ma^drift in winch he expresses 
with a sad heart the decline in moral character of his contemporaries. He 
passed the major part of his life at Baghdad where he now lies buried. He 
founded the school of mysticism which is known as Suhrawardiyyah after his 
name. His work ‘Aiodrif al-Ma'drij is a standard treatise on mysticism exten¬ 
sively used in all mystic circles. 

Origin of Sufism.—According to him, the word sufi is etymologically 
derived from "siZ/,” the coarse woollen cloth which, as he says, was worn 
by the Holy Prophet. 2 ® He enumerates several othex views: (i) The Sufis 
are those who stand in the first rank (saff) before God; (ii) the word was 
originally safawi and was later on changed into sufi (iii) it was derived from 
suffah, the mound where a group of Muslims used to spend their time in 
religious learning and ascetic ways of life. According to Suhrawardi, these 
derivations are etymologically incorrect, though with regard to the third it 
may be said that the life led by the people of the suffah resembled the pattern 
of life adopted by the Sufis. He also refers to a particular group of the people 
of Khurasan^^ who used to live in caves far off from inhabited places. They 
were called Skaguftlyyaht from Shaguft, the name of the cave. The people of 
Syria used to call them Jau%yyah. 

A detailed discussion about the origin of the word sufl has already been 
given in Chapter XVI, where, on the authority of Sarraj, it has been main¬ 
tained that the word sufi was in use in Arabia even in pre-Islamic days. Suhra¬ 
wardi, however, t hinks that this word was not used in the time of the Holy 
Prophet. According to some people, it became current durir^ the third genera¬ 
tion after the Prophet (Taba* Tahi'tn), According to others, it came into use 
in the third century of the Hijrah. The titles of Sah^bah (Companions of the 
Prophet) and TdbVin (their Successors) were held in great esteem and, 
therefore, the word sufi —a title of honom, no doubt—did not make its ap¬ 
pearance during their times. But when these peaceful times disappeared and 
gave place to turbulent periods of unrest and political intrigue, pious people 
found it convenient for their peace of mind to shun society and live in 
seclusion and pass their time in meditation and spiritual exercises.®* 


According to the tradition transmitted by Ans b. Malik; cf. ^Awdrif ol- 
Ma*drif^ CKap. 6. 

Khurasan had been one of the centres of Buddhist missionaries before Islam 
where, it seems, people adopted the practices of Buddhist Bkikshus in later times. 

** Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, ^Atudrif al^Ma'drift Urdu translation, Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1926, Chap. 6, 
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WhU is Sufism? —Suhrawardi tries to.establish a very intimate relationship 
between Snhsm and knowledge. According to him, knowledge that is followed 
by moTsl behaviour is the main characteristic of Sufi life. Such knowledge 
is called by hiin Fiqk which is not used in the usual legal sense but for spiritual 
insight as it is used in the Qur'an. He refers to several Qur'anic verses to 
prove this point. First, he,quotes the verse; “He (God) taught man what he 
did not know,”2® and concludes that the spiritual status of man is based solely 
on knowledge.*^ Secondly, he holds that Sufis are the people who acquire 
spiritual insight into religion and this helps them lead people to the right 
path. This spiritual perception, according to him, pertains to the sphere of 
the heart and not to the sphere of the head.®® He argues that, according to the 
Qur’an, knowledge and moral uprightness are the characteristics of the truly 
learned persons. He holds that knowledge is the consequence of taqiva, i.e., 
piety and moral integrity. In a verse it is said that “those of His servants 
only who are possessed of knowledge have This verse is very signi¬ 

ficant in establishing the relationship between knowledge mid moral behaviour, 
for, as Suhrawardi puts it,*^ it excludes knowledge from those who are not 
characterized by moral integrity (taqtoa). 

But to what kind of knowledge does Suhrawardi refer ? In this connection 
he enumerates different views. According to some, it is the knowledge of the 
psychological states of an individual, for, without this kind of knowledge, it 
is contended, it is not possible for a person to distinguish between different 
types of revelations and experiences.®® According to others, it is the knowledge 
concerning worldly matters, for, without proper information in this respect, a 
person is liable to be misled in his religious pursuits. According to abu Talib 
of Mecca, it is the knowledge of the five religious duties of a Muslim. But, 
according to Suhrawardi himself, the knowledge which is incumbent on all 
Muslims is the knowledge of religious commandments and prohibitions. And 
yet true knowledge, which manifests itself in practice and moiilds and informs 
the life of the individual possessing that knowledge, is not formal knowledge 
that is imparted in schools and colleges but a state of the heart that grasps 
the truth of things without thereby becoming the master of details. Such a 
person is called in the Qur’an the one firmly rooted in knowledge (rdsiM fi 

He calls it the knowledge which one receives as a legacy (Him 

®* Qur’an, xcv, 5. 

^AwaHf al-Ma'drif, Chap. 1, p. 17. 

In another place he explicitly says that this knowledge is intuitional. Only 
he who experiences it can fuUy reeJize its import. You may describe the sweetness 
of fugar in any way you like, but it can be realized only by one who tastes it. Ibid,, 
Chap. 3, p. 43. 

*• Qur^fin, x^v, 28, 

®’ ^Atudrif ul-Ma'drif, Chap. 3, p. 46, 

Keferenc^ is to what is theologically called as interpolations of Satan in the reve¬ 
lations of sainW. See the Qur’an, xxii, 51,€md also ^Atodrif (d-Ma'drif, Chap. 3, p. 36. 

Qur’^, iii, 6. 
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al-urirdt^h) from the prophets and saints. He distinguishes it from the know¬ 
ledge gained through formal education (‘ilm al-dirdsah).^^ Their relation, 
according to him, is like the relation of butter and milk. It is not milk but 
butter that is the object of man. We take milk only because it yields butter 
and fat. This type of knowledge is usually divided into three stages: knowledge 
by inference, knowledge by perception (or observation), and knowledge by 
personal experience or intuition (Him al-yaqin, *ain al-yaqin, and J^q aUyaqln ). 
A person who attfiins to the stage of intuition, though less careful in observing 
ritualistic formalities, is far superior to a man who has many ritualistic prac¬ 
tices to his credit but whose knowledge is not of the highest type.^^ 

Sufism, according to Sulirawardi, is characterized by two things. It consists 
in following the practice of the Holy Prophet (Sunnah) and in inculcating 
purity of motives and attaining the highest integrity of character. There are 
two different categories of Sufis. The first includes those persons in whom mystic 
illumination (kashj) is followed by exercise of personal effort (ijtihdd). He 
quotes the t^xample of Fharoali’s magicians. When they realized the spiritual 
stature of Moses in comparison with their petty tricks, they were overwhelmed 
by the effulgence of spiritual illumination as a result of which they decided 
there and then to break with the Pharaoh in favour of Moses. Tliis decision of 
theirs for which they willingly bore all the terrible consequences with which 
the Pharoah threatened them came to them with an ease that follows 
spiritual illumination. To the second category belong those people who lead a 
hard ascetic life spending, their days in prayers and nights in meditation. It 
is only after a long struggle spread over days, months, and years that they 
receive divine illumination. Here illumination is the fruit and crown of personal 
efforts and hard ascetic life. He quotes a saying of Junaid: “We did not gain 
access to the domain of Sufism through discursive reasoning or intellectual 
discussion but through hunger, abdication of worldly lust and prestige, and 
discarding of even lawful things.** 

There are two other kinds of people usually called Sufis but, according to 
Suhrawardi. they cannot be included among mystics at all. The first are the 
majdhubs, i.e., those who receive spiritual illumination through divine grace 
but cannot reap the full fruit of their illumination because they are not 
able to supplement it with their personal efforts. The others are the ascetics 
who spend their whole life in self-mortification and meditation but whose 
efforts are not crowned with illumination.®® 

In another place, discussing the qualities of a spiritual guide, he divides 
persons into four categories: (1) Pure or absolute ascetic (sdlik). (2) Pure or 


^^wdrif al-Ma‘'drif, Chap. 9, p. 21; Chap. G, p. 14; Chap. 25, p. 50. 

^bid.^ Chap. 3, p. 54. 

Ihid.y pp. 61-64. He adds that any revelation or ecstatic experience {kashf 
or wajd) which is contrary to the Sunnah of the Holy Prophet is unacceptable to 
the Sufis. 
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absolute majdjiub. People belonging to these two categories do not deserve 
to be adopted as spiritual guides. The absolute ascetic retains the consciousness 
of self to the last. He starts with ascetic practices but, unfortunately, he is not 
able to ascend to the stage of kashf. The absolute majdhuh. on the other hand, 
receives through divine grace a little illumination, and some veils from the 
face of Reality (God) are removed for him, but he does not put in the requisite 
labour that forms an indispensable part of mystic discipline. (3) First sdlik 
and afterwards majdhub. Such a person is fit for becoming a guide. He starts 
with ascetic practices and reaches the goal of his endeavour, viz., spiritual 
illumination, which relieves him of the severity of his earlier discipline. He 
becomes the repository of divine wisdom. (4) But the most perfect stage, 
according to him, is the fourth, viz., first majdhub and afterwards sdlik. Such 
a person receives divine illumination in the beginning and veils are removed 
from his heart. His interest in the material world vanishes and he looks to¬ 
wards the spiritual world with eagerness and joyful expectations. This inner 
transformation affects his outward life and the antagonism between love and 
Law ceases for him. His outward and inward life, this world and the other 
world, wisdom and power, all become one. His faith is so deep that even if 
all the veils that hide the face of the Real were removed, he will gain nothing 
thereby.^^ 

Suhrawardi makes a distinction between a person of the third rank and a 
person of the fourth rank. The former who follows the path of a lover (mukibb) 
is freed from the bonds of the lower self (nafs) but is tied down in the bondage 
of the heart. The latter who traverses the way of the Beloved (Mafibub) is 
freed both from the lower self and the heart.®* Again, the former follows the 
forms of action (suwar al-a*mal) and thinks that just as a man cannot do with¬ 
out a body so long as he is alive, so action of one sort or other is indispensable 
for him. But the man belonging to the fourth category passes beyond all 
these. He leaves behind everything—lower self (nafs), heart, states, and 
actions—and achieves complete unity with God to the extent that God be¬ 
comes his ears and eyes so that he hears with God’s ears and sees with God’s 
eyes.®® 

Sufism covers both poverty (jaqr) and continence (zuhd), but is identical 
with neither. Faqr is a difficult term to translate. Usually it means poverty, 
but in mystic morality it signifies the positive attitude of total independence 
from worldly needs. Suhrawardi quotes different definitions and descriptions 
of faqr in Sufism given by several eminent mystics. Ruyam says that Sufism is 
based on three principles, the first of which is attachment to poverty. Ma‘ruf 
of Kar^ says that he who does not possess faqr is not a Sufi. Faqr, according 

Ibid., Chap. 10, pp. 103-07. But Qh azali thinks otherwise. According to 
him, the third category is the perfect specimen of spiritual leaders. See B.A. Dar’s 
article, “Intellect and Intuition,” in Iqbal, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 97-99. 

** He defines nafs as a dark earthly veil and qalb as a veil of heavenly light. 

^Awdrif al-Ma'drif, Chap. 10, pp. 103-07. 
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to Shibli. is indifference towards all except God.®® According to iisage of the 
terms in Syria,®’ there is no difference between Snffsm and faqr. They argue 
on the basis of the Qur’anie verse that are for) the poor (fttqard^) who 

have devoted themselves to the way of God,”®® which, according to them, is 
the description of the Suffs. But Suhrawardi disagrees with this view. He 
thinks that a person’s constant attachment to poverty and fear of riches is a 
sign of weakness; it amounts to reliance on external causes and conditions and 
dependence on expected reward. But a true Sufi is above all these things. He 
is motivated neither by fear nor by rewards; he is above all such limitations. 
Again, adoption of poverty and avoidance of riches imply exercise of personal 
will and freedom of choice which is contrary to the spirit of Sufism. A true 
Sufi has subjected his will to the will of God and, therefore, he sees no difference 
in poverty or riches. 

Sufism is, thus, distinct from faqr, though the.latter forms the basis of the 
former in nUe sense that the way to Sufism passes through faqr, not in the 
sense that bot|i are identical or indispensable to each other. The same is the 

t ^ 

.ease with as^ticism fzuhd), which may be a preparatory stage for Sufism but 
cannot be identified with it at ail. There is a Qur’ardc verse which says to the 
believers^ be “upright (qaimodmin) for Allah and bearer of witness with 
justice.”®* This uprightness (qawwdmlyyah), according to Suhrawardi, is the 
essence of Sufism. There are three stages in the mystic process; first, faith 
(imdnj; secondly, knowledge (^Um); and lastly, intuition (dkavq). When a 
person is at the first stage, he is called “one who is like a true Sufi in appearance 
and dress When he attains to the second stage, he is called “one 

who pretends to be a Sufi (muktsatvipif)*^ Only he who reaches the last stage 
derserves to be called a true Sufi.** Suhrawardi again refers to a Qur’anic 
verse** where three different kinds of persons are mentioned who have been 
chosen by God as the repositories (wdrith) of the knowledge of the Book: 
“Of them is he who makes his soul suffer a loss, of them is he who tdkes 
a middle course, and of them is he who is foremost in deeds of goodness.” 
The Qur’an uses the word for the first, muqtasid for the second, and 

sdbiq for the third. According to some, :^%7ri is the ascetic (zdhid), mriqta>sid 


*• One mystic, abu al-Muzaffar Farraaisi, said that faqlr is one who is independent 
even of God. Such a saying is, of course, a blasphemy, but almost all mystics have 
tried to explain away its sting. Qusbairi in his Bi^dlah and Suhrawardi in his book 
both try to justify this saying, but ibn al-Qayyim is not satisfied with any of these 
explanations and rejects this definition in toto. See Isldmi Tasaimouf, al-HUal Book 
Agency, Lahore, pp. 124-25. 

Syria here does not stand for the geographical area which is now called Syria. 
Previously, nearly all the land now including Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, etc., 
was called Syria. 

Qur*an, ii, 273. 

Ibid,, V, 8. 

‘’Awdrif cU-Ma^drif, Chap. 7, pp. SOff. 

Qur’an, xxv, 32. 
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is a gnostic ('arif), and sainq is the lover (mul^ibb). According to others, the 
hrst is one who dies when any calamity befalls him, the second is one who 
patiently bears it, while the third feels positive pleasoie in it. According to 
another version, the first are those who worship God carelessly and as a matter 
of routine, the second do it with hope and fear, while the third are those 
who do not forget Gk)d at any time. These three categories of people accord¬ 
ing to Snhrawardi are identical with the three types of mystics: Mxrta- 
^abih, Mnta^wwif and the Sufi, r^pectively.^ 

He refers to two other groups. The first are Malamitiyyah who do not 
manifest good deeds and do not hide evil. But they are inferior to a true Sufi 
who is so engrossed in his experiences and illumination that he does not know 
what to hide and what to manifest.^ The second are Qalandarlyyah who are 
people of integrity but who do not subject themselves to full ascetic discipline. 
They have no ambition for further spiritual progress and lead a life of happiness 
and contentment.^ 

He mentions a group of people who claim that Shari'ah (the religious Law) 
is binding cmly up to a certain stage. When reality manifests itself to a gnostic, 
the bonds of the Law disappear. Snhrawardi holds that these are misguided 
people, for Law and reality ( Shari'ah and Haqiqdh) are not ant^onistic 
but interdependent. He who enters the sphere of reality (Haqiqah) becomes 
bound to the rank of slavehood CubvMyyah). Those who subscribe to the 
doctrine of incarnation and employ the Christian terms lahSi and 

without understanding their real significance are all misguided people. 
He holds that the saying attributed to Bayazid, viz., svbhani, ma 
(all praise to me, how exalted ia my position!), if spoken by him at all must 
have been said about God and not about himself as is commonly held. The 
ana al-Haq (1 am the Truth) of Hallaj must be siinilarly interpreted according 
to the true intention of the statement. Suhrawaidi adds that if it were known 
that Hallaj by this statement implied incarnation he would condemn 

him outright. 

There are some people who think that they receive words £rom God and 
often converse with Him, and, as a result of this conversation, they cl aim to 
receive messages which they attribute to God. Such people, according to Suhra- 
wardi, are either ignorant of the true nature of their experience or are deceived 
by their mtellecta^ conceit. The words they hear are mere words which 
appear in their mind and in no way can be attributed to God. Such things 

** ^Aw&rif al’Ma'&rif, Chap. 7, p. 82. 

** Ih%d.j Chap. 8, pp. 85-90. 

** Ibid., Chap. 9, pp. 90-92, 

" Lahut cmd nOaut are terms for the divine and h uman aspects of Christ’s 
personality. This doctrine became the basis of many controversies in the Chrisriw 
Church and many sects like the Nestorians and Monophysites (or Jacobites) appeared 
in Syria and Bgypt respectively. But in spite of Suhrawardi’s protests, these terms 
were used first by Hallaj and then by ibn ‘Arabi uid even Ghagali. after which 
they were accepted by alm oat all later mystics. 
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appear when a man due to excessive ascetic practices is morally uplifted. 
Their attribution to God should be like attribution of everything to the 
Creator and not as a result of any kind of conversation with Him. He mentions 
another group of people who claim to be submerged in the sea of Unity and 
deny man’s free-will and look upon each human action as the direct conse¬ 
quence of God’s will or act. It seems that the Shaikh is referring to those 
mystics who were later called pantheists, for they were the people who 
claimed to be the followers of the true doctrine of taukld, interpreted by them 
as the denial not only of any gods besides God but the denial of any existence 
besides His.*® 

Suhrawardi tliinks that mystics must live in monasteries (khdngdhi) quite 
unconcerned with the problem of earning their bread. Without complete 
break with the world, it is not possible for them to turn their attention to 
God and to the purification of their hearts. As this seems to be incompatible 
with the generally held view, he tries to justify his stand by reference to 
certain Qur’anic verses and the Prophet’s traditions. 

There is a verse which says; “Be patient and vie you in patience and be 
steadfast (rdbitu)J'*^ Sahrawardi interprets the word rdbitu in his own way. 
He says that ribdt was originally a place where horses were tied, then it came 
to be used for a fortress the residents of which gave protection to the people. 
Later on, it came to be employed for monasteries, for the people of monasteries 
by their godliness are able to protect people from the influence of evil. So 
the word rdbifu in this verse stands, according to Suhrawardi, not for straggle 
against the enemies but for struggle against the self, not for smaller jihad 
but for greater jihad, as a tradition puts it.*® But the Qur’anic verse*® that 
he quotes in the beginning of the chapter*® conclusively disproves the whole 
tenor of his stand. It is clear that the Qur’an refers to the houses, the inmates 
of which have not turned their back upon the world but are engaged in full 
worldly pursuits, and these pursuits never stand in the way of their remem¬ 
brance of God. 

If monastic life is accepted as an ideal for the mystic, as Suhrawardi does, it 
follows naturally that begging and celibacy should be adopted as the basic 
principles governing the life of the mystics. Naturally, therefore, we find him 


*• '‘Awdrif al'Ma^drif, Chap. 9, pp. 93-96. 

" Qur’an, iii, 199. 

He quotes the story of two brothers, one of whom was a Sufi and the other 
a soldier. The latter wrote to his brother inviting him to join war agaii^t the enemy 
because the times were critical. The Sufi brother refused to accept his advice for 
he preferred his way of life to that of his brother’s, with the remarks: “If all people 
were to follow my path and remember Allah sitting on their prayer-carpets, they 
would have conquered Constantinople.” *Atodrif cU-Ma'drif, Chap. 13, pp. 125-26. 

*®jQur’an, xxiv, 36-37: “In hous^ which Allah has permitted to be exalted 
so that Hia name may be remembered in them; they glorify Him therein in the 
morning and evening, men whom neither merchandise nor selling diverts from 
remembrance of Allah . .. .” 
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defending both these principles in spite of his view that they are not in complete 
accord with the Islamic way of life, as enunciated by the Qur’an and sanctioned 
by the Holy Prophet. While discussing begging, he refers to several traditions 
which prohibit a man from begging and yet he insists that a Sufi who is en¬ 
gaged in a life of total dedication to ^ihr-Alldh (remembrance of God) is 
compelled to satisfy his minimum physical needs of hunger and thirst by resort 
to begging. For justifying his point of view he misinterprets the traditions. 
There is a saying of the Prophet that the most lawful of foods for a Muslim is 
what he earns by his own hands. Many mystics tried to explain it away by 
holding that “earning by band” means stretching hand in prayers to God for 
sending them food through other persons. He refers to abu Talib of Mecca who 
rejected this misinterpretation and still clings to it.®® There is another tradition 
according to which the upper hand (of the giver) is better than the lower 
hand (of the beggar). But Suhrawardi, following Hujwiri, interprets it again 
in his own way. According to him, the upper hand is the hand of the beggar 
who by receiving alma gives blessing to the alms-giver.®^ 

Similarly, discussing the question of celibacy, he wavers between the two 
positions. On the one hand, he feels inclined towards celibacy as a logical con¬ 
sequence of the conception of mysticism that he holds. On the other hand, 
there are many traditions to the effect that he who does not marry does not 
belong to the Muslim community. Ultimately, he leaves the question to the 
discretion of the individual mystic or to the advice of the spiritual guide.®^ 

On the question of listening to music, again, his attitude is non-committal. 
On the one hand, he quotes several eminent Sufis who were fond of music and 
who referred to several traditions in their support. On the other, there were 
several eminent persons who did not like it because, according to them, there 
was no scriptural support for it. While d^cussing the question of musical 
assemblies, he points out that some people look upon these assemblies as 
innovations. But he adds that not all innovations are religiously blameworthy 
and, therefore, the question imder discussion cannot be decided on this ground.®® 
Again, he quotes a tradition in support of the mystic dance (ivajd) and tearing 
of the mystic robe (Jchirqah) in these assemblies and yet adds that traditions 
invariably reject them as unlawful,®^ and, therefore, the matter stands where 
it is. But on the whole he seems to be in favour of music.®® 

With regard to travel, Suhrawardi thinks that a Sufi cannot be expected 
to conform to any particular pattern of life. He divides Sufis into four classes 


‘Aiodrif al-Ma^arift Chap. 19, pp. 178—79. 

51 Ibid., Chaps. 19, 20, pp. 173, 186. 

52 Ibid., Chap. 21, pp. 192-206. It appears that, in his ^timation of women, 
he is influenced by the Christian doctrine that woman is the source of all evil. 
See p. 195. 

53 Ibid., p. 224. 

5^ Ibid., p. 248. 

55 Ibid., Chaps. 22, 23, 24 and 25. 
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in this respect: First those who start their mystic career as travellers but 
then change into stays-at-home. Their travelling is for several purposes— 
for acquiring knowledge, which, as the Shaikh quotes different traditions, is 
incumbent on all Muslims; for visiting people versed in knowledge (rdsi^un 
fi and benefiting from their company; for observing the various forms 

of natural phenomena, for, according to the Qur’^, God shows “His signs in 
the objective world and in the subjective world of the self till the truth is 
dear to them’’^^; for moral and spiritual disdpline which will season them 
and train them to achieve self-cont^l and other virtues. The second are 
those who start their mystic life with a retreat to solitude and end up with 
travelling. Such persons happen to enjoy the company of a perfect saint and 
under his guidance cover several stages of the mystic discipline and then 
after maturity try to consolidate their position by travelling &om place to 
place. To the third category belong people who start their mystic life in 
solitude and retirement and end with it. “Such people keep their heads on the 
knees and find therein the Mount of Smai.*’ In other words, they enjoy the 
nearness and see the light of divine illumination. It is said that water 
if stationary begins to stink. To. this the mystics reply that one should 
become as vast as an ocean and thereby become protected from stagnation 
and nasty smell. To the fourth category belong people who are always 
on the move and with them travelling is the beginning and end of mystic 
discipline. 

Psydwlogy: Soul^ AppeHiive Self^ Heart ,—^The Shaikh bases his account of 
the soxil (rufi) on two verses of the Qur’an. In the first it is held^’ that man 
was created by God from fine clay, then it successively changed into a moist 
germ, a clot of blood and flesh, till all of a sadden this compound of apparently 
chemical changes assumed a form beyond the material plane, acquired the 
new spiritual dimension and became a new creation (khcdgan dlchar). Beginning 
as a piece of matter, man acquires at a certain stage of development charac¬ 
teristics which as if push him out of this plane into the plane of life. This stagOy 
according to Suhrawardi, was reached when soul was breathed into him. But 
what is this soul which changes a piece of day and matter into a being of a 
different dimension ? He refers to the second verse: ‘ ‘They ask you of the soul 
(ruk). Say, the soul is from the command (amr) of my Lord.”®* 

On the basis of this verse, some mystics regard the soul as eternal—^as 
being an emanation of God’s amr, which, as an attribute of God, is eternal. 
Suhrawardi, however, thinks that the soul is not eternal but created (hadith), 
though it is the most subtle of all things and purer and lighter than all else. 

The next question is to determine whether it is an attribute (^ard J or a 
substance (janhar). In a tradition it is mentioned that the souls have the 
capacity to move here and there, fly to different places, etc. On this basis 

Qur’an, xli, 53. 

” Ibid., xxxui, 2-14, 

•’* Ibid., xvii, 85. 
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some mystics are inclined to the view that soul is a substance characterized 
by some definite attributes. But Suhrawardi does not accept this interpreta¬ 
tion. He holds that the account of the soid in the traditions is only symbolical 
and, therefore, cannot be ^‘^ken in a literal sense. Soul is neither eternal nor is 
it a sub8tan<^ but created (JpadiSk) and is an attribute Card), It is a created 
thing which acts according to its nature; it keeps the body alive as long as it is 
associated with it; it is nobler than the body; it tastes death when it is separated 
from the body, just as the body meets death when it is separated from the soul. 

There are, according to him, two stages of the souL The first is that of the 
animal soul (ru^ al^fmyawdni) which is a subtle body. It is the source of 
movement in the human body and produces in it the capacity of receiving 
sensatio33s from the outside world. This soul is common to all animals and is 
intimately connected with the digestive organism of the body. The other grade 
of the soul is what Suhrawardi calls the heavenly soul of man. It belongs to the 
world of command al-amr). When it descends upon the animal soid, 

the animal soul is totally transformed. Now it acquires the characteristic of 
rationality and becomes capable of receiving inspiration (Hhdm),^'^ 

The appetitive self (nafs) m the source of all undesirable activities. It has 
two dominant impulses, rage and avarice. When in rage, it is like a circular 
substance which is by its nature always on the move. When avaricious, it is 
like the moth which, being not satisfied with a little light, throws itself 
headlong into the fiame of the candle and bums itself to death. A man is 
able to attain true rank of manliness when he tries to purify his self (nafs) 
of these gross characteristics by bringing into play reason and patience. 

The self passes through three different stages of development. The first stage 
of the Self is evil-prompting (ammarah), the second is repentant (lattnodmah), 
while the third is satisfied (mutma’innah).^^ 

Heart (qcdb ^ is a spiritual {Manciple (latifah) and has its locus in the. heart 
of flesh. It comes into being as a result of mutual attraction between the 
human soul and the appetitive self. According to a tradition of the Holy 
Prophet (narrated by Hudhaifah), there are four kinds of hearts. The first is 
like a pure soil free from all kinds of vegetation. It is illiumned as if by a 
s hinin g lamp. It is the heart of a true believer (murrain). The second is a 
dark, inverted heart which belongs to an unbeliever. The third belongs to a 
hypocrite and is enveloped in a veil. The last is a pure but many-faceted 
heart, with an inclination towards good as well as 

Mystery (Sirr).—There is difference of opinion among the mystics with 
regard to the exact place which the secret occupies in the psychological make¬ 
up of man. According to some, it is prior to the soul (ruk) and posterior to 
the heart (qalh) as a spiritual principle. To others it is posterior to the soul, 
though higher and subtler than it. According fco these mystics, sirr is the 

"Atoarif al-Ma'drif, p. 552. 

Ibid., pp. 555-58. 

« Ibid., p. 553. 
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locus of spiritual observation (muakahadah)^ soul is the loctis of love, and 
heart is the locus of gnosis (ma^rifah).^^* Suhrawardi, however, thinks that 
secret (sirr) has no independent being like the soul and heart. It refers to a 
particular stage in the spiritual development of man. When man is able to free 
himself from the dark prison of the appetitive self, and looks towards the 
spiritual soul, his heart acquires a new characteristic which is called mystery 
(sirr). Similarly, at this stage his soul also attains a special position which 
again is called mystery. At this stage, man acquires the satisfied self and he 
acts and wills what God wishes him to do or will; he loses his individual 
power of action and freedom of choice and becomes a perfect servant ('abd). 

Reason (‘Aql).—It is the essence of the heavenly soul, its tongue, and its 
gmde. The Shaikh quotes the usual traditional account that reason was the 
first creation of God. God asked it to come forward, to turn' back, to sit, 
to speak, to become silent in turn, and it obeyed God’s orders to the very 
letter. At this God said, ‘T swear by My majesty and power that I did 
not create a being dearer and more honourable than you. I shall be known, 
praised, and obeyed through you. I shall give as well as take through you. 
My pleasure and wrath shall follow deeds through you. People shall be 
rewarded or punished in accordance with you.” 

Some people think that reason develops from the study of sciences ('ulum)^ 
especially those which are necessary and axiomatic. But Suhrawardi does not 
seem to agree to this, for, as he argues, there are many people who are not 
versed in any art or science and yet possess abundance of reason and common 
sense. It is the inborn capacity of man which helps him in acquiring different 
kinds of arts and sciences. There is placed in man a natural power which 
prompts him to acqiiire different kinds of knowledge. It is thus truly established 
that reason is the tongue of the soul which is the Word of God (amr Allah). 
From this flows the light of reason which then leads to the discovery of know¬ 
ledge, science, and art. Some people think that reason is of two kinds. By the 
one, man looks to the affairs of this world, and its seat is brain. The other 
reason has its place in the heart (qcUb) with which a man looks to the affairs 
of the other world. But, according to Suhrawardi, this division is meaningless 
and unnecessary. Reason as the vehicle of the soul (ruh)i& one. When it is sup¬ 
ported and supplemented by the light of the SharVah and spiritual perception 
(ba^rah), it helps a man traverse the straight path of guidance and tread the 
middle course of the golden mean. Such a person gets knowledge of the heavenly 
spheres (malahiU) which is the innermost secret (bdtin) of the universe. This 
illumination is the peculiar characteristic of the elect. Such men are capable 
of looking to the affairs of both the worlds, the world of matter and space 
and the world of spirit, the present world and the next world. When reason 
is n<it supplemented and supported by the ShaiVdh and boMrah, a man may be 

The Shaikh points out that the Qur’an mentions only soul (ruh), self (nafs), 
reason (^aql), heart (fu'dd), but there is no reference to what Sufis call sirr. See 
^Awdrif aZ-Ma^driff p. 558. 
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able to do well in this world, but he shall be deprived of the blessings of the 
world of spirit.®® 

As the goal of the mystics is thoroughly practical, their excursion as 
novices into the psychological field is really for the purpose of securing a 
good ground on which to build an edifice of moral and spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Their aim is to attain a vision of God and enjoy communion wth 
Him. This involves the necessity of the destruction of vices and elimination 
of imperl’ections, which often raise their head imperceptibly. The main cause 
is the wrong interpretation which a man puts on the revelations (ilhdmdt) 
he receives after undergoing mortification. A true mystic is one who is 
able to discriminate between the sources of these experiences (hhawdUr ). 
With regard to the sources, he divides these experiences into four kinds: 
(1) those that flow from the appetitive self (nafa), (2) from God (Haq), (3) 
from Satan, and (4) from the angels. There must be one of the following causes 
why a person cannot discriminate between the sources of experiences: (a) 
weakness in faith, (b) lack of proper knowledge with regard to the appetitive 
self and morals, (c) following the dictates of the appetitive self, and, lastly, (d) 
love of the world and material goals. Anyone who protects himself from all 
these causes will surely be able to distinguish between revelations from God 
and those from Satan. It is an established fact, according to Suhrawardi, 
that he whose source of livelihood is not pure cannot be safe from evil in¬ 
fluences. An attitude of balanced detachment from the material world, morti¬ 
fication of flesh, and constancy in ascetic practices are essential for a true 
mystic, and it is only then that a mystic can hope to achieve the beatific 
vision.®® 

State and Station (Hal wa Maqam).—Suhrawardi thinks that most mystics 
confuse state with station because there is a great similarity between the two, 
and yet these must be distinguished, for otherwise there is a possibUity of a 
misunderstanding the true nature of the mystic experience. 

State (hM) as a technical term is indicative of a psychological condition 
which is implied in its etymology, viz., its liability to change and progress, 
while station (maqam) implies a psychological condition which is relatively 
permanent. A psychological attitude that a mystic adopts at a particular 
stage of his mystic experience may be called state because the mystic is not 
37et used to it, but when later on through practice it becomes a permanent 
feature of his mystic life, it becomes a station. Take, for instance, the attitude 
of critical examination (muh^ahaU) of one’s self from a moral point of view. 
When a mystic adopts this attitude first, it is a state which recurs at different 
periods; it comes and goes at intervals. By constant practice, however, he is 
able later on to make it a permanent feature of his normal life. Then it is a 
station. Again, the mystic tries to adopt the attitude of meditation or 


^Awarif al-Ma^drif, Chap. 56, pp. 541-64. 
Ibid., Chap. 57, pp. 565-78. 
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contemplation (murdqabah) which becomes his state. Sometimes he is able to 
contemplate but, due to negligence and other distractions, he cannot find it 
possible to make it a permanent feature of his life. But steadily and gradually 
he gains his desired end and a day comes when contemplation becomes a 
station. Then he advances to the third stage, of observation (mush^kadah), 
where he perceives with his own eyes the secrets of the spiritual world. This, 
again, is first a state and only gradually by personal effort passes into a 
station. Thus it follows that ‘"station” is a psychological state which is the 
result of personal effort, while “state” is the result of divine grace. Every moral 
attitude is characterized by both. Continence (zuhd), complete reliance on 
God (tawakkvl), and submission to God’s pleasure ('ridd'), for instance, have 
both these aspects—at one stage, they are acquired after a constant and toO- 
some effort and, at another stage, they become a permanent feature of the 
life of a mystic due to divine grace.®* 

Among the states Suhrawardi discusses love, feeling of nearness to God 
(qurb), bashfuiness, reverence, union (ittisdl)y contraction (qabd) and ex¬ 
pansion (bdst)^ annihilation (fanS) and abiding (haqd' )y etc. 

Love ,—There is an instinctive love in man for wife, wealth, and children, 
but the love at which the mystics aim is not instinctive. It flows from the 
heart of an individual after he has reached a particiilar level of moral develop¬ 
ment where all his capacities and tendencies are directed towards the realization 
of union with God. It is then that the sentiment of love appears in him and 
all inclinations are subordinated to it. He begins bo feel love for God with 
the full force of instinctive impulse as well as conscious purpose. There are 
four kinds of love, according to Suhrawardi: (1) love of appetitive soul (nafs)y 
(2) love of reason, (3) love of heart as a symbol of spiritual perception, and 
(4) love of soul (ruh ). The love for God which is the ideal of the mystics 
combines all these loves. 

When love appears in a mystic on the basis of the first three sources, it is 
called general love which is the result of direct apprehension (musJ^hadah) 
of Grod’s attributes. But when he passes from attributes to God’s essence 
(dhdt), his love assumes a new dimension; it flows from his soul, and he is 
thus enabled to attain his goal. At this stage the mystic acquires and appro¬ 
priates all the divine attributes. His position becomes what God says: “When 
I love a person I become his eyes and ears, etc.” 

Nearness (Qurb).—This is not physical nearness but only a psychological 
state in which the mystic feels a profound consciousness of intimacy with the 
Ultimate Reality. The Qur’an says: “And prostrate and drawnear (to Him).”®® 
On this basis Suhrawardi t hinks that attainment of nearness depends upon 
concentration: 'y'l God which enables the individual to surpass levels of normal 
consciousness. Tuere are two stages in this process. In the first place, the 


** Ibid,y Chap. 6c pp. 578-82. 
Qur’an, xevi, xC 
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mystic falls as if into a trance and is overcome by intoxication (sukr ); his 
conscioiisness of self (nafs) disappears in the spiritual light of his soul (ruh). 
The next phase begins when both nafs and rHk regain their separate identities 
and the individual feels the consciousness of nearness intimately and yet, in 
spite of it, the consciousness of otherness, which is involved in his relation oi 
siavehood ('vhudlyydh) to God, is also conspicuously present. He quotes e 
mystic as sa 3 dng: “By following the Sunnah one attains gnosis (ma^rifah) 
by observing the oblatory duties (fara'id) one reaches nearness, while bj 
practising daily 'extra* prayers (nawdfil), one attains love.”, 

BashftUness (Haya*).—There is a saying of the Holy Prophet: “Be modest 
with God as it is due to Him .” Suhrawardi explained it as follows: “He alone 
can be called modest in relation to God who is careful of his daily behaviour 
towar<^ Him and remembers his death and the hereafter, with the result 
that his heart cools off towards this world and its entanglements.’* 

But this modesty or bashfulness, being acquired, is a station (maqam)^ 
while bashfulness of a special quality is a state. In order to define it, Suhra¬ 
wardi quotes certain sajnngs of some mystics. One says: “Bashfulness and 
attachment (uns) hover about the heart, and when they find that it is possessed 
of continence (zukd) and piety (toar^)^ they descend into it, otherwise they 
move away.” This bashfulness is the submission of one’s soul to God for 
maintaining the grandeur of His majesty (jaldl), while attachment is the 
soul’s experience of pleasure in the perfection of His beauty (jamdl). When 
both bashfulness and attachment combine, it is the end of a mystic’s ambition. 
According to abu SulaimSn, there are fom different motives of action: fear, 
hope, awe, and bashfulness, and that action is the best which is motivated 
by the last. 

Union (Itti^l).—^As Nuri says, union is the revelation of the heart and 
the observation of secrets. There is a person who attains union through his 
personal efforts but loses this position as soon as there is slackness in his 
efforts. This is all but natural, for human efforts cannot be kept up at the 
same degree of intensity for a long time. Such a person is called mufassal. But 
the union that Suhrawardi commends is one which is the result not of personal 
effort but of divine grace. A person who receives it is called united (wdsil). 
But there are several grades of this union. 

There is a person who receives iilumination from divine actions. To such 
a person, actions, his own as well as those of others, cannot be attributed, for 
his role is only passive. It is God who does all actions through him and 
he loses aU freedom of choice or independence of action. Secondly, there 
is illumination from divine attributes. Here the recipient through revel a 
tion of divine attributes of majesty and beauty stays at the stations of awe 
(haibdh) and attachment (nns). Then there is the illumination of divine 
essence (dhat) which is a stage towards annihilation (fand*). A person at this 
stage is illumined with the divine light of faith and in the observation of 
€rod’s face los^ bis individuality. This is a further stage in union (ittisdl) It 
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is open only to a few, the mtt^rrcLfnn, who enjoy nearness to God. Above it 
is the stage of spiritual perception (haqq al-yaqm) which is vouchsafed to very 
few persons and that only for the twinkling of an eye. It is the complete 
permeation of divine light in tlie recipient, so much so that his self (nafs) 
and heart both feel overpowered by it. And, in spite of its being a very rare 
experience attainable by a few select persons, the recipient feels that he is 
perhaps at some preliminary stage of his journey towards union. It is a long 
and toilsome journey for which perhaps a life of eternity may not suffice. 

Contraction and Expansimi (Qabd wa Bast).—These two emotional states 
are dependent for their appearance on certain preliminary conditions. They 
are xisually experienced by a mystic when he is traversing the early stages of 
what Suhrawardi calls the states of special love.®® They appear neither at the 
stage of general love, nor at the termination of the stage of special love. 
There are some emotional experiences in the state of general love which seem 
to correspond to contraction and expansion, but which in reality are nothing 
more than fear (khauf ) and hope (raja*), while at other times they are what 
he calls grief (hamm) and pleasure (nishdt) which the experient confuses with 
contraction and expansion. Grief and pleasure emanate from the self (7ia($) 
which is yet at the appetitive stage (nafs4 ammdrah), a stage susceptible to 
the promptings of evil. Hamm is the feeling of dissatisfaction experienced at 
the failure of attaining the object of self-love while nishdt is the crest of the 
wave when the sea of self-indulgence is all astorm. 

It is only when the mystic enters the next stage which is connected with 
the stage of special love and when his appetitive self becomes the repentant 
self (najs-i lawwdmah) that the true moods of contraction and expansion 
make their appearance. The mood of contraction is the result of a psychological 
state when the self (nafs) is in ascendance, while the mood of expansion 
follows when the heart (as an organ of spiritual perception) is in ascendance. 
When the appetitive self becomes repentant (laivwdmah)^ there is a constant 
up and down in the urges towards evil; sometimes the urge towards good has 
the upper hand, while at others there is a tendency towards the other pole. 
The appearance of contraction and expansion corresponds to these two poles 
of the life of the self. Nafs is the veil of darkness and heart is the veil of light, 
and as long as an individual is in the sphere of these veils, he continues to 
experience these two moods of contraction and expansion. But as soon as he 
passes beyond these veils, these moods also disappear. In the experience of 
annihilation (fand*) and abiding (baqd*), there is neither contraction nor ex¬ 
pansion; they are intimately connected with the consciousness of selfhood. 

According to some Sufis, the mystic first experiences contraction in his 
spiritual development and then it is followed by expansion. Suhrawardi also 
holds, the same opinion. But there are certain situations where this order is 

••As previously stated in this chapter, general love is the result of observation 
of divine attributes as distinguished from special love which appears when the 
mystic passes to the observation of divine essence (d^t). 
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reversed. Under the mood of expansion, the experient feels overjoyed 
and happy. This happiness then filters down to the self (nafs) which is by 
nature inclined to interpret it appetitively so that this mood of expansion 
degenerates into an attitude of pleasure. At this stage the mood of contraction 
of necessity makes its appearance to bring the self to the state of sanity and 
equilibrium. If the self were to be free from a tendency towards the extremes, 
the mystic would be in a perpetual state of expansion (bast) and blessedness. 

When the self passes into the last stage and becomes the satisfied soul, 
it attains complete harmony and passes be\*ond the bi-polar strife of good 
and evil. For such a person the moods of contraction and expansion are non¬ 
existent. 

Annihilation and Abiding (Fana’ wa Baqa’).—According to Suhrawardi, what 
most mystics describe as the state of annihilation (fana') is in reality not fana 
but sometliing else. According to some, fana is the annihilation of all attach¬ 
ment, absence of all urges towards satisfaction of worldly desires, etc. This 
state, according to Suhrawardi, is what is implied in repentance of a true type 
(taubatal-nasiih). To some fa?id’ is the annihilation of evil attributes and baqd\ 
the abiding of good attributes. This, again, according to Suhrawardi, is not 
true fana) and baqa) but the result of moral transformation and purification 
(tazkiyah). There are many phases of fand\ but the state of absolute fana' is 
one where the Being of God is so overpowering and overwhelming that the 
consciousness of the finite self is totally obliterated. He quotes with approval 
the following event as a true representation of the state of annihilation (fana'). 
A person greeted ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar while he was engaged in circumambula- 
tion (tawdf) of the Ka‘bah to which he made no response. Later on he heard 
that the man had complained to someone at the absence of his response. At 
this ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar replied that in that state he was in communion with 
God and, therefore, did not have any consciousness of himself, not to speak 
of others. 

There are two kinds of fana'. The first is the apparent annihilation (fana' 
al-mhir) . Here the mystic receives illumination through divine action with the 
result that freedom of action and choice disappears from him. He sees all 
actions, his as well as those of others, emanating directly from God. At the 
stage of the real annihilation (fana' al-bdlin), the mystic receives illumination 
from God’s attributes and His essence (dhdt) with the result that he is over¬ 
whelmed by the divine amr so much so that he becomes totally immune from 
evil promptings of all kinds. 

Some people in the state of annihilation lose all consciousness but, according 
to Suhrawardi, it is not an essential phase of this state. 

In the state of abiding (baqd'), the mystic is restored the power of action 
which had been annihilated previously. God allows him full freedom to act 
as he likes and as the situation demands. In this state he is conscious of the 
obligations both to the world and to God and none of these becomes a hindrance 
to the other. His duty to the world does not make him oblivious of his duty 
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to God, nor does his communion with God debar turn from turning his 
attention to the worldly matters. 

The apparent annihilation (fana* (d-mhir) is for those who arc at the station 
of heart and are busy with emotional stat^, while the real annihilation (fand’ 
al-bdtln) is for those who have passed beyond that station and attained union 
^vith God and who are what he calls hi-AUah (with God).*’ 

Union and Se'paration (Jam* wa Tafriqah).—According to Junaid, near¬ 
ness to God in ecstasj’^ (loajd) is union while the sense of selfhood (bashriyyah) 
and absence firom God awareness of self, is separation (tafriqah). 

Suhrawardi accepts this position and says that the state where the mystic 
feels himself united mth Gk>d (tauMd al-tajrid) is denoted by union (jam^)^ 
while ordinary and normal state of consciousness, where the mystic feels the 
separate individuality of his own self as well as of other things, is called sepa¬ 
ration (tafriqah). He adds that both these states are complementary; if we 
ignore union, we are landed in negation of the divine attributes (taHU) and 
if we ignore separation, it leads to heresy (Ufidd) and denial of God (zandaqah). 
Union is annihilation in God (fand* bi-AUah), while separation (tafriqah) is 
relationship of an obedient servant to God (^ubiidiyyah). Union is the result 
of man’s possession of a soul, while separation is due to his possession of a 
body, and as long as the combination of the soul and the body persists, these 
two states must equally be emphasized in the life of the mystic. 

There is another state which is called by mystics the union of the union 
(jam' al-jam'). When a mystic looks towards God’s action, he is in the state 
of separation; when he looks towards God’s attributes, he is in the state of 
tmion; and when he looks towards CJod’s essence, he is in the state of union 
of the union.*® 

Process of Self-Purification. —^The ideal life, according to Suhrawardi, is the 
life of a perfect man who, in spite of the highest spiritual attainments, is yet 
conscious of his subservience to the Law of Shari'ah. But this stage of purifi¬ 
cation caimot be attained without a long process of self-mortification which 
demands self-examination, introversion, contemplation, patience, submission 
to God’s will, and an attitude of complete detachment. The spark of life that 
is kindled within the heart of the mystic has a charm of its own, but it 
cannot be kept burning unl^ it is fed constantly on the oil that flows from 
continuous efforts towards asceticism. He receives wayward glimpses of the 
Infinite Beauty and is charmed, but they prove fleeting; he wants this 
experience to be broadened in extensity and deepened in intensity; he wants 
this experience to be stabilized and enriched—Whence the necessity of the 
whole process of self-purification. The result is second birth out of the womb 
of spirit into the kingdom of the re-awakened spirit. 

Suhrawardi gives the details of this process of gradual enlightenment. There 


'AiPdrif cd-Ma'dHf, Chap. 61, pp. 623-53. 
«« im.. pp. 655-57. 
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are four preliminary stages: Faith, repentance (twubah), continence, constancy 
in unblemished virtuous actions. These four must be supplemented by four 
other things which are essentials of asceticism, viz., minimiim (x>nversation, 
minimum food, minimum stay-at-home, and minimum contact with people. 

Repentance (taubah) over past shortcomings and determination to avoid 
them in futiire are effective only when a person keeps a constant check over 
his thoughts and actions and is fully awake to all situations. But to maintain 
this psychological state of repentance there are certain essential requirements. 
The first is self-examination (muhdsabah) and the other is introversion or 
meditation (miirdqahah). A person asked W^ti, “Which is the best virtuous 
action 1” He said, “Outwardly self-examination and inwardly meditation; both 
are perfected by each other and help to maintain the attitude of repentance 
in the mystic which leads to concentration on and communion with God 
(tTidbak)” 

The other thing that is essential for a mystic is patience (sabr) without 
which it is not possible for him to continue his life. This moral quality enables 
him to endure the vicissitudes of life. It is far more easy for an individual to 
show his mettle in adversity than in prosperity and hence the mystics have 
emphasized the importance of patience in a state of affluence which is iregarded 
superior to patience shown in a state of want. The next state is that of 
ridd* which is in a way the Ihiit of conversion (taubah) where the mystic enters 
the sphere of fear and hope. He feels shocked at the tendency towards evil 
and, being morally at a higher stage of development, he fears succumbing to 
these temptations. This feeling of fear, therefore, serves to keep him aware 
and make him watchful of any fall towards the satisfaction of his baser self. 
He is repentant and feels hopeful of idtimate victory over these evil foro^. 
Thus, the life of the mystic moves between these two poles of fear and hope 
and gradually attains the stage of what Suhrawardi calls continence (zuhd), 
which in a way sums up all that he has achieved so far. The stage of continence, 
in other words, is the stage where the firuits of conversion (taubah) with its 
constituents of self-examination and meditation, patience and voluntary sub¬ 
mission to God, piety, hope, and fear, all converge and make the mystic into 
a perfect ascetic who lives, moves, and has his being in complete communion 
with God and in total reliance (tatoakkul) upon Him. This second stage of 
continence is distinct from poverty (faqr). A fa^r is one who is forced by 
circumstances to lead a life of poverty, while the continent person (zdhid), on 
the other hand, adopts life of detachment of his own free-will even when 
the state of affluence is open to him . 

The third stage is that of stability in morally virtuous actions. According 
to Suhrawardi, a zdhid who does not follow the Law of the S^rVah is liable to 
be led astray. It is only throi^h constancy in action for God (“omi li-AUah), 

j He calls them scolding of one’s self (zajr)^ warning (intibah), and awakening 

fbidarij. 
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remembrance (dhikr), recitation from the Qur’an, prayers, and meditation 
(murdqabah) that a mystic can hope to attain his objective which is 
'uhudlyyah, perfect obedience to God. Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah Tustari said about this 
stage: “When a man after passing through repentance, continence, and con¬ 
stancy in virtuous deeds reaches the stage of slavehood, he becomes totally 
passive towards the divine will and of his own free-will decides no longer to 
exercise his freedom of choice and action. Then he is granted full power of 
activity and freedom of action because he has identified himself with the will 
of God. His self-determination is equivalent to God-determination; the liability 
of his falling a prey to evil temptations and ignorance are totally obliterated.” 

Accoiding to Suhrawardi, the stage of giving up freedom of choice and 
action is the stage of annihilation, while the second stage where the mystic 
freely acts, because his will follows the will of God, is the state of abiding in 
God. It is the shedding of the mortal self for the eternal, material for the 
spiritual, human for the divine. The mystic at this stage is the perfect servant.’® 

"Atvdrif al-Ma'drif, Chap. 59, pp. 585-600. 
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Chapter XIX 

^IHAB AL-DIN SUHRAWARDI MAQTGL 

The intellectual life of Islam and that of Christianity—the two sister civili¬ 
zations—^in the Middle Ages can be compared with each other to a large extent 
through the role that Aristotelian philosophy played in them. Peripatetic 
science and philosophy entered the Western world through translations from 
Arabic in the seventh/thirteenth century and eventually became dominant to 
such an extent as to replace the Augustinian and Platonic wisdom of the 
earlier period only to be overthrown itself by the humanistic rationalism of 
the Renaissance. In Islam the attack of Sufis and theologians upon the ratio- 
nali^ic aspect of Aristotelian philosophy weakened its hold at the very time 
when that philosophy was gaining strength in the Christian West and was 
replaced in the Muslim world by two elements, the doctrinal Sufism of Mubyi 
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al-Din ibn ‘Arabi and the Hikmat (d-I§hraq^ or illuminative wisdom of Shaikh 
al-Ishraq Shihab al-Din Yahya ibn Habash ibn Amirak Suhrawardi,^ both 
of which aimed at an effective realization of the “truth*' and replaced the 
rationalism of Peripatetic philosophy by intellectual intuition (dhauq). 

A 

LIFE, WORKS. AND SOURCES OF DOCTRINES 

Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, whose ishrdqi wisdom has played such a great 
role in the intellectual and spiritual life of Islam and especially of Shi‘ism, 
was born in Suhraward, a village near the present citj' of Zinjan in northern 
Persia, in 549/1153. He studied at first with Majd al-Din Jili at Maraghah 
and later with Zahir al-Din Qari at Ispahan. Having finished liis formal 
studies, he began to travel through Persia, meeting various Sufi masters and 
benefiting from their presence and teachings. During this period he spent 
much time in meditation and invocation in spiritual retreats. He also journeyed 
during the same period through the regions of Anatolia and Syria and acquired 
great love for the cities of these countries. On one of his journeys, he went 
from Damascus to Aleppo and met Malik ^ahir, the son of Salah al*Din 
Ayyubi, the celebrated Muslim ruler. Malik ?ahir became much devoted to 
Skikab al-Din and asked him to stay at his Court. It was here that the master of 
ishrdq fell into disgrace with the religious authorities in the city who considered 
some of his statements dangerous to Islam. They asked for his death, 
and when Malik 2ahir refused, they petitioned Salah al-Din himself who 
threatened his son with abdication unless he followed the ruling of the reli¬ 
gious leaders. Shihab al-Din was thereby imprisoned and in the year 587/1191, 
at the age of 38, he was either suffocated to death or died of starvation.® 

Many miraculous features have been connected with the life of Suhrawardi 


1 The Arabic word hikmah is neither philosophy as currently understood in 
modem European language, i.e., one form or another of rationalism, nor theology. 
It is, properly speaking, theosophy as understood in its original Greek sense and not 
in any way connected with the pseudo-spiritualistic movements of this century. 
It is also sapiential inasmuch as the Latin root sapere, like the Arabic word ^hauq 
by which this wisdom is known, means taste. Moreover, it can be designated as 
speculative wisdom because speculum means mirror and this wisdom seeks to make 
man’s soul a mirror in which divine knowledge is reflected. 

2 Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi is often called al-Maqtul, meaning he who was 
killed, since he was put to death for certain indiscreet formulations. We, however, 
refer to him as Shaikh al-I§hrdq by which name he is universally known among 
his disciples. 

® The best source for the biography of §bihab al-Din is the Nuzhat al-Artvdh 
wa Raudat al-Afrdh of his disciple and commentator Shams al-Din Sh ahr azuri. 
See also O. Spies and S. K. Khattak, Three Treatises on Mysticism^ Verlag W. Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart, 1935, pp. 90-101; H. Corbin, Suhrawardi d'Alep fondateur de la 
doctrine illuminative (ishraqi), G. P. Maisonneuve, Paris, 1939. 
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and many stories told of Ms unusual powers. His countenance was striking 
to ail Ms contemporaries. His illuminated and ruddy face and disheyelJed 
hair, Ms handsome beard and piercing eyes reminded all who met him of his 
keen intelligence. He paid as little attention to his dress as he did to his words. 
Sometimes he wore the woollen garb of the Sufis, sometimes the sOk dress of 
the courtiers. His short and tragic life contains many similarities to the life 
of Hallaj, whom he quoted so often, and to that of the Sufi poet ‘Ain al- 
Qudat Hamadani who was to foDow a similar career a few years later. 

The writings of Suhrawardi are numerous despite Ms short and turbulenl 
life. Some of them have been lost, a few published, and the rest remain ir 
manuscript form in the libraries of Persia, India, and Turkey.* Unlike his 
predecessors, ibn Sina and al- Ql^a zali. he was never translated into Latin and, 
therefore, never became well known in the Western world. Yet, his influence 
in the East can almost match that of ibn Sina, and any history of Islamic 
philosophy written without mentioning him and the school of I^raq is, to 
say the least, incomplete. Histories of Muslim philosophy written by Western¬ 
ers, like Munk and de Boer, usually end with ibn Ru^d because the authors 
have considered only that aspect of Muslim philosophy wMch influenced Latin 
scholasticism. Actually, the seventh/thirteenth century, far from being the 
end of speculative thought in Islam, is really the beginning of this moat impor¬ 
tant school of Iskrdq. Suhrawardi’s writings came to the East at the same 
time as Peripatetic philosophy was journeying westward to Andalusia and 
from there through the influence of ibn Rushd and others to Europe. 

There are altogether about fifty titl^ of Suhrawardi *s writings wMch have 
come down to us in the various histories and biograpMes.® They may be divided 
into five categories as follows; ® 

1. The four large doctrinal treatises, the first three dealing with Aristotelian 
(maskd'i) philosophy with certain modifications and the last with i^rdqi 
wisdom proper. These works, all in Arabic, include the TcUim^t, Mvqaw- 
icamaij Mufdra^j and the Hikmat 

2. Shorter doctrinal treatises like Haydkil al-Nur^ al-Aliodl^ al-'Imddlyydh, 
ParUiu-Ndmeh, Viiqdd al-Hukamd\ al-Lamdffdt, Yazddn Shindhht. and Busidn 


We are moat grateful to Prof. M. Minovi exxd Mr. M. Lane^pazhub of the 
University of Teheran and to Dr. M. BaySM, the head of the Teheran National 
Library, for making these manuscripts available to us. 

• See the introduction in M. Bayani, Z>au Risdleh’i Fdrsi-i Suhrawardi, Teheran, 
1925, 

• We follow in part the classification of H. Corbin, however, with some modifi¬ 
cations. See Suhrawardi, Opera Metaphyeica et Myatica, ed. H. Corbin, Voi. I, 
Ma‘arifMathaasi, Biblioiheca lalamica, Istanbul, 1945, “Prol^om^ne,’’ pp.xviff. 

’ The metaphysical sections of the first three treatises have been published in 
the first volume of the Opera by Corbin and the complete Hikmat al-I^rSq in the 
second volume entitled Oeuvres phdoaophiquea et mystiques (Opera Metaphysica et 
Mystica, IIJ, Institut Eranco-Iranien, Teheran, and Andrian Maisonneuva, Paris, 
1952. Henceforth we shall refer to the two volumes as Opera, Volxunes I and II. 
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al-Qulub^ all of which explain further the subject-matter of the larger treatises. 
These works are partly in Arabic and partly in Persian. 

3. Initiatory narratives written in symbolic language to depict the journey 
of the initiate towards gnosis (maWifak) and illumination (i^raq). These 
short treatises, all written in Persian, include 'Aql-i Surkh^ Awaz-i Par-i 
Jibra*U, al' Ghurhat cd- Gharbiyyali (also in Arabic), LughaUi Murdn, Bisdldh 
ft Hdlat al-TufuUyyah, Ruzi ba Jamd'al-i Sufiydn, Eisdlah fi al-Mi‘rdj, and 
^af%r-i Slmurgh. 

4. Commentaries and transcriptions of earlier philosopbio and initiatie texts 
and sacred Scripture like the translation into Persian of the Bisdlat cU'Td’ir of 
ibn Sina, the commentary in Persian upon ibn Sma*s Is^drdt wa Taiitnkdt^ 
and the treatise Risdlah fi HdqiqcU ah^Ishq which last is based on ibn Sina’s 
Riadlat al-Asjiq and his commentary upon the verses of the Qur’an and on 
the Hadith-® 

5. Prayers, litanies, invocations, and what may be called books of the 
hour, all of which Shahrazuri caXXs dlrWdriddt W'ahTaqdlsdt. 

These works and the large nximber of commentaries written upon them 
during the last seven centuries form the main corpus of the tradition of 
ishrdq and are a treasure of traditional doctrines and symbols combining in 
them the wisdom of Sufism with Hermeticisxn, and Pythagorean, Platonic, 
Aristotelian, and Zoroastrian philosophies together with some other diverse 
elements. There is little doubt that Suhrawardi is greatly indebted to the 
Muslim philosophers, especially ibn Sina, for the formulation of many of his 
ideas. Moreover, inasmuch as he is a Sufi as well as a philosopher of, more 
properly speaking, a theosophist,i® he is in debt, both for spiritual inspiration 
and for his doctrines, to the great chain of Sufi masters before him. More 
specifically he is indebted to Hallaj whom he quotes so often and to al-Qhazali 
whose Misfit al-Aniadr played so important a role in his doctrine of the 
relation of light to the Imam, 

Suhrawardi came also xmder the influence of Zoroastrian teaching, particu¬ 
larly in angelology and the symbolism of light and darkness.^^ He identified 

* The treatise Yazddn ShindkM has often been attributed to Ain al-Quddat 
Hamadani and its authorship remains in any case doubtful. Bustdn al^QtUub hss 
also appeared under the name RaudcU al-Q%iidb and has been occasionally attributed 
to Sayyid Sharif Jurjani. 

* A commentary upon the FusOs of Farabi of which no trace has as yet been 
found is also attributed to him. 

The hakim mttUCaUih which Suhrawardi considers himself and other sages before 
him to be is exactly theoaophos by which the Greek sages were designated. See 
the Prolegomene by H. Corbin to Suhrawardi’s Opera, Vol. II, p. xxiv. 

Suhrawardi is careful in distinguishing between exoteric Zoroastrians and the 
sages among Zoroastrians whom he follows. As ho writes in K(dimdt al-Taaawwufi 
“There were among the ancient Persians a community of men who were guides 
towards the Truth and were guided by Him in the Right Path, ancient sages un¬ 
like those who are called the Magi. It is their high and illuminated M'isdom, to 
which the spiritual experiences of Plato and his predecessors are also witness, and 
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the wisdom of the ancient Zoroastriaii sages with that of Hermes and, there¬ 
fore, with the pre-Aristotelian pliilosophers, especially Pythagoras and Plato, 
whose doctrines he sought to revive. Finally, he was influenced directly by the 
vast tradition of Hermeticism which is itself the remains of ancient Eg 5 ^tian, 
Chaldaean. and Sabaean doctrines metamorphosed within the matrix of 
Hellenism and is based on the primordial symbolism of alchemy, Suhrawardi 
considered himself to be the reviver of the perennial wisdoni, pkilosophia 
perennis, or what he calls HikmcU al-Ladunmyyah or Hikrmt al-*Atlqah which 
existed always among the Hindus, Persians, Babylonians, Egyptians, and the 
ancient Greeks up to the time of Plato.^® 

The concept of the history of philosophy for Suhrawardi and his school is 
itself of great interest. This school identifi^ philosophy with wisdom rather 
than with rational systematization. Philosophy for it does not begin with 
Plato and Aristotle; rather, it ends with them, Aristotle, by putting wisdom in 
a rationalistic dress, limited its perspective and separated it from the unitive 
wisdom of the earlier sages.^^ From the Ishraqi point of view, Hermes or the 
Prophet Idris is the father of philosophy, having received it as revelation from 
heaven. He was followed by a chain of sages in Greece and in ancient Persia 
and later in Islam which unified the wisdom of previous civilizations in its 
milieu. The chain of transmission of ishraqi doctrines, which must be 
understood symbolically rather than only historically, may be schematized 
as follows: 


Hermes 



Agathodemon (Seth) 



Asolepius 

Pythagoras 

Empedocles 

Plato 

N eo -Piatonists 
Dhu al-Nun MIoti 
A bu Sahl Tustari 



Persian priest-kings: 
Kiumai^ 

Faridun 
Kai Khusrau 


Abu Yazid Bistami 

Mansur Hallaj 

Abu al-Hasan Kharraqani 


Suhrawardi 



which we have brought to life again in our book called HikmcU cU-I§hraq.'* MS., 
Ragip, 1480, fol. 407 b, Istanbul, cited in H. Corbin, Les motifs zoroastriens dans 
la phUosophis de Sohrawardi, Editions du Courrier, Teheran, 1946, p. 24. Also 
Teheran University Library MS. 1079, pp. 34ff. 

Mutarahat, Physics, Book VI, cited by H. Corbin in Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. I, 
p. xli. 

Originally, philosophy like all forms of wisdom consisted of a doctrine, a 
rite, and a “spiritual alchemy.” In Greek civilization the first elemei\t gradually 
separated from the others and became reduced to a theoretical form of knowledge 
which came to be known as philosophy. In the 56th section of TalvnkaU Suhrawardi 
vTJtes how he savr Aristotle. who is most likely Plotinus, the author of the Theology of 
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In the introduction to his Hihmat al-Ishraq^ Suhrawardi states explicitly 
the nature of ishrdqi wisdom and its relation to ancient doctrines. As he 
w^rites: “Although before the composition of this book I composed several 
summary treatises on Aristotelian philosophy, this book differs from them 
and has a method peculiar to itself. All of its material has not been assembled 
by thought and reasoning; rather, intellectual intuition, contemplation, and 
ascetic practices have played an important role in it. Since our 3a3dngs have 
not come by means of rational demonstration but by inner vision and con¬ 
templation, they cannot be destroyed by the doubts and temptations of the 
sceptics. Whoever is a traveller (saUk) on the way to truth is my companion 
and a help on this Path. The procedure of the master of philosophy, the 
divine Plato, was the same, and the sages who preceded Plato in time like 
Hermes, the father of philosophy, followed the same path. Since sages of the 
past, because of the ignorance of the masses, expressed their sayings in secret 
symbols (rumuz), the refutations which have been made against them have 
concerned the exterior of these sayings and not their real intentions. And 
the ishrdqi wisdom the foundation and basis of which are the two principles 
of light and darkness as established by the Persian sages like Jamasp, Far- 
shadshur, and Buzarjumihr is among these hidden, secret sjunbols. One must 
never think that the light and darkness which appear in our expressions are 
the same as those used by the inhdei Magi or the heretical Manichaeans for 
they finally involve us in idolatry (shirk) and dualism.”^^ 

AristoUe^ in a dream and asked if the Islamic Peripatetics were the real philosophers. 
Aristotle answered, “No, a degree in a thousand.*’ Rather the Sufis, Bistami and 
Tustari, are the real philosophers. Aristotle told Suhrawardi to wake into himself 
and to pass beyond theoretical knowledge suri) to effective realization or the 
“knowledge of presence” {Him huduri or shuhudi). See the Prolegomene of H 
Corbin in Suhrawardi, Opera, VqI. I, p. Ixx. 

Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, pp. 10-11. Some modem interpreters of Suhra¬ 
wardi have considered him to be anti-Islamic and of Zoroastrian sympathy. A. von 
Kremer in his Geachichte der He-rrachenden Ideen dea Islam, Leipzig, 1868, pp. 89ff., 
writes that Suhrawardi was part of the current directed against Islam. On the 
other hand, the scholarly and sympathetic interpreter of Suhrawardi, H. Corbin, 
insists on the role of Shaikh ol-Jshrdq in reviving the philosophj?’ of Zoroastrian 
Persia and on his sympathy for Zoroastrian and Manichaean ideas, although he does 
not consider this revival to be a movement against Islam but rather an integ¬ 
ration of ancient Persian myths in “the prism of Islamic spirituality.” In any case, 
all views which consider ishrdqi wdsdom to be simply a revival of Zoroastrianism 
or Manichaeism confuse the form with the spirit. There is no doubt that Suhrawardi 
makes use of Mazdaean symbols especially with regard to angelology, but that is 
no more reason for calling him Mazdaean than it is to call J4bir ibn Hayyan a 
follow er of Egyptian religion, because he used Hermetic symbols. The only criterion 
of orthodoxy in Islam is the first shakddah (la ildha ill-Allah) and, according to it, 
Suhrawardi cannot be said to lie outside the pale of Islam, no matter how strange 
his formulations may be. Furthermore, the disciples of the Ishraqi school consider 
the Persian sages of whom Suhrawardi speaks to have lived before Plato and 
Pythagoras and not during the Sassanid period. The genius of Islam to integrate 
diverse elements into itself is ev^ident here as elsewhere and should not be inter- 
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B 

THE MEANING OF ISHRAQ 

The Arabic words ishrdq meankig iliumlnation and tiiashriq meaning the 
east are both derived et 3 ?mologically from the root sharq meaning the rising 
of the sun. Moreover, the adjective iliaimDative, mushfiqiyyah, and Oriental, 
ma^riqtyyahy are written in exactly the same way in Arabic, This symbolic 
identification of the Orient with light which is inherent in the Arabic language 
and is employed often by the Ishraqi sages, has given rise to many difficulties 
in the interpretations of that wisdom which is both illuminative and Oriental. 
Already in his Mardiq dL-Mashfliqlyyin most of which is lost, ibn Sina refers 
to an Oriental wisdom which is superior to the commonly accepted Peripatetic 
(mashdH) philosophy,^® Due to the fact that the word ma^riqlyyun could 
also be read as mushri^yyun in Arabic, the latter meaning illuminative, one 
could interpret the esoteric teachings which ibn Sina proposes as being iHu- 
minative as well as Oriental. Since the famous article of Nallino,^® it has 
become common opinion that the reading is Oriental and has nothing to do 
with illumination. Yet, this opinion, however correct it may be linguistically, 
is essentially limited in that it does not take into account the profound sym¬ 
bolism inherent in the language and does not consider the great debt which 
Suhrawardi and i^rdqi wisdom owe to ibn Sina. 

Suhrawardi writes that ibn Sina wanted to recapture Oriental philosophy 
but did not have access to the necessary sources.^’ Yet, if we consider how the 
sacred geography of the Orient of light and the Occident of darkness in the 
initiatory trilogy of ibn Sina, Hayy Ibn Yaqmn, Risalat ul-TaHry and Sdlamdn 
wa Absdl, is followed by Suhrawardi, how the Shaikfi al-Ishraq translated 
several of the treatises of ibn Sina into Persian, and how parts of Hikmat 
al-Isjtrdq resemble closely the commentary of ibn Sina upon the Theology of 
Aristotle, it will become clear how profoundly the roots of Is^aqi philosophy 
lie in certain of the later non-Axistotelian works of ibn Sina and bow illumina¬ 
tion and the Orient are united in this form of wisdom. 

The unification of the meaning of illumination and the Orient in the term 


preted as a sign of depeirture from the straight path (strap al-mustaqim) or the 
universcvl orthodoxy which embraces ail the perspectives within the tradition. The 
vocation of Islam is the re-establishment of the primordicd tradition so that all the 
streams of the ancient religions and cultures have t’owed into it without in any way 
destroying its purity. 

Ibn Sina, Mantiq al-Mas&riqiyyln, Cairo, 1338/1919, pp. 2-4. 

A. Nallino, “Filosofia ‘orientali’ od ‘illuminativa’ d’Avicenna,” Rivista degli 
studi orientali, Vol. X, 1925, pp. 433-67. H. Corbin rightly emphasizes the illu- 
minative as well as the Oriental aspect of ibn Srna’s Oriental wisdom emd its pro¬ 
found connection with the I^raqi school of Suhrawardi. See Corbin, Avicenne et 
Lericit vieionnaire, Institut Franco-Iranien, Teheran, 1952-54, Vol. I, Intro¬ 
duction, p. iii. 

Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. I, p. 196. 
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%^aq is connected with the symbolism of the sun which rises in the Orient 
and which illuminates all things so that the land of light is identified with 
that of gnosis and illumination.** Inasmuch as the Occident is where the 
sim sets, where darkness reigns, it is the land of matter, ignorance, or dis¬ 
cursive thought, entangled in the mesh of its own logical constructions. The 
Orient is, on the contrary, the world of light, of being, the land of knowledge, 
and of illumination which transcends mere discursive thought and rational¬ 
ism. It is the land of knowledge which liberates man from hims elf and from 
the world, knowledge which is combined with purification and sanctity.*® It 
is for this reason that Suhrawardi connects ishrdqi wisdom with the ancient 
priest-kings of Persia like Kai ^husrau and with the Greek sages like Ascle- 
pius, Pythagoras, and Plato whose wisdom was based on inner purification 
and intellectual intuition rather than on discursive logic.*® 

In a historical sense, ishrdqi wisdom is connected with pre-Aristotelian 
metaphysics. Jurjani in his Ta^rlfai calls the Isj^aqis ‘‘the philosophers whose 
master is Plato.” ‘Abd al-Razzaq Kas^ni, the celebrated Sufi, in his com¬ 
mentary upon the Fusua al-Hikam of ibn ‘Arabi writes that the Ighraqis 
derive their chain from Seth, often identified with Agathodemon, from whom 
Graft initiations and Hermetic orders also derive their origin. Ibn Wahs^iyyah 
in his Nabataean Agriculture mentions a class of Egyptian priests who were 
the children of the sister of Hermes and who were called Isirdqi^yun^^ Suhra¬ 
wardi himself writes in his Mtitdra^tat that the wisdom of IsferS-q was possessed 
by the mythological priest-kings of ancient Persia, Kiumartfi, Faridun, and 
Kai Khusrau and then passed on to Pythagoras and Plato, the latter being 
the last among the Greeks to possess it, and was finally inherited by the Muslim 
Sufis like Dhu al-Nun Misri and Bayazid Bistami.** 

Both metaphysically and historically, iskr^i wisdom mea.ns the ancient 
pre-discursive mode of thought which is intuitive (dhfivqi) rather than dis¬ 
cursive (hahM) s.n6. which seeks to reach illumination by asceticism and puri¬ 
fication. In the hands of Suhrawardi it becomes a new sch6ol of wisdom integ¬ 
rating Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy with Zoroastrian angelology end 
Hermetic ideas and placing the whole structure within the context of Sufism. 


In European languages the word “orient” means both the east and the placing 
of onself in the right, direction, and refers to the same symbolism. 

As Corbin states, *'I§hraq is a knowledge which is Oriental because it is itself 
the Orient of knowledge,” Suhrawardi, Operay Vol. I, p. xxix. 

Throughout our writings w’e use the word “intellect” as the instrument of 
gnosis, of direct intuitive knowledge where the knower and the known become 
identical, and distinguish it from reason which is its passive reflection. 

Ibn Wahshiyyah, Ancient Alphabet and Hieroglyphic CharacterSy London, 
1806, p. 100. These historical connections are discussed by H, Corbin in Les motifs 
zoroastriens dans la phUosophie de Sohratoardii Editions du Courrier, Teheran, 1325 
Solar, p. 18, and the Prolegomena to Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. I, pp. xxv ff. We are 
indebted to him for drawing our attention to them. 

Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. I, pp, 502-03. 
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In reading the texts of Suhrawardi one is particularly struck by the large 
number of quotations from the Qur’an, Hadith, and the sayings of earlier 
Sufis and by the profound transformation into the Islamic mould of all the 
diverse ideas which Suhrawardi employs. It is by virtue of such an integration 
and transformation that the ishrdqi wisdom could come to play such a major 
role in Shi‘ism. 

In the introduction to Hihmat aUlshraq^ Suhrawardi outlines the hierarchy 
of those who know in a manner which demonstrates how he integrates ancient 
wisdom into the perspective of Islam. There are, according to this scheme, four 
major types of “knowers”: — 

1. The ildhi, or theosophos, who knows both discursive philosophy, 

i.e., Aristotelianism, and gnosis (td*dlluh). Suhrawardi considers Pytha¬ 
goras, Plato, and himself among this group-. 

2. The sage who does not involve himself with discursive philosophy but 
remains content with gnosis, like Hallaj, Bistami, and Tustari. 

3. The philosopher who is acquainted with discursive philosophy but is a 
stranger to gnosis like Farabi or ibn Sma.^® 

4. He who still seeks knowledge (Idlth) but has not yet reached a station 
of knowledge. 

Above all these degrees is that of the Pole (Qutb) or Leader (Imam) who 
is the head of the spiritual hierarchy and of his representatives (khulafd').^* 

The stations of wisdom are also described in a purely Sufi fashion as degrees 
of penetration into the divine unity expressed by the shahddah. In his initiatory 
treatise, 8ajlr-i Simurgk (Song of the Griffin), Suhrawardi enumerates five 
degrees of unity la ildha il-AUdh, none is worthy of worship but God, which 
is the common acceptance of the oneness of God and rejection of any other 
divinity; la hutoa ilia huvxi, there is no he but He, which is the negation of 
any otherness than God, i.e., only God can be called “He”; la anta ilia auto, 
there is no thou but Thou, which is the negation of all thouness outside of 
God; la ana iUa ana, there is no “I” but the divine *T”, which means that 
only God can say “I”; finally, the highest station of unity which is that of 
those who say vja kullu shai^-in hdlikun iUa wajhahu, i.e., all things perish 
except His face (essence).*® The formulations of Sufism become, therefore, the 
framework of his classification of knowledge into which he tries to place the 
heritage of universal gnosis and philosophy inherited by Islam. 


Suhrawardi is considering only the Peripatetic aspect of ibn Sina. 
Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, pp. 10-11- Actually, the stations mentioned are 
more numerous; we have described only the major ones. 

Suhrawardi, Risaleh Safir-i Simur^, MS. Teheran National Library, 1758, 

pp. 11-12. 

In this same treatise Suhrawardi writes that the most noble knowledge is 
gnosis which lies above human reason. As he says, “To seek the knowledge of God 
through reason is like seeking the sim with a lamp.’* Ibid., p. 14. 
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c 

THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT IN SACRED 

GEOGRAPHY 

As already mentioned, the term iskrdq is closely connected with the symbol¬ 
ism of directions and sacred geography wliich are essential elements of the 
traditional sciences. In the trilogy of ibn Sina to which we have already re¬ 
ferred, the disciple passes from the Occident which is the world of matter, 
through intermediate Occidents and Orients which are the heavens and separate 
substances, to the Orient proper which symbolizes the world of archangels. A 
similar division of the cosmos occurs in the writings of Suhrawardi. The 
Occident is the world of matter, the prison into which man’s soul has fallen 
and from which he must escape. The Orient of lights is the world of archangels 
above the visible cosmos which is the origin of his soul (ruh). The middle 
Occident is the heavens which also correspond to the various inner faculties 
of man. It is important to note that, contrary to Peripatetic philosophy, the 
Ishraqis hold that the boundary betw'een the Occident and the Orient is set 
at the primum mobile ; all that is visible in the cosmos including the celestial 
spheres is a part of the Occident, because it is still connected with matter, 
however subtle it may be. The Orient, properly spealdng, is above the visible 
cosmos; it is the world of informal manifestation with its boundary at the 
heaven of the fixed stars. 

In his treatise ahQissat ah Gkurbat al- Gkarhlyydh. “the Story of the Occidental 
Exile,” in which Suhrawardi seeks to reveal the secrets of the trilogy of ibn 
Sina, the universe becomes a crypt through which the seeker after truth must 
journey, beginning vrith this world of matter and darkness into which he has 
fallen and ending in the Orient of lights, the original home of the soul, which 
symbolizes illumination and spiritual realization.^’ The journey begins at the 
city of Qairawan in present-day Tunis, located west of the main part of the 
Islamic world.^® The disciple and his brother are imprisoned in the city at the 
bottom of a well which means the depth of matter. They are the sons of 
Shaikh Hadi ibn al-Khair al-Yamani, i.e., from the Yaman, which in Arabic 
means abo the right hand and, therefore, symbolically the Orient, and is 
connected traditionally with the wisdom of the Prophet Solomon and the 
ancient sages as the left is connected with matter and darkness.^® Above the 
well is a great castle with many towers, i.e., the world of the elements and the 


There is a profound correspondence between the microcosm and the macro¬ 
cosm in all traditional wisdom so that the inward journey of man through the 
centre of his being corresponds to a journey through the various stages of the 
universe and finally beyond it. To escape from the prison of the lower soul (naf^ 
ammarah) is also to pass beyond the crypt of the cosmos. 

Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, pp, 27411. 

** It is said that when Christian Rc^enkreutz, the founder of the order of the 
Rosy-Cross, abandoned Europe, he retired to the Yaman. 
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heavens or the faculties of the soul. They will be able to escape only at night 
and not during the day which means that man reaches the intelligible or 
spiritual world only in death, whether this be natural or initiatory, and in 
dream which is a second death. In the well there is such darkness that one 
cannot see even one^s own hands, i.e., matter is so opaque that rarely does 
light shine through it. Occasionally they receive news from the Yaman which 
makes them homesick, meaning that they see the intelligible world during 
contemplation or in dreams. And so, they set out for their original home. 

One clear night an order is brought by the hoopoe from the Governor of 
the Yaman telling them to begin their journey to their homeland, meaning 
the reception of a revelation from the intelligible world and the begi nnin g of 
asceticism. The order also asks them to let go the hem of their dress, i.e., 
become free from attachment, when they reach the valley of ants, which is 
the passion of avidity. They are to kill their wives, i.e., passions, and then sit 
in a ship and begin their journey in the name of God.^o Having made their 
preparation they set ont for their pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. 

A wave comes between the disciple and the son, meaning that the animal 
soul is sacrificed. Morning is near, that is, the union of the particular soul with 
the universal soul is approaching. The hero discovers that the world in which 
evil takes place, meaning this world, will be overturned and rain and stones, 
i.e., diseases and moral evils, will descend upon it. Upon reaching a stormy 
sea he throws in his foster-mother and drowns her, meaning that he even 
sacrifices his natural soul. As he travels on still in storm, i.e., in the body, he 
has to cast away his ship in fear of the king above him who collects taxes, 
meaning death which aU mortals must taste. He reaches the Mount of Gog 
and Magog, i.e., evil thoughts and love of this world enter his imagination. 
The jinn^ the powers of imagination and meditation, are also before him as 
well as a spring of running copper which symbolizes wisdom. The hero asks 
the jinn to blow upon the copper which thus becomes fiery, and from it he 
builds a dam before Gog and Magog. He takes the carnal soul (nafs ammdrak) 
and places it in a cave, or the brain which is the source of this soul. He then 
cuts the “streams from the liver of the sky,” i.e., he stops the power of motion 
from the brain which is located in the head, the sky of the body. He throws 
the empyrean heaven so that it covers aU the stars, the sun, and the moon, 
meaning ail powers of the soul become of one colour, and passes by fourteen 
coffins, the fourteen powers of ishrdqi psychology,®^ and ten tombs, the five 
external and the five internal senses. Having passed through these stages he 
discovers the path of God and realizes that it is the right path. 


Suhrawardi indicates here the main technique of Sufism which is the invo¬ 
cation (d^kr) of one of the names of God and which Sufi masters call the sacred 
barque that carries man across the ocean of the spiritual path to the shore of the 
spiritual world. 

These fourteen powers are: Attraction, retention, purgation, repulsion 
digestion, ^owth, sleep, imagination, anger, Imt, and the four humours. 
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The hero passes beyond the world of matter and reaches a light, the active 
intellect which is the governor of this world. He places the light in the mouth 
of a dragon, the world of the elements, and passes by it to reach the heavens 
and beyond them to the signs of the Zodiac which mark the limit of the visible 
cosmos. But his journey is not yet at an end; he continues even- beyond them 
to the upper heavens. Music is heard from far away, and the initiate emerges 
from the cavern of limitation to the spring of life®^ flowing from a great 
moimtain which is Mount Sinai. In the spring he sees fish that are his brothers; 
they are those who have reached the end of the spiritual journey. 

He begins to climb the mountain and eventuaDy reaches his father, the 
archangel of humanity, who shines with a blinding light which nearly burns 
him. The father congratulates him for having escaped from the prison of 
Qairawan, but tells him that he must return because he has not yet cast away 
all bonds. When he returns a second time, he will be able to stay. The father 
tells him that above them is his father, the universal intellect, and beyond 
him their relatives going back to the Great Ancestor who is pure light. “All 
perishes except His essence.”®® 

From this brief summary we see how ishraqi wisdom implies essentially a 
spiritual realization above and beyond discursive thought. The cosmos be¬ 
comes transparent before the traveller and interiorized within his being. The 
degrees of realization from the state of the soul of fallen man to the centre of 
the sold freed from all limitation corresponds “horizontally” to the journey 
from the Occident of matter to the Orient of lights, and “vertically” to the 
ascent from the earth to the limits of the visible universe and from there, 
through the world of formless manifestation, to the divine essence. 

HikmcU ai-Ishrdq 

I^rdqi wisdom is not a sjrstematic philosophy so that its exposition in a 
systematic fashion is hardly possible. What Suhrawardi says in one text seems 
at first sight to be contradicted in another work, and one has to discover the 
point of view in each case in order to overcome the external contradictions. 
In expounding the major points of isl^dqi wisdom we will, therefore, follow 
the outlines of Hikmat al-Ishrdq, the most important text in which this wisdom 
is expounded, drawing also from the shorter treatises which Suhrawardi wrote 
as further explanations of his major work. 

Hikmat ahlskrdq is the fourth of the great doctrinal works of Suhrawardi 
the first three dealing with Aristotelian philosophy which is the necessary 
prerequisite and foundation for illuminative wisdom. It deals vdth the 


The inward journey beyond the carnal soul (nafs) corresponding externally to 
the journey beyond the visible universe is d^icribed by the Ishraqis symbolically as 
reaching the fountain of life in which there are found the jewels of the purely 
spiritual world. 

Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, p. 296. 
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philosophy of Ishraq itself which is written for those who are not satisfied 
w ith theoretical philosophy alone but search for the light of gnosis. The book 
which in the beauty of style is a masterpiece among Arabic philosophical 
texts was composed dming a few months in 582/1186, and, as Suhrawardi 
himself writes at the end of the book, revealed to him suddenly by the Spirit; 
he adds that only a person iliuminated by the Spirit can hope to understand 
it.®^ The w'ork consists of a prologue and two sections: the first concerning 
logic and the criticism of certain points of Peripatetic philosophy, and the 
second composed of five chapters (maqdldt), dealing with light, ontology, 
angelology, physics, psychology and, finally, eschatology and spiritual union. 

In the section on logic he follows mostly the teaching of Aristotle but 
criticizes the Aristotelian definition. According to the Stagirite, a logical 
definition consists of genus plus differentia. Suhrawardi remarks that the 
distinctive attribute of the object which is defined will give us no knowledge 
of that thing if that attribute cannot be predicated of any other thing. A 
definition in ishraqi wisdom is the summation of the qualities in a particular 
tiling which w’hen added together exist only in that thing. 

Suhrawardi criticizes the ten categories of Aristotle as being limited and 
confined only to this universe. Beyond this world there is an indefinite number 
of other categories w’hich the Aristotelian classification does not include. As 
for the nine categories of accidents, he reduces them to four by considering 
relation, time, posture, place, action, and passivity as the one single category 
of relation (nisbah) to which are added the three categories of quality, 
quantity, and motion. 

Suhrawardi alters several points of Aristotelian philosophy in order to make 
it a w'orthy basis for the doctrine of illumination.®® A major point of difference 
between the Ishraqis and the Muslim follow'd^ of Aristotle (Masha’is), 
also a central issue of Islamic philosophy, is that of the priority of Being 
or existence (ivujud) to essence (mdkiyyah),^’^ The Masha'is like the Sufis 
consider Being to be principial and mahlyyah or essence to be accidental with 

The inspiration for the book came to the author on an auspicious day when 
all the seven planets were in conjunction in the Sign of the Balance. 

^ Suhraw'ardi writes that he who wishes to understand the essence of this work 
should spend forty days in a retreat (kkalwah) occupying himself only with invo¬ 
cation (dhikr) under the direction of the spiritual guide whom he calls in several 
places qa'im hi al-Kitab. 

For his criticism, see Suhrawardi, Optra, Vol. II, pp. 46ff. 

The term mahlyyah in Arabic is composed of md meaning “what** and hlyyah 
derived from the word huwa (“it”). It is the answer given to the question “What 
is it ? ”. It is used to denote the essence of anything whether the existence of that 
thing is certain or doubtful, while the word dJidt is used to denote the essence of 
something which possesses some degree of being. 

In Islamic philosophy reality is underatood in terms of wujud and mahlyyah, 
the latter meaning the limitation placed upon Being and identified with the Platonic 
ideas. See. S, H. Nasr, “The Polarisation of Being’* [^Proceedings of the Sixth] 
Pakistan Philosophical Congress, Lahore, 1959, pp. 50-55. 
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respect to it. Suhrawardi objects to this view and writes that existence does 
not have any external reality outside the intellect which abstracts it from 
objects. For example, the existence of iron is precisely its essence and not a 
separate reality. The Masha’is consider existence to have an external reality 
and believe that the intellect abstracts the limitation of a being which then 
becomes its essence.®® The argument of Suhrawardi against this view is that 
existence can be neither substance nor accident and, therefore, has no external 
reality. For if it is an accident, it needs something to which it is an accident. 
K this sometliing is other than existence, it proves what we sought, i.e., this 
something is without existence. If existence is a substance, then it cannot 
be accident, although we say accidents “are.’^ Therefore, existence is neither 
substance nor accident and consequently can exist only in the intellect. 

The issue involved, which is essential to the understanding of aU medieval 
and ancient philosophy, is the relation between Being and existence, on the 
one hand, and the archetypes and limitations on the other. The Masha’is and 
Sufis consider the universe to consist of degrees of Being and limitations which 
distinguish various beings from one another. The Sufis, particularly those of 
the school of ibn ‘Arabi who are concerned essentially with metaphysical 
doctrines, transpose these limitations into the principial domain and consider 
them the same as the archetypes or the Platonic ideas. The traditional inter¬ 
preters of Shaikh al-I§hraq interpret his doctrine in a way which does not destroy 
the principiality of Being,®® but rather subordinates the existence of a thing 
which is temporary and “accidental” to its archet 3 ^e which with respect to 
the terrestrial existence of the thing is principial. In other words, essence 
(mdMyyah) is subordinated to Being (toujud), if we understand by this -term 
Being qua Being; but as archetype, it is superior to particular existence 
which is an “exteriorization” of Being. The Ishraqis believe in fact that it is 
useless to discuss about the principiality of vmjud and mdhlyyah, of Being and 
essence, because the essence or nidhiyyak is itself a degree of Being. The 
Ishraqis differ from the Masha’is in that the former considers the world to 
be actual in its being and potential in its qualities and attributes, and the 
latter believes, on the contrary, that the world is potential in its being and 
actual in its qualities and perfections.^® 

For a general discussion of this subject in the philosophy of the master of 
the Ma^a’is, ibn Sina, see A, M. Goichon, La distinction d Tessence et de Vexistence 
d'apr^ Ibn Sina (Avicenne), de Brouwer Descles, Paris, 1937. 

In fact, as Mulia Sadra asserte, Suhrawardi substitutes light (nur) for Being 
attributing the former with aU the features which the latter term possesses in other 
schools. We are deeply indebted for the knowledge of this interpretation and many 
other essential elements of ishraqi doctrines to one of the greatest masters of 
traditional wisdom in Persia, Sayyid Muhammad Kazim ‘Assar. 

Although in his Hikmat al-J^rdqy Suhrawardi does not speak of the necessary 
and possible beings, in many of his other treatises like the Partau-Ndmeh^ Ptiqdd 
al Hukamd* and Yazddn Skindkht, he speaks of the mashdH categories of Necessary 
Being. dt-vmjud), possible being (mumkin al-vmjud), and impossible being 

(mumtani' al-tuujud) 
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Another important criticism of the Aristotelians by Suhrawardi is that of 
the doctrine of hylomorphism, of form and matter, which is the foundation of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. As we shall see later, Suhrawardi considers bodies to 
be darkness and transforms the Aristotelian forms into the guardian lights 
or angels which govern each being. He defines a body as an external, simple 
substance (jauhar hasU) which is capable of accepting conjunction and separa¬ 
tion.^^ This substance in itself, in its own essence, is called body (jism)y but 
from the aspect of accepting the form of species (surah nau^lyyah) it is called 
the rnateria prirna or hyle (hayula). He also differs from the Aristotelians in 
defining the place (rmkdn) of the body not as the internal surface of the body 
which contains it but as the abstract dimension (hu^d mujarrad) in which the 
body is placed. Suhrawardi follows ibn Sina and other Masha’is in rejecting 
the possibility of a void and an indivisible particle or atom, and in considering 
the body to be indefinitely divisible even if this division cannot be carried out 
physically. 

Other elements of Peripatetic philosophy which Suhrawardi condemns in¬ 
clude its doctrine of the soul and arguments for its subsistence which he be¬ 
lieves to be weak and instifficient its rejection of the Platonic ideas which 
are the cornerstone of i^rdqi wisdom and upon the reality of which Suhra¬ 
wardi insists in nearly every doctrinal work; and its theory of vision. 

This last criticism is of interest in that Suhrawardi rejects both of the 
theories of vision commonly held during the Middle Ages. Regarding the 
Aristotelian theory that forms of objects are imprinted upon the pupil of the 
eye and then reach the senms ccmrrmnia and finally the soul, Suhrawardi asks 
how the imprinting of large objects like the sky upon this small pupO in the 
eye is possible. Since man does not reason at the time of vision which is an 
immediate act, even if large objects were imprinted in smaller proportions, 
one could not know of the size of the object from its image. The mathematicians 
and students of optics usually accepted another theory according to which a 
conic ray of light leaves the eye with the head of the cone in the eye and the 
base at the object to be seen, Suhrawardi attacks this view also by saying that 
this light is either an accident or a substance. If it is an accident it cannot be 
transmitted; therefore, it must be a substance. As a substance, its motion 
is dependent either on our will or it is natural. If dependent on our will, we 

Suhrawardi defines a substance in ma^a'i fashion as that possible being 
(mumkin) which has no place (mahall), and accident sis that possible being which 
does have a place. He also defines a body aa that substance which has height, 
width, and depth. Partau-Ndmeht MS., Teheran National Library, 1257, pp. 190ff. 

In his works Suhrawardi insists on the perishable nature of the body and 
its being a prison into which the soul has fallen. In the Bustdn cd-Qtdubf MS., 
Teheran Sipahsalar Library, 2911, he gives as argiiment for the permanence of the 
soul and its spiritual nature, the fact that the body of man ch^ges its material 
every few years while man’s identity remains unchanged. The masi^'i doctrine 
of the soul is essentially one of defining its faculties; the ishrdqi view is to find the 
way by which the soul can escape its bodily prison. 
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should be able to gaze at an object and not see it, which is contrary to ex¬ 
perience ; or if it has natm'al motion, it should move only in one direction like 
vapour which moves upward, or stone which moves downward, and we should 
be able to see only in one direction which is also contrary to experience. There¬ 
fore, he rejects both views. 

According to Suhrawardi, vision can occur only of a lighted object. When 
man sees this object, his soul surrounds it and is illuminated by its light. 
This illumination (ishraq) of the soul fnafs) in presence of the object is vision. 
Therefore, even sensible vision partakes of the illuminative character of all 
knowledge. 

With this criticism of the Aristotelian (maskd^i) philosophy, Suhrawardi 
turns to the exposition of the essential elements of ishrdqi wisdom itself 
beginning with a chapter on light, or one might say the theophany of light, 
which is the most characteristic and essential element of the teachings of this 
school.^® light (nur), the essence of which lies above comprehension, needs 
no definition because it is the most obvious of all things. Its nature is to 
manifest itself; it is being, as its absence, darkness (zulmak), is nothinvness. 
All reality consists of degrees of light and darkness.^ Suhrawardi calls tu 
Absolute Reality the infinite and limitless divine essence, the Light of lights 
(Niir aUanwdr The whole universe, the 18,000 worlds of light and darkness 
which Suhrawardi mentions in his Bvstdn al-Qulvb, are degrees of irradiation 
and effusion of this Primordial Light which shines everywhere while remaining 
immutable and for ever the same.^® 

Suhrawardi “divides” reality according to the types of light and darkness. 
If light is subsistent by itself, it is called substantial light (nur jauhari) or 
incorporeal light (nut mujarrad); if it depends for its subsistence on other 
than itself, it is called accidental light (nur drdi). Likewise, if darkness is 
subsistent by itself it is called obscurity (ghasaq) and if it depends on other 
than itself for its subsistence it is called form (hai'ah). This division is also 
based on the degrees of comprehension.^* ** ' A being is either aware of itself 

*3 Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, pp. 106-21. 

** As the quotations we have already cited demonstrate, Suhrawardi insists that 
he is not dealing with the dualism of the Zorastrians. Rather, he is explaining the 
mysterious polarization of reality in this symbolism. The Ishraqis usually interpret 
light as Being and darkness as determination by ideas (mdhiyyahj. They say that 
all ancient sages taught this same truth but in different languages. Hermes spoke 
of Osiris and Isis; Osiris or the sun symbolizes Being and Isis or the moon, mdhlyyah. 
They interpret the pre-Socratic Greek philosophers in the same fashion. 

Actually this term means both the divine essence and its first determination 
which is the archangel or the universal intellect. 

“The immense panorama of diversity which we call the Universe is, therefore, 
a vast shadow of the infinite variety in intensity of direct or indirect illuminations 
of rays of the Primary Light.” Iqbal, The Demlopment of Metaphysics in Persia, 
Luzac & Co., London, 1908, p. 135. 

In his Risaleh Yazddn Shindkkt. Matba‘-i Tlmi, Teheran, 1316 Solar, pp. 13ff., 
Suhrawardi divides comprehension (idrdk) into four categories: — 
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or ignorant of it. If it is aware of itself and subsists by itself it is incorporeal 
light, God, the angois, archetj'pes, and the human soul. If a thing has need 
of a being other than itself to become aware of itself, it is accidental light 
like the stars and fire. If it is ignorant of itself but subsists by itself, it is 
obscurity like all natural bodies, and if it is ignorant by itself and subsists 
by other than itself, it is form like colours and smells. 

All beings are the illurAination (ishrdq) of the Supreme Light which leaveb 
its vicegerent in each domain, the sun in the heavens, fire among the elements, 
and the lordly light (nur ispakhad) in the human soul. The soul of man is 
essentially composed of light; that is why man becomes joyous at the sight 
of the light of the sun or fire and fears darkness. All the causes of the universe 
return ultimately to light; all motion in the world, whether it be of the heaven? 
or of the elements, is caused by various regent lights (nur rnudabbir) which 
are ultimately nothing but illuminations of the Light of lights. 

Between the Supreme Light and the obscurity of bodies there must be 
various stages in which the Supreme Light weakens gradually to reach the 
darkness of this world. These stages are the orders of angels, personal and 
universal at the same time, who govern all things.^® In enumerating these 
angelic orders Suhrawardi relies largely upon Zoroastrian angelology and de¬ 
parts completely from the Aristotelian and Avicennian schemes which limit the 
intelligences or angels to ten to correspond to the celestial spheres of Ptolemaic 
astronomy. Moreover, in the Avicennian scheme, the angels or intellects are 
limited to three intelligible “dimensions” which constitute their being, namely, 
the intellection of their principle, of the necessity of their existence, and of 
the contingence of their essence (ymhlyyah) Suhrawardi begins with this 
scheme as a point of departure but adds many other “dimensions” such as 
domination (gahr) and love (makabbah)^ independence and dependence, 
illumination (i^rdq) and contemplation (shuhud) which open a new horizon 
beyond the Aristotelian universe of the medieval philosophers. 

Suhrawardi calls the first effusion of the Light of lights (nur al-anwdr or 
7iur al-a‘'zam) the archangel Bahnian or the nearest light (nur cU-aqrah). This 
light contemplates the Light of lights and, since no veil exists in between, 
receives direct illumination from it. Through this illumination, a new triumphal 


(i) Sense of sight which perceives external forms like colours, etc. 

(ii) Imagination (khayal) which perceives images not depending upon external 
objects. 

(iii) Apprehension (wahm) which is stronger than the other two and which 
perceives the meaning of sensible things, but, like the other txvo, cannot be separated 
from the matter of bodies. 

(iv) Intellectual apprehension the seat of which is the heart, the instrument 

which is a bridge between the human being .and the intellectual world, and 
perceives intellectual realities, the world of angels, and the spirit of prophets and 
sages. 

Suhrawardi, Opera^ Vol. II, pp. 131-32. 

ibn Sina, Naj&t, MS. al-Kurdi, Cairo, 1938, pp. 256-57. 
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ligKt (nur al-qdhir) comes into being wbicb receives two Hlununations, one 
directly from the Supreme Light and the other from the first light. The pro¬ 
cess of effusion continues in the same manner with the third light receiving 
illumination four times, twice from the light preceding it, once from the first 
light and once from the Supreme Light; and the fourth light eight times, four 
times from the light preceding it, twice from the second light, once from the 
first light, and once from the Light of lights or Supreme Light.®® In this manner 
the order of archangels, which Suhrawardi calls the longitudinal order (fahaqdt 
al-tul) or “world of mothers’* (al-umindhdt) and in which the number of 
archangels far exceeds the number of intelligences in Aristotelian cosmology, 
comes into being.®^ Each higher light has domination (qakr) over the lower 
and each lower light, love (mafiahbdh) for the higher. Moreover, each light is 
a purgatory or veil (harzahh) between the light above and the light below. 
In this manner the supreme order of angels is illuminated from the Light of 
lights which has love only for Itself because the beauty and perfection of Its 
essence are evident to Itself, 

The supreme hierarchy of being or the “longitudinal” order gives rise to 
a new polarization of Being. Its positive or masculine aspect such as dominance, 
contemplation, and independence gives rise to a new order of angels called 
the latitudinal order (tahaqai al-‘ard) the members of which are no longer 
generators of one another; rather, each is integral in itself and is, therefore, 
called mutak&fiyydh. Suhrawardi identifies these angels with the Platonic 
ideas and refers to them as the lords of the species (arhab al-anwa^) or the 
species of light (antod* nuHyydh). Each species in the world has as its arche¬ 
type one of these angels, or to express it in another manner, each being in 
this world is the theurgy (tilism) of one of these angels which are, therefore, 
called the lords of theurgy (arhab al-tilism). Water is the theurgy of its angel 
Mharddd, minerals of ^hnodr, vegetables of murdad, fire of urdQ>iki^^ etc.®* 
Suhrawardi uses the names of the Amsbdsfands (Amesha S'periida)^ the 
separate powers of Ahura Mazdah in Zoroastrianism, to designate these arche¬ 
types, and in this way unites Zoroastrian angelology with the Platonic ideas. 
These longitudinal angels are not, however, in any way abstract or mental 
objects, as sometimes the Platonic ideas are interpreted to be. They are, on the 
contrary, concrete as angelic hypostases and appear abstract only from man’s 
point of view who, because of his imprisonment in the cage of bis senses, 

Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, pp. 133ff. Also ProUgomhne, II, pp. 42ff. In 
wisdom aU of the ccmnic hierarchies are understood in terms of a series of illuzni- 
nations and contemplation (s&uhud), the first being a descent and the 

second an ascent. 

Usuc^y in medieval cosmology the elements, the acceptors of form, are 
called the “mothers” and the celesrial orbits, the givers of form, the “fathers.” 
The term “mothers” used by Suhrawardi to designate the archangelic world 
shotdd not, therefore, he confused with the elements. 

** Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, pp. 157ff. Also H. Corbin, Lea motifs Zoroaatrien 
dane la phUosopKie de Sohravxtrdi, Editions du Courier, Teheran, 1325 Solar, Chap. I, 
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considers only the object of the senses to be concrete. These angels are the 
real governors of this world who guide all of its movements and direct all of 
its changes. They are at once the intelligences and principles of the being of 
things. 

From the negative and feminine aspect of the longitudinal order of arch¬ 
angels, that is, love, dependence, and reception of illumination, there comes 
into being the heaven of hxed stars which these angels share in common. The 
stars are the crystallization into subtle matter of that aspect of the archangels 
which is “Non-Being” or removal from the light of lights. This “material¬ 
ization” marks the boundary between the Orient of pure lights or the archan- 
gelic world which lies beyond the visible heavens and the Occident which is 
comprised of increasing condensations of matter from the luminous heavens 
to the dense earthly bodies. 

The latitudinal order of angels or the archetypes gives rise to another order 
of angels through which they govern the species. Suhrawardi calls this 
intermediary order the regent lights fanwdr aJ-mudabbirah} or sometimes anwdr 
ispahbad using a term from ancient Persian chivalry. It is this intermediary 
order which moves the heavenly spheres the motion of which is by love rather 
than by nature,®* and which governs the species as the agent of the arche¬ 
types for which the species are theurgies (HUsmdi) or “icons” (asndmj. The 
ispcthbad lights are also the centres of men’s souls, each light being the angel 
of some individual person.®^ As for mankind itself, its angel is Gabriel. 
Humanity is an image of this archangel who is the mediator between man 
and the angelic world and the focus in which the lights of the Orient are 
concentrated. It is also the instrument of all knowledge inasmuch as it is the 
means by which man’s soul is illuminated.®® 

This archangel as the Holy Spirit is also the first and supreme intelligence 
and the first as well as the last prophet, Muhammad (upon whom be peace), 

The governing light of the heavens movee each heaven by means of the planet 
attached to it, which is like the orgcm of the light. Suhrawardi calls this mover 
hur akhsh which is the Pahlawi name for the sun, the greatest of the heavenly lights. 
Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, p. 149. 

Regarding the motion of each heaven, Suhrawardi writes, “Its illiimination is 
the cause of its motion, and its motion is the cause of another illumination; the 
persistence of the illuminations is the cause of the p>ersistcnce of motion, and the 
persistence of both the cause of the persistence of the events in this world.” Hay&kU 
al-Nur, MS. Istanbul, Fatib, 5426, Part 5. 

Kach being in this world, including man, is connected to the Supreme Light 
not only through the intermediary angels but also directly. This light which 
connects each being directly to the Divine Light and places that being in the 
hierarchy of beings at a place proper to it is called ^Jurroh. In cmcient Persia it 
was believed that when a new king was to be chosen, the royal j^urrah would 
descend upon him and distinguish him from the other pretenders to the throne. 

®* Suhrawardi describes Gabriel as one of the supreme archangels who is the 
archetype of the “rational species” (nau* natiq), the giver of life, knowledge, €ind 
virtue. He is also called the giver of the spirit (rawdn ba khsh ) and the Holy Spirit 
{ruh al’quduaj, Suhrawardi, Opera, Vol. II, p, 201. 
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the archetype of man (rabb al-nau‘ al-insan) and the supreme revealer of 
divine knowledge. 

The physics and psychology of Hikmat al-Is^raq treat of the world of 
bodies and the world of souls which, along with the world of the intelligencos 
or angels, comprise the totality of this universe.** As already mentioned, Suhra- 


wardi does not divide bodies into form and matter. Rather, his division of 
bodies is based on the degree in which they accept light. All physical bodies 
are either simple or compound; the simple bodies are divided into three classes: 
those that prevent light from entering (iidjiz)y those which permit the entrance 
of light (laUf), and those which permit light to enter in various degree 
(muqtusid ) and which are themselves divided into several stages.*^ The heavens 
are made of the first category in the luminous state. As for the elements below 
the heavens, they consist of earth belonging to the first category, water to 
the second, and air to the third.*® Compound bodies belong likewise to one 
of the above categories, depending on which element predominates in them. 
All bodies are essentially purgatories or isthmus (harzajh ) between various 
degrees of light by which they are illuminated and which they in turn reflect. 

Suhrawardi rejects the view that the change of bodies is due to particles 
of one element entering into those of another. As a reason against this view he 
cites the example of a jug full of water that has been heated, i. e., according to 
this view particles of fire have entered into it. The volume of the water, how¬ 
ever, does not change since it does not spill over; therefore, particles of Are 
cannot have entered into it. Qualitative change is due rather to the coming into 
being of a quality which is intermediate between the qualities of the original 
bodies and which is shared by all the particles of the new compound. For 
example, when water is heated a new quality between the cold of the water and 
the heat of the fire is brought into being by the light governing the change. 

In the explanation of meteorological phenomena, Suhrawardi follows closely 
the teachings of ibn Sina and Aristotle in accepting the exhalation and vapour 
theory. He differs, however, &oin them in the importance he attaches to light 
as the cause of all these changes. For example, the heat which is responsible 
for evaporation is nothing but one of the effects of reflected light. All changes 
in fact which one observes in the world are caused by various hierarchies of 
, light.*® The elements are powerless before the heavens, the heavens are 


** In the rtiqdd al-Hukarnb* and the Partau-N a^meh, Suhrawardi divides the 
universe into the world of mtelUgences Calam cU‘*%tqul or *alam al^jabanU), the 
world of souls al-nufus or ‘oZam al-malakiU), and the world of bodies 

fdlam al-ajsdm OT *dlafn al-fntduk). Also ibid., p. 270. 

« p. 187. 


Suhrawardi considers fire, the fourth of the traditional elements, to be a 
form of light and the theurgy of urdlbiki^, €md not one of the terrestrial elements. 

Suhrawardi giv^ a different meaning to causality than the Aristotelians* 
whose four causes which he does not accept. For Suhrawardi all these causes are 
really nothing but light, i.e., everythting is mad© of light €ind by light, and is 
given a form by the archangelic light whom he cabs the “giver of forms” (wdhib 
al-9uwar) and seeks the Light of lights as its ^oal and end. 
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dominated by the souls, the souls by the intelligences, the intelligences by the 
universal intellect, and the universal intellect by the Light of lights. 

The elements or simple bodies combine to form compounds which comprise 
the mineral, plant, and animal kingdoitis, each of which is dominated by a 
particular light or angel. All that exists in the mineral kingdom is “lighted 
body” (barzal^ nuriyydh ) the permanence of which is like that of the heavens. 
Gold and various jeweb like rubies make man happy because of the light 
within them which b akin to the soul of man. This light within the minerab 
is governed by isfandarmud^ which is the master of themgy for earthy sub¬ 
stances. 

With greater refinement of the mixture of the elements, plants and animab 
come into being having their own faculties and powers which are so many 
“organs” of the light governing them. In higher animab and in man who b 
the most complete terrestrial being these faculties appear in their perfection. 
Man as the microcosm contains in himself the complete image of the universe, 
and hb body is the gate of life of all elemental bodies, Thb body in turn b 
the theurgy for the ispahbad light which governs each man. All the faculties 
of the soul are aspects of the light which shines upon all elements of the body 
and illuminates the powers of imagination and memory for which it b the 
source. Thb light b connected with the body by means of the animal soul (rufi 
Ifayaw&nXyydh ) the seat of which b in the liver and leaves the body for its 
original home in the angelic world as soon as death destroys the equilibrium 
of the bodily elements. It b the love (mafuxbbak) of the light which creates 
the power of desire as it b its domination (qahr) which brings about anger. 

Suhrawardi draws heavily upon the psychology of ibn Sina for the enumera¬ 
tion pf the facilities of the various soub.** It may be said in fact that with 
a few changes hb classification b the same as that of hb famous predecessor, 
despite the different role which the intellect or light plays in governing and 
illuminating the various faculties in each case. The classification of the various 
faculties of the soul by Suhrawardi may be outlined as follows :•* 


Vegetative soul 
(al’Tiafs al-nabitlyyah) 


feeding 

(ghfl^yyah) 

growth 

(niXfnlytfctk) 

reproduction 

(muwadid^) 


attraction 

(jad^cih) 

retention 

(mdsikah) 

digestion 

(hddimoh) 

repulsion 

(ddfi^ah) 


•® Suhrawardi, Operas Vol. II, pp. 199-200. 

« Ibid,, pp. 204-09. 

Ibn Sina, Psychologie v Jehe dile <iS-Sifa, ed. J. Bakos, Editions de TAcademie 
Tchecoslovaque des Sciences, Prague^ 1956, Vol. I, pp. 63ff. 

Suhrawardi, Pariau-Ndmeh, pp. 190ff. 
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( power of motion 
(invJ^TriJcah ) 
power of desire 
(nuzu*iyyah) 


power of lust 
f^ahioah) 
power of anger 
(Shadb) 


Man> besidea the above faculties and the hve external senses, possesses 
five iaternal senses which serve as a bridge between the ph^rsical and the 
intelligible worlds and have their counterpart in the macrocosmio order. 
These senses consist of: 


Sensus communis —- The centre in which all the data of the external sens^ are 
(hiss miiskUirik) collected. It is located in the front of the frontal cavity 

of the brain. 

Fantasy — The place of storage for the senaus communis. It is located 

(MuydlJ in the back of the frontal cavity. 

Apprehension — Governs sensible things by what does not belong to the 
(wohm) senses. It is located in the middle cavity. 

Imagination — Analyses, synthesizes, and governs forms and is sometimes 
(muta^ayyilah) identified with apprehension. It is located in the middle 

cavity. 

Memory — The place of storage for apprehension. It is located in the 

— back of the middle cavity. 

These faculties are crowned by the intellectual soul fnafs ndtiqah) which 
belongs to the spiritual world and which, through the network of these faculties, 
becomes for a period attached to the body and imprisoned in the fortress 
of nature. Often it is so lost in this new and temporary habitat tha^ it 
forgets its original home and can be re-awakened only by death or ascetic 
practices. 

The last section of the Hikmat al- Is^dq concerning eschatology and spiritual 
union outlines precisely the way by which the spirit returns to its original 
abode, the way by which the catharsis of the intellect is achieved. Every soul, 
in whatever degree of perfection it might be, seeks the Light of lights, and its 
joy is in being ilhumnated by it. Suhrawardi goes so far as to say that he who 
has not tasted the joy of the illumination of the Victoria! lights has tasted no 
joy at all.®® Every joy in the world is a reftection of the joy of gnosis, and the 
ultimate felicity of the soul is to reach toward the angelic lights by purification 
and ascetic practices. After death the soul of those wfio have reached some 
measure of purity departs to the world of archetype above the visible heavens 
and participates in the sounds, s^hts, and tastes of that world which are the 


Suhrawardi, HaydkU al-Nur, Sections 6 and fri certcun other writingB 
Suhrawardi avers that the light of each man is created with his body but survives 
after it. By creation, however, Suhrawardi means essentially ^^individualization*’ 
and ‘‘actualization” rather than creation in the ordinary sense. Th^e is no doubt 
that his basic teachix^ is that the spirit or soul comes from the world of Uvht and 
I iltimately returns to it. 

•* Suhrawardi, Opcm, Vol. II, p. 225. 
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principles of terrestrial forms. On the contrary, those whose soul has been 
tarnished by the darkness of evil and ignorance (asMb al-shaqdtmk) depart 
for the world of inverted forms (sutmr mu^allaqah) which lies in the labyrinth 
of fantasy, the dark world of the devils and the As for the gnostics 

or the iheoscpkos (mvXa'aUihin) who have already reached the degree of 
sanctity in this life, their soul departs to a world above the angels. 

After leaving the body, the soul may be in several states which Suhrawardi 
outlines as follows; Either the soul is simple and pure like that of children 
and fools who are attracted neither to this world nor to the next. Or it is simple 
but impure and as such is attracted more to this world, so that upon death it 
suffers greatly by being separated from the object of its desire; gradually, 
however, it forgets its worldly^ love and becomes simple as in the first case. 
Or it is not simple but perfect and pure and upon death joins the intelligible 
world to which it is similar and has an undescribable joy in the contemplation 
of God. Or it is complete but impure, so that upon death it suffers greatly 
both for separation from the body and brom the First Source; gradually, how¬ 
ever, the pains caused by alienation from this world cease and the soul enjoys 
spiritual delights. Or the soul is incomplete but pure, i.e., it has a love for 
perfection but has not y^et realized it; upon death, therefore, it suffers cease¬ 
lessly, although the love of this world gradually dies away. Finally, the soul 
is incomplete and impure, so that it suffers the greatest pain. Man should, 
therefore, spend the few days he has here on earth to transform the precious 
jewel of his soxil into the image of an ar^el and not into that of an animal. 
The highest station to be reached by the soul is that of the prophets (nafa 
qudslyyah) who perceive the forms of the universals or archetypes naturahy. 
They know all things without the assistance of teachers or books. They hear 
the sounds of the heavens, i.e., the archetypes of earthly sounds, and not just 
vibrations of the air, and see the intelligible forms. Their souls and those of 
great saints also reach such degree of purity that they can influence the world 
of the elements as the ordinary soul influences the body.®® Theyc an even 
make the archetypes subsist by will, that is, give them existence. 

The knowledge of the prophets is the archetype of aU knowledge. In his 
nocturnal Ascension (mi*rdj) the Prophet Muhammad—^upon whom be peace— 

®® This is, properly speaking, the world of the unconscious which has become the 
subject of study for modem psychologists. It should be clearly distinguished from 
the world of archetypes which, rather than the “collective unconscious,” is the 
source of symbols. 

Suhrawardi, Risdleh Yazddn PP« 5S-63. 

Ibid,, pp. 66ff. Since hunum souls are brought into being by the celestial 
souls they am able to acquire the knowledge which these heavenly souls possess 
when they are put before theiu as a mirror. In the dreams of ordinary men this 
effect occurs occasionally since the external and internal senses which are the veils 
of the soul are partially lifted. In the case of prophets and saints such effects occur 
in awakening, i.e., they always reflect the intelligible world in the mirror of their 
souls so that they have knowledge of the immanifested world even when awake. 
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jonmeyed through all the states of being beyond the xmiverse to the Divine 
Presence or microcosmically through his soul and intellect to the Divine Self. 
This journey through the hierarchy of Being symbolizes the degrees of know¬ 
ledge which the initiate gains as he travels on the Path in imitation of the 
bringer of revelation who has opened the way for him. A prophet is absolutely 
necessary as a guide for the gnostic and as a bringer of Law for society. 
Man needs a society in order to survive and society needs law and order and, 
therefore, prophets to bring news of the other world and to establish harmony 
among men. The best man is he who knows, and the best of those who know 
are the prophets, and the best prophets are those who have brought a 
revelation (mursilln), and the best of them are the prophets whose revelation 
has spread over the face of the earth, and the completion and perfection of 
the prophetic cycle is the Prophet Muhammad—upon whom be peace—who 
is the seal of prophethood.’® 

The Initiatory Narraii'oea 

In a series of treatises written in beautiful Persian prose, Suhrawardi 
exx>ounds another aspect of ishraqi wisdom which is the complement of the 
metaphysical doctrine. These works which we have called initiatory narratives 
are symbolic stories depicting the journey of the soul to God much like certain 
medieval European romances and poems such as Parsifal and the Divine 
Comedy although of shorter length. Unfortunately, in this limited space we 
cannot deal with all of these narratives each of which treats of a diffeient 
aspect of the spiritual journey using various traditional symbols such as the 
cosmic mountain, the griffin, the forintain of life, and the lover and the be¬ 
loved. Some of the more important of these narratives are the Eisdlah fi al~ 
Mi*raj (The Treatise on the Nocturnal Journey), Eiadlah fi HdkU td-Tufullyyah 
(Treatise on the State of Childhood), Eiizi ba Jamd*at-i §ufiydn (A Day with 
the Community of Sufis), Awdz-i Par^i Jibra'U (The Chant of the Wing of 
Gabriel), *Aql-i 8%rkh (The Red Intellect), ^fir-i Simurgh (The Song of the 
Griffin), LughcU-i Murdn (The Language of Termites), Eisdiat al-Tair (The 
Treatise on the Birds), and Eisdlah fi Ha^qat al-‘/s5g (Treatise on the Reality 
of Love). The titles alone indicate some of the rich symbolism which Suhra¬ 
wardi uses to describe the spiritual journey. Each narrative depicts a certain 
aspect of the spiritual life as lived and practised by sages and saints. Some¬ 
times theory and spiritual experience are combined as in the Awdz-i Par-i 

•• The journey to the spring of life which lies at the boundary of the visible 
heavens symbolizes the journey throu^ the soul (nafs), while the journey to the 
cosmic mountain Qdf from which the spring flows and the ascent of this mormtain 
which lies above the visible heavens symbolize the inner journey to the centre 
of one’s being. In his MVrdj-Ndmeh, Suhrawardi describes the symbolic meaning 
of the nocturnal Ascension of the Prophet which is the model that all Suils seem to 
imitate. 

Suhrawardi, Eiadleh Yaxddn pp* 81-82. 
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JibraW^ where in the first part of the vision the disciple meets the active 
intellect, the sage who symbolizes the “prophet” within himself who comes 
from the “land of nowhere” (im-kujd-dhdd), and asks certain questions about 
various aspects of the doctrine. In the second part, however, the tone changes; 
the hero asks to be taught the Word of Gkni and after being instructed in the 
esoteric meaning of letters and words, i.e., jafr, he learns that God has certain 
major words like the angels, as well as the supreme Word which is to other 
words as the sun is to the stars. He learns furthermore that man is 
himself a Word of God, and it is through His Word that man returns to the 
Creator. He, like other creatures of this world, is a chant of the wing of Gabriel 
which spreads from the world of light to that of darkness. This world is a 
shadow of his left wing as the world of light is a reflection of his right wing. 
It is by the Word, by the sound of the wing of Gabriel, that man has come 
into existence, and it is by the Word that he can return to the principial 
state, the divine origin, from which he issued forth. 


The Ishraqi Tradition 

The influence of Suhrawardi has been as great in the Islamic world, particu* 
Iwly in Shl^ism^ as it has been small in the West. His works were not translated 
into Latin so that his name hardly ever appears along with those of ibn Sina 
and ibn Rus^d as masters of philosophy. But in the East from the moment 
of his death, his genius in establishing a new school of traditional wisdom 
was recognized and he was to exercise the greatest influence in gh i^ism. With 
the weakening of Aristotelianism in the sixth/tweifth century the element 
that came to replace it and to dominate Islamic intellectual life was a com¬ 
bination of the intellectual Sufism of ibn ‘Arabi and the i§hraqi wisdom of 
Suhrawardi. These two masters who lived within a generation of each other 
came from the two ends of the Islamic world to Syria, one to die in Damascus 
and the other in Aleppo, and it was from this central province of Islam that 
their doctrines were to spread throughout the Muslim East, particularly in 
Persia. The m^ link between these two great masters of gnosis was Qutb 
^-IHn Shir aai who was, on the one hand, the disciple of Sadr ai-Din Qunawi, 
himself a disciple and the main expositor of the teachings of ibn *Arabi in the 
East, and, on the other, the commentator of Hikmat 

Throughout the last seven centuries the tradition of Ishrdq has continued 
espedaOy in Persia where it played a major role in the survival of S^‘ism 
during the Safawid period. Among the most important commentaries written 

For the translation into French and analysis of this work, see H. Corbin and 
P. Kraus, “Le bruissement de I’aile de Gabriel,” Journal Aeiatique, July-Sept. 
1935, pp. 1-82. 

Tl^ commentary, finished in 694/1295,'appears on the margin of the standard 
edition of Hikmat al-Ist^ which is studied in all the theological schools in present- 
day Persia. It has been the means by which the doctrines of Suhrawardi have been 
interpreted through the centuries. 
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on Suhrawardi’s works are those of Shams al-Din Shahrazuri and 'Qiitb al- 
Din Shir azi in the seventh/thirteenth century, Wudud Tabiizi in the tenth/ 
sixteenth century, and MuUa Sadra in the eleventh/seventeenth century on 
the HihncU al-I^rdq, the commentaries of Shahrazuri. ibn Kamiuunah, and 
‘Allamah Hilli in the seventh and eighth/thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
on the TalmhM^ and the commentaries of Jalal ai-Dxn Dawwani in the ninth/ 
fifteenth century and Mania ^Abd ai-Razzaq Lahiji in the eleventh/.seven- 
teenth century on the Haydkil ol-Ndr. These commentaries and many others 
which we have not been able to mention here present a veritable treasure of 
ishrdqi wisdom which has influenced so many philosophers, theologians, and 
gnostics from Shwajah Nasir al-Din Tusi and Dawwani to Mir Damad, Mulla 
§adra, Shaikh Ahmad Ahsa’i, and Haji Mulla Hadi Sabziwari. Some of the 
works of Suhrawardi were also to influence the sages and philosophers in the 
Mughul Court in India where parts of h|s writings were even translated into 
Sanskrit,’® as they were translated into Hebrew some time earlier. Iskrdqi 
wisdom has, therefore, been one of the universal elements of Eastern intel¬ 
lectuality during the past centuries and, as it is a version of the perennial 
philosophy, it is touched by the breath of eternity which, as in the case of 
all expressions of truth, gives it a freshness and actuality that make this wisdom 
as essential today as it has been throngh the ages. 
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Chapter XX 
IBN ‘ARABI 


A 

LIFE AND WORKS 

A fair and critical account of the life and thought of Sh aik h Muhyi abDin 
ibn ab‘Arabi (or ibn ‘Arab! as he was known in the East) presents certain 
d^culties. Biographical material is not lacking; he is given great prominence 
in many of the biographical and historical books, both in Arabic and Persian. 
Some whole books and chapters of books have been written in defence of his 
orthodoxy or against his alleged heterodoxy. Many of his own works, parti- 
cularly the FiUuJ^t, RiaaUU d-Quds, and the “Memorandmn** in which he 
enumerates his works and describes the conditions under which they were 
written, throw abundant light on some of the obscure aspects of his life as a 
man, and above all as an eminent Sufi and Sufi author. But the account we 
derive from all these various sources is conflicting, and the real problem that 
faces us Kes in drawing a true picture of his personality, his pattern of thought, 
and his works, based on such account. Yet as far as his personal life and his 
mental and spiritual make-up are concerned, our best source shoidd be his 
own works to which we have already referred; for in such works we have 
first-hand information about his mental and spiritual progress. There are 
also abundant details concerning his early masters in the Sufi Path, his 
personal contacts with the men and women he encountered on his vast travels. 
Here and there we come across a vivid description of his mystical experiences, 
visions, and dreams. Without the help of such material which has hitherto 
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been neglected, ibn ‘Arabics true personality, both as a thinker and a mystic, 
would remain considerably unknown to us. The task is by no means easy. 
It means hunting through his voluminous FutuMt and other works for the 
biographical details we have just described. An outline of the main historical 
facts of his life is easy enough to give, but it would be no complete or scientific 
biography in the full sense of the word. 

Ibn ‘Arabi was bom at Murcia—South-east of Spain—on the 17th of 
Ramadan 660/28th of July 1165. His nishah —al-Hatimi al-Ta’i—shows that 
he was a descendant of the ancient Arab tribe of Tayy—fact which proves 
that Muslim mysticism was not the exclusive heritage of the Persian mind as 
some scholars maintain. He came from a family well known for their piety. 
His father and two of his uncles were Sufis of some renown; He received his 
early education at Seville which was a great centre of learning at tne time. 
There he remained for thirty years studying under some erf tne great scholars 
of that city such as abu Bakr b. Sbalaf, ibn Zarqun, and abi Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Qaqq al-Ishbili. At Seville he also met a number of his early spiritual 
masters such as Yusuf b. Khalaf al-Qumi who was a personal disciple of 
Shaikh abu Madyan,^ and ?^lih aI-‘Adawi whom he describes as a perfect 
ascetic. He refers to such men in terms of admiration anti gratitude in 
his Fulu}^ and RisaJat al-Qvds and acknowledges his debt to them for the 
initiation he had received from them into the Path of Sufism. 

While making Seville his permanent place of residence, he travelled widely 
throughout Spain and Magbrib establishing wherever he went fresh relations 
with eminent Sufis and other men of learning. He visited Cordova, while still 
a lad, and made acquaintance \vith ibn Rusfed, the philosopher, who was then 
the judge of the city.® 

In 590/1194 he visited Fez and Morocco. At the age of 38, i.e., in 589/1193, 
he set out for the East during the reign of Ya‘qub b. Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Mu*min, 
the Sultan of Africa and Andalusia, His apparent intention was to perform, his 
pilgrimage, but his real aim was perhaps to seek settlement in another country 
far away from the very much troubled West. The political and religious atmos¬ 
phere there was stifling, and men like ibn ‘Arabi were looked upon with 
suspicion both by the naixow^-minded theologians and the ruling mpnarchs. 
The Sul^ns of the Muwafibids and Murabite feared them for the influence 
they had over their followers and the possible danger of using these followers 
for political purposes as was the case with abu al-Qasim b. Qasi, head of the 
Muridin, who was killed in 546/1151. The Malikite theologians of the West 
were most intolerant towards the new school of thought that was beginning to 
take shape at the time. Even al-Ghazall^s teaching was rejected and his books 
committed to the flames. The East, on the other hand, was more tolerant and 
more ready to accept new ideas and movements. Yet not the whole of the 


^ Futu^t al-Mctkklyyahy Vol. I, p, 327. 
* Ihid.y p, 199, 
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East can be said to be so, for when ibn ‘Arabi visited Egypt in 59S/1201, he 
was ill-received by some of its people and an attempt was made on his life. 

After leaving Egypt he travelled far and wide throughout the Middle East 
visiting Jerusalem, Mecca (where he studied and taught for a time), 

the Hijaz, Bd|^d^, Aleppo, and Asia Minor. He finally settled down in 
Damascus until he died on the 28th of Rabi* al-Thani 638/17th of November 
1240. He was buried in Mount Qasiyun in the private sepulchre of Qadi 
Mubyi ai-Din b. al-Dhaki.^ 

Ibn ‘Arabi is one of the most prolific authors in Muslim history. He is 
adequately described by Brockelmann* as a writer of colossal fecundity. There 
are at least 140 extant works which bear his name, varying &om short treatises 
of some few pages to voluminous books like the Fviuhal. The exact number 
of his works is uncertain. ShaVani gives the figure of 400,* and the Persian 
author Jami, the much exaggerated figure of 500.* Muhammad Rajab ipilmi, 
in a book entitled al-Burhdn fi Manaqih cd-Althar^ enume¬ 

rates 284 books and tracts. In the “Memorandum** which ibn 'Arabi himself 
drew up in the year 632/1234, six years before his death, he gave the titles 
of 251 of his writings and said that that was as far as he could remember. The 
writing of the “Memorandum** has its significance. It provides a written 
evidence against anyone who might attempt to forge books in his name; and 
there must have been many amongst his enemies in the East who made such 
attempts. 

To establish the identity and authenticity of all the works that have been 
ascribed to him is a task which has not been undertaken by any scholar yet. 
But we know within limits the genuineness of most of his major works, although 
doubt might arise with regard to certain parts of their contents. If what Sh^^xani 
says about the FviuJM is true, it would make us wonder how much of this 
most important book is genuinely ibn ‘Arabi*s and how much of it is foisted 
upon him.'^ When he tri^ to summarize the FiUiiftat, ^haVani said, he came 
across certain passages which he thought were in conflict with the established 
opinions of the orthodox Muslims. He omitted them after some hesitation. 
One day, he was discussing the matter with Sfiaikh Shams al-Din ai-Madani 
(d. 955/1548) who produced a copy of the FtUiif^ which had been collated 
with ibn ‘Arabics own MS. of the book at Quniyah. On reading it he discovered 
that it contained none of the passages which he had omitted. This convinced 
him, he goes on to say, that the copies of the Futu^bot which were in current 
use in Egypt in his time contained parts which had been foisted upon the 
author as done in the case of the Ftistis and other works.® 

® Qutubi, Fawdt <d Wafaydt^ Vol. U, p. 301. 

* Brockebnann, QAL, Vol. I, p. 44. 

® Yaw&glt, p. 10. 

* ISafa^, p. 634. 

’ Publi^ed in the Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, Alexandria, Vol. VII, Ilecember 
1954, by A. E. Affifi. 

* YowSgit, p. 3. 
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This may very well have been the case, but having not yet read the Quniyah 
MS. of the Fuiu^St which is still extant, one is unable to say how it compares 
with the printed texts of our time. A critical edition of the book based on the 
Quniyah MS. is of utmost importance. Indeed it might considerably alter our 
knowledge of ibn ‘Arabfs mystical philosophy. What seems more certain is 
that many works or parts of works were written by later disciples of ibn 
‘Arabi’s school and attributed to him; and many others were extracted from 
his larger works and given independent titles. All these exhibit the same strain 
of thought and technique which characterize his genuine works. Such facts 
account, partly at least, for the enormous number of works which are usually 
attributed to him. 

Although his output was mainly in the held of Suhsm, his writings seem 
to have covered the entire range of Muslim scholarship. He wrote on the 
theory and practice of Sufism, ^dith, Qur’anic exegesis, the biography of 
the Prophet, philosophy, literature, including Sufi poetry, and natural sciences. 
In dealing with these diverse subjects he never lost sight of mysticism. We 
often see some aspects of his m 3 rBticai system coming into prominence while 
dealing with a theological, juristic, or even, scientific problem. H is mystical 
ideas are imperceptibly woven into his writings on other sciences and make 
it all the more difficult to understand him from a mixed and inconsbtent 
terminology. 

The dates of only ten of his works are definitely known, but we can tell, 
within limits, whether a work belongs to his early life in Spain and al-Maghrib, 
or to his later life in the East. With a few exceptions, most of his important 
works were written after he had left his native land, principally at Mecca 
and Damascus; and his maturest works like FvMUtai, the Fvfus^ and the 
Tanazz'ulat were written during the Uwt thirty years of his life. His earlier 
works, on the other hand, are more of the nature of monographs written on 
single topics and show no sign of a comprehensive philosophical system. It 
seems that it is his contact with the resources and men of the East that gave 
his theosophical speculations their wide range, and his mystical system of 
philosophy its finality. His opus magn'vm, as far as mystical philosophy is 
concerned, is his celebrated Fu^ al’JSikajn (Gems of Philosophy or Bezels of 
Wisdom) which he finished at Damascus in 628/1230, ten years before his 
death. The rudiments of this philosophy are to be foxmd scattered throughout 
hb monument FvXvij/ot which he started at Mecca in 598/1201 and finished 
about 635/1237. The general theme of the Fu^ was foreshadowed in the 
FtUuf^ in more places than one, and more particularly in Vol. II, pp. 357-77. 

B 

PATTERN OF THOUGHT AND STYLE 

The extraordinary complexity of ibn ‘Arabib personality b a sufficient 
explanation of the complexity of the manner of hb thinking and hb style of 
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writing. It is true that sometimes he is clear and straightforward, but more 
often—^particularly when he plunges into metaphysical speculations—his style 
becomes twisted and bafhing, and his ideas almost intractable. The diffi<^ty 
of understanding him sometimes can even be felt by scholars who are well 
acquainted with the characteristic aspect of his thought. It is not so much 
what he intends to say as the way in which he actually says it that constitutes 
the real difficulty. He has an impossible problem to solve, viz., to reconcile 
a pantheistic theory of the nature of reality with the monotheistic doctrine 
of Islam. His loyalty to both was equal, and indeed he saw no contradiction 
in holding that the God of Islam is identical with the One who is the essence 
and ultimate ground of all things. He was a pious ascetic and a mystic, besides 
being a scholar of Muslim Law, th^logy, and philosophy. His writings are a 
curious blend of all these subjects. He is for ever trying either to interpret the 
whole fabric of the teaching of Islam in the light of his pantheistic theory of 
the unity of all being, or to find justification for this theory in some Islamic 
texts. The two methods go hand in hand, with two different languages, i. e., the 
esoteric language of m 3 ?sticism and the exoteric language of religion, used con¬ 
currently. Logically speaking, Islam is irreconcilable with any form of panthe¬ 
ism, but ibn ‘Arabi finds in the mystic experience a higher synthesis in which 
Allah and the pantheistic One are reconciled. Interpretation within reasonable 
limits is justifiable, but with ibn 'Arabi it b a dangerous means of converting 
Islam into pantheism or vice versa. This is most apparent in the and 

to a certain extent in the FtUuiMi, where the Qur’Snic text and traditions of 
the Prophet are explained mystically or rather pantheistically. Furthermore, 
while he hi thus occupied with eliciting from the Qur’Snic text his own ideas, 
he gathers round the subject in hand material drawn from aU sources and 
brings it all into the range of his meditation. This accounts for the very 
extensive and inconsistent vocabulary which makes his writings almost un¬ 
intelligible. 

Whenever he is challenged or he thinks he would be challenged about the 
meaning of a certain statement, he at once brings forth another meaning 
which would convince the challenger. He was asked what he meant by saying: 

Tkou who seest me, while I see not Thee, 

How oft I see Him^ while He sees not me!*^ 

He replied at once, making the following additions which completely altered 
the original sense, by saying; 

“G Thou who seest me ever prone to sin, 

While Thee I see not willing to upbraid: 

Haw oft I see Him grant His grace’s aid 
While He sees me not seeking grace to win.”® 

* FvmMt, Vol.'n, p, 646, and Maqqari, p. 407. The translation is by E. G 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, Voi. II, p. 499. 
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Similarly, when his contemporaries read his Tarjumdn cU-Askwdq, which is 
supposed to be written on divine love, they could see in the Dtimn nothing 
but erotic poems describing beautiful women, lovely scenes of nature and 
ordinary human passions. They accused the Shaikh of being in love with 
Makin al-Bln’s daughter whose physical and moral qualities he describes 
in the introduction of the Diwan. On hearing this be wrote a commentary on 
the work explaining it all allegorically. He did not deny that he loved al- 
Ni^am—the beautiful daughter of Makin al-Din. What he denied was that 
he loved her in the ordinary sense of human love. For him she was only a 
S 3 rmbol, a form, of the all-pervading beauty which manifests itself in the 
iniinite variety of things. 


“Every name I mention,** he says, “refers to her; and every dwelling 
I weep at is her dwelling ... yet the words of my verses are nothing but 
signs for the spiritual realities which descend upon my heart. May God 
guard the reader of this Dttcdn against entertaining thoughts which do 
not become men with noble souls and lofty aspirations, for the hearts of 
such men are only occupied with heavenly things.’*^® 

It is not improbable that ibn *Arabi made a deliberate effort to complicate 
the style, as Professor E. G. Browne remarks, in order to conceal his ideas 
from the narrow-minded orthodox and the uninitiated. He certainly succeeded, 
partly at least, in covering his pantheistic ideas with an apparel of Qur*anic 
texts and Prophetic traditions—a fact which is largely responsible for the 
controversy which raged throughout the Muslim world regarding his orthodoxy. 
But it is also possible, as we have already remarked, that he was equally con¬ 
vinced of the truth of Islam and of his own philosophical system which was 
verified by his mystical experience. In this case there is no need to talk about 
concealment ideas or intentional complexity of style. 

It would be a mistake to judge ibn *Arabi by the ordinary canons of logic 
He is undoubtedly a thinker and founder of a school of thought, but he is 
pre-eminently a mystic. His mystical philosophy, therefore, represents the 
union of thought and emotion in the highest degree. It is a curious blend of 
reasoned truths and intuitive knowledge. He is ako a man of colossal imagi¬ 
nation. Hk dialectical reasoning is never free from forceful imagery and mystic 
emotions. In fact, his thoiight seems to be working through his imagination 
aD the time. He dreams what he thinks, yet there is a deep under-current of 
reasoning running through. He does not always prove his ideas with a formal 
dialectic, but refers his readers to mystic intuition and imagination as the 
final proof of their validity. The world of imagination for him is a real world; 
perhaps even more real than the external world of concrete objects. It is a 
world in which true knowledge of things can be obtained. His own imagination 
was as active in his dreams as in his wakii^ life. He tells us the dates when and 
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the places where he had the visions, in which he saw prophets and saints and 
discoTirsed with them; and others in which a whole book like the Fiisus was 
handed to him by the Prophet Muhammad who bade him “take it and go 
forth with it to people that they may make use thereof/ He calls this an act of 
revelation or inspiration and claims that many of his books were so inspired/* 
“All that I put down in my books,” he says, “is not the result of thinking or 
discursive reasoning. It is communicated to me through the breathing of the 
angel of revelation in my heart/’^* “All that I have written and what I am 
writing now is dictated to me through the breathing of the divine spirit into 
my spirit. This is my privilege as an heir not as an independent source; for the 
breathing of the spirit is a degree lower than the verbal inspiration.”^* 

Such claims point to a supernatural or supermentfd source by which ibn 
‘Arabi’s writings were inspired. Yet in discussing the problem of revelation 
(hashf and wahi) in general, he emphatically denies all outside supernatural 
agents, and regards revelation as something which springs from the nature of 
man. Here are his own words: 

“So, if any man of revelation should behold an object revealing to him 
gnosis which he did not have before, or giving him something of which 
he had no possession, this ‘object* is his own ‘am (essence) and naught 
besides. Thus from the tree of his ‘self’ he gathers the fruit of his own 
knowledge, just as the image of him who stands before a polished mirror 
is no other than himself.”^® 

Revelation, therefore, is an activity of man’s soul, when all its spiritual 
powers are summoned and directed towards production. It is not due to an 
external agent, neither is it the work of the mind as we usually know it. What 
is sometime seen as an “object” revealing knowledge to an inspired man is 
nothing but a projection of his own “self.” 

Ibn ‘Arabi is quite consistent with himself when he denies an outside source 
of divine inspiration, for man, according to him, like everything else, is in 
one sense divine. So there is no need to assume a duality cf a divine revealer 
and a human receiver of knowledge. 

Another very important aspect of his thought is its digressive character. 
He has offered the world a system of mystical philosophy, but nowhere in his 
books can we find this system explained as a whole or with any appreciable 
degree of unity or cohesion. He goes on from one subject to another with no 
apparent logical connection, pouring out details which he draws from eveiy 
conceivable source. His philosophical ideas are widely spread among this mass 

Fmsus al-Hikam, p. 47. 
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of irrelevant material and one has to pick them up and piece them together. 
That he has a definite system of mystical philosophy is a fact beyond doubt. 
It is hinted at in every page in the Fusus and in many parts of the FtUuI^; 
but the system as a complete whole is to be found in neither. It is extraordinary 
that he admits that he has intentionally concealed his special theory by 
scattering its component parts throughout his books and left the task of 
assembling it to the intelligent reader. Speaking of the doctrine of the super¬ 
elect (by which he means the doctrine of the Unity of all Being), he says: 

“I have never treated it as a single subject on account of its abstruse¬ 
ness, but dispersed it throughout the chapters of my book (the Futuhdt). 
It is there complete but diffused, as I have alreadj^ said. The intelligent 
reader who understands it will be able to recognize it and distinguish it 
from any other doctrine. It is the ultimate truth beyond which there is 
nothing to obtain:.”^* 

The third aspect of his thought is its eclectic character. Although he may 
rightly claim to have a philosophy of religion of his own, many of the com¬ 
ponent elements of this philosophy are derived from Islamic as well as non* 
Islamic sources. He had before him the enormous wealth of Muslim sciences 
as well as the treasures of Greek thought which were transmitted through 
Muslim philosophers and theologians. In addition, he was thoroughly familiar 
with the literature of earlier Sufis, From all these sources he borrowed what¬ 
ever was pertinent to his system; and with his special technique of interpre¬ 
tation he brought whatever he borrowed into line with his own ideas. He read 
into the technical terms of traditional philosophy and theology—as he did 
with the Qur’anic terms—^totally different meanings. He borrowed from Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, Philo, and the Neo-Platonists terms of which he foxmd 
equivalents in the Qur’an or in the writings of the Sufis and Scholastic Theo¬ 
logians. All were used for the construction and defence of his own philo¬ 
sophy from which he never wavered. 


C 

CONTROVERSY ABOUT HIS ORTHODOXY 

There has never been in the whole history of Islam another man whose 
faith has been so much in question. The controversy over ibn ‘Arabics ortho¬ 
doxy spread far and wide, and occupied the minds of the Muslims for centuries. 
We may even say that some traces of it are still to be found. Muslim scholars 
in the past were not concerned with his philosophy or mysticism as such, but 
with how far his philosophical and mystical ideas were in harmony or 
harmony with the established dogmas of Islam. Instead of studying him 
objectively and impartially, and putting him in the place he deserves in the 
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general frame of Muslim history, they spent so much time and energy in trying 
to prove or disprove his orthodoxy. No work covad have been more futile and 
unrewarding. 

The difference of opinion on this subject is enormoils. By some ibn ‘Arabi 
is considered to be one of the greatest figures of Islam as an author and a 
Sufi, while others regard him as a heretic and impostor. His peculiar style 
perhaps is largely responsible for this. The ambiguity of his language and 
complexity of his thoughts render his ideas almost intractable, particularly 
to those who are not familiar with his intricate ways of expression. He is a 
writer who pays more attention to ideas and subtle shades of mystical feel¬ 
ings than to words. We must, therefore, attempt to grasp the ideas which lie 
hidden beneath the surface of his conventional terminology. Again, we must 
not forget that he is a mystic who expresses his ineffable experience—as most 
mystics do—in enigmatic language. Enigmas are hard to fathom, but they 
are the external expression of the feelings that lie deep in the heart of the 
mystic. 

People who read ibn ‘Arabi’s books with their eyes fixed on the wordf .mis¬ 
understand him and misjudge him. It is these who usually charge him with 
infidelity (Jcufr) or at least with heresy. Others who grasp his real intention 
uphold him as a great mystic and a man of God. A third class suspend their 
judgment on him on the ground that he spoke in a language which is'far 
beyond their ken. They have nothing to say against his moral or religious 
life, for this, they hold, was beyond reproach. 

It seems that the controversy about his religiotis beliefs started when a 
certain Jamal ai-DZn b. al-KhayySt from the Yemen made an appeal to the 
*vJama^ of different parts of the Muslim world asking them to give their opinion 
on ibn ‘Arabi to whom he attributed what Firuzabadi describes as heretical 
beliefs and doctrines which are contrary to the consensus of the Muslim 
community. The reaction caused by the appeal was extraordinarily varied. 
Some writers condemned ibn *Arabi right out; others defended him with 
great zeal. Of this latter class we may mention Firuzabadi, Siraj al-Din ai- 
Makhzumi. al-Siraj al-Balqini, Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Qutb al-Din al-Hamawi, 
al-Qutb al-Shirazi, Fajto al-Din al-Razi, and many others. Both Makhzumi 
and Suyuti wrote books on the subject. They could see no fault with ibn 
‘Arabi except that he was misuiiderstood by people who were not of his 
spiritual rank, Suyuti puts him in a rank higher than that of Junaid when 
he says that he was the instructorof the gnostics Cdrifln) while Junaid was 
the instructor of the initiates (muridln). All these men are unanimous in 
according to ibn ‘Arabi the highest place both in learning and spiritual 
leadership. They recognize in his writings a perfect balance between Shar%'‘ah 
(religious Law) and Haqiqah (the true spirit of the Law), or between the 
esoteric and exoteric aspects of Islam. 

The greatest opposition appeared in the eighth and ninth/fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries when an open war was declared against speculative Sufism 
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in general and that of ibn 'Arabi and ibn al-Farid in particular. The Hanbalite 
ibn Taimiyyah (d. 728/1328), with his bitter tongue and uncompromising 
attitude towards the Sufis, led the attack. He put these two great mystics in 
the same category with Hallaj, Qunawi, ibn Sab'in, Tilimsani, and Kirmani 
as men who believed in incarnation and unification. In this respect, he said, 
they were even worse than the Christians and the extreme Shi'ites.^'^ He does 
not even distinguish between the mystical ravir^s of Sallaj, the deeply emo¬ 
tional utterances of ibn al-Farid, the cold-blooded and almo^ materialistic 
pantheism of Tilimsani, and the monistic theology of ibn 'Arabi. They were 
all guilty of the abominable doctrines of incamationism and pantheism. 
Curiously enough, he was less violent in his criticism of ibn ‘Arabics doctrine 
which, he said, was nearer Islam than any of the others. 

By far the worst enemy of ibn 'Arabi and ibn al-Farid and most insolent 
towards them was Burhan al-Din Ibrahim al-Biqa‘i (d. 858/1454). He devoted 
two complete books to the refutation of their doctrines, not sparing even their 
personal characters. In one of these books entitled Tanbih al-Gkabi ^ala Takflr 
ibn (Drawing the Attention of the Ignorant to the Infidelity of ibn 

‘Arabi) he says: 

“He deceived the true believers by pretending to be one of them. He 
made his stand on the ground of their beliefs; but gradually dragged them 
into narrow comers, and led them by seduction to places where perplexing 
questions are lurking. He is the greatest artist in confusing people; quotes 
authentic traditions of the Prophet, then twists them around in strange 
and mysterious ways. Thus, he leads his misguided followers to his 
ultimate objective which is the complete overthrowing of all religion 
and religious beliefs. The upholders of such doctrines hide themselves 
behind an outward appearance of Muslim ritual such as prayer and 
fasting. They are in fact atheists in the cloaks of monks and ascetics, and 
veritable heretics under the name of Sufis.”^® 

These accusations are unjust as they are unfounded. Ibn ‘Arabi, it is true, 
does interpret the Qur’an and Prophetic traditions in an esoteric manner, and 
he is not the first or the last Sufi to do it, but his ultimate aim is never the 
abandonment of religious beliefs and practices as Biqal maintains. On the 
contrary, he did his utmost to save Islam which he understood in his own 
way. The charge of pretence and hypocrisy is contradicted by the bold and 
fearless language in which ibn ‘Arabi chooses to express himself. He does 
not pretend to be a Muslim in order to please or avoid the wrath of true 
believers to whom Biqa'i refers. He believes that Islam which preaches the 
principle of the unity of God could be squared with bis doctrine of the unity 
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of all Being, and this he openly declares in the strongest terms. He may have 
deceived himself or expressed the mystical union with God in terms of the 
metaphysical theory of the unity between God and the phenomenal world, 
but he certainly^ tried to deceive no one. 

In contrast to Biqal’s terrible accusations, we should conclude by citing 
the words of Balqini who had the highest opinion of ibn ‘Arabi. He says: 

“You should take care not to deny anything that Sbai^ Muhjd al-Ihn 
has said, when he—may God have mercy upon him—plunged deep into 
the sea of gnosis and the verification of truths, mentioned towards the 
end of his life in the Fu^y the FtUnJ^t and the Tariazzuldt —things 
which are fully understood only by people of his rank.” 

D 

INFLUENCE ON FUTURE SUFISM 

Al^ough ibn ‘Arabi was violently attacked by his adversaries for his views 
whk^ they considered unorthodox, his teachings not only survived the 
attacks, but exercised the most profound influence on the course of all future 
Sufism. His admirers in the East, where he spent the greater part of his life, 
called him Shaikh al-AJcbar (the Greatest Doctor), a title which has never 
been conferred-on another Sufi since. It pointed to his exceptional qualities 
both as a great spiritual master and a Sufi author—and it is held to be true 
of him to this^day. He marks the end of a stage where speculative Sufism 
reached its dominating point. The centuries that followed witnessed the rapid 
spread of Sufi orders all over the Muslim world; and Sufism became the popular 
form of Islam with much less theory and more ritual and practice. The 
founders of the Fraternities were better known for their piety and spiritual 
leadership than for their speculation. This is why ibn ‘Arabi’s theosophy and 
mystical philosophy remained unchallenged. They were in fact the only source 
of inspiration to anyone who discoursed on the subject of the Unity of all 
Being, whether in Arabic-speaking countries or in Persia or Turkey. Some 
writers of his own school, such as ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili and ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Ka^ni, did little more than reproduce his ideas in a different form. Other 
schools of Sufis were not entirely free of his influence, at least as far as his 
terminology was concerned. The tremendous commentary of Arusi on Qush&iri*s 
Risdlah, which is the classical model of Sunni Sufism, abounds with ideas and 
terms borrowed from ibn ‘Arabi’s works. 

His influence seems to show itself most markedly in the delightful works 
of the mystic poets of Persia firom the seventh/thirteenth to the ninth/fifteenth 
century. ‘Iraqi, Shabistari, and Jami were all inspired by him. Their wonderful 
odes are in many respects an echo of the ideas of the author of the Fusus 
and the Futuhat, cast into magnificent poetry by the subtle genius of the 
Persian mind. They overflow with the ideas of divine unity and universal love 
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and beauty. God^is described as the source and ultimate ground of all things. 
He is for ever revealii^ Himself in the infinite forms of the phenomenal world. 
The world is created anew at every moment of time; a continual process of 
change goes on, with no repetition and no becoming. The divine light illumi¬ 
nates all particles of Being, just as the divine names have from eternity illumi¬ 
nated the potential, non-existent realities of things. When these realities 
become actualized in space and time, they reflect, like mirrors, the divine 
names which give them their external existence. The phenomenal world is the 
theatre wherein all the divine names are manifested. Man is the only creature 
in whom these names are manifested collectively. 

These are but a few of the many ideas which the mystic poets of Persia 
borrowed from ibn ‘Arabi and to which they gave an endless variety of 
poetical forms. It is said that ‘Iraqi wrote bis Lama'dt after hearing Sadr al-IMn 
Qfinawi’s lectures on the Fusus^ and Jam! who commented on the same book 
wrote his LawdHh in the same strain. The following is an extract from ‘Iraqi’s 
Lama^ai which sums up ibn ‘Arabi’s theory of the microcosm (man); 

“Though Form,” he said, “proclaims me Adam’s eon, 

My true degree a higher place hath won. 

When in the glass of Beauty I behold, 

The Universe my image doth unfold: 

In Heaven’s Sun behold me manifest— 

Each tiny molecrde doth me attest.. .. 

Ocean’s a drop from my pervading Sea, 

Light but a flash of my vast Brilliancy; 

From Throne to Carpet, all that is doth seem 
Nai^ht but a Mote that rides the sunlit Beam. 

When Being’s Veil of Attributes is shed, 

My Splendour o’er a lustrous World is spread. . . .”20 

E 

DOCTRINES 

1. Unity of AU Being. —The most fundamental principle which lies at the 
root of ibn ‘Arabi’s whole philosophy, or rather theologico-philosophical and 
mystical thought, is the principle of the “Unity of All Being” (vxi^dat al- 
wujud). Perhaps the word “pantheism” is not a very happy equivalent, partly 
because it has particular associations in our minds, and also because it does 
not express the full significance of the much wider doctrine of the Unity of 
All Being as understood by our author. From .this primordial conception of 
the ultimate nature of reality all his theories in other fields of philosophy 
follow with an appreciable degree of consistency. 
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Much of the criticism levelled against ibn ‘Arabics position is due to 
the misunderstanding of the role which he assigns to God in his system— 
ar fact which attracted the attention of even ibn Taimiyyah, who distinguishes 
between ibn 'Arabi’s wahdat al-wujud and that of other Muslim pantheists. 
He sa 3 ^ that “ibn ‘Arabics system is nearer to Islam in so far as he discriminates 
between the One who reveals Himself and the manifestations thereof, thus 
establishing the truth of the religious Law and insisting on the ethical and 
theological principles upon which the former Shaikhs of Islam had insisted.”®^ 
In other words, ibn Taimij^ah does not wish to put ibn ‘Arabi in the same 
category with Tilimsani, Isra’ib, and Kirmani whom he condemns as atheists 
and naturalists. 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s pantheism is not a materialistic view of reality. The external 
world of sensible objects is but a fleeting shadow of the Real (aUHaqq), God, 
It is a form of acosmism which denies that the phenomenal has being or mean¬ 
ing apart from and independently of God. It is not that cold-blooded pantheism 
in which the name of God is mentioned for sheer courtesy, or, at the most, 
for logical necessity or consistency. On the contrary, it is the sort of pantheism 
in which God swallows up everything, and the so-called other-than-God is 
reduced to nothing. God alone is the all-embracing and eternal reality. This 
position is summed up in ibn ‘Arabi’s own words: 

“Glory to Him who created all things, being Himself their very essence 

('ainuhay^; 

and also in the following verse: 

“0 Thou Who hast created all things in Thyself, 

Thou unitest that which Thou Greatest. 

Thou Greatest that which existeth inflnitely 

In Thee, for Thou art the narrow and the aU-embracing.”®* 

Reality, therefore, is one and indivisible. We speak of God and the world, the 
One and the many, Unity and multiplicity, and such other terms when we use 
the language of the senses and the imaided intellect. The intuitive knowledge 
of the mystic reveals nothing but absolute unity which—curiously enough— 
ibn *Arabi identifies with the Muslim doctrine of unification (taiilnd). Hence 
the further and more daring identification of his pantheistic doctrine with 
Islam as the religion of imification. 

“Base the 'whole affair of your seclusion (Ichaltoak)^^' he says, “upon facing 
God with absolute unification which is not marred by any (form of) polytheism, 
implicit or explicit, and by denying, with absolute conviction, all causes 
and intermediaries, whole and part, for indeed if you are deprived of such 
tauhid you will surely fall into polytheism.”®® 
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This, in other words, means that the real taukld of God is to face Him alone 
and see nothing else, and declare Him the sole agent of all that exists. But 
such a view points at once to a fact long overlooked by scholars of Muslim 
mysticism, i.e., that Muslim pantheism (vjahdat al-wujud) is a natural— 
though certainly not a logical—development of the Muslim doctrine of tauJild 
(unification). It started with the simple belief that “there is no god other than 
God,” and under deeper consideration of the nature of Godhead, assumed 
the form of a totally different belief, i.e., there is nothing in existence but 
God. In ibn ‘Arabics case, the absolute unity of God, which is the monotheistic 
doctrine of Islam, is consistently interpreted to mean the absolute unity of 
all things in God. The two statements become equivalent, differing only in 
their respective bases of justification- The former has its root in religious 
belief or in theological or philosophical reasoning or both; the latter has its 
final justification in the imitive state of the mystic. We have a glimpse of this 
tendency in the writings of the early mystics of Islam such as Junaid of 
Baghdad and abu Yazid of Bistam, but they speak of loahdat al-^uhiid 
(unity of vision) not of ttmjud (Being), and attempt to develop no philosophical 
system in any way comparable to that of ibn ‘Arabi’s. 

It is sufficiently clear now that according to ibn ‘Arabi reality is an essential 
unity—substance in Spinoza’s sense; but it is also a duality in so far as it 
has two differentiating attributes: Haqq (God) and hhalq (universe). It can 
be regarded from two different aspects. In itself it is the undifferentiated and 
Absolute Being which transcends all spatial and temporal relations. It is a 
bare monad of which nothing can be predicated or known, if by knowledge 
we mean the apprehension of a thing through our senses and discursive reason. 
To know in this sense is to determine that which is known; and determination 
is a form of limitation which is contrary to the nature of the Absolute. The 
Absolute Monad is the most indeterminate of all indeterminates (anhar al- 
nakirdt), the thing-in-itself (al-s^i) as ibn ‘Arabi calls it. 

On the other hand, we can view reality as we know it; and we knov it 
invested with divine names and attributes. In other words, we know it in the 
multiplioity of its manifestations which make up what we call the phenomenal 
world. So, by knowing ourselves and the phenomenal world in general, we 
know reality of which they are particular modes. In ibn ‘Arabi’s own words 
‘Ve”—and this goes for the phenomenal world as well—“are the names by 
which God describes Him self/* We are His names, or His external aspects. 
Our essences are His essence and this constitutes His internal aspect. Hence 
reality is One and many; Unity and multiplicity; eternal and temporal; 
transcendent and immanent. It is capable of receiving and uniting in itself 
all conceivable opposites. Abu Sa‘id al-Kharra^ (d. 277/890) had already dis¬ 
covered this truth when he said that God is known only by uniting all the 
opposites which are attributed to him . “He is called the First and the Last: 
the External and the Internal. He is the Essence of what is manifested and 
of that which remains latent. . . . The Inward says no when the Outward says 
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1 am; and the Outward says no when the Inward says I am, and so in the 
ease of every pair of contraries. The speaker is One, and He is identical with 
the Hearer.”^ 

Thus, ibn 'Arabics thought goes on moving within that closed circle which 
kn^iws nc beginning and no end. Hia thought is circular because reality as 
he envisages it is circular. Every point on the circle is potentially the whole 
of the circle and is capable of manifesting the whole. Looking at the points 
with an eye on the centre of the circle (the divine essence), we can say that each 
point is identical with the essence in one respect, different from it in another 
respect. This explains the verbal contradictions with which ibn ‘Arabics books 
abound. 

Sometimes he comes nearer the philosophers than the mystics when he 
explains the relation between God and the universe. Here we have theories 
reminiscent of the Platonic theory of ideas and the Ighraqi's doctrine of 
intelligible existence (aZ-imtjvd ed-^ihni) and the scholastic theory of the 
identification of substance and accidents (the theory of the Aih‘arite8). “Before 
coming into existence,” he says, “things of the phenomenal world were poten¬ 
tialities in the bosom of the Absolute.” They formed the contents of the 
mind of God as ideas of His future becoming. These intelligible realities are 
what he calls “the fixed prototypes of things” (cd-a^yan al-ih^itah). God’s 
knowledge of them is identical with His knowledge of Himself. It is a state 
of self-revelation or self-consciousness,- in which Grod saw (at no particular 
point of time) in Himself these determinate “forms” of His own essence. But 
they are also later^t states of His mind. So they are both intelligible ideas in 
the divine mind as well as particular modes of the divine essence. Hence the 
a*ydn are identified, on the one hand, with the quiddity (maMyyah) 

of things, and, on the other hand, with their essence (kiirnyyah). The former 
explains the first aspect of the a'ydn as ideas; the latter, their second aspect 
as essential modes. He calls them non-existent in the sense that they have 
no external existence, on the one hand, and no existence apart from the divine 
essence, on the other. They are the prototypes and causes of all external existents 
because they are the potential relations between the divine names as well as 
the potential modes of the divine essence. When these ^tentiallties become 
actualities we have the so-called external world. Yet, there is no real becoming, 
and no becoming in space and tizne. The process goes on from eternity to 
everlastingness. 

This complicated relation between the One and the many is nowhere syste¬ 
matically explained in ibn ‘Arabi’s works, not even in the Fusus. A certain 
formal dialectic can be detected in the .Fwfiw where the author attempts to 
explain his metaphyrsical theory of reality, but the thread of the formal reason¬ 
ing is often interrupted by outbursts of mystic emotion. Ibn *Arabi is essen¬ 
tially a mystic, and in the highest degree a dreamer and fantast as we have 
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already observea. jtie often uses S 3 nxibols and similes in expressing the relation 
between the multiplicity of the phenomenal world and their essential unity. 
The One reveals Himself in the many, he says, as an object is revealed in 
different mirrors, each mirror reflecting an image determined by its nature 
and its capacity as a recipient. Or it is like a source of light from which an 
infinite nxunber of lights are derived. Or like a substance wffich penetrates 
and permeates the forms of existing objects; thus, giving them their meaning 
and being. Or it is like a mighty sea on the surface of which we observe count* 
less waves for ever appearing and disappearing. The eternal drama of existence 
is nothing but this ever-renewed creation (dl’hhp'lq (d-jadtd) which is in reality 
a perpetual process of self-revelation. Or again, he might say, the One is the 
real Being and the phenomenal world is its shadow having no reality in itself. 

But beautiful as they are, such s imil es are very ambiguous and highly mis¬ 
leading. They are at least suggestive of a duality of two beings: God and the 
universe, in a system which admits only an absolute unity. Duality and 
multiplicity are illusory. They are due to our incapacity to perceive the 
essential unity of things. But this oscillation between unity and duality is 
due to confusing the epistemic side of the issue with its ontological side. 
Ontologically, there is but one reality. Epistemically, there are two aspects: 
a reality which transcends the phenomenal world, and a multiplicity of sub¬ 
jectivities that find their ultimate explanation in the way we view reality as 
we know it. To our limited senses and intellects the external world undergoes 
a process of perpetual change and transformation. We call this creation but it 
is in fact a process of self-xmveiling of the One Essence which knows no change. 

2. Notion of Deity ,—In spite of his metaphysical theory of the nature of 
reality, ibn *Arabi finds a place for God in his system. His pantheism, like 
that of Spinoza, is to be distinguished fn>m^he naturalistic philosophy of 
the Stoics and the materialistic atheists. God that figures in his metaphysics 
as an unknowable and incommunicable reality, beyond thought and descrip¬ 
tion, appears in his theology as the object of belief, love, and worship. The 
warmth of religious sentiment displayed in his writings attaches itself to hk 
conception of God in the latter sense which comes close to the monotheistic 
conception of Islam. Indeed he tries his utmost to reconcile the two concep¬ 
tions ; but his God is not in the strict religious sense confined to Islam or any 
other creed. He is not the ethical and personal God of religion, but the essence 
of all that is worshipped and loved in all religions; 

“God has ordained that ye shall worship naught but Him.”*® 

This is interpreted by ibn *Arabi to mean that God has decreed that nothing 
is actually worshipped except Him . This is an open admission of aU kinds of 
worship, so long as the worshippers recognize God behind the external “forms” 
of their gods. They call their gods by this or that name, but the gnostic 
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(al-*drif) calls his God “Allah” which is the most universal of all names of 
God. Particular objects of worship are creations of men’s minds, but God, the 
Absolute, is uncreated. We should not, therefore, confine God to any particular 
form of belief to the exclusion of other forms, but acknowledge Him in all 
forms alike. To limit Him to one form—as the Christians have done~is 
infidelity (kufr); and to acknowledge Him in all forms is the spirit of true 
religion. This universal religion which preaches that all worshipped objects 
are forms of One Supreme Diety is the logical corollary of ibn ‘Arabi’s meta¬ 
physical theory that reality is ultimately one. But it has its deep roots in mysti¬ 
cism rather than in logic. It is nowhere better expressed than in the following 
verse: 


“People have different beliefs about God 
But I behold all that they believe.”*' 


And the verse: 

“My heart has become the receptacle of every ‘form’; 

It is a pasture for gazelles and a convent for Christian monks. 

And a temple for idols, and pilgrims’ Ka‘bah, 

And the Tablets of the Torah, and the Book of the Qur’fin. 

I follow the refigion of love whichever way its camels take, 

For this is my religion and my faith. 

So, all paths lead to one straight path which leads to Grod. It would be a 
gross mistake to think that ibn ‘Arab! approves of the worship of stones and 
stars and other idols, for these as far as his philosophy is concerned are 
non-existent or mere fabrications of the human mind. The real God is not a 
tangible object; but one who reveals Himself in the heart of the gnostic. 
There alone He is beheld. 

^nUs shows that ibn ‘Arabi’s theory of religion is mystical and not strictly 
philosophical. It has its root in his much wider theory of divine love. The 
ultimate goal of all mysticism is love; and in ibn ‘Arabi’s mystical system in 
particular, it is the full realization of the union of the lover and the Beloved. 
Now, if we look deeply into the nature of worship, we find that love forms its 
very basis. To worship is to love in the extreme. No object is worshipped 
unless it is invested with some sort of love; for love is the divine principle 
which binds things together and pervades all beings. This means that the 
highest manifestation in which God is worshipped is love. In other words, 
universal love and rmiversal worship are two aspects of one and the same 
fact. The mystic who sees God (the Beloved) in eveiything worships Him in 
everything. This is summed up in the following verse: 


** F.utu^f Vol, HI, p. 175. 

Tarjum&n pp. 30-40. 
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“I swear by the' reality of Love that Love is the Cause of all love. 

Were it not for Love (residing) in the heart, Love (God) would not 
be worshipped.”^* 

This is because Love is the greatest object of worship. It is the only thing 
that is worshiped for its own sake. Other things are worshiped through it. 

God, as an object of worship, therefore, resides in the heart as the supreme 
object of love. He is not the efficient cause of the philosophers or the transcen¬ 
dent God of the Mu‘tazilites, He is in the heart of His servant and is nearer 
to him than his jugular yein.^^ *‘My heaven and my earth contain Me not,” 
says the Prophetic tradition, “but I am contained in the heart of My servant 
who is a believer.” 

3. God and Man. —It was Husain b. Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) who 
first laid down the foundation for the theory that came to be known in the 
writings of ibn ‘Arabi and ^Abd al-Karim al-Jili as the Theory of the Perfect 
Man. In the final form in which ibn ‘Arabi cast it, it played a very important 
role in the history of Muslim mysticism. Hallaj’s theory was a theory of 
incarnation based on the Jewish tradition which states that “God created 
Adam in His own image”—a tradition which the Sufis attributed to the Pro¬ 
phet. He distinguished between two natures in man: the divine (al-ldhiU^ 
and the human (al-noMU). The two natures are not united but fused, the one 
into the other, as wine is fused into water. Hius for the first time in the history 
of Islam a divine aspect of man was recognized, and man was regarded as a 
unique creature not to be compared with any other creature on account of 
his divinity. 

The Hallajian idea was taken up by ibn ‘Arabi, but completely transformed 
and given wider application. First, the duality of Idhut and nmut became a 
duality of aspects of one reality, not of two independent natures. Secondly, 
they were regarded as actually present not only in man but in everytliing what¬ 
ever; the ndsiU being the external aspect of a thing, the IdhiU, its internal 
aspect. But God who reveals Himself in aD phenomenal existence is revealed 
in a most perfect and complete way in the form of the perfect man, who is 
best represented by prophets and ^ints. This forms the main theme of the 
Fusua al-Hikam and al^Tadbirdi al-Ildhlyyah of ibn ‘Arabi, but many of its 
aspects are dealt with in his Futufidi and other works. Each one of the twenty- 
seven chapters of the Fnsus is devoted to a prophet who is both a Logos (kali- 
mah) of God and a representative of one of the divine names. They are also 
cited as examples of the perfect man. The Logos par tzcdhnct is the Prophet 
Muhammad or rather the reality of Muhammad, as we shall see later. 

So man in general—and the perfect man in particular—is the most perfect 
manifestation of Cknl. The universe wliich, like a mirror, reflects the divine 
attributes and names in a multiplicity of forms, manifests the^ separately 

Ftisua, p. 194. 

Qur’an, i, 15. 
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or analytically. Man alone manifests these attributes and names collectively 
or synthetically. Hence he is called the microcosm and the honoured epitome 
(al~rmihh/tasar al-shcirlf) and the most universal being (al-lcaun al-jdmi'), who 
comprises all realities and grades of existence- In him alone the divine pre¬ 
sence is reflected, and through him alone God becomes conscious of Himself 
and His perfection. Here are ibn ‘Arabfs own words: 

*‘God, glory to Him, in respect of His most beautiful names, which are 
beyond enumeration, willed to see their a^yan (realities), or if you wish 
you may say, His (own) *ayn, in a Universal Being which contains the 
whole affair—^inasmuch as it is endowed with all aspects of existence— 
and through which (alone) His mystery is revealed to Hims elf: for a 
vision which consists in a thing seeing itself by means of itself is not the 
same as that of the thing seeing something else which serves as a udrror— 
Adam was the veiy essence of the polishing of this mirror, and the spirit 
of this form (i.e,, the form in which God has revealed Himself: which is 
man).’^»» 

Here ibn 'Arabi almost repeats the words of Hallaj wko says: 

“God looked iAto eternity, prior to all things, contemplated the 
essence of His splendour, and then desired to project outside Himself 
His supreme joy and love with the object of speaking to them. He also 
created an image of Hims^ with all His attributes and nanies* This 
image was Adam whom God glorified and exalted.”®^ 

Yet, the difference betweep the two thinkers is so fundamental. Hallaj is 
an incamationist; ibn ‘Arabi, a pantheist. On man as the microcosm he says: 

^^The spirit of the Great Existent (the Universe) 
la this small existent (man). 

Without it God would not have said: 

T am the greatest and the omnipotent.* 

Let not my contingency veil thee. 

Dr my death or resurrection, 

For if thou examinest me, 

I am the great and the all-embracing. 

The eternal through my essence, 

And the temporal are manifested. 

This is why mSin deseiwes the high honour and dignity of being God*s vice¬ 
gerent on earth—a rank which God has denied all other creatures including 
the angels. This superior rank goes not to every individual man, for some 


p. 48. 
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men are even lower than the beasts, but to the perfect man alone, and this 
for two reasons: 

a) He is a perfect manifestation of God in virtue of unit\ in himself, of all 
God*s attributes and names. 

b) He knows God absolutely through realizing in some sort of experience 
his essential oneness with Him. 

Here ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical theory of man coincides vith the theory of 
mysticism. 

4. Ethical and Religiotis Implications .—^We have already pointed out that 
ibn ‘Arabrs pantheistic theory of the nature of reality is the pivot round 
which the whole of his system of thought turns. Some aspects of this philo¬ 
sophy have been explained; and it remains now to show its bearing on his 
attitude towards man’s ethical and religious life. 

Everything in ibn ‘Arabi’s world is subject to rigid determinism. On the 
ontological side we have seen that phenomenal objects are regarded as the 
external manifestations of their latent realities and determined bv their own 
laws. Everything is what it is from eternity and nothing can change it, not 
even God Himself. “What you are in your state of latency (tkiibut) is what 
you will be in yoiu' realized existence (zuhur),"" is the fimdamental law of 
existence. It is self-determinism or self-realization in which freedom plays no 
part either in God’s actions or in those of His creatures. Moral and religious 
phenomena are no exception. God decrees things in the sense that He knows 
them as they are in their latent states, and pre-judges that they should come 
out in the forms in which He knows them. So He decrees nothing which lies 
outside their nature. This is the mystery of predestination (sirr al-qadar).^^ 

Belief and unbelief, sinful and lawful actions, are all determined in this 
sense and it is in this sense also that men are the makers of their own destiny 
for which, ibn ‘Arabi says, they are responsible. “We are not unjust to them,” 
says God, “but it is they who are unjust to themselves.” “I am not unjust 
to My servants.”®^ On this ibn ‘Arabi comments as follows: “1 (God) did 
not ordain infidelity (kufr) which dooms them to misery, and then demand 
of them that which lies not in their power. Nay, I deal with them only as I 
know them, and I know them only as they are in themselves. Hence if there 
be injustice they are the imjust. SimOarly, I say to them nothing except that 
which My essence has decreed that I should say; and My essence is known 
to Me as it is in respect of My saying this or not saying that. So 1 say nothing 
except what I know that I should say. It is Mine to say, and it is for them 
to obey or not to obey after hearing My command.”®® 

There is, therefore, a difference between obeying one’s ov/n nature and 
obeying the religious command, a distinction which was made long before 


33 Ibid., p. 131. 

3* Qur’an, xxii, 10. 
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ibn ‘Arabi by Hallaj. On the one hand, all men—indeed all creatures—obey 
their own law which he calls the creative law (al-amr aUtakmni). On the 
other, some obey and others disobey the religious Law (al-amr al-takUfi). The 
first is in accordance with God’s creative will (al-rmshlyyah) which brings 
things into existence in the forms in which they are eternally predetermined. 
The second is something imposed from without for some ulterior reason, 
ethical, religious, or social. Ever 3 ^hing obeys the creative commands in res¬ 
ponse to its own nature, and by so doing obeys God’s will, regardless of whether 
this obedience is also obedience or disobedience to the religious or ethical 
command. When Pharaoh disobeyed Grod and Iblis (Satan) refused the divine 
command to prostrate himself before Adam, they were in fact obeying the 
creative command and carrying out the will of God, although from the point 
of view of the religious command they were disobedient. To express the same 
thing in different words, an action-in-itself, i.e., irrespective of any form 
whatever, is neither good nor evil, neither religious nor irreligious. It is just 
an action pure and simple. It comes under one or another of these categories 
when it is judged by religious or ethical standards. 

The whole theory reduces obedience and disobedience in the religious sense 
to a mere formality, and denies moral and religious obligations. It tells us that 
man is responsible for his actions, but affirms that he is not a free agent to 
will his actions. Responsibility and complete absence of freedom do not go 
together. Theoretically, there are different alternatives out of which man 
may choose his actions, but according to this theory he is so created that he 
chooses the only alternative which is determined by his own necessary laws. 
So he actually chooses nothing and has no more freedom than a stone falling 
down to the earth in obedience to its own law. 

Thus, we go on moving within that closed circle of thougnt which is so 
typical of ibn ‘Arabi’s reasoning. He has one eye on his pantheistic doctrine 
with all that it entails, and the other on Islamic teachings, and oscillates 
between the two all the time. His pantheistic doctrine implies that God 
is the Ultimate Agent of all actions, and Islam insists on the moral and reli¬ 
gious responsibility of man for his actions. The two conflicting points of view 
cannot be reconciled, and ibn ‘Arabi’s way of reconciling them is full of 
paradoxes. He is more consistent when he says that aU actions are created by 
Grod and there is no real difference between the Commander and the command¬ 
ed.^® There is no real servantship (^vhvdlyyah), for the servant is one who 
carries out the commands of his master. But in reality the servant of G^d is 
a mere locus (mahaU) through which God’s creative power acts. So the servant 
is the Lord and the Lord is the servant.®’ 

This seems to contradict what we have already said, i.e., that, according 
to ibn ‘Arabi, actions belong to man and spring directly from his nature in a 

Futuhat^ Vo]. II, p. 286. 
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determined way, ActuaUy, there is no contradiction when we think of the 
distinction he makes between the One and the many. In fact, all his paradoxes 
can be solved when considered in the light of this distinction. When he says 
that God is the doer of all actions, he is regarding the question from the point 
of view of the One, for God’s essence is the essence of men to whom actions 
are attributed. And when he asserts that men are the doers of their actions, 
he is regarding the question from the point of view of the many. 

Having reduced obligation, obedience, disobedience, and similar other con¬ 
cepts to mere formal relations, it was natural enough for him to give the 
concepts of punishment and reward a positive content. Heaven and hell and 
all the eschatological matters connected with them are described in the 
minutest details, but no sooner does he give a constructive picture of one of 
them than he uses his allegorical method of interpretation to explain it away. 
His method bears some remarkable resemblance to that of the Isma'ilians 
and the Carmathians, used for the same purpose. All eschatological terms such 
as punishment, reward, purgatory, the Balance, the Bridge, intercession, 
heaven, hell, and so on, are regarded as representations of states of man, 
and corporealizations of ideas. What we learn from Tradition, he says, are 
words, and it is left to us to find out what is meant by them,®* i.e., to read 
into them whatever meaning we please. This is precisely what ibn ‘Arabi him¬ 
self has done. Heaven and hell, according to him, are subjective states, not 
objective realities. Hell is the realization of the individual “self”; it is self¬ 
hood. Heaven is the realization of the essential unity of all things. There is 
no real difference between the two. If any, the difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. Salvation is the ultimate end of all. Speaking of the people of 
hell and heaven, ibn ‘Arabi says; — 

“Nothing remains but the FulfiUer of Promise alone; 

The threat of God has no object to be seen. 

When they enter the Abode of Misery they experience 
Pleasure wherein lies a bliss so different 
From that of the Gardens of Everlastingness. 

It is all the same; the difference is felt at the beatific vision.”®® 

This means that when the truth is known and €rod reveals Himself as He 
really is, everyone, whether in heaven or in hell, will know his position, i.e., 
will know how near or how far he is from the truth. Those who fully realize 
their essential oneness with Grod are the blessed ones who will go to paradise. 
Those who are veiled from the truth are the damned ones who will go to hell. 
But both parties will enjoy in their respective abodes happiness proportionate 
to their degree of knowledge. 


Futuhat^Vol. I, p. 412, 11. 4ff. 
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F 

CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to give a bird’s-eye view 
of a tremendously vast field. We have concentrated on the most important 
features of ibn ‘Arabi’s life and thought; many - important facts have of 
necessity been omitted for lack of space. If ibn ‘Arab! experienced—as we 
must assume he did—some sort of strain while writing his mystical philosophy, 
we are placed under greater strain while writing about him. There is more 
than one way of interpreting his ideas and fathoming his intricate and 
obscure style. This makes it possible for scholars to give not only different 
but conflicting accounts of his teachings. The present accoimt deals with 
him as a thoroughgoing pantheist who tried his best to reconcile his pantheistic 
doctrine with Islam. In doing so he had to read new meanings into the tradi¬ 
tional Muslim concepts, and change Islam from a positive into a mystic religion. 
It is true he never lost sight of the idea of Godhead, but his God is not the 
transcendent God of revealed religions, but the Absolute Being who manifests 
Himself in every form of existence, and in the highest degree in the form of 
man. People may agree or disagree with some of his theories, but the fact re¬ 
mains that in productioii and influence he is the greatest Arabic-speaking 
mystic Islam has ever produced. It has been said that he has annulled religion 
in the orthodox sense in which it is usually understood. This is not altogether 
true. He has done away’ with a good many concepts which were so narrowly 
understood by Muslim jurists and theologians, and offered in their place 
other concepts which are much deeper in their spirituality and more compre¬ 
hensive than those of any of his Muslim predecessors. His ideas about the 
universality of everything—being, love, religion—^may be considered land¬ 
marks in the history of human thought. 
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Part 3, THE “PHILOSOPHERS” 


Those who were mainly interested in philosophy and science and 

were greatly influenced by Greek thought) 


Chapter XXI 

4L-KINDI 

A 

LIFE 

Al-Kindi (c. 185/801-c, 260/873) was the first Muslim philosopher. Philo¬ 
sophical studies in the second/eighth century were in the hands of Christian 
Syriacs, who were primarily physicians. They started, through encourage¬ 
ment by the Caliph, to translate Greek writings into Arabic. Being the 
first Arab Muslim to study science and philosophy, al-Kindi was rightly called 
“the Philosopher of the Arabs/' 

His full name is: abu Yusuf Ya^qub ibn Isba-q ibn al-Sabbah ibn ‘Imran ibn 
Ismail ibn al-Ash‘atb ibn Qais al-Kindi. Kindah was one of the great Arab 
tribes before Islam. His grandfather al-A8h‘ath ibn Qais adopted Islam and 
was considered one of the Companions (SahSbah) of the Prophet. Al-A§h‘ath 
went with some of the pioneer Muslims to al-Kufah, where he and his descend¬ 
ants lived. Ishaq ibn al-Sabbah, al-Kindi*s father, was GJovemor of al-Kufab 
during the reign of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs al-Mahdi and al-Rashid. Most 
probably al-Kindi was bom in the year 185/801,* a decade before the death oi 
ai-Rasfed. 

Al-Kufah and al-Basrah, in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, 
were the two rivalling centres of Islamic culture. Al-Kufah was more inciin^ 
to rational studies; and in this intellectual atmosphere, al-Kindi passed bis 
early boyhood. He learnt the Qur’an by heart, the Arabic grammar, literature, 
and elementary arithmetic, all of which formed the curriculum for all 
Muslim children. He, then, studied Fiqh and the new-born discipline called 
Kaldm. But it seems that he was more interested in sciences and philo¬ 
sophy, to which he consecrated the rest of his life, especially after he went to 
Baghdad. A complete knowledge of Greek science and philosophy required 
proficiency in Greek and Syriac languages into which latter many Greek works 
had already been translated. It seems that al-Kindi learnt Greek, but 

1 Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq, following de Boer, gives this date. On the biography 
of al-Kindi the best article is that of Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq m Failasuf al-^Arab 
w-al-Mu'aUimal-Thdni, Cairo, 1945, pp. 7-50. See also AhmedFouadEl-Ehwany’s 
“Introduction” to the edition of al-Kindf’s treatise on “First Philosophy,” Cairo, 
1948, pp, 3-49, and abu Ridah’s “Introduction” to Rasa'il al-Kindiy Cairo, 1950, 

pp. 1-80. 
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certainly he mastered the Syriac language from which he translated several 
works. He also revised some of the Arabic translations, such as al-Himsi’s 
translation of Plotinus* Enneads, which passed to the Arabs as one of the 
writings of Aristotle. Al-Qifti, the biographer, says that “al-Kindi translated 
many philosophical books, clarified their difficulties, and summarized their 
deep theories.”^ 

In Baghdad he was connected with al-Ma’mun, aI-Mu*tasiin, and the latter’s 
son Ahmad. He was nominated tutor of Ahmad ibn al-Mu‘tasim, to whom he 
dedicated some of his important writings. Ibn Nabatah says: “Al-Kindi and 
his writings embellished the empire of al-Mu‘ta8im.”® He flourished also under 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil (r. 232'-247/847-861). A story related by ibn abi 
Usaibi‘ah indicates the great fame of aJ-Kindi at that time, his advanced 
knowledge, and his famous private library. This is the full account; “Muham¬ 
mad and Ahmad, the sons of Musa ibn Shakir, who lived during the reign of 
al-Mutawakkil, were conspiring against everyone who was advanced in know¬ 
ledge. They sent a certain Sanad ibn ‘Ali to Baghdad so that he might get 
al-Kindi away from al-Mutawakkil. Their conspiracies succeeded to the,point 
that al-Mutawakkil ordered al-Kindi to be beaten. His whole library was 
confiscated and put in a separate place, labelled as the ‘KLindian library.*”* 

Al-Kindi’s notoriety for avarice was equal to his fame for knowledge. This 
bad repute was due to al-Jahi?’s caricature of him in his Kitab al-BuMoM** 
However, al-Kindi lived a luxurious life in a house, in the garden of which 
he bred many curious animals. It seems that he lived aloof iri>m society, even 
from his neighbours. An interesting story related by al-Qifti shows that al- 
Kindi lived in the neighbourhood of a wealthy merchant, who never knew 
that al-Kindi was an excellent physician. Once the merchant’s son was attacked 
by sudden paralysis and no physician in Baghdad was able to cure him. Some¬ 
one told the merchant that he lived in the neighbourhood of the most brilliant 
philosopher, who was very clever in ciuing that particular illness. Al-Kindi 
cured the paralyzed boy by music. 

B 

WORKS 

Most of his niunerous works (numbering about 270) are lost. Ibn al-Nadim 
and following him al-Qifti classified his writings, most of which are short 
treatises, into sevente^ groups: (1) philosophical, (2] lo^cal, (3) arithmetical, 
(4) globular, (5) musical, (6) astronomical, (7) geometrical, (8) spherical, (9) 
medical, (10) astrological, (11) dialectical, (12) psychological, (13) political, 
(14) causal (meteorol<^cal), (15) dimensional, (16) on first things, (17) on the 
species of some metals, chemicals, etc. 

* Al-Qifti, TdriM al-Hukamd\ Cairo ed., p. 241, 

* Ibn Nabatah, S^rh RisCUah Ibn Zaidun^ Cairo, p. 113. 

* Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah, Tabaqdt ol’Atibbd'f Cairo, Vol. I, p. 207. 
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This accoTint shows to what extent al-BIindi’s knowledge was encyclopedic. 
Some of his scientific works were translated by Gerard of Cremona into Latin 
and influenced very much the thought of medieval Europe. Cardano considered 
him to be one of the twelve greatest minds. 

Scholars studied al-Kindi, until his Arabic treatises were discovered and 
edited, merely on the basis of the extant Latin translations, ffis De Medici- 
narum Compositarum Oradibus was published in 938/1531. Albino Nagy^ in 
1315/1897 edited the medieval translations of these treatises: De inMlectu; 
De SomTio et uisione ; De quinque esseviiis ; Liber irUroductorivs in artem hgicae 
demonstrationis . 

Since the discovery of some of his Arabic manuscripts, a new light has been 
thrown on al-Kin(M*s philosophy. A compendium containing about 25 treatises 
was foimd by Ritter in Istanbul. Now they have all been edited by different 
scholars, Walzer, Rosenthal, abu Ridah, and Ahmed Fouad El-Ehwany.® There 
are other short treatises discovered in Aleppo, but they have not yet been 
edited. It has become possible, to a certain extent, to analyse al-Kindi’s philo¬ 
sophy on more or less sure grounds. 


C 

PHILOSOPHY 

It was due to al-Kindi that philosophy came to be acknowledged as a part 
of Islamic culture. The early Arab historians called him “the Kulosopher 
of the Arabs” for this reason. It is true that he borrowed his ideas from Neo- 
Platonic Aristotelianism, but it is also true that he put those ideas in a new 
context. By conciliating Hellenistic heritage with Islam he laid the foimdations 
of a new philosophy. Indeed, this conciliation remained for a long time the 
chief feature of this philosophy. Furthermore, al-Kindi, specializing in aU the 
sciences known at his time— o( which his writings give sufficient evidence— 
made philosophy a comprehensive study embracing all sciences. Al-Farabi, ibn 
Sina, and ibn Kushd were first scientists and then philosophers. For this reason 
ibn al-Nadim placed al-£andi in the class of natural philosophers. This is his 
full account: “Al-Kindi is the best man of his time, unique in his knowle<^e of 
all the ancient sciences. He is called the PhOosopher of the Arabs. His books 
deal with different sciences, such as logic, philosophy, geometry, arithmetic, 

^ Albino Nagy, Die philoeophischen Abhai%dlungen des al-Kindi, 1897. 

• Ahmed Fouad El-Ehwany edited his important and long treatise on “First 
Philosophy” in 1948; his De InteUectu with Kitab al-Nafs of ifea Bushd in 1950; 
his treatise “On the Soul” in al-Kitdb^ 1949. 

Abu Ridah edited all the treatises in two volumes in Cairo, the first in 1950, the 
second in 1953. M. Guidi and R. Walzer edited in 1940 his treatise “On the Num¬ 
ber of Aristotle’s Books,” and translated it into the Italian, in Beale Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei^ ser. VI, Vol.VI, fasc. 5. Rosenthal in 1956 edited in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Sodety^ Vol. LXXVI, No. 1, pp. 27-31, his treatise “On 
Atmospheric Phenomena” (Bisalah fi Ahddih al-Jaww). 
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astronomy etc have connected him with the natural philosophers because 
of his prominence in science/*’ 

Philosophy is the knowledge of truth. Muslim philosophers, like the Greek, 
believed that truth is something over and above experience; that it lies 
immutable and eternal in a supernatural world. The definition of philosophy 
in al-Kindfs treatise on “First Philosophy” runs like this; “Philosophy is 
the knowledge of the reality of things within man*s possibility, because the 
philosopher’s end in his theoretical knowledge is to gain truth and in his 
practical knowledge to behave in accordance with truth.” At the end of the 
treatise, God is qualified by the term “truth/* which is the objective of philo¬ 
sophy, “The True One (aUWdhid al-Haq) is, then, the First, the Creator, 
the Sustainer of ail that He has create ....*’ This view is borrowed from 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, but the Xfnmovabie Mover of Aristotle is substituted 
by the Creator. This difference constitutes the core of the Kindian system. 

Philosophy is classified into two main divisions: theoretical studies, which 
are physics, mathematics, and metaphysics; and practical studies which are 
ethics, economics, and politics. A later writer, quoting al-Kindi, gives the 

jssification as follows: “Theory and practice are the beginning of the virtues. 
1 .ach one of the two is divided into the physical, mathematical, and theological 
parts. Practice is divided into the guidance of one’s self, that of one’s house, 
and that of one’s city/’® Jbn Nabata, quoting also al-Kindi, mentions only 
the theoretical divisions. “The philosophical sciences are of three kinds: the 
first in teaching (la*Um) is mathematics which is intermediate in nature; the 
second is physics, which is the last in nature; the third is theology which is 
the highest in nature.”® The priority of mathematics goes back to Aristotle, 
but the final sequence of the three sciences beginning with physics came from 
the later Peripatetics. Most probably al-Kindi was following Ptolemy, who gave 
a division of sciences in the beginning of Almagest.^^ Mathematics was known 
to the Arabs from that time on as the “first study.” 

The definition of philosophy and its classification, as mentioned above, 
remained traditional in Muslim philosophy. As Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq puts it: 
“This attitude in understanding the meaning of philosophy and its classification 
according to subject-matter directed Muslim philosophy from its very outset. 

First philosophy or metaphysics is the knowledge of the First Cause, be¬ 
cause all the rest of philosophy is included in this knowledge.^^ The method 
followed in the study of first philosophy is the logic of demonstration. From 
now on, logic will be the instrument of the philosophers in their quest for 


^ Ibn al-Nadrm, al'Fihrist, Cairo, p. 255. 

® Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 27. 

9 Ibn Nabatah, op. cit.f p. 125. 

A full discussion of this question is found in the article of Rosenthal referred 
to above. 

Mustafa *Abd al-Raziq, op. dt.j p. 47, 

El'Ehwany. Ed.. Pinst Philosophy,” Cairo, 1948, p. 79 
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truth. Ai-Kindi’s value as a philosopher was debated in ancient times because 
of the lack of logical theory in his system. Sa'id al-Andalusi says: ‘*A1-Kincli 
wrote on logic many books which never became popular, and which people 
never read or used in the sciences, because these books missed the art of 
analysis which is the only way to distinguish between right and wrong in 
every study. By the art of synthesis, which is what Ya‘qub meant by his 
writings, no one can profit, unless he has sure premises from which he can 
make the synthesis.” It is difficult for us to give an exact idea concerning 
this charge until his logical treatises are discovered. But the fact that al-Farabi 
was called the “Second Master” because of his introducing logic as the method 
of thinking in Islamic philosophy^^ seems to corroborate the judgment of 
Said just mentioned. 


D 

HARMONY BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Al-Kindi directed Muslim philosophy towards an accord between philosophy 
and religion.Philosophy depends on reason, and religion relies on revelation. 
Logic is the method of philosophy: faith, which is belief in the realities mention¬ 
ed in the Qur’an as revealed by God to His Prophet, is the way of religion. 
From the very outset, men of religion mistrusted philosophy and the philo¬ 
sophers. Philosophers were attacked for being heretics. Al-Kindi was obliged 
to defend himself against the accusation of religious spokesmen that “the 
acquisition of the knowledge of the reality of things is atheism (kufr)'*^^ In 
his tiim, al-Kindi accused those religious spokesmen for being irreligious and 
traders with religion. “They disputed with good men in defence of the untrue 
position which they had foimded and occupied without any merit only to 
gain power and to trade with religion.”^® 

The accord between philosophy and religion is laid down on the basis of 
three arguments: (1) that theology is part of philosophy; (2) that the pro¬ 
phet’s revelation and philosopliical truth are in accord with each other, and 
(3) that the pursiut of theology is logically ordained. 

PhOosophy is the knowledge of the reality of things, and this knowledge 
comprises theology (ahrubiMyyah), the science of monotheism, ethics, and 
all useful sciences. 

Furthermore, the prophets have ordained the pursuit of truth and practice 
of virtue. “The totality of every useful science and the way to attain it, the 
getting away from anything harmful and taking care against it—the acquisition 
of all this is what the true prophets have proclaimed in the name of God . . . . 


El-Ehwany, Islamic Philosophy, Cairo, 1957, pp, 35-36. 
Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq, op, ciu, p. 47. 

“First Philosophy,” p. 82. 

Ibid. 
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The prophets have proclaimed the unique divinity of God, the practice of the 
virtues accepted by Him, and the avoidance of the vices which are contrary 
to virtues-in-themselves.” 

Again, the pursuit of philosophy is necessary for it “is either necessary 
or it is not necessary. If theologians (those who oppose its pursuit) say that 
it is necessary, they should study it; if they say that it is not necessary, 
they have to.give the reason.for this, and present a demonstration. Giving the 
reason and demonstration is part of the acquisition of the knowledge of reality. 
It is necessary then that they should have this knowledge and realize that 
they must obtain it,”^^ 

In his treatise on “The Number of the Works of Aristotle,” al-Kindi makes 
a sharp distinction between religion and philosophy. The fact that he discussed 
this point in this particular treatise proves that he was comparing the religion 
of Islam with Aristotle’s philosophy. The divine science, which he distinguished 
from philosophy, is Islam as revealed to the Prophet and recorded in the Qur’an. 
CJontrary to his general view that theology is a part of philosophy, here we 
find (1) that theology occupies a rank higher than philosophy; (2) that religion 
is a divine science and philosophy is a human one; (3) that the way of religion 
is faith and that of philosophy is reason; (4) that the knowledge of the prophet 
is immediate and through inspiration and that of the philosopher is by way of 
logic and demonstration. We quote in full this interesting and very important 
passage: 

“If, then, a person does not obtain the knowledge of quantity and quality, 
he will lack knowledge of the primary and secondary substances, so that one 
cannot expect bjm to have any knowledge of the human sciences which are 
acqxured by man through research, effort, and industry. These sciences fall 
short in rank of the divine science (cd-^Um al-ildhi)^^ which is obtained 
without research, effort, and industry, and in no time. This latter knowledge 
is like the knowledge of the prophets, a knowledge bestowed by God; unlike 
mathematics and logic, it is received without research, effort, study, and 
indiistry, and reqxiires no period of time. It is distinct in being obtained 
by the will of God, through the purification and illumination of souls, so that 
they turn towards truth, through fJod’s support, assistance, inspiration, and 
His messages. This knowledge is not a prerogative of all men, but only of the 
prophets. This is one of their miraculous pec\iliartieB, the distinctive sign 
which differentiates them from other human beings. Men who are not 
prophets have no way of attaining knowledge of the secondary substances 
or that of the primary sensible substances and their accidents without 


” Ibid. 

In OrienSf Vol. X, No. 2, 1957, “New Studies on al-Kindi,” Walzer translates 
this term by “divine knowledge,” We guess what is meant in this context is the 
divine science as compared with human science. Guidi and Walzer edited this 
manuscript and translated it into Italian: II Numero dei LibH di AristoUiU. In the 
Italian translation the term is scienza divina which corresponds to divine science. 
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research and industry through logic and mathematics, and without any period 
of time. 

“Hence, men of intelligence draw the evident conclusion that since this^® 
(knowledge) exists, it comes from God; whereas (ordinary) men are unable by 
their very nature to attain to a similar knowledge, because it is above and 
beyond their nature and the devices they use. Thus, they submit themselves 
in obedience and docility to it and faithfully believe in the truth of the message 
of the prophets.”^® 

The Muslims follow the Word of Grod stated in the Qur’an and are convinced 
by its sure arguments. Philosophers refer to logical demonstration, i.e., their 
reason. Philosophical arguments depend on the self-evident first principles of 
demonstration. In al-Kindi’s view, the Qur’anie arguments, being divine, are 
more sure, certain, and convincing than the philosophical arguments which 
are human. The Qur’an gives solutions of some very important problems, 
such as the creation of the world from nothing, and resurrection. Al-Kindi 
holds that the Qur’anic arguments are “beliefs, clear and comprehensive.” 
Thus, they lead to certainty and conviction. Hence, they are superior to the 
philosopher’s arguments. An example of such sure arguments is to be found 
in the answer to the infidels who asked, “Who will be able to give life to bones 
when they have been reduced to dust ?” The answer is: “He who produced 
them originally will give life to them.” 

Thus, al-Kindi opened the door for the philosophical interpretation of the 
Qur’an, and thereby brought about an accord between religion and philosophy. 
In his treatise “The Worship (sujud) of the Primum the verse: 

“Stars and trees are worshipping” is interpreted by reference to the different 
meanings of the word ‘'sajdah.'' It means: (1) prostration in praying; (2) 
obedience; (3) change from imperfection to perfection; (4) following by will 
the order of a person. It is this last meaning that applies to the worship of 
the stars. The heavenly sphere is animated and is the cause of life in the world 
of generation and corruption. The movement of the 'primum mobile is called 
worship (sujM) in the sense that it obeys God. 

To sum up, al-Kindi was the first philosopher in Islam to effect an accord 
between religion and philosophy. He paved the way for al-Faxabi, ibn Sina, 
and ibn Rushd. Two quite different views are given by him. The first 
follows the way of the logicians and reduces religion to philosophy. The second, 
considering religion a divine science, raises it above philosophy. This divine 
science can be known by a prophetic faculty. However, through philosophic 
interpretation religion becomes conciliated with philosophy. 


“This” either refers to the divine science, the divine knowledge of the prophet, 
or the prophetic faculty. Walzer in his translation of this passage gives the lattei 
interpretation. Cf. Ori&ais, p, 206. 

M. Guidi and R. Walzer, op. cit., p. 395. Except at some places, we follow in 
the main the translation given by Walzer in OrienSf p. 206. 
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E 


GOD 

An adequate and sure knowledge of God is the final objective of philosophy. 
PhUosophy by its very name was a Greek study. For this, reason, al-Bandi 
made a great effort to transmit Greek philosophy to the Arabs. As Rosenthal 
rightly puts it: '‘Al-Kindi himself states that he considered it his task to 
serve as an Arab transmitter and interpreter of the ancient heritage.*’®^ In 
Theon’s commentary on the Almagest of Ptolemy, we find God described 
as immutable, simple, of invisible nature, and the true cause of motion. 
Al-Kdndi in his treatise ahSiiid^al al-*Vz7na^^ paraphrases the same idea. Ht 
says: “For God, great is His praise, is the reason and agent of this motion, 
being eternal (qadim)^ He cannot be seen and does not move, but in fact 
causes motion without moving Himself. This is His description for those 
who understand Him in plain words: He is simple in that He cannot be 
dissolved into something simpler; and He is indivisible because He is not 
composed and composition has no hold on Him, but in fact He is separate 
from the visible bodies, since He ... is the reason of the motion of the 'visible 
bodies.”®® 

Simplicity, indivisibility, invisibility, and causality of motion are the divine 
attributes stated by Theon. When al-Kindi mentions them he is simply a 
transmitter of the Hellenistic conception of God. The originality of al-Kindi 
lies in his conciliation of the Islamic concept of Grod with the philosophical 
ideas which were current in the later Neo-Platonism. 

The basic Islamic notions concerning God are His unieity, His act of creation 
from nothing, and the dependence of all creatures on Him. These attributes 
are stated in the Qur'an in a manner which is neither philosophical nor 
dialectical. Al-Kindi qualifies God in new terms. God is the true one. He is 
transcendent and can be qualified only by negative attributes. “He has no 
matter, no form, no quantity, no quality, no relation; nor is He qualified by 
any of the remaining categories (al-maqiUdt).^ He has no genus, no differentia, 


Rosenthal, "Al-Kindi and Ptolemy,*’ Studi Orientalistidt Vbl. H, Roma, 
1956, p. 455. The view that al-Kindi was not a true philosopher, but simply a 
translator, was held by some ancient writers. Madkour, in his book La Place 
d*Al-Fdrabi dans VEcoU PhUosophique Musulmane, considers him rather a mathe¬ 
matician. Abu Bidah, in his “Introduction” to considers him to be a 

true philosopher in the full sense of the term. We rather adhere to Rosenthal’s view. 
Cf. Ahmed Fouad El-Ehwauy’s “Introduction” to al-Kindj’s “First Philosophy.” 

** This treatise is not yet edited, Rosenthal, in the above article on “Al-Kindi 
and Ptolemy,” gave some excerpts and analysed it. 

** Rosenthal, “Al-Kindi and Ptolemy,” Stiidi OrienteUisticit p. 449. The author 
has compared Ptolemy’s text with both Theon’s commentary and al-Kindi’s text. 

With abu RIdah we understand this term to be intelligibles or concepts ((d- 
ma^qyldt), but categories is more suitable in this context. 
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no species, no proprium, no accident. He is immutable. . . . He is, therefore, 
absolute oneness, nothing but oneness (wahdah). Everything else is multipie.”^^ 

To understand the position of al-Kindi, we must refer to the Traditionalists 
and the Mu'tazilites. The Traditionalists—^ibn Hanbal was one of their chief 
representatives—^refused to interpret the attributes of God. They simply called 
them “the names of God.” When, for example, ibn Hanbal was asked whether 
the Qur’an, being the Word of God, is eternal (qadlm) or created (ma kMuq). 
he gave no answer. His only answer was that the Qur’an is the Word (kalam) 
of God. The Traditionalists accepted the literal meaning of the Scripture, i.e. 
without any farther interpretation. 

The Mu‘tazilites, such as were the contemporaries of al-Kindi, rationally 
interpreted the attributes of God to establish His absolute unicity. They solved 
the problem on the basis of the relation between the essence (dhdt) of God 
and His attributes (si fat). The main attributes in their view amount to three: 
knowledge, power, and will. These they negate, for, if affirmed of God, they 
would entail plurality in His essence. The Mu‘tazilites and the philosophers, 
shared this denial of the divine attributes. Al-Qbazali rightly says in the 
TahdftU al'Faldsifah that “the philosopher agree exactly as do the Mu‘tazilites 
that it is impossible to ascribe to the First Principle knowledge, power, and 
wili,”2« 

Al-Kindi, the first philosopher in Islam, followed the Mu'tazilites in their 
denial of the attributes. But his approach to the solution of the problem is 
quite different. First, it is not the essence of God and His attributes with which 
he is concerned; it is rather the predicability of the categories—as we have 
seen above—^to the substance of God. Secondly, all things can be defined, 
hence known, by giving their genera and differentiae, except Grod who has 
neither genus nor differentia. In other terms, al-Kindi foUows in his quest 
the ‘‘way of the logicians.” 

The Kindian arguments for the existence of God depend on the belief in 
causality. Everything that comes to be must have a cause for its existence. 
The series of causes are finite, and consequently there is a prime cause, or the 
true cause, which is God. Causes, enumerated by Aristotle, are the material, 
the formal, the efficient, and the final. In al-Kindi’s philosophy, as repeated 
in many of his treatises, God is the efficient cause. 

There are two kinds of efficient causes; the first is the true efficient cause 
and its action is creation from nothing (ibda'). All the other efficient causes are 
intermediate, i.e., they are produced by other causes, and are themselves the 
causes of other effects- They are called so by analogy; in fact, they are not 
true causes at all. Only God is the true efficient cause. He acts and is never 
acted upon. 


26 “First Philosophy,” p. 141; in abu Ridah’s edition, p. 160. The term wahdah 
means either unity or oneness, but in this context it is oneness. 

Van den Bergh, The Incoherence of the Incoherence^ London, 1954, Vol. I, p, 186. 
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Given that the world is created by the action of ibda' in no time, it must 
be in need of a creator, i.e., God. Nothing which is created is eternal; God 
alone is eternal. Beings come to be and pass away. This is clear in the 
case of corporeal sensibles which are in perpetual flux and change. Also the 
world as a whole, the celestial bodies, and the universals, such as genera and 
species, are not eternal, because they are finite and composed. Everything 
which is finite in space and time is not eternal. The notion of infinity occupies 
an important place in the phil<^phy of al-Kindi, and will be discussed later 
in detail. 

Another proof for the existence of God is the order observed in all natural 
beings. The regularity inherent in the world, the hierarchical degrees of its 
parts, their interactions, the most perfect state in every being realizing its 
highest goodness—all this is a proof that there is a Perfect Beii^ who manages 
everything according to the greatest wisdom.*’ 

Beings are in continuous need of God. This is so because God, the Creator 
ex nikilOi is the sustalner of all that He has created, so that if anything lacks 
His sustainment and power, it perishes.** 

E 

INFINITY 

The world in Aristotle’s system is finite in space but infinite in time, be¬ 
cause the movement of the world is co-eternal with the Unmovable Mover. 
Eternity of the world was refuted in Islamic thought, since Islam holds that 
the world is created. Miislim philosophers, facing this problem, tried to find 
a solution in accord with religion. Ibn Sina and ibn Ru^d were accused of 
atheism because of their pro-Aristotelianism; they assumed that the world is 
eternal. In fact, this problem remained one of the important features of 
Islamic philosophy, and al- Ghazali mentioned it at the beginning of his twenty 
points against the philosophers in the TakdfiU al-FcUdsifah. 

Al-Kindi, contrary to his great successors, maintained that the world is not 
eternal. Of this problem he gave a radical solution by discussing the notion 
of infinity on mathematical grounds. 

Physical bodies are composed of matter and form, and move in space and 
time. Matter, form, space, movement, and time are the five substances in 
every physical body. (Res autem quae sunt in omnibus svhstauiiis sunt quin- 
que, quarum una est hyle, et secunda est forma^ et tertia est locuSt et quarta est 
motus, et quinta est tempos,)^ Being so connected with corporeal bodies, time 


Abu Ridah, Rasa'll, “On the Efficient Cause of Generation and Corruption," 
p. 215. 

2* “First Philosophy,” p. 143. 

Liber de Quinque Essentiis, This treatise was translated into Latin in the 
Medieval Ages. 
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and space are finite, given that corporeal bodies are finite; and these latter 
are finite because they cannot exist except within limits. 

Time is not movement; it is the number which measures the motion 
(Tempos ergo est numerus numerans mcAom) for it is nothing other than the 
prior and posterior. Nimiber is of two kinds: discrete and continuous. Time is 
not of the discrete kind but of the continuous kind. Hence, time is definable 
as the supposed instants which continue from the past to the future. In other 
words, time is the sum of anterior and posterior instants. It is the continuum 
of instants. 

Time is part of the knowledge of quantity. Space, movement, and time are 
quantities. The knowledge of these three substances and also the other two 
is subordinate to the knowledge of quantity and quality. As mentioned above, 
he who lacks the knowledge of quantity and quahty will lack knowledge of 
the primary and secondary substances. Quality is the capacity of being similar 
and dissimilar; quantity, of being equal and unequal. Hence, the three notions 
of equality, greater, and less are basic in demonstrating the concepts of finitude 
and infinity. 

The arguments against infinity are repeated in a number of al-Kindi’s 
treatises. We give from his treatise “On the Finitude of the Body of the World” 
the four theorems given as proofs for finitude: — 

(1) Two magnitudes®® of the same kind are called equal if one is not greater 
than the other.®^ 

(2) If a magnitude of the same kind is added to one of the two magnitudes 
of the kind, they will be unequal. 

(3) Two magnitudes of the kind cannot be infinite, if one is less than the 
other, because the less measures the greater or a part of it. 

(4) The sum of two magnitudes of the kind, each of which is finite, is finite. 

Given these axioms, every body, being composed of matter and form, 
limited in space, and moving in time, is finite, even if it is the body of the 
world. And, being finite it is not eternal. €rod alone is eternal. 


Magnitudes apply to lines, surfaces, or bodies. A magnitude of the same kind 
means one applying solely to one of the three kinds mentioned. Cf. abu Ridah, 
Raadr^il, Vol. I, “Treatise on the Finitude of the Body of the World,” p. 187. 

We quote the example given by al-Kindi and the proof of this theorem as a 
specimen of his mathematical method. 

“Example; Given A and B are magnitudes of the same kind, and the one is 
not greater than the other, we say that they are equal. Proof: If they are unequal, 
then one is greater than the other, say A is greater than B. But since A is not 
greater than B, as mentioned above, this leads to a contradiction. It follows that 
they are eqiial.” p. 188. 
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SOUL AND INTELLECT 

Al-Kindi was confused by the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus 
concerning the soul, especially because he revised the parts translated from 
Plotinus’ Enneads, a book which was vTongly ascribed to Aristotle. He 
borrowed from Plotinus the doctrine of the soul, and followed the model of 
Aristotle in his theory of the intellect. In a short treatise “On the Soul,” 
he summarizes, as he says, the views of “Aristotle, Plato, and other philo¬ 
sophers.” In fact, che idea expounded is borrowed from the Enneads. 

The soul is a simple entity and its substance emanates from the Creator 
just as the rays emanate from the sun. It is spiritual and of divine substance 
and is separate and distinct from the body. When it is separated from the 
body, it obtains the knowledge of everything in the world and has vision of 
the supernatural. After its separation from the body, it goes to the world of 
the intellect, returns to the light of the Creator, and sees Him. 

The soul never sleeps; only while the body is asleep, it does not use the 
senses. And, if purified, the soul can see wonderful dreams in sleep and can 
speak to the other souls which have been separated from their bodies. The 
same idea is expounded in al-Kindi’s treatise; “On Sleep and Dreams,” which 
was translated into Latin. To sleep is to give up the use of the senses. When 
the soul gives up the use of the senses and uses only reason, it dreams. 

The three faculties of the soul are the rational, the irascible, and the appeti¬ 
tive. He who gets away from the pleasures of the body and lives most of 
his life in contemplation to attain to the reality of things, is the good man 
who is very similar to the Creator. 

Another treatise on the intellect played an important role in medieval 
philosophy, both Eastern and Western. It was translated into Latin under 
the title De Intellectu. The purpose of this treatise is to clarify the different 
meanings of the intellect (‘oql) and to show how knowledge is obtained. 

Aristotle in his De Anima distinguished between two kinds of iiiteilect, the 
possible and t^e agent. The possible intellect receives intellection and the agent 
intellect produces intelligible objects. The latter intellect is described by 
Aristotle as separate, \ininixed, always in actuality, eternal, and uncorrupted. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias in his De Intellectu holds that there are three 
kinds of intellect: the material, the habitual, and the agent, thus adding a 
new intellect which is the intellectud habitus or adeptus. The intellects materialis 
is pure potentiality and is perishable. It is the capacity in man to receive 
the forms. The intellect in habitu is a possession, which means that the intellect 
has acquired knowledge and possessed it, i.e., has passed from potentiality 
into actuality. To bring a thing from potentiality to actuality needs something 
else to act as an agent. This is the third intellect, the agent intellect, also called 
the inteUigencia agens and considered by some interpreters to be the divine 
intelligence which flows into our individual souls. 
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When we come to al-Kindi we find not three intellects but four. He divided 
the intellect in habitu into two intellects, one is the possession of knowledge 
without practising it and the other is the practising of knowledge. The first 
is similar to a writer who has learnt handwriting and is in possession of this 
art; the other is similar to the person who practises writing in actuality. 

We quote the opening paragraph of his treatise: 

“The opinion of Aristotle concerning the intellect is that it is of four kinds: 

(1) The first is the intellect which is always in act. 

(2) The second is the intellect which is potentially in the soul. 

(3) The third is the intellect which has passed in the soul from potentiality 
to actuality. 

(4) The foiu*th is the intellect which we call the second.'*®® 

What he means by the “second” is the second degree of actuality as shown 
above in the distinction between mere possession of knowledge and practising it. 

A complete theory of knowledge is expounded in the rest of the treatise. 
There are two kinds of forms, the material and the immaterial. The first is 
the sensuous, because the sensibles are composed of matter and form. When 
the soul acquires the material form, it becomes one with it, i.e., the material 
form and the soul become one and the same. Similarly, when the soul acquires 
the rational forms which are immaterial, they are united with the soul. In 
this way, the soul becomes actually rational. Before that it was rational in 
potentiality. What we call the intellect is nothing other than the genera and 
species of things. 

This intellectual operation is again illustrated in al-Kindi’s treatise on 
“First Philosophy.** He says: “When the genera and species are united with 
the soul, they become intellectibles. The soul becomes actually rational after 
its unity with the species. Before this unity the soul was potentially rational. 
Now, everything which exists in potentiality does not pass to actuality save 
by something which brings it from potentiality to actuality. It is the genera 
and species of things, i. e., the universale . . . which make the soul which is 
potentially rational to be actually rational, I mean, which get united with 

it.”3® 

Al-Kindi abruptly passes from the above epistemological discussion to 
an ontological one concerning the oneness of the univ^ersala and theii 
origin. Thu universale are the intellect in so far as they are united with the 
soul. Thus the question arises whether the intellect is one or many. It is one 
in one respect and many in an jther.This is his full account: “And as universal 
are many, as shown above, so is the intellect. It seems to us that the intellect 
is the first plurality. But it i.s also one, because it is a whole, as shown above 

El-Ehwany. Islamic Philosophy, Cairo, 1951, pp, 51-52. 

“Fir^t Philosophy," p, 134. 
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and oneness is applied to the whole. But the true oneness (vxifidak)^ is 
not of the intellect.” 

Following the doctrine of Plotinus, al-Kindi passed on to the metaphysical 
plane of the One. As mentioned above, he confused Aristotle’s metaphysics 
of Being with that of Plotinus.’ For this reason he was unable to elaborate a 
coherent system of his own. This was what al-Farabi, the Second Master, was 
able to do. 
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The term uxihdah means here oneness, not unity. At the beginning of this 
same paragraph he speaks about “the true one,” and says it is not soul. 


Chapter XXII 

MUHAMMAD IBN ZAKARlYA AL-RAZI 

A 

LIFE 

According to al-Biruni,^ abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya ibn Yahya al- 
Razi was born in Rayy on the first of gha'ban in the year 251/865. In his 
early life, he was a jeweller (Baihaqi), money-changer (ibn abi Usaibi^ah), or 
more likely a lute-player (ibn Juljul, Sa‘id, ibn Khallikan. Usaibi‘ah, 

^ Fpitre de Beruni, conienant le repertoire des ouvryes de Muhammad ibn Zakariya 
ar~Rdzi, publiee par Paul Kraus, Paris, 1936, p. 4. 
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al-Safadi) who first left music for alchemy, and then at the age of thirty or (as 
Safadi says) after forty left alchemy became his experiments in it gave him 
some eye disease (al-Biruni), which obliged him to search for doctors and 
medicine. That was the reason, they (al-Biruni, Baihaqi and others) say, he 
studied medicine. He was very studious and worked day and night. His master 
was ‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari (al-Qifti, Usaibi^ah), a doctor and philosopher, 
who was bom in Merv about 192/808.,and died some years after 240/855.^ 
With ibn Rabban al-Tabari he studied medicine and perhaps also philosophy. 
It is possible to trace back al-Razl’s interest in religious philosophy to his 
master, whose father was a rabbinist versed in the Scriptures. 

Ai-Razi became famous in his native city as a doctor. Therefore, he directed 
the hospital of Rayy (ibn Juljul, al-Qifti, ibn abi U^ibi‘ah), in the times of 
Mansur ibn Ishaq ibn Ahmad ibn Asad who was the Governor of Rayy from 
290-296/902-908 in the name of his cousin Ahmad ibn Isma‘il ibn Ahmad, 
second Samanian ruler.^ It is to this Mansur ibn Ishaq ibn Ahmad that Razi 
dedicated his al-Tihh al-Mansur as it is attested by a manuscript^ of this 
book, as against ibn al-Nadim’s assumption,® repeated by al-Qifti® and 
ibn abi Usaibi^ah,’ that this Mansur was Mansur ibn Isma‘il who died in 
365/976. 

From Rayy al-Razi went to Baghdad during the Caliph Muktafi’s time® 
(r. 289/901-295/907) and there too directed a hospital. 

It seems that after al-Muktafi’s death (295/907) al-Razi came back to Rayy. 
Here gathered round him many students. As ibn al-NadIm relates in Fikrist,^ 
al-Razi was then a Shaikh **with a big head similar to a sack”; he used to 
be surrounded by circle after circle of students. If someone came to ask 
something in science, the question was put to those of the first circle; if they 
did not know the answer, it passed on to those of the second, and so on till 
it came to al-Razi himself if all others failed to give the answer. Of these 
students we know at least the name of one, i.e., abu Bakr ibn Qarin al-Razi 
who became a doctor.^* Al-Razi was generous, humane towards his patients, 

* See on him: Fihrist^ p. 296; al-Baihaqi, p. 22; Usaibi‘ah, Vol. I, p. 309; Meyer¬ 
hof, ZDMQ, 85, 38 et sqq .; Wiistenfeld, p- 55; Leclerc, Vol. I, p. 292; Brockelmann, 
GALt Vol. I, p. 265, Suppl.^ Vol. I, pp. 414-15; Brockelm€inn {Suppl.y Vol. I, p. 415) 
refutes the oontention that al-Razi was ibn Rabban’s pupil, on the ground that 
the latter was in Rayy in 224/838. But this proof is not sufficient, because ibn 
RabbMi’s is not well known as to enable one to assert that he did not go to 
Rayy much later, say between 265/878 and 270/883, especially when we know 
nothing about his later life till his death. 

* Yaqut* Bwiddn, Vol. II, p. 901. 

* In B&r al-Kutub al-MiOTi 3 ^ah in C^o, Tahnur 129, medicine. 

® Fihriett pp. 299-300. 

* Al-Qifti, p. 272. 

’ Ibn abi Usaibi'ah, Vol. I, p. 310. 

® Ibn Juljul, p. 78. 

* P. 299, Fiugel; pp. 314-416, Cairo ed. 

“ Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah, Vol. I, p. 312. 
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and charitable to the poor, so that he used to give them full treatment 
without charging any fee, and even stipends. 

When not occupied with pupils or patients he was always writing and study¬ 
ing. It seems that this was the reason for the gradual weakening of his sight 
that finally brought blindness to his eyes. Some say^^ that the reason for his 
blindness was that he used to eat too much of broad beans (bdqilak). It began 
with cataract^* which ended in complete blindness. They say that he refused 
to be treated for cataract saying that he “had seen so much of the world that 
he was fed up.”^* But this seems to be more of an anecdote than a historical 
fact. It w'as one of his pupils from Tabaristan that came to treat him, but, 
as al-Biruni say's, he refused to be treated sa 3 dng that it was useless as his 
hour of death was approaching.^® Some days after, he died in Rayy, on the 
oth of Sha‘ban 313/27th of October 925.*’ 

Al-RdzVs Masters and Opponents .—We have already mentioned that ai- 
Razi studied medicine under *Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari. Ibn al-NadJm says^® 
that he studied philosophy xmder a!-Bal^i. This ai-Balkhi, according to ibn 
al-NadIm, had travelled much, and knew philosophy and ancient sciences 
well. Some even sav that al-Razi attributed to himself some of al-Balkhi’s 
books on philosophy. We know nothing else about this not even 

his full name. 

Al-Razi’s opponents, on the contrary, are known better. They were the 
following: 

1. Abu al-Qasim al-Balkhi, chief of the Mu‘tazilah of Baghdad (d. 319/931), 

was a contemporary of al-Razi; he composed many refutations of al-Razi’s 
books, especially his He had controversies with him especially 

on time.^® 

2. Shuhaid ibn al-Husain al-Balkhi,®^ with whom al-Razi had many contro- 

Fihrist, p. 416, Cairo ed. 

12 Ibid. 

1^ Ibid. 

“ Ibn Juljiil, p. 78. 

1 * IhU. 

1* EpIXrt de Beruni^ p. 5. 

This is the date given by al-Biruni {ibid., p. 6 ). Other dates given are: {&) 
around 320/932 (Sa‘id, TabaqaU, p. 83, Cairo ed., repeated by al-Qifti» p. 178, Cairo 
ed.; repeated by ibn abi Usaibi'ah, Vol. I, p. 314, but on the authority of Bal- 
mu^ffar ibn Mu‘arrif); <b) 295-300/907-912 and a fraction (abu al-Sfiair ai- 
Hasan ibn Suwar, in U^ibi‘ah, Vol, I, p. 314); (c) 311/923 (ibn al-‘Imad, ^hfid^rai 
al-Dkahab. Vol. II, p. 263); (d) 364/974 {History of Ibn M^rdz, quoted by Qifti, 
p. 178, Cairo ed.). Surely the most probable date is that given by al-Biruni. 

1® Fihrist, p. 416, Cairo ed. 

1® Ibid., pp. 300, 301; Usaibi‘ah, Vol. I, pp. 317, 320; al-Biruni, No. 117. 

2*^ Al-Biruni, No. 62. 

21 See on him: Qazwini on ChaJtav MaqQlah (Gibb. Mem. Series XI), pp. 127-28; 
H. Ethe, Rudagi's Vorldufer und Zeitgenossen, Morgenlandische Forsehungen, 
Leipzig, 1875. p. 43; Yaqut, Vdaba, Vol. I, p. 143. 
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versies;^® one of these controversies was on the theory of pleasure,*^ TTIa 
theory of pleasure is expounded in his Tafdll L adhdh dt al~N(ifs from which 
abu Sulaiman al-Mantiqi al-Sijistani gives some extracts in Siivdn al-Hikmah.^* 
Al-Bal^hi died before 329/940. 

3. Abu Hatim al-Razi, the most important of all his opponents (d. 322/933- 
934) and one of the greatest Isma‘ili missionaries.^ He reproduced contro¬ 
versies between him and al-Razi in his A*ldm al-Nttbuwuxih^^ Thanks to this 
book, al-Razi’s ideas about prophets and religion are preserved for us. 

4. Ibn al-Tammar, whom Kraus believes to be perhaps abu Bakr Husain 
al-Tammar.^^ He was a physician and had some controversies With al-Razi 
as is reported by abu Hatim al-Razi in A^ldm al-Nubutotoah.^^ Ibn al-Tammar 
refuted al-Razi’s aX-Tibb al-Rulmni and al-Razi answered this refutation.^® In 
fact, al-Razi wrote two refutations: (a) refutation of al-Tammar^s refutation 
of Misma*i concerning matter; (b) refutation of al-Tammar*8 opinion on the 
atmosphere of subterranean habitations. 

5. Those of whom we know from the titles of the books written by al- 
Razi: (a) al-Misma*i, a Mutakallim who had written against the materialists 
and against whom al-Razi wrote a treatise;®^ (b) Jarir the doctor who had a 
theory about the eating of black mulberry after water-melon;®® (c) al-Hasan 
ibn Mubarik al-Ummi, to whom al-Razi wrote two epistles;®® (d) al-KayySl, 
a Mutakallim, against whose theory of the Imam, al-Razi wrote a book;®^ 

(e) Mansur ibn Talhah, who wrote a book on ‘‘Being” refuted by al-Razi 

(f) Muhammad ibn al-Laith al-Rasa*ili whose writing against alchemists was 
answered by al-Razi.®® 

6. Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi (d. 286/899), an elder contemporary 
of al-Razi. Al-Razi refuted him on the question of bitter taste ;®^ al-Razi 


** FihrisU p- 416, Cairo ed. 

“ Ihid^y p. 416; p. 300, Flugel (Ed.); Usaibi‘ah, p. 319. 

Manuscript Ko. 1408 in Muhammad Murad in Istanbul, p. 135. 

Mentioned in Fihrist, pp. 188, 189; Ni^m al-Mulk’s SiydscU .Ndmehy p. 186, 
Schefer (Ed.); ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Bag^dadi^s Farq bain al-Firaq, p. 267; ibn Hajar’s 
Lisdn al-Mizdn, Vol. I, p. 164. 

Ed. by Kraus, Opera Philosophicaj Vol, I, pp. 295-316 {OrienUjliaj Vol. V, 
1926). 

” Ibid., p. 2, note 3. 

Ibid., p. 312. 

** Fihrist, p. 301; ibn abi U^ibi‘ah, Vol. I, p. 316. 

Al-Blruni, p. 79. 

Fihrist, p. 417. 

Al-Biruni, p. 37. 

Ibid., pp. 129-30. 

Ibid., p. 147. 

Ibid., p. 134. 

Ibid., p. 172. 

Ibid., p. 82. 
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refuted also his master^ Ya^qub ibn Isbaq abKindi, who had written against 
the alchemists.®® 

7, We should add to all those known by names many others who were 
refuted by al-Kazi, especially the Mu'tazilah and different Mutakallimin.®® 

B 

W^ORKS 

Al-Bazi’s books are very numerous. He himself prepared a catalogue of his 
books, reproduced by ibn al-Nadim.®® Here we find: 118 books, 19 epistles, 
then 4 books, 6 epistles, and one maqdlah^ the total being 148 works. 

After ibn al-Nadim, abBtruni wrote an epistle on the bibliography of ab 
Razi. This epistle, found in a unique manuscript in Leiden,®^ W£^ edited by 
Paul Kraus,^* and translated into German by J. Ruska in his article; *‘al- 
Biruni als Quelle fur das Leben und die Schriffcen al-Razi’s.”^® This catalogue 
is preceded by a short note on abRazI’s life. The books are classified as fo0o\^: 
(a) on medicine (1-66 books); (b) physics (57-89); (c) logic (90-96); (d) 
mathematics and astronomy (97-106); (e) commentaries, abridgments, and 
epitomes (107-13); (f) philosophy and hypothetical sciences (114-30); (g) 
metaphysics (131-36); (h) theology (137-60); alchemy (151-72); (i) atheistic 
books (173-74); (j) miscellaneous (176-84). In al-Nadim^s and abBiruni's 
lists, there are some common and some non-common titles. 

Ibn abi U^ibi*ah (Vol. I, pp. 316-19) mentions 236 works of which some 
are certainly apocryphal. 

The different titles given by ai-Biruni, ibn al-Nadim, al-Qifti, and ibn abi 
Usaibi'ah were assembled by Dr. Mabmud abNajmabadi in his book: Sharh 
Hal Mufiamimd ibn Zakariya published in 1318/1900. He gave 250 titles. 

As extant manuscripts of abRazi's books, Brockelmann (Vol. I, pp. 268- 
71, Suppl,, Vol. I, pp. 418-21) gives 59 titles. 

Of his philosophical works, we have: — 

1. AhTibb abii#d?ii (Brit. Mus. Add. Or. 26758; vat. Ar. 182 Cairo 2241 
Tas). 

2. Al'StrcU al-Falsajlyyah (Brit. Mus. Add. Or. 7473). 

3. Amdrdt Iqbal al~Davlah (Raghib 1463, ff. 98a-99b, Istanbul). 

These three were published by Paul Kraus; “Abi Bakr Mohammadi Fiiii 
Zachariae Raghensis,*' Opera Pkilosophica, fragmentaque quae supersunt, 


Ibid., p. 171. 

« Ibid., pp. 119, 120, 

40 Fikriat, pp. 416-19. 

“ Gohins p. 133, 11. 33-48. 

4* Epttre de Beruni, contenant le repertoire dee ouvrye^ Muhammad ibn Zakariya 
ar^Bdzi, publiee par Paul Kraus, Paris, 1936 
*3 Isis, Vol. V, 1922, pp. 26-.*50. 
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CoUegit et edidit Panins Kraus. Para Prior. Cahirae MCMXXXIX. In this 
edition Kraus published also fragments or exposes of the following books: — 

4. Kitdb al-L adhdh ah. 

5. Kitab al-lWii. 

6. Maqdlah fi ma ba*d (d-ToM'dk. 

The last one is spurious; it is attributed falsely to al-Kazi in a manuscript 
(Istanbul, Kaghib 1463, f. 90a-98b). Kraus gives also the exposes of different 
authors of ai-Razi^s ideas on: (a) The five eternals (God, universal soul, first 
matter, absolute space, and absolute time); (b) matter; (c) time and space; 
(d) sotd and world. At the end of the volume he gives extracts from A'lam 
al‘Nvhuwwah of abu Hatim on prophecy, followed by extracts from al-Aqtval 
al-DjuxkoMyydh of Ahm ad ibn *Abd Allah al-Kirmani on the same subject. 

7. Besides these books and extracts contained in the first volume (the only 
one published by Kraus), Kraus published in Orientalia some other extracts 
concerning al-Bazi's ideas on prophecy (Vol. V., Fasc. 3/4, Roma, 1936). 

8. Al-Shukuk Produs which was prepared by Kraus to be edited 
and was found among the papers he left after his suicide. 

Nothing of these philosophical books was translated into Latin. All Latin 
translations of his works were confined to medicine and alchemy, 

C 

PHILOSOPHY 
L Method 

Al-Razi is a pure rationalist. He believes in reason, and in reason alone. 
In medicine, his dinical studies reveal a very solid method of investigation 
based on observation and experimentation. In Kitdb cU^Faraj ba*d al-Shiddah 
by al-Tanukhi (d. 384/994) and Chahdr Maqdlah of Nizami *Aru^ Samar- 
qandi written about 550/1156, we find a lot of cases attributed to al-Razi 
where he shows an excellent method of clinical investigation. E. G. Browne, 
in his Arabian Medicine, has translated a page supposed to be taken from 
aUR-azi’s Hdwi^ ■which shows this method. It runs as follows: 

Ai-Razi’s exaltation of reason is best expressed on the first page of his 
al-Tibh al-Riilmni. He says: “God, glorious is His name, has given us reason 
in order to obtain through it from the present and future the utmost benefits 
that we can obtain; it is God’s best gift to us. . . . By reason we perceive all 
that is useful to us and all that makes our life good—by it we know obscure 
and remote things, those which are hidden from as.. .by it, too, we succeed to 
the knowledge of God, which is the highest knowledge we can obtain. ... If 
reason is so highly placed and is of such an important rank, we should not 
degrade it; we should not make it the judged while it is the judge, or con¬ 
trolled while it is the controller, or commanded while it is the commander; 

Manuscript in Oxford,' Bodiey Marsh 166, folios 239b-245b. 
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on the contrary, we should refer to it in everjrthing and judge all matters by 
it; we should do according as it commands us to do.”*® 

Even the most rationalistic mind could not exalt reason so clearly and so 
highly. There is no place for revelation or mystic intuition. It is only logical 
reason which is the unique criterion of knowledge and conduct. No irrational 
force can be invoked. Al-Razi is against prophecy, against revelation, against 
all irrational trends of thought. 

Men are bom with equal dispositions for knowledge. It is only through 
cultivation of these dispositions that men differ, some cultivating them by 
speculation and learning, others ne^ecting them or directing them to a practical 
way of life.** 


2. Metaphysics 

When one begins to expound al-Ra^i’s metaphysics, one at first comes 
across a small treatise attributed to him: Maqdlak li Abi Bakr Muhammad 
IhnZakarlya al-Bazi fi ma bad al^'pM'ah (Raghib MS. No. 1463, ff. 90a-98b, 
in Istanbul). There is much doubt about the authenticity of this treatise, 
because its contents do not agree entirely with al-Rajsi’s otherwise known 
doctrines. So, either it may belong to another period of al-Razi's intellectual 
development, as Pines supposes,*’ or it may contain only a systematic 
historical exposi oi other people’s ideas without reference to his own,*® or 
it may not be by al-Razi at all. 

Anyhow, the main points treated here are; (1) nature, (2) foetus, and (3) 
eternity of movement. The author refutes the partisans of the idea of nature 
as principle of movement, especiaUy Aristotle and his commentators: John 
Philoponos, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Porphyry. At first he denies that 
there is no need to prove the existence of nature, because it is not evident by 
itself. If nature is one and the same, why does it produce different effects 
in stone and in man % If nature permeates the body, does not that mean that 
two things can occupy one and the same place ? Why do those partisans say 
that nature is dead, insensible, impotent, ignorant, without liberty and choice, 
and at the same time attribute to it the same qualities as to God ? Against 
Porphyry the author says: You admit that nature acts in view of something 
and not by hazard or mere chance; why then do you say that nature is dead 
and not a living agent ? 

It seems that the author wants to refute all doctrines which pretend that 
nature is the principle of movement and creation, by showing the contra¬ 
dictions to which these doctrines necessarily lead. His standpoint is that there 
is no place for admitting the existence of nature as principle of action and 


** Opera Fhiiosophica, Vol. I, 1939, pp. 17, 18. 

« p. 296. 

Pines, Beitrdge zut islanii^chen AtomznUkre, S. 36, No. 2, Berlin, 1936. 
** Opera Philosophica, p. 114. 
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moYement. But he does not define his attitude; his exposi is negative and 
destructive. 

As for the question of eternity of movement and time, the author discusses 
especially the ideas of Aristotle and Proclus.^® He refers to his refutation of 
Proclus. We know that al-Razi has written a treatise entitled “Doubts 
about Proclus,” and Kjaus^° thinks that this is an argument in favour of the 
authenticity of the attribution of the treatise to al-Razi, but we think that 
this is a weak argument, because Proclus* de aetermitaie mundi was much 
discussed by Arab thinkers after it had been translated by Ishaq ibn 5imain.®^ 
The author’s idea is that time is finite and not eternal, that the world is also 
finite, that there is only one world, and, lastly, that outside that one world 
there is no element and nothing (except God). Here he reproduces the ideas 
of Metrodorus and Seleucus taken from pseudo-Plutarch’s Placita Philo- 
sophorum. 

The general trend of this treatise is polemical and dialectical. It cannot 
be reconciled with al-Razi’s ideas on time, space, and Deity. Therefore, we 
think that it is spurious and cannot even belong to another period of al-Razi’s 
spiritual development. 

The real doctrine of al-Razi should be searched for in his Kitdb al- 

Ildhi. Unfortunately, that work is lost and we have only refutations of some 
passages from it collected by KrausA^ We do not even have textual fragments 
of al-Razi’s book. With ail the inconveniences of adversaries’ exposes, we have 
nothing more to do than to content ourselves with these refutations. What 
we can conclude from these is that treated in this book: space, vacuum, 

time, duration, matter, metempsychosis, prophecy, pleasure, and Maniehaeism. 

Al-Razi’s philosophy is chiefl.y characterized by his doctrine of the Five 
Eternals. Al-Bzruni says®® that “Muhammad ibn Zakariya al-Razi has re¬ 
ported from the ancient Greeks the eternity of five things: God, the universal 
soul, first matter, absolute space, and absolute time, on which he founded his 
doctrine. But he distinguished between time and duration by saying that 
number applies to the one and not to the other, because finiteness attains 
numerality; and, therefore, the philosophers have defined time as the duration 
of what has a beginning and an end, whereas duration (dakr) has neither 
beginning nor end. He said also that in Being these five are necessary : the 
sensible in it is the matter formed by composition; it is spatial, so there must 
be a space; alternation of its modes is a characteristic of time, because 
some precede and others fiJllow, and it is by time that oldness and new¬ 
ness, and older and newer and simultaneous are known; so time is necessary. 
In Being there are living things, so there must be soul; in it there are 

R^bib Manuscript No. 1463 (ff. 90-98b} in Istanbul, pp. 128, 129. 

** Opera PhUosophica, p. 114, 

NeO’Platonici apvd Arahes, ©d. A. Badawi, Cairo, 1955, Introduction. 

Opera FhUosophica, pp, 170-190. 

E. Sachau, Alberuni's India, London, 1910, Vol. I, p. 319. 
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intelligibles and their constitution is absolutely perfect; there must be then 
a creator, wise, omniscient, doing things as perfectly as possible, and giving 
reason for the sake of salvation.” 

Out of the Five Eternals, two are living and acting: God and soul; one is 
passive and not living: matter from which all bodies are made; and two are 
neither living and acting, nor passive; vacuum and duration.** Sometimes we 
find vacuum (hbaW) instead of space (makdn)j and duration (dahr) instead 

time (zamdn) or duration in the limited sense (muddah). 

This doctrine is attributed, in some sources (al-Fakhr al-Razi, al-Shahras- 
tani, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi), to the so-called Harraniyyah. Who were these 
HaiTani37yah 1 The word comes from Harran, the famous city of the ^bians 
and a centre of learning immediately before Islam and in the first four centuries 
of the Islamic era. Massignon*® thinks that these Harramyyah are fictitious 
persons, and that what we find about them in our sources is a mere '‘literary 
romance” (roman UUeraire). Kraus is also of the same opinion, and he give; 
his reasons®* as follows; (a) before al-Razi we find no one who attributes th» 
doctrine of the five eternals to al-Harraniyyah; (b) al-Razi, in his ^Ilm al-Ildhi 
has expounded the doctrines of the ^bian Harraniyyah and also his doctruu 
of the five eternals. But then Kraus gives a third reason which proves exactly 
the contrary of what the first two prove: al-Biruni, al-Marzuqi, al-Katibi, 
and al-Tusi say that al-Ra^i reported this doctrine from the ancient Greeks, 
that is to say, the early Greek philosophers, especially Pythagoras, Democritus, 
etc. How can we then say that al-Bazi attributed this doctrine to a fictitious 
school, 53'rr^hEyyah, when he said erpressly in his al-lloM that it was the 

doctrine of the early Greek philosophers ? He was not in need of inventing 
the Harraniyyah, when he already had declared that it was the doctrine of 
the early Greek philosophers. For this reason, we cannot admit Massignon^s 
suggestion, nor Kraus’ evidence which are very weak. It is not right to identify 
what is attributed in the different sources to the Harraniyyah with al-IU^i’s 
ideas unless this is expressly declared in the sources themselves. 

We may now describe these Five Eternals. 

(i) God 

God’s wisdom is perfect No inadvertence can be attributed to Him. Life 
fiows from Him as light flows from the sun. He is perfect and pure Intelligence. 
From the soul life fiows.®’^ God creates everything. He is incapable of nothing, 
and nothing can be contrary to His will. God knows things perfectly well. But 
the soul knows only what it experiences. God knew that soul would tend to 
matter and ask for material pleasure. After that soul attached itself to matter; 

** Marzuqi, Al-Azminah w-al-Amkinahj Hyderabad, 1332/1913, Vol. I, p. 144 

** Oriental Studies Presented to E, G. Broume, Cambridge, 1922, p. 333. 

*• Opera PkUosophica, Vol. I, pp. 192-94. 
liforzuqi, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 114. 
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God by his wisdom arranged that this attachment should be brought about 
in the most perfect way. God afterwards poured intelligence and perception 
upon the soul. That was the reason for the soul to remember its real world 
and the reason for it to know that so long as it is in the world of matter it 
will never be free from pain. If soul knows that, and also that in its real world 
it will have pleasure without pain, it will desire that world and, once separated 
from matter, it will remain there for ever in utmost happiness; 

In that way all doubts can be removed about the eternity of the world and 
the existence of evil. Since we have admitted the wisdom of the Creator, we 
must admit that the world is created. If one asks why it was created in this 
or that moment, we say that it was because soul attached itself to matter in 
that moment. God knew that this attachment was a cause of evil, but after 
it had been brought about, God directed it to the best possible way. But 
some evils remained; being the source of all evils, this composition of soul 
and matter could not be completely purified.®® 

(ii) Soul 

God, according to al-Razi, has not created the world through any necessity, 
but He decided to create it after having at first no will to create it. Who 
determined Him to do so ? There must be another eternal who made Him 
decide this. 

This other eternal is the sotiI which was living but ignorant. Matter, too, 
was eternal. Owing to its ignorance, the soul was fond of matter and formed 
figures from it in order to get material pleasures. But matter was rebellious to 
forms; so God intervened in order to aid the soul. This aid was that He made 
this world and created in it strong forms wherein the soul could find corporeal 
pleasures. God then created man and from the substance of His divinity he 
created the intelligence of man to awaken the soul and to show to it that this 
world is not its real world. 

But man cannot attain the real world except by philosophy. He who studies 
philosophy and knows Ms real world and acquires knowledge is saved &om 
his bad state. Souls remain in this world till they a e awakened by philosophy 
to rile mystery and directed towards the real world.®* 

(iii) Matter 

The absolute or first matter is composed of atoms. Each atom has volume; 
otherwise by their collection nothing could be formed. If the world is destroyed, 
it too is dispersed into atoms. Matter has been there from eternity, because 
it is impossible to admit that a thing comes from nothing. 

What is more compact becomes the substance of the earth, what is more 
rarefied than the substance of the earth becomes the substwice of water, what 

** See especially, Fakkr al-Din Muhassal, Cairo 1323/1905, pp. 85-86. 

Na§ir-i Khusrau. Z&d al’Musdfirinj ed. Kaviani, Berlin, 1341/1922, pp. 114-16. 
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is still more rarefied becomes the substance of air, and what is still more and 
more rarefied becomes the substance of’fire. 

The body of the sphere is also composed of the particles of matter, but its 
composition differs from the compositions of other bodies. The proof of this 
is that the movement of the sphere is not directed to the centre of the world, 
but to its periphery. Its body is not very compact, as that of the earth, nor 
very rarefied as that of fire or air. 

Qualities such as heaviness, levity, darkness, and liuninosity are to be 
explained by the more or less vacuity which is within matter. Quality is an 
accident which is attributed to substance, and substance is matter.*® 

Al-Razi gives two proofs to establish the eternity of matter. First, creation is 
manifest; there must then be its Creator. What is created is nothing but formed 
matter. Why then do we prove, from the created, .the anteriority of the Creator, 
and not the anteriority of the created being ? If it is true that body is created 
(or more exactly: made [mamu^]) irom something by the force of an agent, 
then we should say that as this agent is eternal and immutable before His 
act, what received this act of force must also have been eternal before it 
received that act. This receiver is matter; Then matter is eternal. 

The second proof is based on the impossibility of creatio ex nihilo. 
Creating, that is to say, making something out of nothing is easier than com¬ 
posing it. God*s creating men fully at one stroke would be easier than composing 
them in forty years. This is the first premise. The wise Creator does not 
prefer to do what is farther from His purpose to what is nearer, unless He is 
incapable of doing what is easier and nearer. This is the second premise. The 
conclusion from these premises is that the existence of all things should be 
caused by the Creator of the world through creation and not by composition. 
But what we see is evidently the contrary. All things in this world are produced 
by composition and not by creation. It necessarily follows that He is incapable 
of creatio ex nihilo and the world came to be by the composition of things 
the origin of which is matter. 

Al-R^ adds, universal induction proves this. If nothing in the world comes 
to- be except from another thing, it is necessary that natures are made from 
another thing, and this other thing is matter. Therefore, matter is eternal; 
it was originally not composed, but dispersed. 

(iv) Space 

As it is proved that matter is eternal, and as matter should occupy space, 
so there is eternal space. This argument is nearly the same as that given by 
ablran^ahri. But al-IrSnshahri says that space is the manifest might of Grod. 
Al-Razi could not follow his master’s vague definition. For him, space is the 
place where matter is. 


JWrf., pp. 73 et eqq, 
« i6wf. 
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Al-Razi distinguishes between two kinds of space: universal or absolute, 
and particular or relative. The former is infinite and does not depend on the 
world and the spatial things in it. 

Vacuum is inside space, and, consequently, inside matter. As a proof of the 
infinity of space, the partisans (al-Iranshahri and al-Razi) say that a spatialized 
thing cannot e™t without space, though space may exist without spatialised 
things. Space is nothing but the receptacle for the spatialized things. What con¬ 
tains the two is either a body, or a not-body. If it is a body, it must be in space, 
and outside this body there is space or no-space; if no-space, it is a body and 
finite. If it is not-body, it is space. Therefore, space is infinite. If someone 
says that this absolute space has an end, that means that its limit is a body. 
As every body is finite, and every body is in space, so space is infinite in 
every sense. What is infinite is eternal, so space is eternal. 

Vacuum has the power of attracting bodies; therefore, water is conserved 
(or retained) in a bottle submerged in water with the opening turned down- 
wards.*® 


(v) Time 

Time, according to al-Razi, is eternal. It is a substance that flows (jauhar 
yajri). He is against those (Aristotle and his followers) who pretend that time 
is the number of the movements of the body, because if it were so, it would 
not -have been possible for two moving things to move in one time by two 
different numbers. 

Al-Razi distinguishes between two kinds of time; absolute time and limited 
(moMur) time. The absolute time is duration (ahdahr). It is eternal and 
moving. As for the limited time, it is that of the movements of the spheres 
and of the sun and stars. If you imagine the movement of duration, you can 
imagine absolute time, and this is eternity. If you imagine the movement of 
the sphere, you imagine the limited time.®^ 

D 

THEOLOGY 

Al-Razi was a theist, but he does not believe in revelation and prophecy. 
We content ourselves with giving a summary of his main ideas. 

Al-Razi contests prophecy on the following grounds: 

1. Reason is sufficient to distinguish between good and evil, useful and 
harmful. By reason alone we can know God, and organize bur lives in- 
the best way. Why then is there need for prophets 

2. There is no justification for privileging some men for'guiding all men, 

« im. 

Fakfer al-Din al-R^i, <d-MdbahiU^ al-MaBknqiyyahj Hyderabad, 1343/1924, 
Vol. I, p. 246. 

Abu Hatim al-Razi, A^lam cd-Nvbuwwah in Opera Philosophical Vol. I, p. 304. 
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because all men are bom equal in intelligence; the differences are not be¬ 
cause of natural dispositions, but because of development and education. 

3. Prophets contradict one another. If they speak in the name of one and 
the same God, why this contradiction ? 

After denying prophecy, al-Razi goes on to critizise religions in general. 
He expounds the contradictions of the Jews, the Christians, the Manichaeans, 
and the Majusis. He gives the following reasons for the attachment of men 
to religion: 

(a) Imitation and tradition. 

(b) Power of the clergy who are in the service of the State. 

(c) External manifestations of religions, ceremonials and rituals, which 
impose themselves upon the imagination of the simple and the naive. 

He shows contradictions between religion and religion in detail. 

Al-Razi subjects the revealed books, the Bible and the Qur’an, to systematic 
criticism. He tries to criticize the one by the aid of the other; for instance, he 
criticizes Judaism by means of Manichaeism, and Christianity by means of 
Islam; and then criticizes the Qur’an by means of the Bible. 

He denies especially the miraculousness (i^jdz) of the Qur’an, either because 
of its style or its contents and affirms that it is possible to write a better book 
in a better style. 

He prefers scientific books to all sacred books, because scientific books are 
more useful to men in their lives than all sacred books. Books on medicine, 
geometry, astronomy, and logic are more \iseful than the Bible and the Qur’an. 
The authors of these scientific books have fooind the facts and truths by their 
own intelligence, without the help of prophets. Science is drawn from three 
sources: reasoning, according to logic; tradition, from predecessors to succes¬ 
sors according to sine and accurate testimony, as in history; and instinct 
which guides man without being in need of much, reasoning. 

After this negative criticism, he goes on to say that it would not even be 
reasonable of God to send prophets, because they do much harm. Every 
nation believes only in its own prophets and vehemently denies those of 
others, with the result that there have been many religious wars and much 
hatred between nations professing different religions. 

These ideas of al-Razi were most audacious. No other Muslim thinker was 
so daring as he. 


E 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

Razi’s moral philosophy is to be found in the only extant philosophical 
works of his, al-Tihb al-Ruhdni and al-Slrat cU-Fcdsaftyyah. The latter work 
is a justification of his conduct of life, from the philosophical point of view, 
because he was blamed by some people for not living on the model of his 
master, Socrates. It is a curious and very interesting apologia pro vita sua. 
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He thinks that there should be moderation in a philosopher’s life—neither 
much ascetism, nor too much indulgence in pleasures. There are two limits: 
higher and lower. The higher limit beyond which a philosopher should not 
go is to abstain from pleasures that cannot be obtained except by com¬ 
mitting injustice and doing things contrary to reason. The lower is to eat 
what does not harm him or cause iilne^, and to wear what is sufficient to 
protect his skin, and so on. Between the two limits, one can live without 
becoming unworthy of being called a philosopher. 

Ai-Razi claims that he in his practical life did not go beyond these two 
limits. He did not live in the service of a monarch as a minister or a man of 
arms, but as a doctor and counsellor. He was not greedy, nor in conflict with 
other people but, on the contrary, he was very tolerant as regards his own 
rights. He never exceeded in drinking, eating, or enjoying life. As for his 
love of science and study, it is all well known to everybody. From the theoretical 
point of view too, his works entitle him to be called a philosopher.^ 

In al'Tibh al Ruh^dni he treats, in twenty chapters, the main points of 
ethics. He wants to expound what the vices are and how we are to get rid 
of them. 

He begins with the exaltation of reason, in the manner we have seen above. 
Then he goes in medius res by treating the question of passions. He says that 
man should control his passions; he brings out the distinction drawn by Plato 
between three aspects of the soul: reasonable, pugnacious, and appetitive; and 
shows how justice should reign among them. 

It is necessary that a man should know his own defects. For this, he can 
appeal to a reasonable friend who wiH tell him about his defects. He should get 
information about what other people, neighboiu^, and friends, t hink of him. 
Here al-Razi depends on two treatises of Galen ; “On Knowing One’s Own 
Defects/' and “How Good People Benefit from Their Enemies." 

These are the contents of preliminary chapters. In the fifth, he expounds 
his theory of pleasure, a theory which he treats again in a special epistle. For 
him, pleasure is nothing but the return of what was removed by something 
harmful to the previous state, for example, one who leaves a shadowy place 
for a sunny and hot place gets pleasure on coming back to the shadowy place. 
For this reason, says al-Razi, natural philosophers have defined pleasure as 
a retimi to nature. 

Ai-Biizi condemns love as an excess and submission to passions. He con¬ 
demns vanityi because it prevents one from learning more and working better. 
Envy is an. amalgamation of misery and cupidity. An envious man is the man 
who feels sad when another obtains some good things, even when no harm 
comes to him at all. K he has been harmed, then the emotion is not envy 
but enmity. If a person contents himself with what is necessary for him, then 
there would be no place for envy in his soul. 

Anger is aroused in animals to make it possible for them to take revenge on 
harmful things. If it is in excess, it does much harm to them. 
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Lying is a bad habit. It is of two sorts: for good, or for evil. If it is for 
good, then it merits praise; otherwise,it is blameworthy. So its value depends 
on the intention. 

Misery cannot be wholly condemned. Its value depends on the reason for 
it. If it is due to the fear of poverty and fear of the future, then it is not bad. 
If it is for mere pleasure of acquisition, it is bad. There must be a justification 
for one’s misery; if it is a reasonable one, it is not a vice; otherwise it is a 
thing to be combated. 

Worry, when it is too much, is not a good thing, for its excess, without 
good reason, leads to hallucination, melancholy, and early withering. 

Cupidity is a very bad state which brings pain and harm. Drunkenness 
leads to calamities and ills of body and mind. 

Copulation, when in excess, is bad for the body; it causes early senility, 
weakness, and many other Ols. One should indulge in it as little as one can, 
because excess in it leads to more excess. 

Frivolity is also pernicious in some cases. 

Acquisition and economy are good for living, but only in moderation. No 
more wealth should be acquired than is needed and spent, except a little 
saving for sudden calamities and bad future circumstances. 

Ambition may lead to adventures and perils. It is well and good if we can 
get a better rank without adventure or peril; otherwise it is better to renounce it. 

The last chapter treats a favourite theme in the Hellenistic and early 
medieval period, that of the fear"of death. Here al-RSzi contents himself by 
dealing with it from the point of view of those who think that when the body 
is destroyed, the soul is also destroyed. After death, nothing comes to man, 
because he cannot feel anything. During his life, man is submerged in pains, 
whereas after death there would be no pain whatever. The best thing for a 
reasonable man to do is to get rid of the fear of death, because if he believes 
in another life, he must be joyful because, by death, he goes to a better world. 
If he believes there is nothing after death, there is no cause for worry. In 
any case, one should reject every kind of worry about death, because it is not 
reasonable to worry.. 


F 

CONCLUSION 

Al-Razi had no organized system of philosophy, but compared to his time 
he must be reckoned as the most vigorous and liberal thinker in Islam and 
perhaps in the whole history of human thought. 

He was a pure rationalist, extremely confident in the power of reason, free 
from every kind of prejudice, and very daring in the expression of his ideas 
without reserve. 

He believed in man, in progress, and in God the Wise, but in no religion 
whatever. 
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Chapter XXIII 
AL-FARlBI 

Abu Nasr al-Farabi was bom in about 258/870 and he died in 339/950. 
Eminent founder of a philosophical system as he was, he devoted himself 
entirely to contemplation and speculation and kept himself aloof from political 
and social perturbations and turmoils. He left a considerable amount of 
literature. Besides his immediate pupils, there were many who studied his 
works after his death and became his followers. His philosophy set the 
standard for scholarly speculation both in the East and the West long after 
his death. 

Since the last decades of the thirteenth/nineteenth century, several attempts 
have been made to write his biography, to collect his still unpublished works, 
and to elucidate some obscurities in his philosophy. In 1370/1950, on the 
occasion of the millennium of his death, some Turkish scholars discovered 
some of his works still in manusmpt and removed certain difficulties con¬ 
cerning his thought. We cannot say if they have aD been resolved. We do not 
even know if it is easy to resolve them unless we add further to our knowledge 
of his life and works. Public and private libraries still keep a considerable 
number of Islamic manuscripts behind closed doors; and we think it is time 
for these manuscripts to be brought to the light of the day. 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to deal briefly with al-Farabi'a 
life, his works, and his philosophy, with special reference to some of the lost 
links and misconceptions about or objections raised against his doctrine.^ 

A 

LIFE 

Contrary to the usage among some of the Muslim scholars, al-Farabi did 
not write his autobiography, and no one among his disciples managed to give 
an account of his life as al-Juzjani did for his master ibn Sina. Material for 
that in the works of the biographera is quite unsatisfactory and inadequate. 
The rather lengthy biography in ibn Khallikan’s Wafaydt QX‘A'‘yan? is open 
to criticism as regards its authenticity. Thus, in the life of al-Farabi, several 
obscure points and some unsolved problems are still to be investigated and 
settled. 

His life falls into two distinct periods, the first being the time from his 
birth till about the age of fifty. The only information we have about this 
period is that he was bom at Wasij, a village in the vicinity of Farab in 
Transoxiana, in about 258/870. In spite of the scanty information we have 

^ A comprehensive treatise entitled ha pUux d^Al-Farabi done Vecole philoso'phiqzte. 
muaidmane was published by Ibrahim Msdkour in 1934. 

2 Ibn -Khallikan. Wafayat al-A'ydn, Cairo, 1275/1858, Vol. II, pp. 112-14. 
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about his family, his childhood, and his youth, it has been believed that he 
was Turkish by birth, that his father was a general, and that he himself 
worked as a judge for some time.® What is better known is the cultural and 
intellectual movement which flourished and spread with the introduction of 
Islam in Farab at the beginning of the third/ninth century, and that the 
reputed philologist ahJauhari, the compiler of al-Sihdh, was one of his eminent 
contemporaries. 

Al^Farabi was able to draw largely on this movement. The basis of his 
early education was religious and linguistic: he studied jurisprudence, Hadith, 
and the exegesis of the Qur’an. He learnt Arabic as well as Turkish and 
Persian. It is doubtful whether he knew any other language, and what has 
been stated by ibn Kballikan about al-Farabi’s mastery of “seventy tongues” 
is more akin to the fabulous than to exact history.^ From his interpretation 
of the word safsaiah (sophistry), it is obvious that al-Farabi had no knowledge 
of the Greek language.^ He did not neglect to benefit himself from the rational 
studies which were current in his time, such as mathematics and philosophy, 
although it appears that he did not turn to them until much later. Contrary 
to what has been held, it does not appear that he paid much attention 
to medicine.* And when he became extremely interested in these rational 
studies, he did not remain content with what he had acquired in this respect 
in his native town. Spurred by intellectual curiosity, he had to leave his 
home and wander abroad in p\irsuit of more knowledge. 

That marks the. second period of his life, the period of old age and full 
maturity. Bagbd^. as an outstanding centre of learning throughout the 
fourth/tenth century, was natiurally his first destination where he encountered 
various scholars among whom were philosophers and translators. It was 
the study of logic which attracted him to that circle of distinguished logicians 
of Baghdad of whom the most renowned was abu Bi^r Malta ibn Yunus 
considered to be the foremost logician of his age. AJ-Farabi studied logic under 
ibn Yunus for some time. He surpassed his teacher and, on account of the 
eminent position he had gained in this field, he came to be called “The Second 
Teacher.” Another famous logician, Yabya ibn ‘Adi, was his disciple. 

AI-Farabi remained twenty years in Baghdad and then his attention was 
engaged by another cultural centre in Aleppo. There, in the brilliant and 
scholarly CJourt of Saif al-Daulah, gathered the most distinguished poets, 
philologists, philosophers, and other scholars. In spite of the strong Arab 
S 3 rmpathies of that Court, no racial bias or prejudice could mar the scholarly 
and cultural atmosphere in which Persians, Turks, and Arabs argued and 


® Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah, '"Uyun al-Ariba' fi Tabaqat al-Atibba', Konigsberg. 1884, 
Vo!. II, p. 134. ’ 

* Ibn Khallikan. op. cit., p, 113. 

* Al-Farabi, Ihsa' al-^Ulum^ Cairo, 1949, p. 65 j Madkour, La Sophisiique (Logique 

Cairo, 1958, Preface, p. v. 

® Ibn abi Usaibi'ah, op. cit., Vol. TI, p. 134. 
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disputed and agre^ or diSered in the name of disinterested pursuit of know¬ 
ledge. In that Court al-Farabi lived, first and foremost, as a scholar and 
seeker after truth. The glamour and the glory of Court life never allured him, 
and, in the garb of a Sufi, he addressed himself to the hard task of a scholar 
and a teacher; and he wrote his books and his treatises among murmuring 
rivulets and the thick foliage of shady trees. 

Except for several short journeys abroad, al-Farabi remained in Syria till 
his death in 339/950. Ibn abi U^ibi*ah maintains that al-FarUbi visited Egypt 
towards the end of his life.’ This is most probable, as Egypt and Syria have 
been closely linked for a long time in history, and cultural life in Egypt at 
the time of the Tulunids and the Ikhsbidids had its attractions. However, 
the alleged report of the mxirder of al-Farabi by some highwaymen while he 
was travelling between Damascus and ‘Asqalan quoted by al-Baihaqi is in¬ 
credible.® Al-Farabi had reached such an exalted position in the Court of Saif 
al-Daulah that the Amir in person, together with his immediate entourage y 
attended the funeral service in honour of the dead scholar. 

B 

WORKS 

He left a considerable amount of literature; yet, if we accept the reports 
of some of the biographers, such as ai-Qifti and ibn abi Usaibi'ah, the number 
of his writings is seventy, small compared with that of his contemporaries, 
namely, al-Kindi and al-Razi the physician. However, we must bear in mind 
that in the lists of the w^orks of these scholars, the biographers have often 
mentioned the same book under two, maybe more, different titles, and that 
most of the works they have listed were mere articles or short treatises. 

Al-Farabi’s works may be divided into two equal parts, one dealing with 
logic and the other with other studies. The logical works are concerned vath 
the different parts of Aristotle*s Organoriy either in the form of commentary 
or paraphrase. Most of these writings, however, are still in manuscript; and 
A great many of these manuscripts ar^ not yet available.® The second category 
of his works deals with the other branches of philosophy, physics, mathematics, 
metaphysics, ethics, and politics. A good part of it b available, and it gives 
a clear idea of the various aspects of al-Farabfs philosophy. But some of it 
is doubtful and his authorship of it b a subject of controversy, as in the case 
of Fusiis aUHikam (Gems of Sageness) or al-Mufdriqai (Separateness).^® In 
this category, no really scientific study was attempted; al- Farabi did not 
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even mention medicine, and his discussion of chemistry was rather in the 
nature of a defence than in the form of elaboration and analysis. 

Ibn is probably right when he maintains that ai-Farabi wrote 

most of his books in Baghdad and Damascus.^^ There is no evidence of his 
having written any of his books before the age of fifty, and even if he did 
write any, it is not certain whether it was theological or philosophical. The 
biographers have not reported anything contradictory. Some scholars have 
attempted to make a chronological list of his works.But one wonders what 
the value of such a list would be since all his works were written in the last 
thirty years of his life, when he began to write as a fully mature philosopher; 
and there was certainly no noticeable change or development in his thoughts 
or doctrine durii^ this period. 

The style of al-Farabi is characteristically concise and precise. He deliberately 
selects his words and expressions as he profoundly thinks^ of his ideas and 
thoughts. His aphorisms are pregnant with profound significance. That is 
why Max Horten has given a large commentary to explain the small 
treatise entitled Fvsus ol-HikaynM Al-Farabi has a particular style; anyone 
accustomed to it can well recognize it. He avoids repetition and redundancy 
and prefers brevity and conciseness. It seems that al-Farabi was in favour 
of esoteric teaching and believed that philosophy should not be made 
available to the uninitiated among the masses, and that philosophers should 
expotmd their ideas garbed in obscurity, mystification, and ambiguity.^® Even 
today, it is not an easy task to comprehend the meaning implied in some 
FSrabian aphorisms. 

His method is almost identical with his style. He collects and generalizes; 
he arranges and harmonizes; he analyses in order to compose; he divides and 
sub-divides in order to concentrate and classify. In some of his treatises, 
division and classification seem to be ha only objective. His treatise entitled 
“What Should Be Learnt Before Attempting Philosophy’* is in the form of 
an index of the Greek schools of philosophy, the meanings of their titles and 
the names of their originators. He has been chiefly concerned with the study 
of the aims and the style of the works of Aristotle.^* His “Classification of 
Sciences” is the first attempt of its kind in the history of Islamic thought.^’ 

Al-Farabi is fond of opposites; in-fact, he gives the opposite of almost every 
term he uses: thus negation iBi|)lies affirmation; and Being, Non-Being. He 
wrote a treatise in answer to the questions he had been asked. In this treatise 
he gives the proposition with which he is confronted and contrasts it with its 
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opposite, in order to get an adequate solution. This reminds us of Plato’s 
Parmenides. 

Tfia main concern has been to elucidate the basis of a theory and the foun¬ 
dation of a doctrine, to clear up obscurities, and to discuss controversial ques¬ 
tions in order to arrive at the right conclusions. However, he pays scant 
attention to ordinary topics; and what he supposes to be self-evident is passed 
by without the slightest attempt at an explanation. A good example of this is 
his treatise, “The Aima of the Stagirite in Every Chapter of His Book Named 
the Alphabet.”^® This study is almost akin to our introduction to or criticism 
of a new book. It can be favourably compared to a similar work by a con¬ 
temporary philosopher.^® No wonder, ibn Sina foimd in this treatise the key 
to Aristotle’s “Metaphysics.”®® 

The works of al-Farabi became widespread in the East in the fourth and 
fifth/tenth and eleventh centuries, and they eventually reached the West 
where some Andalusian scholars became the disciples of al-Farabi.®® Some of 
his ■writings were also translated into Hebrew and Latin, and had their in¬ 
fluence on Jewish and Christian scholasticism.*® These works were published 
in the last decades of the thirteenth/nineteenth centmy, and some of them 
were translated into various modem European languages. Yet there is still 
great need for their republication with meticulous editing, especially now that 
the libraries of Istanbul are much more available to us than before, and we 
can fill some gaps through them. 


C 

PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy of al-Farabi has its distinct feat'ures and clear-cut aims. 
He has adopted some of the doctrines of previous philosophers, reconstructed 
them in a form adaptable to his own cultural environment, and made them so 
closely knit that his philosophy has become most systematic and harmonious. 
Al-Farabi is logical both in his t hinkin g and expression, in bis argument and 
discussion, and in his exposition and reasoning. His philosophy might have 
depended on some false presuppositions, and might have expounded some 
hypotheses which modem science has refuted, yet it played a very significant 
role and influenced several schools of thought in subsequent times. Beginning 
with his logical studieo, we will briefly explain the characteristics and the chief 
elements of his philosophy 
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1. Logic .—It has been already mentioned that a considerable part of the 
works of al-Farabi is devoted to the study of logic; but it is almost limited 
to the delineation of the Organon in the version known to the Arabic scholars 
of that time. He holds that “the art of logic gives, in general, the rules which, 
if followed, can correct the mind and direct man to the right way to truth 
away from the pitfalls of error.”*^ p'^j. logic stands in the same relation 
to intelligibles as grammar to words, and prosody to verse.®* He emphasizes 
the practical and applied aspects of logic, indicating that intelligibles are to 
be tested by its rules, as dimensions, volumes, and masses are by measurement.®^ 
Logic also helps us in distinguishing truth from error and attaining the right 
way of thinking or in guiding other people along this way; it also indicates 
where to start our thoughts and how to conduct them necessanly to their 
final conclusions.** Practice in rhetoric and dialectical discourses, or in geometry 
and arithmetic, can never be a substitute for logic, in the same way as learning 
a considerable number of poems and speeches is of no avail to a man ignorant 
of grammar.*^ The art of logic—as is generally thought~-ia not an unnecessary 
ornament, because it can never be replaced by natural aptitude.** 

However, al-F^abi has always had in mind the difference between grammar 
and logic; for the former is concerned with words only, while the latter deals 
with meanings and is related to words in so far as they are the embodiments 
of meanings. Moreover, grammar is concerned with the laws of language, and 
languages are as diverse as peoples and races ; but logic deals with the hxunan 
mind which is always the same anywhere and everywhere.*® 

The subject-matter of logic is its topics in which the laws of intelligibles 
are studied. They are classified under eight heads: (1) Categories, (2) Inter¬ 
pretations, (3) First Analytics, (4) Second Analytics, (6) Topics, (6) Sophistics, 
(7) Rhetorics, and (8) Poeticc, all of which constitute the real aim of logic. 
The fourth part is the most significant and noble of all the others; what is 
anterior may be considered to he an introduction and what follows an appli¬ 
cation and comparison leading to the avoidance of error and confusion.*® 

It is obvious that al-Farabi follows in the footsteps of Aristotle, although 
he considers rhetorics and poetics as branches of logic. The same error was 
committed by the Peripatetics, especially by those of the school of Alexan¬ 
dria.*^ Some of them even claimed that Porphyry^s Isagoge was a part of 
the Organon of Aristotle; but this claim is not supported by al-Farabi known 
as “The Second Teacher,” Aristotle having been taken to be the First. 
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Undoubtedly, “Demonstration” was regarded by Aristotle as important, but 
he was rather proud of his discovery of syllogism. 

The contribution of al-Earabi to logic is two-fold. First, he has succeeded in 
properly and lucidly expounding the logic of Aristotle to the Arabic-speaking 
world. In the introduction of one of his recently published treatises, he indicates 
that he will explain the principle of syllogism after Aristotle in terms familiar 
to the Arabs; consequently, he substitutes examples from the daily life of bis 
own contemporaries for the otherwise vague and unfamiliar examples originally 
cited by Aristotle. His process is in no way detrimental to the study of the logic 
of Aristotle, nor does it alter or vitiate the significance of his philosophy.®^ 

On the other hand, al-Earabi lays the basis for the quinary division of reason¬ 
ing, indicating that it is demonstrative if it leads to certainty; dialectical if 
it leads to a semblance of certitude through good intention; sophistical if it 
leads to a semblance of certitude through bad intentions and falsity; rhetorical if 
it leads to a probable opinion; and poetical if it leads to imagery giving pleasure 
or pain to the soul.®® Th^ different kinds are used according to the situation 
and the standard of the audience. Philosophers and scholars make use of 
demonstrative reasoning, theologians resort only to dialectic syllogisms, and 
politicians take refuge in rhetorical syllogisms. It is obvious that the way 
of addressing any group of people should be adapted to the standard of their 
understanding; and, thus, to use demonstrative syllogisms when addressing the 
populace and the masses is absurd.®^ 

2. The Unity of PMlosojjhy, —^Al-Farabi maintains that philosophy is 
essentially one unit. Thus, it is imperative for great philosophers to be in accord, 
the pursuit of truth being their one and only aim. Plato and Aristotle, “being 
the originators of philosophy and the creators of its elements and principles 
and the final authority as regards its conclurions and branches,”®® are closely 
in accord in spite of some of their apparent and formal differences. Thus, al- 
Farabi believes in the existence of only one school of philosophy, the school 
of truth. Therefore, the terms Peripatetics, Platonists, Stoics, and Epicxireans 
denote only names of groups of ^philosophers all constitute one single school 
of philosophy. Parties and cliques arC a nuisance in philosophy as well 
as in politics. A]-F5rabi, as a philosopher and historian, has been fully aware 
of the danger of partisanship in philosophy. This partisanship was caused 
more or less by the fanatics among the disciples of the great philosophers. 
Instead of attempting to harmonize the doctrines of various philosophers, 
these disciples managed to widen the gap between two masters by stressing 
shades of difference and sometimes even by altering ana misrepresenting 
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fcheir doctrines.^® Tliis attitude of al-Farabi is identical with the attitude of the 
twelfth/eighteenth-century philosophers towards the disputes and dissensions 
of the Renaissance philosophers* 

There is no novelty in this doctrine of ahFarabi; it has been previously 
held by the philosophers of the later Greek schools, especially those of the 
school of Alexandria. When Porphyry speaks about his master, he points out 
that he has found the ideas of the Peripatetics and the Stoics fused in Plo¬ 
tinus’ w'orks.^’ In fact, Porphyry has devoted several treatises to the attempt 
of reconciling the philosophy of Plato with that of Aristotle ; and a number 
of scholars of the school of Alexandria followed in his footsteps;®® but none 
of these scholars ever thought of combining all the philosophers in a single 
school. This has been an omission, and al-Farabi has been profuse in his 
writings in an attempt to point this out. 

Religious truth and philosophical truth are objectively one, although for¬ 
mally different. This idea rendered possible the accord between philosophy 
and the tenets of Islam. Al-Farabi undoubtedly has been the first scholar to 
raise a new edifice of philosophy on the basis of this accord; later philo¬ 
sophers have followed the lines chalked out by him; ibn Sina has been to a 
certain extent occupied in the exposition and delineation of its Platonic 
aspects, while ibn Rushd has been busy indicating the accord between Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy and religion. 

This doctrine of reconciliation has been based on two main points: first, 
revising the Peripatetic philosophy and garbing it in a Platonic form, in 
order to make it more consonant with Islamic tenets; and, secondly, giving a 
rational interpretation of religious truths. In fact, al-Farabi expounds phi¬ 
losophy in a religious way and philosophizes religion, thus pushing them in two 
converging directions so that they may come to an imderstanding and co-exist. 
This revision of the Peripatetic philosophy has been concerned with two 
theories, one cosmological and the other psychological, viz., Theory of the 
Ten Intelligences and that of the Intellect. His rational explanation depends on 
two other theories, the first is concerned with prophecy and the second with 
the interpretation of the Qur’an. The whole philosophy of al-Farabi is summed 
up in these four theories which are inter-related and all of which aim at one 
end. 

3. Theory of the Ten Intelligences ,—^This theory constitutes a significant 
part in Islamic philosophy; it offers an explanation of the two worlds: 
heaven and earth; it interprets the phenomena of movement and change. 
It is the foundation of physics and astronomy. Its chief concern is the solving 
of the problem of the One and the many and the comparing of the mutable 
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md the immutable. Al-Farabi holds that the One, i.e., C!od, is the Necessary 
by Himself; hence, He is not in need of another for His existence or His 
subsistence. He is an intelligence capable of knowing BOmself; He is both 
intelligent and intelligible. He is quite unique by His essence. Nothing is like 
Him . He has no opposite or equivalent." 

If the above premises are admitted, what would be Gk)d*8 influence on the 
universe and the relationship between Him and the many ? Only through 
a kind of emanation has al-Farabi laboured to elucidate these problems. He 
holds that from the Necessary One flows or emanates only one other by 
virtue of Its self-knowledge and goodness. This emanent is the first intelligence. 
Thus, knowledge equals creation, for it is enough for a thing to be conceived 
in order to exist. The first intelligence is possible by itself, necessary by an¬ 
other ; and it thinks the One as well as itself. It is one-in-itself, and many by 
virtue of these considerations. From this point al-F^abi starts the first step 
towards multiplicity. From thinking by first intelligence of the One flows 
another intelligence. By virtue of its thinking of itself as possible in itself 
flow the matter and form of the “first heaven,*’ because every sphere has 
its specific form which is its soul. In this way, the chain of emanations goes on 
so as to complete the ten intelligences, and nine spheres and their nine souls. 
The tenth and last intelligence, or agent intelligence, is that which governs 
the sublumuy world. From this intelligence flow the human souls and the 
four elements.*^ 

These intelligences and souls are hierarchical. The first intelligence in this 
hierarchy is the most transcendent, and then follow the souls of the spheres 
and then the spheres themselves. The last in order is the earth and the world 
of znatter, which falls in the fourth rank." The ancient Greeks held tliat any¬ 
thing celestial is sacred and an 5 ^hing terrestrial is impure. The tenets of 
Islam categorically assert that heaven is the qiblah of prayer, the source of 
revelation, the destination of the “ascension.'* Everything in heaven is pure 
and purifying. Al-Farabi here conforms to both the religious tenets and the 
philosophical teachings; but his main difficulty lies in maintaining that the 
impure earthly world has evolved fix>m the sacred celestial one. 

The number of inteUigences is ten consisting of the first intelligence and the 
nine inteUigences of the planets and spheres, because al-Farabi adopts the 
same theories as held by the Greek astronomers, especially by Ptolemy 
according to whom the cosmos is constituted of nine encircling spheres all 
of which move eternally and circularly around the earth. Intelligences and 
souls'are the originators of this movement. Every sphere has its own intelligence 
and soul. The tenth intelligence manages the afiairs of the terrestrial world. 
The soul is the immediate mover of sphere: However it acquires its power 
firom the intelligence. It moves through its desire for the intelligence; and 
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pursuit of perfection moves its sphere. Thus, its desire is the source of its 
movement. Intelligence in its turn is in a state of perpetual desire. The lower 
desires the higher and all desire the One which is considered the Prime Mover 
although It is immovable.*® 

The movement of the spheres is effected by a kind of spiritual attraction: 
the inferior sphere is always attracted towards the superior. This process is 
a spiritual dynamism similar to that of Leibniz in spite of its dependence on 
unequal spiritual powers. It seems that al-Farabi, the musician, is attempting 
to introduce into the world of spheres the system of musical harmony. 

However, al-Farabi’s conclusions about physics are closely connected with 
his theories of astronomy. From the tenth intelligence flows the prime matter, 
or hyh, which is the origin of the four elements, and from the same intelligence 
flow the different forms which unite with the hyU to produce bodies. The 
terrestrial world is only a series of different kinds of forms united with matter 
or separated from it. Generation is the result of the unity of form and matter, 
and corruption is the result of their separation. The movement of the sun 
produces hotness and coldness necessary for change. All the separate intelli¬ 
gences provide the movements appropriate to the terrestrial world. In this 
way physics is fused with cosmology and the terrestrial world is subjected to 
the heavenly world.** 

Nevertheless, al-Farabi repudiates astrology which was prevalent at his 
time, and which had been cherished by the Stoics and the Alexandrian schol¬ 
ars before him. 

Al-Farabi does not deny the law of causality and the connection between 
causes and effects. For causes may be either direct or indirect; and if it is an 
easy matter to discover the former, the latter are more difficult to detect. 
Hence happens chance or coincidence; and there is no way of controlling 
coincidents. For how could an astrologer associate the death of an Amir with 
an eclipse ? Or how could the discovery of a new planet have any connection 
with a war ? However, belief in fortuitous happenings is essential in politics 
and in religion, because it imbues men with fear and hope, and stimulates 
obedience and endeavour.*® 

It is, thus, through the doctrine of the ten intelligences that al-Farabi solves 
the problem of movement and change. He has made use of the same theory 
in his attempt at solving the problem of the One and the many, and in his 
reconciliation of the traditional Aristotelian theory of matter and the Islamic 
doctrine of creation. Matter is as old as the ten intelligences, but it is created 
because it has emanated from the agent intelligence. To vindicate the unicity 
of God, al-Farabi has resorted to the mediacy of these ten intelligences between 
God and the terrestrial world. 

Some of the elements of the Theory of the Ten Intelligences can be traced to 
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the different sources they have been derived from. Its astronomical aspect is 
closely identical with Aristotle’s interpretation of the movement of the 
spheres. The Theory of Emanation has been borrowed from Plotinus and the 
school of Alexandria. But, in its entirety, it is a Farabian theory, dictated 
and formulated by his desire for showing the imity of truth and his method 
of grouping and synthesis. He reconciles Plato and Aristotle and religion and 
philosophy. This theory met with some success among the philosophers of 
the East and those of the West in the Middle Ages. Yet reconciliation necessi¬ 
tates, from one side or the other, some concessions; and if it pleases some, 
others are sure to resent it. Hence, this theory has been fervently embraced 
by ibn Sina who has given it a concise and elaborate exposition, while al- 
Ghazali is loud in denouncing it. Among the Jewish scholars, ibn Gabriol 
does not give it even the slightest notice, while Maimonides enthusiasticaDy 
subscribes to it. And in spite of the objections of Christian scholars to this 
theory, it has always elicited their respect and esteem. 

4. Theory of the Intellect .—The psychology of Aristotle has long been 
reputed for its conciseness and precision; and as an objective study it has not 
been less noteworthy. Aristotle’s classihcation of the faculties of the soul 
is the first of its kind. He has emphasized its unity in spite of the plurality 
of its faculties and explained its relationship with the body. He has but 
inadequately dealt with the Theory of the Intellect, and in consequence stirred 
a problem which has puzzled the modems as well as the ancients. However, 
his treatise '‘On the Soul” is the best of its kind among ancient works on 
psychology, and it even surpasses some of the modem works. In the Middle 
Ages it was as much in vogue as the Organon. 

This book was introduced to the Arabs through translations from Syriac 
and Greek, together with ancient commentaries, especially those of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, Themistius, and Simplicius.*® It was the subject of extensive 
study with Muslim philosophers, who in their turn commented on it and 
paraphrased it. Influenced by Aristotle and drawing on his work, these philo¬ 
sophers wrote various theses and treatises on psychology. They were ohiefl}' 
concerned with the question of the intellect which stood out among aU the 
problems studied by the scholastic philosophers. 

Al-Farabi has been fully aware of the significance of this problem, and has 
recognized in it an epitome of the whole Theory of Knowledge. He has closely 
identified it with his own philosophy; for it is related to the Theory of the Ten 
Intelligences, and it is also the foundation of the Theory of Prophecy. He has 
dealt with the problem of the intellect in several places in his works; and he 
has devoted to its elaboration a whole treatise, “On the Different Meanings 
of the Intellect.” This treatise had a wide circulation among the scholars 
of the East and the West in the Middle Ages, and it was translated into 
Latin at an early date, 
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He classifies the intellect into practical intellect which deduces what should 
be done, and theoretical intellect which helps the soul to attain its perfection. 
The latter is again classified into material, habitual, and acquired.^ ^ 
The material intellect, or the potential intellect as al-Farabi sometiines 
calls it, is the soul,, or is a part of the soul, or a faculty having the power Of 
abstracting and apprehending the quiddity of beings. It can be almost com¬ 
pared to a material on which the forms of beings are imprinted, Just liiie 
wax which becomes one with the inscriptions carved on it. These inscriptions 
are nothing but perceptions and intelligibles. Thus, the intelligible exists m 
potentiality in sensible things; and when it is abstracted from the aOnses, 
it exists in the mind in actuality.^® That explains perception and abstraction, 
the important operations of the mind which bring the intelligibles from "poten¬ 
tiality to actuality; and when these intelligibles are conveyed to the mind, 
the intellect in its turn is transformed from an intellect in potency to aii intel¬ 
lect in action. 

Therefore, the intellect in act, or the habitual intellect as it is somotithes 
called, is one of the levels of the ascension of the mind in the acquisition of 
a number of intelligibles. Since the mind is incapable of comprehending all 
the intelligibles, it is intellect in action with regard to what it peteeive^, 
and intellect in potency with regard to what it has not yet perceived. -The 
intelligibles themselves exist in potency in the sensibles. Once they are stripped 
of them, they become intelligibles in action. And once man has attained to this 
level of the intellect in action, he can comprehend himself. This kind of com¬ 
prehension has no relation with the external world; it is a mental, abstract 
comprehension.^® ^ ‘ 

Once the intellect becomes capable of comprehending abstractions, it is 
raised again to a higher level, that of the acquired intellect, or the level where 
hiunan intellect becomes disposed to conceive abstract forms which have no 
connection with matter. . i > • 

The difference between this rational conception and sense-perception is 
that the former is a kind of intuition and inspiration; or, in other words,dt fe 
a kind of immediate apprehension. This is the noblest level of human appre¬ 
hension, and it is reached only by the few and the select who attain to the 
level of the acqtured intellect, where the hidden is unveiled, and come in diteet 
communion with the world of the separate intelligences.^® 

Thus, the intellect is capable of rising gradually from intellect in potency 
to intellect in action, and finally to acquired intellect. The two consecutive 
levels are different from each other, though the low'er always serves as a 
prelude to the higher. While the intellect in potency is just a receiver of 
sensible forms, intellect in action retains the intelligibles and comprehends 
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the eQi}cepts. The acquired intellect rises to the level of communion, ecstasy, 
and inspiration. Conceptions are of different levels: originally, they are intelli- 
gibles in potency existing in matter; once abstracted from matter they become 
intelligibles in action. Still higher are the abstract forms which can never 
exist in matter.®^ 

However, this gradual elevation is not spontaneous; for its initial stage is 
ti^ intelligibles and the intellect in potency, and its transition from poten¬ 
tiality to actuality can never be effected except through the influence of a 
actuality whose action is appropriate to it. This actuality is the agent 
intellig^ce, the last of the ten intelligences. Human knowledge depends on a 
radiarion from the separate intelligences; and agent intelligence stands in the 
same relation to human intellect as the sun to our eyes; our eyes depend on 
daylight for sight, and in the same way our intellect is capable of comprehension 
only when it is unveiled by the agent intelligence which illuminates its way.®® 
Thus, mysticism is fused with philosophy, and ration alknowledge coincides 
with ecstasy and inspiration. 

! The above-mentioned theory of al-Farabi concerning the intellect is obviously 
based on Aristotle. Al-Farabi himself declares that his theory depends upon 
the :lhird part of De Anima of Aristotle,®® but he has his own contribution to 
add. His conception of the acquired intellect is alien to Aristotle; for it is 
almost identifled with the separate intelligences, and serves as the link between 
hiiman knowledge and revelation. Thus, it is different from the acquired intel¬ 
lect as found m the theory held by Alexander of Aphrodislas and al-Kindi; 
and it is the outcome of al-Farabi's mystic tendency and his leaning towards 
Plotinus’ system. This fact becomes clearer if we consider the influence of the 
agcatit intelligence in the acquisition of knowledge, since it is the outcome 
of vision and inspiration; it offers also to the mind the abstract forms and 
enlightens the way for it. This theory helps in fusing psychology with cos¬ 
mology, but it under-estimates the activity of the human mind, since it is 
madercapable of comprehension only when it is illuminated by heaven; but 
would the Sufis care about this deficiency of the human mind ? 

. The general acceptance of this theory in the Middle Ages is clear from the 
fact that ibn Sina has not only embraced it, but has also added to it vigour 
and; clarity ; and in spite of ibn Rushd’s strict adherence to the teachings of 
Aristotle, he has also come iinder its influence. Among the Jews, Maimonides 
has copied it almost to the letter. With the Christians, this theory has stood 
at the top of the problems of philosophy, because it is concerned with the 
theory of knowledge and is closely connected with the doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. This theory has also given rise to different schools, some 
favouring and the others opposing it. To sum up, al-Farabi’s Theory of the 

Al’Madlnai al-Fadilah, p. 46. 

Ibid.y pp. 44-^5. 

AUTkamarat al-Mardiyyah^ p. 42. 
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Intellect has been the most significant of all theories developed by Muslim 
thinkers, and it has exercised a great, influence on Christian philosophy. 

5, Theory of Pro'phecy ,—The basis of every revealed religion is revelation 
and inspiration. A prophet is a man endowed with the gift of communion with 
God and the ability of expressing His will. Islam, as well as all the great 
Semitic religions, has Heaven as its authority. The Qur’an says: “It is naught 
but revelation that is revealed—^the Lord of mighty power has taught him” 
(liii, 4-5). It is most imperative for a Muslim philosopher to give due reverence 
to prophethood, to conciliate rationality with traditionalism, and to identify 
the language of the earth with the words of Heaven. This has been the endeavour 
of ai-Farabi. His theory of prophethood may be considered to be one of the most 
significant attempts at the reconciliation of philosophy and religion. It may 
also be considered to be the noblest part of his system; it has its foundation 
both in psychology and metaphysics; and it is also closely related with politics 
aiid ethics. 

Influenced by his political and social environment, al-Farabi has stressed 
the theoretical study of society and its needs. He has written several treatises 
on politic, the most renowned of which is his “Model City.” He visualizes his 
city as a whole of united parts, similar to bodily organism; if any part of it is 
ill, all the others react and take care of it. To each individual is allotted the 
vocation and the task most appropriate for his special ability and talents. 
Social activities differ according to their aims ; the noblest of these activities 
are those allotted to the chief, for he stands in the same relation to the city as 
the heart to the body and is the source of all activities and the origin of 
harmony and order. Hence, certain qualifications are the prerequisite of his 
station. The chief must be stout, intelligent, lover of knowledge, and 
supporter of justice, and he must also rise to the level of the agent intelligence 
through which he gets revelation and inspiration.^ 

These attributes remind us of the attributes of the philosopher-king in 
Plato’s RepuhliCj but al-Farabi adds to them the ability of communion with 
the celestial world, as if the city is inhabited by saints and governed by a 
prophet. Communion with the agent intelligence is possible through two ways: 
contemplation and inspiration. As already mentioned, the soul rises through 
study and quest to the level of the acquired intellect when it becomes recipient 
of the divine light. This level can be attained only by the sacred spirits of the 
philosophers and sages, those who can penetrate through the unseen and 
perceive the “world of light.” “The sacred soul, preoccupied with what is 
above, gives no heed to what is below; and its external sensation never over¬ 
whelms its internal sensation; and its influence may go beyond its own body 
affecting other bodies and everything in this world. It receives knowledge 
direct from the High Spirit and angels without any human instruction.®® 

Al-Madinat at-FadUah, pp. 46, 55-60. 

®® Al-Th(xmarat al^Mardlyyahy p. 75. 
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Tims, through continuous speculative studies, the sage gets into communion 
with the agent intelligence. 

This communion is also possible through imagination, as happens to the 
prophets, for all their inspiration or revelation is caused by imagination. 
Imagination occupies an important place in al-Farabi’s psychology. It is 
closely connected with inclinations and sentiments, and is involved in rational 
operations and volitional movements. It creates the mental images which are 
not imitations of sensiblea and are the source of dreams and visions. If we 
could have a scientific interpretation of dreams, it would help to give us an 
interpretation of revelation and inspiration, for prophetic inspirations take 
the form either of true dreams in sleep or of revelation in waking. The 
difference between these two forms is relative; they are distinct only as 
regards their degree. In fact, a true dream is but one aspect of prophecy. 

When imagination gets rid of conscious activities as in sleep, it is wholly 
occupied with some of the psychological phenomena. Influenced by some 
bodily sensations and feelings, or by some emotions and conceptions, it creates 
new images or composes, from retained mental images, their new forms. Thus, 
we dream of water or swimming when our temperament is humid, and dreams 
often so represent the fulfilment of a desire or the avoidance of fear that 
the sleeper may move in his bed responding to a certain emotion, or leave 
his bed and beat a person unknown to him, or run after him.®® It is needless 
to point out that these views in spite of their simplicity are similar to the 
ideas of modem psychologists, such as Freud, Homey, and Murray. 

It is within the power of imagination to create mental images after the 
pattern of the spiritual world. The sleeper may, thus, behold the Heaven and 
its inhabitants, and may feel its enjoyments and pleasures. Imagination may 
also rise to the celestial world and commune with the agent intelligence from 
which it can receive the heavenly judgments relating to particular cases and 
individual happenings. Through this communion which may occur by day or 
at night, prophecy can be explained, since it is the source of true dreams and 
revelation. According to al-Farabi: “If the faculty of imagination is so power¬ 
ful and perfected in a certain person, and is not completely overwhelmed by 
external sensations ... it gets into communion with the agent intelligence 
from which images of the utmost beauty and perfection are reflected. He who 
sees those images would testify to the sublime and wonderful majesty of 
God. . . . Once the imaginative faculty in man is completely perfected, he may 
receive, when awake, from the agent intelligence the pre-vision of the present 
and future events , . . and thus he would, through what he has received, 
prophesy divine matters. This is the highest level to which imagination may 
be raised, and which man can attain through this faculty.”®^ 

Al-Madinat al-FadUah^ p. 48-49. 

Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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Thus, the chief characteristic of a prophet is to have a vivid imagination 
through which he can commune with the agent intelligence during waking 
time and in sleep, and can attain to vision and inspiration. And revelation is 
but an emanation from through the agent intelligence. Some persons, 
although in a lower degree than the prophets, have a powerful imagination 
through which an inferior kind of vision and inspiration can be achieved. 
In this way al-Farabi places the saints in a degree lower than the prophets. 
The imagination of the populace and the masses is so weak that it does not 
admit of rising to union with the agent intelligence, neither at night nor 
by day.^® 

Al-Farabi’s attempt at reconciliation was not the only motive behind this 
theory. In the third and fourth/ninth and tenth centuries a wave of scepticism 
refuting prophecy and prophets was prevalent. Its spokesmen copied some 
of the arguments held by the unbelievers in prophecy. At the head of these 
sceptics was ibn al-Rawandi who was once one of the Mu'tazilites but later 
rejected their doctrine, and Muhammad ibn Zakariya al-Razi the physician, 
a tough and powerful adversary. The latter, in particular, refuted any attempt 
to reconcile philosophy and religion, assumed that philosophy is the only 
way to reform both the individual and society and that religions are the 
source of conflict and strife.®® This attack aroused all the various Islamic 
centres to defend their dogmas, Al-Farabi had to contribute to that defence. 
He explained prophecy on rational grounds and gave it a scientific interpre¬ 
tation. 

He borrowed his explanation from Aristotle’s theory of dreams, which 
had already been introduced to the Arab world. Al-Kindi,®® the forerunner 
of al-Farabi, adhered to that theory. It assumes that dreams are images 
produced by the imagination the capacity of which increases during sleep 
after getting rid of the activities of wakefulness.*^ Aristotle, however, denies 
that dreams are revealed by Grod, and never admits of prophetic predictions 
through sleep, otherwise the populace and the masses—^who have so many 
dreams—^would claim foretelling the future,*® Here, al-Farabi diverges from 
his master, and asserts that man through imagination can commune with 
the agent intelligence, but this is avaOable only to the privileged and the 
chosen. The agent intelligence is the source of divine laws and inspirations. 
It is, in al-Farabfs view, almost similar to the Angel charged with revelation, as 
in the tenets of Islam. It is within the capacity of the prophet or the philosopher 
to commune with the agent intelligence, the former through imagination and 
the latter by way of speculation and contemplation. This is understandable 
for the two draw together upon the same source and get their knowledge 

Ibid., p. 52- 

Kraus et Piness, Enicyc. de VIslam, Vol. IV, p. 1136. 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi abu Kidah, Rasd'il al-Kindii Cairo, 1950, p. 293-311. 
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from high above. In fact, religious truth and philosophic truth are both the 
radiation of divine illumination through imagination or contemplation. 

The Farabian theory of prophecy had an obvious impact not only on the 
East and the West, but on medieval and modern history. Ibn Sina adhered 
faithfully to it. Hk elaboration of that theory is closely similar to that 
of al-Farabi. Ibn Rushd, admitting its validity, was much astonished at 
al-Ghazalfs criticism of it; for it corroborates the religious tenets and affirms 
that the spiritual perfection can be attained only through man’s communion 
with God.®® When the theory'was introduced into the Jewish philosophic 
thought, Maimonides subscribed to it and showed much interest in it.*® It is 
noticeable that Spinoza in his Tractatus theologico-politicus expounds a similar 
theory which he most probably borrowed from Maimonides.*® It continued 
to be echoed by some of the modem philosophers in Islam, such as Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani and the Imam Muhammad ‘Abduh. 

6. Interpretation of the Qur'an .—Some of the religious tenets are traditional 
(sam^tyydi)\ they are matters indemonstrable by way of reason, such as 
miracles, and the Day of Judgment comprising the Doomsday and Resurrection, 
the Path and the Balance, the Judgment and the Punishment. Acceptance of 
these sam%yydt is one of the pillars of religion. The believers have but to 
accept them and remain content with the veracity of their source. But some 
thinkers in their attempt at giving a rational explanation interpret them in a 
certain way or reduce them to certain natural laws. The Mu‘tazilites made a 
noticeable endeavour in this field, for they went so far in the way of inter¬ 
pretation that they refuted the Transfigurists who qualified God with certain 
attributes contradictory to His transcendence and uniqueness. 

Al-Farabi attempts a different interpretation. He admits the validity of 
miracles since they are the means of proving prophecy. He holds that miracles 
although supernatural do not contradict natural laws. For the source of these 
laws is to be found in the world of spheres and it intelligences which manage 
the terrestrial world; and once we get in communion with that world, matters 
other than those of the habitual course happen to us. A prophet, as mentioned 
above, has a spiritual power by means of which he is associated with the agent 
intelligence. It is through this communion that he causes rain to fall, 
the moon to split asunder, the stick to be transformed into a snake, or the 
blind and leproms to be healed.®* In tins way al-Farabi tries—as the Stoics 
had done before—to reduce to causality matters beyond the habitual course 
of nature and even contradictory to it. 

The Qur’an points to various sam^iyydi, such as the Tablet and the Pen. 
Al-Farabi holds that these should not be understood literally, for the Pen 
is not an instrument to write with, nor the Tablet a page on which sayings 

Ibn Rushd, Tahafut al-Tahafui, Cairo, 1321/1903, p. 126. 
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are registered,®’ but they are mere symbols for precision and preservation. 
The Qur^an is also full of extensive stories about the hereafter, Day of 
Judgment, and reward and punishment. No believer could deny these matters 
without undermining the principle of divine sanction and individual responsi¬ 
bility. Although al-Farabi fully admits the eternal bliss or the painful suffering 
of the hereafter, yet he reduces them to spiritual matters having no relation¬ 
ship with the body and material properties, because the spirit, not the body, 
is that which enjoys or suffers, is happy or unhappy.®® 

This interpretation conforms to the Farabian tendency towards spiritualism. 
Ibn Sina borrowed it and widely applied it. In ibn Sina’s view the Throne and 
the Chair are symbols of the world of spheres. Prayers are not mere bodily 
movements, but aim at imitating the celestial world.®® It is as if these two 
philosophers wanted to lay the foundation of a philosophical religion and a 
religious philosophy. However, al-Ghazali was dissatisfied with this attempt 
and he attacked it, taking the text of the Scripture literally. Ibn Rushd, 
although advocating accord between religion and philosophy, was also 
dissatiatied, because he claimed that for the sake of their security religion 
and philosophy should be kept separate. If combined, they would not be 
understood by the ordinary man and might lead astray even some of those 
capable of deep thinking.’® 

D 

CONCLUSION 

We can now conclude that al-Farabi’s doctrine is so fully harmonious and 
consistent that its parts are completely inter-related. From the One, the First 
Cause, al-Farabi gets on to ten intelligences from which the two worlds of 
heaven and earth have flowed. His spheres are moved by the managing intelli¬ 
gences, and nature with its generation and corruption is subjected to these 
intelligences. The soul is governed by one of these intelligences which is the 
agent intelligence. Politics and ethics are no exceptions, for happiness pursued 
by men is but the communion with the celestial world. His “Model City” 
only aims at this end. 

This doctrine is at the same time spiritualistic and idealistic, for al-Farabi 
reduces almost everything to spirit. His God is the Spirit of the spirits, 
his astronomical spheres are governed by celestial spirits, and the prince of 
his city is a man whose spirit transcends his body. This spiritualism is 
rooted in ideas and concepts, and is given wholly to specrilation and contem¬ 
plation. The One is the Idea par excellence and is the Intellect that intellects 
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Itself. The other beings are generated by this Intellect. Through speculation 
and contemplation man can commune with the celestial world and attain 
the utmost happiness. No spiritualism is so closely related to idealism as 
that of al-Farabi. 

Although al-Farabi’s doctrine is a reflection of the Middle Ages, it comprises 
some modern and even contemporary notions. He favours science, advocates 
experimentation, and denies augury and astrologj\ He so fully believes in 
causality and determinism that he refers to causes even for those effects 
which have no apparent causes. He elevates the intellect to a plane so sacred 
that he is driven to its conciliation with tradition so that philosophy and 
religion may accord. 
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Chapter XXIV 

MISKAWAIH 

A 

LIFE 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ya*qub, suraamed Miskawaih, is also called 
abu ‘All al-Khazin. It is yet undecided whether he was himself Miskawaih or 
the son of (ibn) Miskawaih. Some like Margoliouth and Bergstra^r accept 
the first alternative; others, like Brockelmann,^ the second. 

Yaqat says that he was first a Magi (majUsi) and was later converted to 
Islam. But this might be true of his father, for Miskawaih himself, as his 
name shows, was the son of a Muslim father, Muhammad by name. 

He studied history, particularly al-Tabari’s “Annals,” with abu Bakr Ahmad 
ibn Kamil al-Qadi (350/960). Ibn al-Khammar, the famous commentator of 
Aristotle’s, was his master in philosophical disciplines. Miskawaih engaged 
himself too much in the study of alchemy, together with abu al-Tayyib 
al-Razi, the alchemist. From certain statements of ibn Sina^ and al-Tauhidi,® 
it seems that they had a poor opinion of his aptitude for speculative philo¬ 
sophy. Iqbal, on the other hand, regarded him as one of the most eminent 
theistic thinkers, moralists, and historians of Persia.* 

Miskawaih lived for seven years in the company of abu al-Fa^ ibn al-‘Amid 
as his librarian. After the death of abu al-Fadl (360/970) he served under 
liis son abu al-Fath ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-‘Amid, sumamed Dh u al- 
Kifayatain. It seems that he also served ‘Adud al-Daulah, one of the Buwai- 
hids, and later some other princes of that famous family. 

Miskawaih died on the 9th of ^far 421/16th of February 1030. The date 
of his birth is uncertain. Margoliouth gives it to be 330/941, but we think 
it should be 320/932 if not earlier, because he used to be in the company of 
al-Muhallabi, the vizier, who rose to the office in 339/950 and died in 352/963, 
by which time he must have been at least nineteen. 

B 

WORKS 

Yaqut® gives a list of thirteen books attributed to Miskawaih. These are; 

1, Al-Favz (U-Akbar. 

2. Al-Fauz al-A sgha r. 

^ QAL (S), I, p. 582, n.i. 

* Al-Qifti, Tariff al-Hukamd^, ed. Lippert, p. 332. 

® Al-Imtd' w-al-Mu'dnasah, Vol. I, pp. 35-36. 

* M. Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics in Persia^ London, 1908, p. 26. 

® Yaqut, Kitab Irshdd al-Arib iUk Ma^rifat al-Adlb, Vol. II, pp. 88-96. 
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3. Tajdrtb aX-XJmom. (a history from the Deluge down to 369/979). 

4. IJn^ al-Farid (a collection of anecdotes, verses, maxims, and proverbs). 

5. Tarttb at-Sa^ddah (on ethics and politics). 

6. Al-Mustaufa (selected verses). 

7. Jdwiddn Khirad (a collection of maxims of wisdom). 

8. Al-Jdmi'. 

9. Al-Siyar (on the conduct of life). 

Of the above works al-Qifti* mentions only 1, 2, 3 and 4 and adds the 
following: 

10. the Simple Drugs” (on medicine). 

11. “On the Composition of the Bajats” (on culinary art). 

12. Kitdh al^A^rihdh (on drinks). 

13. TahdMb al-Akhiaq (on ethics). 

Numbers 2, 3, 13 are now extant and have been published. We also have 
five others which are not mentioned by Yaqut and al-Qifti. These are; 

14. Rimlah fi al-LadhdhAt w-al-Aldm fi Jauhar cU-Nafa (MS. in Istanbul, 
Raghib Majmu^ah No. 1463, f. 57a-59a). 

15. Ajtoibah wa Aa^iloh fi. al-Nafs w-al-*Aql (in the above-mentioned 
Majmu^ah in RSghib. Istanbxii). 

16. AhJaioab fi al-MasaHl al-Tkalath (MS. in Teheran—^Fihrist Maktabat 
al-Majlis, II, No, 634[31]). 

17. Risdiah fi Jawdh fi 8u*al *^Ali Ibn Muhammad Abu Hayydn al-§ufi fi 
Haqlqat cU-Aql, (Meshed Library in Iran, I, No. 43[137]). 

18. Tahdrat al-Nafs, (MS. in Kopruhi, Istanbul, No. 767). 

Muhammad Baqir ibn Zain a)-‘Abidm al-£hawansari attributes to him also 
some treatises written in Persian (Raudat al~Jannah, Teheran, 1287/1870, 
p. 70). 

As to the chronological order of his works, we know only from Miskawaih 
himself that al-Fauz al-AIcbar was written after al-Fauz cU-Asghar, and that 
TahdJ^ al-Ai^dq was written after Tarttb alSa^ddahP 

C 

MISKAWAIH*S PERSONALITY 

Miskawaih was essentially a historian and moralist. He was also a poet. 
Tauhidi blames him for his miserliness and hypocrisy. He indulged in alchemy 
not for the sake of science, but in search of gold and wealth, and was most 
servile to his masters. But Yaqut mentions that in later years he subjected 
himself to a fifteen-point code of moral conduct.® Temperance in appetites, 

* Al-Qifti, loc. cU, 

’ AI’Fq,uz oi-A^aiar, p. 120. 

® D, M. Donaldson. Studies in Muslim Ethics, London, 1953, p. 123. 
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courage in subduing the ferocious self, and wisdom in regulating the irrational 
impulses were the highlights of this code. He himself speaks of his moral 
transformation in his Tahdhib which shows that he practised a 

good deal of what he wrote on ethics. 

D 

PHILOSOPHY 

First Philosophy. —The most important part of Miskawaih’s philosophical 
activity is dedicated to ethics. He is a moralist in the full sense of the word. 
Three important books of his on ethics have come down to us: (1) Tartlh 
al-Sa'ddahy (2) Tahdhib al-Akhldq^ and (3) Jatciddn Kkirad. 

IVIlskawaih’s cU-Fauz al-Asg^r is a general treatise similar in conception to 
the earlier part of al-Earabi*8 Ard^ Aid al-Madlnat ahFddilah. It is divided 
into three parts. The first part deals with the proofs of the existence of God, 
the second with soul and its modes, and the third with prophethood. For his 
treatment of philosophy, he owes much to al-Farabi, particularly in his effort 
to conciliate Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. His historical turn of mind has 
been of benefit to him, for he generally refers precisely to his sources. For 
instance, at the end of Chapter V of the first part of al-Fauz al^AsghaP^ he 
expressly acknowledges his indebtedness to Porphyry. He also quotes the 
commentators of Plato'^ and Aristotle.^^ His is the best expose (pp. 53-55) of 
Plato's proof concerning the immortality of the soul. He benefits especially 
from the book of Procliis entitled Kitdb ^h arh Qatd Fldfun fi at Nafs Ohair 
Maitah.^^ The first part of Fauz al-As^!zr dealing with the demonstration of 
the existence of Cfod is clear, terse, and solid. His argument here is that of the 
First Mover, which was most popular at the time. In that he is tEdrdughly 
Aristotelian. The fundamental attributes of GJod are; unity, eternity, and 
immateriality. Miskawaih devotes the whole of Chapter VIII to the problem of 
defining God affirmatively or negatively, and concludes that the negative way 
is the only possible way. He also shows Neo-Platonic tendencies noticeably in 
Chapter IX. He says that the first existent which emanates from God is the fii^ 
intelligence which (so says Miskawaih rather strangely) is the same as the active 
intellect. It is eternal, perfect in existence, and immutable in state, because 
“emanation is connected with it in a continuous way eternally, the source 
of emanation being eternal and wholly generous.” It is perfect in comparison 
with beings inferior to it, imperfect in comparison with God. Then comes the 
celestial sold, inferior to intelligence; it needs motion as expression of desire 
for perfection in imitation of intelligence. But it is perfect in relation to 

® Tahd^j^h al~Ak^>dqy Egypt, 1329/1911, p. 42, 

Al-Fauz cd-AsghaTf p. 120. 

That is Proclus and Galen; ibid., p. 54. 
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Ibn al-Nadim, cd-Fihrist, Cairo, p. 353. 
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natural bodies. The sphere comes into being through the celestial soul. In 
comparison with the soul, it is imperfect and so needs the motion of which the 
body is capable, i.e., the motion in space. The sphere has the circular motion 
which assures it of the eternal existence assigned to it by Go<i. Through the 
sphere and its parts our bodies come into being. Our being is very weak because 
of the long chain of intermediaries between God and us. For the same reason 
it is changeable and not eternal. All classes of beings come to be through God, 
and it is His emanating being and permeating might which conserve order 
in the cosmos. If God abstains from this emanation, nothing will come into 
existence. 

As. a true religious thinker, Miskawaih tries to prove that creation com^ 
ex nihilo. He mentions that Galen said something against this view, but was 
refuted by Alexander of Aphrodisias in a special treatise.^^ The argument 
given by Miskawaih is as follows: Forms succeed each other, the substratum 
remaining constant. In this change from one form to another, where do the 
preceding fonns go ? The two forms cannot remain together because they 
are contrary. Secondly, the first form cannot go elsewhere, because motion in 
place applies only to bodies, and accidents cannot go from one place to another. 
There remains only one possibility—the possibility that the first form goes 
into nothing. If it is proved that the first form, goes to Non-Being, then the 
second form comes and so the third, the fourth, and so on also from nothing. 
Therefore, all things generated are generated from nothing. 

Aristotle conceived of the universe as a process of becoming. The “nature” 
of each thing is a potentiality which moves through a process of development 
to an actuality which is its final natxire. The movement is towards an end 
immanent from the first in the subject of movement. An altogether different 
theory appears in the fiftieth “Epistle” of the Brethren of Purity flkhwan 
al-Safa), where the process of evolution has been shown to advance from the 
mineral to the human stage under the guidance of the spiritual urge for return 
to God.» 

The Brethren of Purity used this theory to determine the status of prophet- 
hood. Miskawaih goes further and finds in it a stable basis for bis moral 
theory as well.^® Like Aristotle he does regard happiness (sa^ddah) as the chief 
human good, but unlike him he identifies it in the end with the realization 
of the vicegereney of God, the place which man occupies hi the cosmic evolution 
by virtue of his specific attribute of rationality. 

Miskawaih’s theory of evolution is basically the same as that of the Brethren 
of Purity. It consists of four evolutionary stages: the mineral, the vegetable, 
the animal, and the human. Coral (marjdn), date-palm, and ape (qird) mark 
the transition from the mineral to the vegetable, from the vegetable to the 
animal, and from the animal to the human kingdom, respectively. The prophet. 

See A. Badawi, Ariatu Hnd al-^Arab, Cairo, 1947, Introduction, p. 56. 

RasfVil Ikhvxin cd-Saja, Egypt, 192S, Vol. IV, pp, 314-19. 

** Tahdklb cd-Akhldq, pp. 64-60; al-Fauz cU-Aaghar, pp. 78-83, 
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in tile end, completes the circle of Being by imbibing the celestial soul within 
him. 

Psychology. —Miskawaih’s psychology is based on the traditional spiritual¬ 
istic doctrine laid down by Plato and Aristotle, with a predominant Platonic 
tendency. He treats the subject in al-Fattz al-Asgfyir and Tah^rb cU-Ah^aq. 
In the first of these works he discusses the problems more thoroughly. But he 
repeats himself on many points in both the books; in both we have the same 
arguments, the same examples, and nearly the same words. 

Against the materialists he proves the existence of the soul on the ground 
that there is something in man which admits different and even opposed forms 
at the same time. This something cannot be material, for matter accepts only 
one form in a determinate moment. 

The soul perceives simple and complex things, present and absent, sensible 
and intelligible. But does it perceive them through one and the same faculty, or 
through many faculties? Soul has no parts; divisibility applies only to matter. 
Does the soul, in spite of being one and indivisible, perceive different things 
with different faculties and in different ways? In answering this question, 
Miskawaih gives two different solutions: that of Plato, who says that similar 
perceives similar, and that of Aristotle who says that soul has one faculty 
that perceives complex material things and simple non-material thin g s, but 
in different ways. In this connection Miskawaih mentions Themistius and his 
book “On Soul.” 

On the question of the immortality of the soul, Miskawaih gives at first^^ 
Aristotle’s doctrine. Then he gives (Chapter VI) three arguments of Plato; 
referring first to Plato himself, then to Proclus* “Commentary on Plato’s 
Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul,”^® and finally to something that Galen 
said on this question. Miskawaih says that Plato’s doctrine is too long and needs 
a commentary; therefore, he attempts to summarize it as dearly as possible, 
with the help of Proclus’ “Commentary,” In this and the following chapters 
(VII, VIII) he is a thorough Platonist and makes a special mention of Plato’s 
Laws and Timaeus. Plato says that the essence of the soul is motion, and 
motion is the life of the soul. Miskawaih explains and says: This motion is 
of two kinds: one towards intelligence, the other towards matter; by the 
iurst it is illuminated, by the second it illuminates. But this motion is eternal 
and non-spatial, and so it is immutable. By the first kind of motion, the soul 
comes near to intelligence which is the first creation of God; by the second 
it descends and com^ out of itself. Therefore, the soul comes nearer to God by 
the first motion, and goes farther by the second. The first leads to its salvation, 
the second to its perdition. Quoting Plato^® he says that philosophy is an 
exercise of voluntary death. There are two kinds of life: life according to 
intelligence, which is “natural life,” and life according to matter, which is 

Al-Fauz cd-Asgkarf Part II, Chap. V. 

Ibn al-Nadim, op. cit., p. 353. 

Plato, pp. 61, 64, 67. 
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voluntary life. The same applies to death; therefore, Plato says. If you die 
by will, you live by nature. Here “will*' is taken in the sense of “passion." 

But Miskawaib at once corrects himsdlf by sa 3 dng that this voluntary death 
does not mean renunciation of the world; that would be the attitude of those 
who know nothing about the objects of this world and ignore that man is civil 
by nature and cannot hve without the help and service of others. Those who 
preach renunciation are iniquitous, because they want the services of others 
without rendering any service to them and this is complete injustice. Some 
pretend that they need very little, but even this very little needs the services 
of a great number of people. Therefore, it is the duty of every human being 
to serve others fairly: if he serves them much he can demand much, and if he 
serves them little, he can ask for little. 

This is an important aspect of Miskawaih's philosophical view, and explains 
his great interest in ethics. 

Moral Philosophy .—^Moral philosophy is so connected with psychology that 
Miskaw'aih begins his big treatise on ethics Tahdktb al-A Icklaq^ by stating his 
doctrine of the soul. Here his expose is less philosophical but richer in detail. 

The point of transition from psychology to ethics is given on pages 18 to 21 
where, following Plato, he draws a parallel between the faculties of the soul 
and the corresponding virtues.®® The soul has three faculties: rational, coura- 
geotis, and appetitive, and correspondingly three virtues: wisdom, courage, and 
temperance. By the harmony of these three virtues, we have a fourth one, 
namely, justice. The Greek temperament being theoretical and speculative,®^ 
Plato could go no farther than this. Equipped with a personal code of moral 
conduct, Miskawaih determined seven species of wisdom, viz., acuteness of 
intelligence, quickness of inteOect, clearness of understanding, facility of 
acquirement, precision of discrimination, retention, and recollection; eleven 
species of courage, viz., magnanimity, collectedness, loftiness of purpose, 
firmness, coolness, stateliness, boldness, endurance, condescension, zeal, and 
mercy; twelve species of temperance, viz., shame, affability, righteousn^, 
conciliatoriness, continence, patience, contentment, sedatenesa, piety, regulari¬ 
ty, integrity, and liberality (which is further divided into six sub-species); 
and nineteen species of justice, viz., friendship, union, faithfulness, compassion, 
brotherhood, recompense, good partnership, fair-dealing, cordiality, sub¬ 
mission, resignation, devotion to God, forgetting of enmity, abstention from 
speaking ill of others, discussing the character of the jxist, ignoring the 
account of the unjust, and abstention from trusting the ignoble, the mischief- 
monger, and the flatterer.®® We, however, cannot determine exactly whether 
these sub-divisions and distinctions are aU TSJtskawaih's own. Surely he bene¬ 
fited himself much from his predecessors, and especially from the school of 

Republic, Book IV. 

Briffault, The Making of Humanity, p. 191. 

Tah^lb rd-A]^laq, pp. 15-19- 
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abn Sulaiman al-Sijistani al-Mantiqi, the echo of whose works we find in 
Tauhidrs MvqdbasaU 

So far Miskawaih has been Platonic, but from page 29 onward he begins 
to be Aristotelian, and takes virtue as a mean between two vices. He applies 
this doctrine of the mean to the four cardinal virtues, and with this he ends 
the first chapter. 

In the second chapter, Miskawaih goes on to discuss the question of human 
nature and its original state: whether it is bom good or bad. He states the 
opinion of the early Greeks who say that nature can never be changed, but 
rejects it. Then he takes up the view of the Stoics who think that men are 
created good but become bad by their inclination to bad appetites and by 
keeping bad company. There is also a third opinion that men are created 
bad and they become good only by education. Galen rejects the last two 
views and says that men are of three kinds: some are good by nature, 
others are bad by nature, and a third class is intermediate between the two. 
Finally, Miskawaih states the opinion of Aristotle as given in the Niwnachean 
Ethics, and gives his own view that “the existence of the human substance 
depends on God’s will, but the amelioration of it is left to man and depends 
on man’s will” (p. 46). 

Perfection attainable by man is of two kinds; the first is theoretical and 
the second practical. By the first he attains perfect science, by the second 
perfect character. Human faculties are three; the highest is reason, the lowest 
is appetite, and between the two lies courage. Man is man by the first. There¬ 
fore, perfection belongs especially to the rational soul. In each faculty there 
are many degrees, which Miskawaih entauerates in detail. Here (pp. 67-78) 
we find a long chapter on the education of children and youth. 

The essential part of Miskawaih’s ethics begins from the third chapter 
(pp. 90 et sgq,). In the first place he follows Aristotle as commented upon by 
Porphyry. It seems that he depends entirely on the commentary of Porphyry 
on Aristotle’s 'Nichomachean Ethics, which was translated into Arabic by 
Ishaq ibn 5^ain, in twelve books.*® Unfortunately, this commentary is lost 
both in Greek and its Arabic translation. But we can gather something of its 
form from Miskawaih’s Takdj^ al-A^ijdq, 

Following Aristotle, Miskawaih says (p. 90) that the good is that at which 
all things aim. This definition, which is supposed to be perhaps that of 
Eudoxus (c. 25 B.C.), is given in the very beginning of the Nicomcuihean 
Ethics.'^ Miskawaih goes on then to say that what is useful to this end may 
also be called good, i.e,, the means as well as the end can be called good. But 
happiness or well-being is a relative good—good for an individual person. It 
is only a kind of good and has no distinctive and autonomous essence. 

Miskawaih, like Aristotle,** gives a classification of happiness but adds more 

** Ibn al-Nadim, op. dt., p. 362. 

** Nicomachean Eih-ks, 1094 a 3. 

Ibid,, 1095 b 14-1096 a 10 
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details, perhaps taken from Porphyry’s commentary. This classification com¬ 
prises (1) health, (2) wealth, (3) fame and hononr, (4) success, and (5) good 
thinking. 

After giving Aristotle’s doctrine of happiness, Miskawaih states the views of 
Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics, and some physicians who believed 
that body is a part and not an instrument of man, and so held that happiness 
of the soul is incomplete if it is not accompanied by happiness of the body. 

Miskawaih discusses these different doctrines and concludes by saying that 
we should reject the doctrine according to which happiness can come only 
after death and affirm that it is possible also in this world. No happiness 
is possible except by searching for the good in this world and the world U 
come. Here he affirms anew his two-fold Anschauung, But as a true religiov i 
man he gives preference to the next world. In support of this, he refers to the 
translation by abu *Ut^an al-Dimaghqi of a treatise called “Virtues of the 
Soul” attributed to Aristotle. We find this treatise attributed to Aristotle 
nowhere else. There are two kinds of happiness, one according to this world, 
the other according to the next, but no one can have the second without 
passing through the first (p. Ill), because, as Aristotle said, divine happiness, 
notwithstanding being higher and nobler, is yet in need of worldly happi¬ 
ness; otherwise, it would remain hidden. 

The fourth chapter deals mainly with justice and explains in detail what is 
meant by it. Here again he follows the corresponding parts in Aristotle’s 
Nicomackean Ethics.** 

In the fifth chapter he goes on to speak about friendship and love. A striking 
passage in this part is about two kinds of love: (a) love of man for God, and (b) 
love of disciple for m€ister. The first is too high to be attained by mortal beings, 
and is reserved only for a few. As to the second kind of love, Miskawaih draws 
a paraUel between the son’s love for his parents and the disciple’s love for his 
master, and says that the latter is nobler and more generous, because masters 
educate our souls and by their guidance we obtain real happiness. The master 
is a ‘ ‘spiritual father and a human lord; his goodness for the disciple is divine 
goodness, because he brings him up on virtues, feeds him with high wisdom, 
and conducts him to everlasting life in eternal blessing” (p. 175). 

Friendship, in general, is most sacred and useful to all human beings. He 
who betrays it is more wicked than a counterfeiter of coins. A good man is a 
friend to himself and other people are also friends to him; he has no enemy 
except the b^. The happy man is he who gains friends and tries his best to 
be of use to them. Miskawaih quotes Aristotle saying that man is in need of 
friends in good as well as in bad circumstances. Even a king is in need of 
friends because he cannot know his people’s needs except through sincere 
friends, especially because they supply him information and help in execution 

** Ibid, “Courage”; Book III A, Chaps. 6-9; “Temperance”: Book HI, Chaps. 
10-12, “Justice”: Book V H, I-II; “Wisdom”; Book VI. 
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of his orders. Man should do his best to please his friends and to be always 
on good terms with them without hypocrisy and flattery. 

Miskawaih’s treatment of justice (‘adl) is largely Aristotelian, although 
for him this virtue is a shadow of divine unity,®’ the true equipoise. The 
knowledge of the mean or the limit that moderation would set in each particular 
case is a prerequisite of justice, but, unlike Aristotle, he assigns this function 
to the divine code rather than to reason or prudence.*® The king as the 
deputy of God can exercise royal discretion in minor details according to the 
exigencies of time and place, without violating the spirit of the divine code. 
Aristotle recognized benevolence vaguely in the imperfect form of liberality 
which for him meant giving to “proper persons, in right proportion, at right 
times.” With ibn Miskawaih, it is such an excess oyer the just award as would 
eliminate all possibility of under-estimation in justice, provided that its 
prejudicial effects are confined to the rights of the benevolent person himself 
only and the recipient himself is a worthy choice for it. Charity, thus, is a form 
of justice which is safe from disturbance.*® Similarly, love, according to him, 
is not an extension of self-love, as held by Aristotle, but a limitation of it and 
love for another. He regards afiection (mahabbah) as an inborn capacity for 
associating with ma nkin d in general, but confines friendship (aaddqah) to a 
few individuals, basing it on the considerations of profit, pleasure, or good as 
conceived by Aristotle. Love (*iskq) being the excessive desire for pleasiire or 
good—^the consideration of profit is alien to love—cannot extend beyond two 
individuals.*® The object of animal love is pleasure and that of the spiritual 
love is virtue or goodness. The former is condemn able, the latter praiseworthy. 
He makes a specific mention of the love of man for God, of disciple for teacher, 
and of son for his parents in a graded series, as pointed out earlier. Justice, he 
concludes, is brought about through fear and force, but affection is a natural 
source of imity, so that justice is not required where affection reigns supreme. 
Affection, thus, is the sovereign; justice is the vicegerent. 

As in al-Fauz so in Takdhih aUAJchl^ (pp. 195-96) Miskawaih 

is against all forms of ascetic life, because ascetics “sever themselves from all 
the moral virtues mentioned above. How can he who retires from men and 
liv^ in isolation be temperate, just, generous, or courageotis ? Is he anything 
other than somethii^ inorganic and dead Divine happiness is the ultimate 
goal and the good of man. It belongs to man’s divine part. It is pure good, 
while reason is the first good. 

8'piritual Medicine .—^The last two chapters of TahdMb al-AJ^dq are devoted 
to what may be called spiritual medicine, a phrase which we find for the first 
time as the title of Muhammad ibn Zakariya al-Razi’s famous book: al-Tihb 

TdhdMii al-AMtlaq, p. 93. 

Ibid., p. 95. 

*9 Ibid., pp. 108-09. 

’9 Ibid., p. 114. 

« Ibid., p. 198. 
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aURukdni. Miskawaih uses the phrase Tibb al-Nujus (p. 205), but the re¬ 
semblance in the general treatment of the subject is obvious. This implies 
that Miskawaih is undoubtedly acquainted with al-Razi’s treatise, although 
he does not mention him by name. The two begin by saying that the master¬ 
ing of one*s passion is the essential foundation of spiritual hygiene. Both 
refer to Galen’s book “On Knowing One’s Own Defects.” (This work was 
translated into Arabic by Thuma and revised by ^unain.®®) But, whereas 
al-Razi contents himself with what Galen says in this respect, Miskawaih 
contends it by saying that there does not exist a friend who can find for you 
your defects, and that an enemy is more useful in this respect than a friend 
(p. 200) because he is more aware of your vices and would have no hesitation 
in revealing them to you. In this connection Miskawaih recommends the study 
of another of Galen’s treatise: “That Good People Benefit from Their Enemies, ” 
which deals with this topic and is also mentioned by al-Razi.®® Miskawaih 
then refers to al-Kindi, who, in effect, said that the man who is in search of 
virtue should realize that the images of his acquaintances are mirrors in which 
are reflected the evils arising out of pains and passions. 

In the end, Miskawaih speaks of remedies for the diseases of the soul. He 
enumerates the most important diseases—anger, vanity, contentiousness, 
treason, cowardice, vainglory, fear, and sadness—and deals with their treat¬ 
ment. Some of his chapters correspond with some chapters in al-Razi’s Tihh, 
namely, those on vanity, sadness, and fear of death. He also reproduces some 
passages from al-Kindi’s treatise “On the Rejection of Sadness” (p. 256). 

Why does not Miskawaih. mention Muhammad ibn Zakariya al-Razi ? It is 
because al-Razi’s conclusions and method of treatment w'ere quite contrary 
to his own. Al-Kindi, on the other hand, was a kindred spirit. Ai-Razi was bold, 
rationalistic, and abstruse, whereas al-Kindi was moderate, pious, and more 
accessible. 

We have all along been showing what Miskawaih owes to his Greek pre¬ 
decessors, but we should not forget that Islamic culture also has an important 
influence on him. In supporting some ideas which he expounds, he very often 
quotes the Qur’an, traditions (akddith) of the Prophet, sayings of ibn abi 
Talib and al-Hasan al-Basri, besides Arabic poetry. 

Philosophy of History .—Miskawaih is essentially a historian and moralist. 
His ethics is genetic®^ (being based on the place and position of man in the 
cosmic evolution), religious, and practical in character. He even felt it necessary 
to reform himself morally before writing his Tah^lb In history, 

his point of view is philosophical, scientific, and critical. Anticipating the 
modern outlook, he determines both the function of history and the duties 
of the historian as follows. 

Ibn al-Nadim, op. cit., p. 504. 

Opera Philosophical Vol. I, ed. Kraus, Cairo, 1939, p. 3o. 

A. A. Tzzat, Ibn Miskawaih, Egypt, 1946, p. 232. 

^ It was translated into Urdu by Hakim Sayyid Zafar Mahdi in 1815. 
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History is not an amusing tale about the royal personages, but a mirror 
of the politico-economic structure of society in a particular age. It is a record 
of the rise and fall of civilizations, nations, and States. 

In order to realize this end, the historian should scrupulously guard hims^ 
against the common tendency of mixing up facts vith hction or pseudo-events. 
He should not only be factual but also critical in collecting his data.®’ 

Above ail, he should not be content with the mere descriptions of facts, but, 
with a philosophic insight, should interpret them in terms of the underlying 
^'human interests,” their immediate causal determinants.®® In history as in 
nature, there is no room for chance or accident. 

History, thus, is no longer a collection of static and isolated facts, but a 
dynamic process of creative human hopes and aspirations. It is a living and 
growing organism, whose structure is determined by the basic ideals and the 
ideals of nations and States. It not only binds together the facts of the past 
into an organic whole, but also determines the shape of things to come. 
The very title of his monumental work, Tajarih cU- Umam (The Experiences 
of the Nations) is itself suggestive of its aims and method, which, in the words 
of Leon Caetani, are “much akin to the principles followed by Western and 
more mod^n historians.”*® 
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Chapter XXV 
IBK SINA 

In the history of philosophical thought in the Medieval Ages, the figure of 
ibn Sina (370/980-428/1037)^ is, in many respects, unique, while among the 
Muslim philosophers, it is not only unique but has been paramount right up 
to modern times. He is the only one among the great philosophers of Islam 
to build an elaborate and complete system of philosophy—a system which 
has been dominant in the philosophical tradition of Islam for centuries, in 
spite of the attacks of al- Qh azali. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, and others. This 
ascendancy has been possible, however, not merely because he had a system 
but because that system had features of remarkable originality displaying a 
type of genius-like spirit in discovering methods and arguments whereby he 
sought to reformulate the purely rational and intellectual tradition of Hellen¬ 
ism, to which he was an eminent heir, for and, to an extent, within the 
religious systeAi of Islam. The exact terms of this reformulation and their 
relation to Islam we shall discuss presently in this chapter; it is only to be noted 
at the outset that it was this kind of originality which rendered him unique 
not only in Islam but also in the medieval West where the reformulations of 
the Roman Catholic theology at the hands of Albert the Great, and, especially, 
of Thomas Aquinas, were fundamentally influenced by him. 

Since in this chapter we are mainly concerned with ibn Sina's interpretation 
of Greek philosophical doctrines, we need not give an account of his sources 
in the Greek and Muslim philosophers. To be sure, the elements of his doctrines 
are Greek, and certain reformulations of Greek doctrines in his writings are 
also to be found in al-Farabi (to whom ibn Slna’s debt is immense) in varying 
degrees of development; but our task here is to state, analyse, and appreciate 
ibn Sina’s teaching. And, indeed, ibn Sina’s system, taken as a whole, is such 
that it is his, bearing the unmistakable impress of his personality. This is 
proved by the fact that he states his cardinal doctrines over and over again 
in his different works and often gives cross references, which are unmistakable 
signs of systematic thinking and not of random borrowing from heterogeneous 
sources. 

The most fundamental characteristic of ibn Sina’s thought is that of arriving 
at definitions by a severely rigorous method of division and distinction of 
concepts. This lends an extraordinary subtlety to his arguments. It can often 
give his philosophical reasoning a strongly scholastic complexity and intricacy 
of structure which can annoy the modem temperament, but it is doubtlessly 
true that it is also this method which has resulted in almost all the original 

^ Little can be added to the biography of ibn Sina—a quasi-autobiography— 
which is available in Arabic works, e.g., al-Qifti’s and modem works based upon 
them. Here it is omitted because it is scarcely important for an appreciation of his 
philosophical thought. 
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doctrines of oxir philosopher. It has enabled him to formulate his most general 
and basic principle, viz., to every clear and distinct concept there must 
correspond a distinctio in re, a principle on which later Descartes also based 
his thesis of the mind-body dualism. The fecundity and importance of this 
principle of analysis in ibn Sina*s system are indeed striking: he announces 
it recurrently and at all levels, in his proof of the mind-body dualism, his 
doctrine of universals, his theory of essence and existence, etc. Examples of 
this principle are: “that which is affirmed and admitted is different from that 
which is not affirmed and admitted,*’^ and “a single conceptual (lit. specific) 
entity cannot be both known and unknown at the same time except with 
regard to different aspects.”® 

This chapter wdl deal mostly with those concepts and doctrines of ibn Sina 
which are not only capital and bring out the nature of his system, but have 
also both been influential and originally elaborated by him to a greater or 
lesser extent. 


A 

THE DOCTRINE OF BEING 

Ibn Slna*s doctrine of Being, like those of earlier Muslim philosophers, 
e. g., al-Farabi, is emanationistic. From God, the Necessary Existent, flows 
the first intelligence alone, since from a single, absolutely simple entity, only 
one thing can emanate. But the natiue of the first intelligence is no longer 
absolutely simple since, not being necessary‘hy-iUdf, it is only possible, and 
its possibility has been actualized by God. Thanks to this dual nature which 
henceforth pervades the entire creaturely world, the first intelligence gives 
rise to two entities: (i) the second intelligence by virtue of the higher aspect 
of its being, actuality, and (ii) the first and highest sphere by virtue of the 
lower aspect of its being, its natural possibility. This dual emanatory process 
continues until we reach the lower and tenth intelligence which governs the 
sublunary world and is called by the majority of the Muslim philosophers 
the Angel Gabriel. This name is applied to it because it bestows forms upon 
or “informs” the matter of this world, i.e., both physical matter and the 
human intellect. Hence it is also called the “Giver of Forms” (the dator 
formarum of the subsequent medieval Western scholastics). We shall return 
later to these intelligences and these spheres to examine more closely their 
nature and operations; meanwhile we must turn to the nature of Being. 

The procession of the immaterial intelligence from the Supreme Being by 
way of emanation was intended to supplement, under the inspiration of the 
Neo-Platonic Theory of Emanation, the meagre and untenable view of God 


* JC. al- Skiia’ (Psychological part, henceforth cited as “Psychology”). 
® “Psychology,” V, 7. 
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formulated by Aristotle according to whom there was no passage from God, 
the One, to the world, the many. According to Muslim philosophers, although 
God remained in Himself and high above the created world, there were, 
nevertheless, intermediary links between the absolute eternity and necessity 
of God and the world of downright contingency. And this theory, besides, 
came very close to satisfying the Muslim belief in angels. This is the first 
occasion to remark how Muslim philosophers, by a re-elaboration of the 
Greek tradition of philosophy, not only sought to build a rational system, but 
a rational system which sought to integrate the tradition of Islam. But what 
about the Theory of Emanation itself ? Would it not destroy the necessary 
and all-important gulf between the Creator and the creation and lead to a 
downright pantheistic world-view —tat tvam Asi —against which Islam, like 
all higher religions, had warned so sternly ? Ho doubt, this type of pantheism, 
being dynamic, is different from the absolutist and static forms of pantheism; 
yet it could lead to anthropomorphism, or, by a reverse process of ascent, 
to the re-absorption of the creature’s being into the being of God. Now, the 
guarantee againdt any such danger shall be ibn Sina’s doctrine of essence and 
existence. This celebrated theory again is designed to fulfil equally both 
religious and rational needs and, once again, to supplement Aristotle. 

Early in this section we said that God and God alone is absolutely simple 
in His being; all other things have a dual nature. Being simple, what God is 
and the fact that He exists are not two elements in a single being but a single 
atomic element in a single being. What God is, i.e., His essence, is identical 
with His existence. This is not the case with any other being, for in no other 
case is the existence identical with the essence, otherwise whenever, for 
example, an Eskimo who has never seen an elephant, conceives of one, he 
would ipso facto know that elephants exist. It follows that God’s existence is 
necessary, the existence of other things is only possible and derived from 
God’s, and that the supposition of God’s non-existence involves a contradiction, 
whereas it is not so with any other existent.^ A cosmological argument, based 
on Aristotle’s doctrine of the First Cause, would be superfluous in establishing 
God’s existence. Ibn Sina, however, has not chosen to construct a full-fledged 
ontological argument. His argument, which, as we shall see later, became the 

* K, al-Najdt, Cairo, 1938, p. 224,11, 21ff, It will be seen that the gem^ of the 
ontological argument exist in a fairly developed form in this argument. It would 
then follow that the cosmological argument, based on Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
First Cause, would be superfluous in establishing God’s existence. Ibn Sina, however, 
has not chosen to construct a full-fledged ontological argument. His argument, 
which, as we shall see later, became the cardinal doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
dogmatic theology after Aquinas, is more like the Leibnizian proof of God as the 
ground of the world, i.e., given God, we can understand the existence of the world. 
Here cause and effect behave like premises and conclusion, i.e., instead of working 
back from a supposed effect to its cause, w’e work forward from an indubitable 
premise to a conclusion. Indeed, for ibn Sina, God creates through a rational 
necessity on the basis of which he also explains the divine pre-knowledge of all 
events, as we shall see in his account of God. 
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cardinal doctrine of the Roman Catholic dogmatic theology after Aquinas, 
is more like the Leibnizian proof of God as the ground of the world, i. e., given 
God, we can understand the existence of the world. Here cause and effect 
behave like premises and conclusion. Instead of working back from a supposed 
effect to its cause, we work forward from an indubitable premise to a con¬ 
clusion. Indeed for ibn Sina, God creates through a rational necessity. On the 
basis of this rational necessity, ibn Sina also explains the divine pre-knowledge 
of all events, as we shall see in his account of God. The world, as a whole, is 
then contingent, but, given God, it becomes necessary, this necessity being 
derived from God. This is ibn Sina’s principle of existence stated in brief; we 
shall now analyse it according to the complex materials which ibn Sina has 
left us. It involves more than one point of view. 

From the metaphysical point of view, the theory seeks to supplement the 
traditional Aristotelian analysis of an existent into two constituent elements, 
as it were, viz., form and matter. According to Aristotle, the form of a thing 
is the sum total of its essential and universalizable qualities constituting its 
definition; the matter in each thing is that which has the potentiality of 
receiving these qualities—the form—^and by which the form becomes an 
individual existent. But there are two major difficulties in this conception 
from the point of view of the actual existence of a thing. The first is that the 
form is universal and, therefore, does not exist. Matter too, being pure poten¬ 
tiality, does not exist, since it is actualized only by the form. How then shall 
a thing come into existence by a non-existent form and an equally non¬ 
existent matter ? The second difficulty arises from the fact that, although 
Aristotle generally holds that the definition or essence of a thing is its form, he 
nevertheless says in certain important passages (e. g., De Anima, Vol. I, Chap. 1, 
403 a, 27 flF.) that matter is also to be included in the essence of a thing, otherwise 
we shall have only a partial definition of it. If, then, we regard both form and 
matter as constitutive of definition, we can never arrive at the actual existence 
of a thing. This is the rock against which the whole scheme of Aristotle to 
explain Being threatens to break. 

This is why ibn Sina® holds that from form and matter alone you would 
never get a concrete existent, but only the essential and accidental qualities. 
He has analysed at some length the relation of form and matter in K. aU 
Shifd\ (“Met.” II, 4 and “Met.” VI, 1), where he concludes that both form 
and matter depend on God (or the active intellect) and, further, that the 
composite existent also cannot be caused by form and matter alone but 
there must be “something else.” Finally, in “Met.” VIII, 5, he tells us, “Every¬ 
thing except the One who is by His essence One and Existent acquires 
existence from something else. ... In itself it deserves absolute non- 

® This section has been drawn on F. Rahman’s article “Essence and Existence 
in Avicenna,” in Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies^ Oxford, 1958, although 
certain new considerations added here have changed the presentation to a certain 
extent. 
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•existence. Now, it is not its matter alone without its form or its form 
alone without its matter which deserves non-existence but the totality 
(of matter and form).” This is why ibn Sina substitutes a three-term 
analysis of the existent material objects instead of the traditional Greek 
dyadic formula. It must be noted that it is Aristotle^s doctrine which is being 
developed here. Many scholars have held that ibn Sina is here following a 
Neo-Platonic line instead of the Aristotelian one, but, from this point of view, 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine is the same as that of Aristotle, viz., the dyadic 
scheme of form and matter, except that, according to Plotinus, under the 
influence of Plato, the forms have a higher ontological status and exist in 
God’s mind who then proceeds to make them existent in matter. It should also 
be borne in mind that existence is not really a constituent element of things 
besides matter and form; it is rather a relation to God: if you view a thing 
in relation to the divine existentializing agency, it exists, and it exists ne¬ 
cessarily and, further, its existence is intelligible, but when out of relation with 
God, its existence loses its intelligibility and meaning. It is this relational 
aspect which ibn ^na designates by the term “accident” and says that existence 
is an accident. 

Ever since the criticism of ibn Sfna’s doctrine by ibn Rushd who, among 
other things, accused ibn Sina of having violated the definition of substance as 
that which exists by itself, and of Aquinas who, although he adopts the 
distinction between essence and existence under the direct influence of ibn 
Sina, nevertheless follows ibn |lu8hd in his criticism, the unanimous voice 
of the Western historians of medieval philosophy has been to the effect that 
existence, according to ibn Sina, is just an accident among other accidents, 
e.g,, round, black, etc. We have said that when ibn Sina talks of existence 
as an accident with relation to objects (as distinguished from essence) he just' 
means by it a relation to God; it is, therefore, not an ordinary accident. Further, 
if existence were an accident, one could think it away and still go on talking of 
the object just as one can do in the case of other accidents and, indeed, in that 
case ibn Sina would have been forced to hold something like the Meinongian 
view held by many Muslim Mutakallims that non-existents must also “exist” 
in some peculiar sense of that word. But this is the very doctrine which ibn 
Sina ridicules. The whole discussion on tliis point can be found in the article 
referred to in note No. 5 of this chapter. Here we give only one passage where 
our philosopher criticizes the view of those who hold that a non-existent 
“thing” must, nevertheless, “exist” in some sense so that we can talk about 
it. He says (K. al-^ijd\ “Met.” I, 5), “Those people who entertain this opinion 
hold that among those things which we can know (i. e., be acquainted with) and 
talk about, are things to which, in the realm of non-being, non-existence 
belongs as an attribute. He who wants to know more about this should further 
consult the nonsense which they have talked and which does not merit con¬ 
sideration.” Indeed, according to ibn Sina, the ideas of existence and unity 
are the primary ideas with which we must start. These underived concepts 
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are the bases of our application of other categories and attributes to things and, 
therefore, they defy definition since definition must involve other terms and 
concepts which are themselves derived (ibid., I, 6). 

It will be seen that this problem now is not a metaphysical one but has to 
do with logic. Ibn Sina has attempted to give his own answer to the question: 
How is it possible that we can talk of non^existents and what do these latter 
mean? His answer is that we can do so because we give to these objects 
“some sort of existence in the mind.” But, surely, our individual images cannot 
constitute the meanings of these entities for the obvious reason that when 
we talk, e. g., of a space-ship, it must have an objective meaning. It is, neverthe¬ 
less, true that ibn Sina has seen the basic difficulty of the logic of existence. 
And our modem logic itself, despite its superior techniques and some valuable 
distinctions, seems nowhere nearer the solution. It has tried hard to contend 
that whenever I talk of a space-ship, although none exists, I am not talking 
of a “thing,” of an individual object, but only of a generic object or a conglome¬ 
ration of properties. But is this really so ? Is it absurd to say that the “individual 
space-ship I am talking of now has this and this property” ? Besides, the cmx 
is the phrase “conglomeration or set of properties”—what is it to which they 
belong and of which I profess to be talking ? 

Besides this meaning of “accident” as a peculiar and unique relation of 
an existent to God, the term “accident” in ibn Sina has another unorthodox 
philosophic meaning. This concerns the relationship of a concrete existent to 
its essence or specific form, which ibn Sina also calls accidental. This use of 
the term “accident” is quite pervasive in ibn Sina's philosophy and, without 
knowing its correct significance, one would be necessarily led to misinterpret 
some of his basic doctrines. Now, whenever tivo concepts are clearly distinguishable 
from each other, they must refer to two different ontological entities, as we said 
above, and, further, whenever two such concepts come together in a thing, ibn 
Sina describes their mutual relationship as being accidental, i. e., they happen 
to come together, although each must be found to exist separately. This is 
the case, for example, between essence and existence, between universality 
and essence. 

According to ibn Sina, essences exist in God’s mind (and in the mind of the 
active intelligences) prior to the individual existents exemplifying them in the 
external world and they also exist in our minds posterior to these individual 
existents. But these two levels of the existence of an essence are very different. 
And they differ not only in the sense that the one is creative, and the other 
imitative. In its true being, the essence is neither universal nor particular, but 
it is just an essence. Hence he holds (K. al’Shifd*. “Isagoge to Logic,” Cairo, 
1952, pp, 65-69; also ibid, “Met,” V, 1) that both particularity and univer¬ 
sality are “accidents” which happen or occur to the essence. Universality 
occurs to it in our minds only, and ibn Sina takes a strictly functional view of 
the universals: our mind abstracts universals or general concepts whereby it is 
enabled to treat the world of infinite diversity in a summary and scientific 
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manner by relating an identical mental construction to a number of objects. 
In the external world the essence does not exist except in a kind of metaphorical 
sense, i. e., in the sense in which a number of objects allow themselves to be 
treated as being identical. Existents in the external world are the individual 
concrete objects, no two of which are exactly the same. He says, “It is impos¬ 
sible that a single essence, should exist identically in many” (“Met.” V, 2), 
and again, “It (i.e. absolute manneas) is not the manness of‘Amr; it is different 
from it, thanks to the particular circumstances. These particular circum¬ 
stances have a role in the individual person of Zaid ... and also a role in the 
*man^ or *manness* incbsmuch it is related to him” (“Met.” V, 1). It is clear 
especially from this last statement that the “essence” virtually undergoes 
a change in each individual. That is why we must say that if toe regard essence 
as a universal^ that concrete determinate existence is something over and 
above the essence; it is something added to the essence, or it is an “accident” 
of the essence. 

Two things nkust be specially noted here. First, that existence is some¬ 
thing added not to the existent objects—^this would be absurd—but to the 
essence. This is because ever 3 rthing whether it exists or not—indeed whether 
it is existable or not—in fact every concept is “something” of which assertions 
can be made, whether positive or negative. Indeed, even non-existence is 
“something,” since one can talk about it. But a positive individual existent 
is more than just “something.” (This distinction between “something” and 
an existent, treated by ibn Siha [“Met.” 1, 6] which has confusedly returned 
in present-day logic, was originally made by the Stoics [see, e.g., Stoicomm 
Veterum Fragmenta, Vo. II, p. 117].) Hence ibn Sina says that when existence 
is attributed to essences, this existence is equivalent to “is something” and, 
therefore, such statements are not “profitable.” But statements about existents 
are informative and profitable, since they add to the essence something that 
is new. Secondly, we must note that although ibn Sina speaks in several places 
of matter as the principle of multiplicity of forms or essences, he never says 
that matter is the principle of individual existence. The sole principle of 
individual existence is God—the Giver of existence; matter is the occasional 
cause of existence, supplying external attributes of multiplicity. 

We have given a considerable number of quotations from ibn Sina in the 
treatment of this problem not only because it is of capital importance for 
ibn Sina’s philosophy, but also because there has been such a great deal of 
fundamental confusion in the traditional treatment of the subject that a 
clarification of the terms “existence,” “accident” in this relation, and “essence” 
is absolutely necessary. 
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B 

THE BODY-MIND RELATIONSHIP 

With Aristotle, ibn Sina stresses the intimate connection of mind and body; 
but whereas Aristotle’s whole trend of thought rejects a two-substance view, 
ibn Sina holds a form of radical dualism. How far these two aspects of his 
doctrine are mutually compatible is a different question: ibn Sina certainly 
did not carry his dualism through to develop a paraUelistic, occasionalistic 
account of mind-body relationship. His remarks, nevertheless, on either side 
are both interesting and profound. We shall first state his arguments for the 
two-substance view and then discuss their close inter-connection. To prove 
that the human soul is a substance capable of existing independently of the 
body, our philosopher employs two different arguments. One appeals to direct 
self-consciousness, the other seeks to prove the immateriality of the intellect. 
We can postpone his teaching on the intellect tni we discuss his theory of 
knowledge; here we shall state and discuss his first argument. Indeed, according 
to him, this is the more direct way of proving the incorporeal substantiality 
of the soul acting not as an argument but as an eye-opener [K. aUShifd\ 
“Psychology,” vN). 

The argument is stated by ibn Sina in the first chapter of the psychological 
book of the K. al-Shifd* and then re-stated and discussed in the last but one 
chapter of the same book. Let us suppose, as he says, that a person is created 
in an adult state, but in such a condition that he is bom in a void where his 
body cannot touch anything and where he cannot perceive anything of the 
external world. Let us also suppose that he cannot see his own body and 
that the organs of his body are prevented from touching one another, so that 
he has no sense-perception whatsoever. Such a person will not affirm anything 
of the external world or even the existence of his own body but will, neverthe¬ 
less, affirm the existence of his self as a purely spiritual entity. Now, that 
which is affirmed is certainly not the same as that which is not affirmed. The 
mind is, therefore, a substance independent of the body. Our philosopher is 
here describing an imaginary case impossible of realization, but his real point, 
as of Descartes, is that we can think away our bodies and so doubt their 
existence, but we cannot think away our minds. 

The affinity of ibn Sina’s argument with that of Descartes’ cogito ergo aura 
has been justly pointed out by historians of philosophy. Actually, this whole 
trend of thought is inspired by the argument of Plotinus for the separateness 
of the mind from the body. ® But there is an important difference between ibn 
Sina’s and Descartes’ formtdations. With regard to Descartes, the question can 
be and has been raised: Is the existence of the self a matter of inference or an 
immediate datum of consciousness ? Whatever the answer to this question 
may be, there is no doubt that consciousness or ‘T think” is constitutively and 

® A similar development took place in the West, beginning with Augustine, and, 
again, under Neo-Platonic influences. 
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necessarily involved in Descartes’ “I am.” This is so much so that “I think” 
and “I am” have the same meaning in Descartes.’ This being the position, 
it is obvious that in this case the consciousness of the self and its existence 
cannot be logically disengaged from each other. In ibn Sina, however, although 
the element of consciousness is present since one can “affirm one’s own 
existence,” it is nevertheless present only as a way of locating the self: it is 
a contingent fact and not a logical necessity. In fact, ibn Slna presents a 
medial position between Descartes and Plotinus, for, according to the latter, 
consciousness, being a relation, signifies not utter self-identity but a kind of 
otherness; in complete self-identity, consciousness must cease altogether. 

This argument, which seeks to establish dualism by doubting or denying 
the existence of the body, may be called the argument from abstraction in 
that it abstracts psychical functions from the total functions of the organism. 
Its fundamental weakness obviously is to insit that by thinking away the 
body, the body ceases to play a role in one’s total consciousness. If the problem 
could be solved by a simple inspection of the self in this manner, nothing 
would be easier. Ibn Sina seems to be aware that the position is liable to 
objections. He says (“Psychology,” V, 7): (If my self were identical with any 
bodily members) “say, the heart or the brain or a collection of such members 
and if it were their separate or total being of which I were conscious as being 
my self, then it would be necessary that my consciousness of my self should 
be my very consciousness of these members, for it is not possible that the 
same thing should be both cognized and uncognized in the same sense.” He 
then goes on to say that “in fact I do not know by self-consciousness that I 
have a heart and a brain but I do so either by sense-perception (experience) 
or on authority.” “I mean by what I know to be my self that which I mean 
when I say: T perceived, I intellected, I acted,’ and all these attributes belong 
to me” But, ibn Sina pauses to consider the possible objection: if you are 
not aware of your self being a bodily member, you are neither directly aware 
that it is your soul or mind. 

Ibn Sina’s aswer to this objection is: “Whenever I present bodily attributes 
to this something which is the source of my mental functions, I find that it 
cannot accept these attributes,” and thus this incorporeal entity must be the 
soul. Here we clearly see that the argument has taken a new turn and the 
phenomenon of direct consciousness is being supplemented by a further 
consideration to the effect that the disparateness between the mental and 
physical qualities is such that both cannot belong to one substance. And this 
is the perennial argument for the two-substance theory, viz., that the mental 
and the physical attributes are of qualitatively disparate genre. 

’ Meditations II: “What of thinking? I find here that thought is an attribute 
that belongs to me; it alone cannot be separated from me. I am, I ex^t, that is 
certain. But how often ? Just when I think; for it might possibly be the case, that 
if I ceased entirely to think, I should likewise cease entirely to exist... to speak 
accurately I am not more than a thing which thinks.** 
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From the acceptance of the view, that the mind is a substance, the con¬ 
clusion that the mind is a unity follows tautologically and ibn Sina lays great 
stress on it. Indeed, once again, both doctrines, viz., the reality of faculties 
and the unitary nature of the soul, are stated with equal emphasis by him. The 
reality of mental faculties was established by Aristotle but was further pursued 
by his commentators, notably Alexander of Aphrodisias. Ibn Sina has devoted 
a special chapter to the question (“Psychology,” I, 4) where he bases the 
multiplicity of faculties on the qualitative differences among mental operations. 
Nevertheless, he repeatedly stresses the necessity of an integrative bond 
(rihat) for the diverse operations. ® Indeed, he declares that even the vegetative 
and perceptual functions in man, for example, are specifically different from 
those in plants and animals, thanks to the rationality present in man which 
pervades and changes the character of aU his functions. This integrative 
principle is the mind itself. 

The soul in its real being is then an independent substance and is our 
transcendental self. We shall return to its transcendence when we discuss 
ibn Sina’s theory of knowledge in the next section. Here we shall note only 
that ibn Sina’s arguments for the immortality of the soul are based on the 
view that it is a substance and that it is not a form of the body to which it 
is attached intimately by some kind of mystical relation between the two. 
There is in the soul which emerges from the separate substance of the active 
intelligence simultaneously with the emergence of a body with a definite 
temperament, a definite inclination to attach itself to this body, to care for 
it, and direct it to the mutual benefit. Further, the soul, as being incorporeal, 
is a simple substance and this ensures for it indestructibility and survival, 
after its origination, even when its body is destroyed. 

But if at the transcendental level the soul is a pure spiritual entity and 


® An interesting question may be raised here about the \mity of the mind. We 
have seen that the qualitative disparateness between the mental and physical 
phenomena has necessitated their attribution to different substances. This argument 
has been re-stated with great vigour in recent times by G. F. Stout who in his 
Mind and Matter lays down the “Principle of Generic Bosemblance” for acts and 
operations if they are to fall in a single substance. C. D. Broctd has rejected this 
dualism in his Mind and Its Place in Nature on the ground that no criterion can be 
laid down as to how great a qualitative difference there should be to w£irrant 
us to assign phenomena to different substances. However, Broad himself favours 
a “Compound Theory” of mind and body, thus implicitly giving force to the same 
principle of qualitative resemblance and difference which he seeks to refute. For, 
why else should there be the necessity for a “Compound” ? 

Yet, if we €iccept the full consequences of the principle, what, we may ask, 
constitutes the resemblance between mentcd acts so as to attribute them to one 
substance ? For, hoping, desiring, thinking are so mutually divergent phenomena. 
According to the modem traditional philosophy, consciousness may be a common 
quality satisfying the principle and, indeed, it has been regarded as the stuff of 
which mental phenomena are made. If we hold this, it will follow that xmconscious 
desires, fears, and hopes are non-mental. 
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body does not enter into its definition even as a relational concept, at the 
phenomenal level the body must be included in its definition as a building 
enters into the definition of a (definite) builder. That is why ibn Sina says 
that the study of the phenomenal aspect of the soul is in the field of natural 
science, while its transcendental being belongs to the study of metaphysics. 
Now, since at the phenomenal level there exists between each soul and body 
a mystique which renders them exclusively appropriate for each other— 
whether we understand this mystique or not—follows that the transmigration 
of souls is impossible. (Transmigration is rejected by Aristotle who does not 
hold the two-substance view.) Indeed, this mystique is both the cause and the 
effect of the individuality of the self. Ibn Sina, therefore, totally rejects the 
idea of the possible identity of two souls or of the ego becoming fused with 
the Divine Ego, and he emphasizes that the survival must be individual. It 
is a primary fact of experience that each individual is conscious of his self- 
identity which cannot be shaken by any kind of argument. Indeed, our philo¬ 
sopher is so keen to affirm the individuality of personality that he says (“Psy¬ 
chology,” V, 3) thkt even the qualitative nature of the intellectual operations 
in different individuals may be different—a statement which would have 
shocked not only the Platonists and Neo-Platonists, but even perhaps Aristotle, 
since, according to the universal Greek doctrine, the intellect represents, at 
least, the qualitative identity of mankind, a doctrine which was later pushed 
to its logical extremes by ibn Rushd. 

The relationship, then, between soul and body is so close that it may affect 
even the intellect. It goes without saying that all the other psycho-physical 
acts and states have both aspects—^mental and physical. This was emphasized 
by Aristotle himself. But Aristotle’s doctrine, even if it is not outright material¬ 
istic, is quasi-materialistic and, whereas it either emphasizes the double aspect 
of each state or operation, or tends strongly to point out the influence of the 
body on the mental phenomena, exactly the reverse is the case with ibn Sina. 
Indeed, his insistent stress on the influence of the mind on the body constitutes 
an outstanding and one of the most original features of his philosophy. Whereas 
in Aristotle, fife and mind give a new dimension to the material organism, in 
ibn Sina, under the inspiration of the Neo-Platonic thought and the influence 
of his own metaphysically spiritual predilections, this no longer remains a 
mere dimension. The material side of nature is both pervaded and over¬ 
shadowed by its mental and spiritual side, even though, as a medical man, 
he is keen to preserve the importance of the physical constitution, especially 
in the case of the character of the emotions and impulses. Indeed, as we shall 
see, his medical art helped him to gauge the extent of mental influence on 
apparently bodily states. 

At the most common level, the influence of the mind on the body is visible 
in voluntary movement: whenever the mind wills to move the body, the body 
obeys. In his detailed account of animal motion, ibn Sina has enumerated 
four stages instead of Aristotle’s three. The three stages according to Aristotle 
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are: (1) imagination or reason, (2) desire, and (3) movement of the muscles. 
Ibn Sina has split up the second into (1) desire and (2) impulsion (ijma^) 
for, he says, not every desire can move to action but only when it is 
impulsive, whether consciously or unconsciously. The second, and more 
important difference between ibn Sina and the traditional view is that according 
to the latter the initiation of bodily movement must always lie in a cognitive 
state, whether it is imagination or reason. Ibn Sina holds that, while in most 
cases the cognitive act precedes the affective and the conative ones, this is 
not true of all cases. We read (“Psychology,” IV, 4): “All (the appetitive 
and conative) faculties also follow imaginative faculties.. .. But sometimes 
it happens, e.g., in cases of physical pain, that our natural impulse tries to 
remove the cause of pain and thus initiates the process of stirring up imagina¬ 
tion. In this case, it is these (appetitive) faculties which drive the imagination 
to their own purpose, just as, in most cases, it is the imaginative faculty 
which drives the (appetitive and conative) faculties towards the object of 
imagination.” Thus, according to ibn Sina, the initiation of the animal motion 
can lie in the affections as well as in the cognitive states. Psychologically, 
this is of great significance and marks an advance over the purely and one- 
sidedly intellectual accounts of traditional philosophy. 

Here we reach the second level of the influence of the mind on the body, 
viz., that of emotions and of the will. Ibn Sina tells us from his medical 
experience that actually physically sick men, through sheer will-power, can 
become well and, equally, healthy men can become really ill under the in¬ 
fluence of sickness-obsession. Similarly, he says, if a plank of wood is put 
across a well-trodden path, one can walk on it quite well, but if it is put as 
a bridge and down below is a chasm, one can hardly creep over it without 
an actual fall. “This is because he pictures to himself a (possible) fall so 
vividly that the natural power of his limbs accords with it” (“Psychology,” 
IV, 4). Indeed, strong emotions like fear can actually destroy the temperament 
of the organism and result in death, through influencing the vegetative func¬ 
tions: “This happens when a judgment takes place in the soul; the judgment, 
being pure belief, does not influence the body, but rather when this belief is 
followed by joy or grief” (“Psychology,” I, 3). Joy and grief too are mental 
states, ibn Sina goes on, but they affect the vegetative functions. Again, 
“We do not regard it as impossible that something should occur to the soul, 
in so far as it is embodied, and be then followed by affections peculiar to the 
body itself. Imagination, inasmuch as it is knowledge, is not in itself a physical 
affection, but it may happen that, as a result, certain bodily organs, sexual 
for example, should expand... . Indeed, when an idea becomes firmly estab¬ 
lished in the imagination, it necessitates a change in the temperament....” 
(ihid.^ IV, 4). Just as, we are told, the ideas of health present in the doctor’s 
mind produce actual health in a patient, so the soul acts on the body; only 
the doctor produces cure through media and instruments, but the soul does 
it without any instruments. 
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If, indeed, the soul were strong enough, it could produce cure and illness 
even in another body without instruments. And here ibn Sina produces 
evidence from the phenomena of hypnosis and suggestion (al-wahm a/- %mil). 
He uses these considerations in order to show the possibility of miracles which 
are a part of the discussion of the question of prophethood. Here we will recall 
what we said before that, according to ibn Sina, a sold becomes exclusively 
attached to one body. Our newer consideration shows that it can transcend 
its own body to affect others. This would become possible only when the soul 
becomes akin to the universal soul, as it were. 

It is on these grounds that ibn Sina accepts the reality of such phenomena 
as the “evil eye’* and magic in general. We may note that the influence of 
the emotions on the body was known and discussed in later Hellenism. 
Especially since the Stoic conception of the principle of “Sjonpathy” in nature 
and Plotinus* elaboration of that principle, the mind-body interaction was 
explained on these lines. What is scientiflcally new in ibn Sina is that he also 
explains phenomena like magic, suggestion, and h 3 pnosis, and, in general, 
the influence ot one mind on other bodies and minds on these lines, i.e., by 
referring them to the properties of the influencing mind. In Hellenism, these 
phenomena were accepted, but were regarded as exceptionally occult. And 
in the mystery-mongering superstition of later Hellenism, “Sympathy” was 
given an occult twist. Magical properties were assigned to special objects: 
metals, animals, etc,, through which the magician or the hypnotizer worked 
or pretended to work on the*^ods or spirits to iTitervene in the realm of nature 
and to produce occult effects. But the only principle which ibn Sina will 
accept—and here he strikes a very modem note—^is to refer efficacy to the 
special constitution of the mind itself. This rests on the premise that it is of 
the nature of mind to influence matter and it belongs to matter to obey the 
mind, and ibn Sina will have no theiugic magic: “This is because the soul is 
(derived from) certain (higher) principles which clothe matter with forms 
contained in them, such that these forms actually constitute matter., .. K 
these principles can bestow upon matter forms constitutive of natural species... 
it is not improbable that they can also bestow qualities, without there being 
any need of physical contact, action, or affection. . .. The form existing in 
the soul is the cause of what occurs in matter” (“Psychology,” IV, 4). The 
reason for this great change is that in later Hellenism the human soul had 
lost its dignity and people relied more and more for the explanation of the 
“para-natural’" phenomena on the intervention of the gods. 

C 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

In accordance with the universal Greek tradition, ibn Sina describes all 
knowledge as some sort of abstraction on the part of the cognizant of the 
form of the thing known. Hia chief emphasis, elaborated most probably by 
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himself, is on the degrees of this abstracting power in different cognitive 
faculties. Thus, sense-perception needs the very presence of matter for its 
cognitive act; imagination is free from the presence of actual matter but 
cannot cognize without material attachments and accidents which give to 
the image its particularity, whereas in intellect alone the pure form is cognized 
in its universality. It is very probable too that ibn Sina elaborated this theory 
“of the grades of abstraction” to avoid the objection to which Aristotle’s 
doctrine of cognition (according to which all cognition is the abstraction of 
form “without its matter”) was liable, viz., if perception is the knowledge of 
form alone, how do we know that this form exists in matter? Or, indeed, 
how do we know that matter exists at all ? 

Ibn Sina’s position on perception is generally that of naive realism, like 
that of Aristotle and his commentators, holding a representational view of 
perception. But under criticism from scepticism and relativism which point 
out the relativity of perceived qualities, this representational view becomes 
seriously modified and ibn Sina dually accepts a quasi-csusal or, rather, 
relational view of perceptual qualities, i.e., objects, which have certain real 
qualities in themselves, appear as such-and-such under such-and-such circum¬ 
stances and from such-and-such a position. This is responsible for several 
subjectivist statements in ibn Sina, who comes to distinguish between “pri¬ 
mary” and “secondary” perceptions: the “primary” perception being subjective 
or of the state of the percipient’s own mind, the “secondary” perception being 
that of the external world. He did not clearly see, as we moderns do, the 
basic difficulties in this position. But his conception reappears in Western 
medieval philosophy as the distinction between the psychological or “inten¬ 
tional” object and the real object, a distinction which was much later developed 
by Locke into that of primary and secondary perceptual qualities. 

But the great key-stone of ibn Sina’s doctrine of perception is his distinction 
between internal and external perception. The external perception is the 
operation of the external five senses. Ibn Sina also divides the internal per¬ 
ception formally into five faculties, although he shows a great deal of hesitation 
on the subject (see “Psychology,” IV, I). His chief aim is to separate the 
different functions or operations on a qualitative basis, and, of course, we 
once again remember his principle that to every clear idea there must cor¬ 
respond a distinction in reality. Indeed, his doctrine of the internal senses has 
no precedent in the history of philosophy. The first internal sense is sensua 
communis which is the seat of all the senses. It integrates sense-data into 
percepts. This general sense must be internal because none of the external five 
senses is capable of this function. The second internal sense is the imaginative 
faculty in so far as it conserves the perceptual images. The third faculty is 
again imagination in so far as it acts upon these images, by combination and 
separation. In man this faculty is pervaded by reason so that human imagination 
can deliberate and is, therefore, the seat of the practical intellect. The fourth 
and the most important internal faculty is called wahm which passed into 
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the West as vis estimativa: it perceives immaterial motions like usefulness 
and harmfulness, love and hate in material objects, and is, in fact, the basis 
of our character, whether influenced or uninfluenced by reason. The fifth 
internal sense conserves in memory those notions which are called by him 
“intentions” (vna'ani). 

The doctrine of tvahm is the most original element in ibn Sina’s psycho¬ 
logical teaching and comes very close to what some modem psychologists 
have described as the “nervous response” of the subject to a given object. In 
Aristotle, this function is performed by imagination or perception itself, but 
ibn Sina contends that perception and imagination tell us only about the 
perceptual qualities of a thing, its size, colour, shape, etc.; they tell us nothing 
about its character or “meaning” for us, which must be read or discerned by 
an internal faculty of the organism. In the Stoics, again, we have the per¬ 
ceptual-moral theory of the (dkeiosis or “appropriation,” according to which 
whatever is perceived by the external senses is interpreted internally by the 
soul as the bearer of certain values. But the Stoics, in this doctrine, were 
primarily conceriied with the development of a moral personality in man. 
Ibn Sina’s doctrine of wahm, on the other hand, despite its moral significance, 
is primarily a purely psychological doctrine, explaining our instinctive and 
emotional response to the environment. 

This “nervous response” operates at different levels. At one level it is purely 
instinctive as when a sheep perceives a wolf for the first time and flees from 
it, or as the mother instinctively feels love for her baby. This occurs without 
previous experience and hence ^through some kind of “natural inspiration” 
ingrained in the constitution of the organism. Secondly, it also operates at 
a “quasi-empirical” level (“Psychology,” IV, 3). This occurs through associa¬ 
tion of ideas or images of memory. A dog which has suffered pain in the past 
from being beaten by a stick or a stone, associates the image of the object 
and the “intention” of pain and, when it sees the object again, at once runs 
away. This phenomenon of direct association can also become indirect and 
irrational. This happens in the case of animals and also in the case of less 
reasonable human beings. Some people who have irrationally associated the 
yellow coloiir of honey with both the colour and the bitter taste of gall, do 
not eat honey and in fact at its sight exhibit symptoms of gall-like taste. 
This principle of association appeared later in Leibniz {Monadology, translated 
by R. Latta, p. 232); and the principle of irrational or automatic association 
has appeared more thoroughly worked out in recent experimental psychology 
under the name of the “conditioned reflex.” Since wahm makes perceptual 
predictions on the basis of association of ideas, for which, says ibn Sina, 
there are innumerable causes (contiguity, similarity, etc.), its perceptual judg¬ 
ments may sometimes be false. Aristotle had noticed this failure of perception 
but could not explain it since he did not discern the influence of past experience 
on present perceptual judgments. 

We come next to the doctrine of the intellect which ibn Sina has elaborated 
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in great detail. He has taken over in his doctrine the theory of the devel* 
ment of human intellect announced by Aristotle very briefly and rati 
obscurely and then elaborated by Alexander of Aphrodisias and later by 
Farabi. But he has added quite new and original interpretations of his o^ 
The doctrine, in brief, distinguishes between a potential intellect in man a 
an active intellect outside man, through the influence and guidance of wh 
the former develops and matiu'es. Basically, the problem is that of the ori; 
of human cognition and it is explained on the assumption of a supra-huir 
transcendent intellect which, when the human intellect is ready, bestc 
knowledge upon it. 

As against Alexander, al-Farabi, and probably Aristotle, ibn Sina holds tl 
the potential intellect in man is an indivisible, immaterial, and indestructi 
substance although it is generated at a definite time and as something persoi 
to each individual. This has important religious consequences, for, wher< 
according to al-Farabi only men of developed intellect survive and oth 
j>erish for ever at death, ibn Sina holds the immortality of all human soi 
(According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, even the actualized intellect is peri; 
able so that no soul is immortal.) The immateriality of the intellect is pro\ 
by ibn Sina in an unprecedented, elaborate, and scholastic manner, the ba 
idea being that ideas or ‘‘forms,” being indivisible, cannot be said to 
localized in any material organ. 

But it is in his account of the inteUectual operation and the manner of i 
acquisition of knowledge that the most original aspect of his doctrine of 1 
intellect lies. Whereas, according to the Peripatetic doctrine, accepted by 
Farabi, the universal, which is the object of the intellective act, is abstracl 
from the particulars of sense-experience, for ibn Sina it issues directly frt 
the active intellect. The Peripatetic tradition has given the following accoi 
of the rise of the universal from perceptual experience: First, we percei 
several similar individuals; these are stored up in memory and after t' 
constant operation the light of the active intellect “shines” upon them 
that the essential natme common to all the particulars emerges from the 
This theory is neither nominalistic nor realistic: it does say that the univer 
is more than what the instances of experience have given to the mind, I 
it holds that the imiversal lies somehow in these instances. For ibn Sina, i 
universal cannot emerge from the images of sense because it does not lie the 
Further, as we have seen already, the essence, according to ibn Sina, is r 
really a universal: it only behaves as such when it is in our minds. Besides, 
amoimt of particular instances would actually suffice to produce the univer; 
essence which is applicable to infinite instances. He, therefore, declares that t 
task of our minds is to “consider” and reflect upon the particulars of sen; 
experience. This activity prepares the mind for the reception of the (univers 
essence from the active intellect by an act of direct intuition. The percepti 
of the universal form, then, is a imique movement of the intellective so 
not reducible to our perceiving the particulars either singly or totally a 
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finding the common essence among them, for if so, it would be only a spurious 
kind of universal. 

There is, besides, another vital consideration which leads to this view. If 
the perception of the individual instances and the noting of their resemblance 
(which latter, indeed, itself presupposes the possession of the universal by 
the mind) were sufficient to cause the universal, then acquisition of knowledge 
would become mechanical and this mechanism would operate necessarily. 

It is, however, in fact not true that cognition can be so mechanically and 
deterministically produced. The origin of knowledge is mysterious and involves 
intuition at every stage. Of all intellectual knowledge, more or less, it is not 
so much true to say “I know it” as to admit “It occurs to me.” AU seeking 
for knowledge, according to ibn Sina (even the emergence of the conclusion 
from the premises), has this prayer-like quality: the effort is necessary on the 
part of man; the response is the act of God or the active intellect. We are, 
indeed, often not aware as to what it is we want to know, let alone go ahead 
and “know it.” A theory of knowledge which fails to notice this fundamental 
truth is not onlj^ wrong but blasphemous. 

All ideas or forms then come from outside. The precise sense of the “outside” 
we shall try to work out in the next section. But in the meantime we should 
notice certain other important characteristics of our knowledge. The first is 
that it is piecemeal and discursive, not total; it is also mostly “receptive” 
in the sense noted just above. In our normal consciousness we are not fully 
aware of the whence and whether of our cognition. True, there are people 
who are receptive in the ordinary sense of the word in that they do not discover 
either anything, or much that is new and original; they only learn for the most 
part; while there are others who discover new things. But even these latter 
are only “receptive” in the sense that, not being fully conscious of the whence 
and whither of their knowledge—not aware of the total context of reality— 
they do not know the full meaning of their discoveries. This is because, in 
the common run of thinkers ideas come and go in succession and, therefore, 
their grasp of reality is not tptal. Hence ibn Sina rejects the general and 
especially later Greek doctrine of the absolute identity of subject and object 
in intellectual operation, for, he argues, in the case of normal consciousness, 
there being a succession of ideas, if the mind became identical with one object, 
how could it then become identical with another? In this connection he 
rebukes Porphyry for his “mystical and poetical statements.” Why he should 
single out the pupil of Plotinus, is not quite clear, for the doctrine is both 
Peripatetic and Neo-Platonic, although there are, it must be admitted, 
moderate representatives like Alexander of Aphrodisias just as there are 
extremist champions of the doctrine like most Neo-Platonists. 

Ideas in this detailed, discrete, and discursive form of knowledge, as we 
have said, come into the mind and go out of it, Ibn Sina is insistent that when 
an idea is not actually being used in intellection, it does not remain in the 
mind, or, in other words, there is, properly speaking, no intellectual memory 
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as there is a memory of sensible images. There is nothing in the mind wl 
can conserve intelligibles just as there is a conservatory in the soul for sensil 
for the existence of an intelligible in the mind means nothing else than 
fact that it is actually being intellected. Absolutely speaking, it should 
remarked that the word memory, when applied to sensible objects and ind 
dual events of the past, is radically different from the memory of universals 
imiversal propositions, for in the former case there is a reference to the p 
Aristotle himself had indicated this doctrine in his De Memoria et Reminisce 
where he says that universals are remembered only per accidens. The ordin 
human t hinkin g mind, BSiya ibn Sina, is like a mirror upon which there 
succession of ideas reflected from the active intellect. This does not m 
that a truth once acquired, because it *'goes out of the mind,’* has to be 
learnt all over again when it is remembered. By our initial acquisition 
acquire a skill to contact the active intellect and in remembering we sin 
use that skill or power. Resuming the analogy of the mirror, ibn Sina i 
that, before acquisition of knowledge, the mirror was rusty; when we re-th 
the mirror is polished, and it only remains to direct it to the sun (i.e., 
active intellect) so that it should readily reflect light. 

Even so is the ordinary philosophic (or mystic) consciousness: it is mo 
partial (in varying degrees) even when it is original and creative (agaii 
varying degrees) and it is, therefore, obviously not in total contact -v 
reality, or, as ibn Sina puts it, “is not one with the active intellect.” 
even in our ordinary cognitive processes, there are serious pointers to 
existence of a type of consciousness in which this partiality and discursive] 
may be overcome and which may be wholly creative, with the pulse of the t 
reality in its grasp. These pointers are illustrated by ibn Sina by the exan 
of a man who is confronted suddenly with a questioner who asks him a ques 
which he has never asked himself before and, therefore, to which he car 
give a detailed answer on the spot. He is sure, however, that he can ans 
it because the answer has just “occurred” to him and lies within him. He t 
proceeds to the details and formulates the answer. “The strange thing 
says ibn Sina, “that when this man begins to teach the questioner the ans 
to his question, he is simultaneously teaching himself as well” the deta 
and elaborated form of knowledge even though he previously possessed 
knowledge in a simple manner. This simple, total insight is the creator of 1 
detailed, discursive knowledge which ensues. Now, this simple, total ins 
(the scientia simplex of the medieval Latin scholastics comes from ibn S 
is the creative reason (or the active intellect); the formulated and elabo 
form is the “psychic” knowledge, not the absolutely intellectual cognit 
A person possessed of this simple creative agency, if such a one exists, i 
well be said to be one with the active intellect; and since he possesses a t 
grasp of reality, he is sure, absolutely sure, of the whence and whitbe 
knowledge (ibn Sina puts a great emphasis on this self-confidence, certai] 
conviction, or faith); he alone is aware of the total context of truth f 
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therefore, in him alone there is the full awareness of the meaning of each 
term in the process of reality; and, therefore, finally, only such a person can 
enter (and must enter) most significantly into temporal history, moulding it 
and giving it a new meaning. This is the prophet; but how to ascertain his 
existence ? 


D 

DOCTRINE OP PROPHECY® 

The necessity of the phenomenon of prophethood and of divine revelation 
is something which ibn Sina has sought to establish at four levels: the intel¬ 
lectual, the “imaginative,” the miraculous, and the socio-political. The totality 
of the four levels gives us a clear indication of the religious motivation, character, 
and direction of his thinking. Indeed, from our description and partial inter¬ 
pretation of his central philosophical theses so far, his deeply religious spirit 
has emerged very clearly. His theory of “Being” has led to the dependence of 
every finite being|On God; and his doctrines of mind-body relationship and 
of the genesis and nature of knowledge have both culminated in the religious 
conception of miracles in the one case, and of a creative revelatory knowledge 
in the other. And there is not the slightest suggestion that religiosity is some¬ 
thing artificially grafted upon his purely rational thinking; on the contrary, 
it has organically grown out of a rigorous process of ratiocination, and goes 
down to the very kernel of his thought. 

It may be said that ibn Sina i# a citizen of two intellectual-spiritual worlds; 
the Hellenic and the Islamic. In his own mind he has so intrinsically unified 
the two worlds that they are identical; the question of disloyalty to either, 
therefore, does not arise for him at all. Under this circumstance, both traditional 
Islam and the heritage of Hellenism were inevitably interpreted and modified 
to a greater or lesser extent. This is apparent in the whole of his philosophy 
which enters into the technically religious field, but is most palpably so in 
his doctrine of prophecy. In this doctrine, ibn Sina drastically modifies the 
Muslim dogmatic theology by declaring that the Qur’anic revelation is, 
by and large, if not all, symbolic of truth, not the literal truth, but that it 
must remain the literal truth for the masses (this does not mean that the 
Qur’an is not the Word of God; indeed, as we shall see, it is in a sense literally 
the Word of God); further, that the Law, although it must be observed by 
everyone, is also partly symbolic and partly pedagogical and, therefore, an 
essentially lower discipline than philosophic pursuits. (This again does not 
mean that we can dispense with the Law at any stage of our individual or 
collective development, for to be social belongs to the essence of man.) The 
interpretation and modification of Hellenism in this doctrine is obvious: 

® This section is b€ised on “Psychology,” V, 6, the corresponding parts of the 
Najdt and the I^rdt and the Risdlah fi al-Nubuwwah (in Tis' Raaa’ily Cairo, 
1326/1906), also on “Psychology,” IV, 3, 4. 
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although most elements of the Muslim philosophic doctrine of prophethood 
exist in Hellenism, they nevertheless exist in a nebulous and sometimes in a 
crude form; further, they are scattered. Indeed, the Greeks had no conception 
of prophethood and prophetic revelation as the Muslims knew it. In fact, the 
Muslim conception of prophethood is new and unique in the history of religion. 
For the Muslim philosophers (especially ibn Sina, for although al-Farabi had 
pioneered the way, we do not find all the elements in him, notably, the intel¬ 
lectual and the miraculous), to have evolved out of these nebulous, crude, and 
disjointed elements an elaborate, comprehensive, and refined theory of pro¬ 
phecy to interpret the personality of Mufiammad, is nothing short of the 
performance of a genius.^® 

At the intellectual level, the necessity of the prophetic revelation is proved 
by an argument elaborated on the basis of a remark of Aristotle {Anal. Post, I, 
Chap. 34) that some people can hit upon the middle term without forming 
a syllogism in their minds. Ibn Sina constructs a whole theory of total intuitive 
experience on the basis of this scanty remark. Since, he tells us, people differ 
vastly with regard to their intuitive powers both in quality and quantity, and 
while some men are almost devoid of it, others possess it in a high degree, there 
must be a rarely and exceptionally endowed man who has a total contact 
with reality. This man, without much ii^ruction from outside, can, by his 
very nature, become the depository of the truth, in contrast with the common 
run of thinkers who may have an intuitive experience with regard to a definite 
question or questions but whose ct^nitive touch with reality is always 
partial, never total. This comprehensive insight then translates itself into 
propositions about the nature of reality and about future history; it is 
simultaneously intellectual and moral-spiritual, hence the prophetic experience 
must satisfy both the philosophic and the moral criteria. It is on the basis 
of this creative insight that the true prophet creates new moral values and 
influences future history. A psychologico-moral concomitant of this insight 
is also the deep and unalterable self-assurance and faith of the prophet in his 
own capacity for true knowledge and accurate moral judgment: he must 
believe in himself so that he can make others believe in him and thus succeed 
in his mission to the world. 

This insight, creative of knowledge and values, is termed by ibn Sina the 
active intellect and identified with the angel of revelation. Now, the prophet 
qiui prophet is identical with the active intellect; and in so far as this identity 
is concerned, the active intellect is called *aql mnstafad (the acquired intellect). 
But the prophet qua hiuuan being is not identical with the active intellect. 
The giver of revelation is thus in one sense internal to the prophet, in another 
sense, i.e., in so far as the latter is a human being, external to him. Hence 
ibn Sina says that the prophet, in so far as he is human, is “accidentally,” 
not essentially, the active intellect (for the meaning of the term “accidental,” 


See F. Rahman’s Prophecy in Islam, G. Allen & Unwin, London, 1958. 
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see the first section of this chapter). God can and, indeed, must come to man 
so that the latter may develop and evolve, but the meaning of God can at 
no stage be entirely exhausted in man. 

But although the intellectual-spiritual insight is the highest gift the prophet 
possesses, he cannot creatively act in history merely on the strength of that 
insight. His office requires inherently that he should go forth to humanity 
with a message, influence them, and should actually succeed in his mission. 
This criterion leads the Muslim philosophers, although they admit the divine¬ 
ness of the leading Greek thinkers and reformers, to fix their minds upon 
Moses, Jesus, and, above all, Muhammad who, undoubtedly, possesses the 
requisite qualities of a prophet to the highest degree. These requisite qualities 
are that the prophet must possess a very strong and vivid imagination, that 
his psychic power be so great that he should influence not only other minds 
but also matter in general, and that he be capable of launching a socio-political 
system. 

By the quality of an exceptionally strong imagination, the prophet’s mind, 
by an impelling psychological necessity, transforms the purely intellectual 
truths and concepts into lifelike images and symbols so potent that one who 
hears or reads them not only comes to believe in them but is impelled to action. 
This symbolizing and vivifying function of the prophetic imagination is stressed 
both by al-Farabi and ibn Sina, by the latter in greater detail. It is of the 
nature of imagination to symbolize and give flesh and blood to om* thoughts, 
our desires, and even our physiblogical inclinations. When we are hungry or 
thirsty, our imagination puts before us lively images of food and drink. Even 
when we have no actual sexual appetite but our physical condition is ready 
for this, imagination may come into play and by stirring up suitable vivid 
images may actually evoke this appetite by mere suggestion. This symbolization 
and suggestiveness, when it works upon the spirit and the intellect of the 
prophet, resiilts in so strong and vivid images that what the prophet’s spirit 
thinks and conceives, he actually comes to hear and see. That is why he “sees” 
the Angel and “hears” his voice. That is why also he necessarily comes to 
talk of a paradise and a hell which represent the purely spiritual states of 
bliss and torment. The revelations contained in the religious Scriptures are, 
for the most part, of the figurative order and must, therefore, be interpreted 
in order to elicit the higher, underlying, spiritual truth. 

It is the technical revelation, then, which impels people to action and to 
be good, and not the purely intellectual insight and inspiration. No religion, 
therefore, can be based on pure intellect. However, the technical revelation, 
in order to obtain the necessary quality of potency, also inevitably suffers 
from the fact that it does not present the naked truth but truth in the garb of 
symbols. But to what action does it impel ? Unless the prophet can express 
his moral insight into definite enough moral purposes, principles, and indeed 
into a socio-political structure, neither his insight nor the potency of his imagi¬ 
native revelation will be of much use. The prophet, therefore, needs to be a 
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Lawgiver and a statesman par exceUence —indeed the real Lawgiver and 
statesman is only a prophet. This practical criterion throws into still bolder 
relief the personality of Muhammad in the philosopher’s mind. The Law 
(Shari'ah) must be such that it should be effective in making people 
socially good, should remind them of God at every step, and should also serve 
for them as a pedagogic measure in order to open their eyes beyond its own 
exterior, so that they may attain to a vision of the true spiritual purpose of 
the Lawgiver. The Law is not abrogated at any stage for anybody, but only 
the philosophic vision of the truth gives to the Law its real meaning; and 
when that vision is attained, the Law seems like a ladder which one has climbed 
but which it would still be unwise to discard. For those relatively unfortunate 
sotds which cannot see through the Law its philosophic truth, the technical 
revelation and the letter of the Law must remain the literal truth. 

E 

GOD AND THE WORLD 

We have learnt in the first section that God is unique in that He is the 
Necessary Being; everything else is contingent in itself and depends for its 
existence upon God. The Necessary Being must be numerically one. Even 
within this Being there can be no multiplicity of attributes—in fact, God has 
no other essence, no other attributes than the fact that He exists, and exists 
necessarily. This is expressed by ibn Sina by saying that God’s essence is 
identical with His necessary existence. Since €k>d has no essence, He is abso¬ 
lutely simple and cannot be defined. But if He is without essence and attributes, 
how can He be related to the world in any way ? For Aristotle, who held this 
conception of the Deity, the world presented itself as a veritable other—^it 
was neither the object of God’s creation, nor of care, not even of knowledge. 
His God led a blissful life of eternal self-contemplation and the world organized 
itself into a cosmos out of love and admiration for Him, to become like Him. 

The Muslim philosophical tradition finds the solution under the influence 
of the Neo-Platonic example which combines God’s absolute simplicity with 
the idea that, in knowing Himself, Ckd also knows in an implicit, simple manner 
the essences of things. The system is worked out and systematized by ibn 
Sina, who strives to derive God’s attributes of knowledge, creation, power, 
will, etc., from His simple unchanging being, or, rather, to show that these 
attributes are nothing but the fact of His existence. This is done by an attempt 
to show that all the attributes are either relational or negative; they are, thus, 
identical with God’s being and with one another. The Deity is, therefore, 
absolutely simple. That God is knowing, is shown by the fact that being pure 
from matter and piue spirit, He is pure intellect in which the subject and 
object are identical. 

But God’s self-knowledge is ipso facto knowledge of other things as well, 
since, knowing Himself, He also inevitably knows the rest of the existents 
which proceed from Him. Here ibn Sina strikes an original note. According 
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to the philosophical tradition of Hellenism, God, at best, can know only the 
essences (or nniversais) and not the particular existents, since these latter 
can be known only through sense-perception and, therefore, in time; but God, 
being supra-temporal and changeless and, further, incorporeal, cannot have 
perceptual knowledge. This doctrine of the philosophers was especially re¬ 
pugnant to Islam, for it not only made Gkxi’s knowledge imperfect, but it 
made Grod Himself useless for those whose God He is to be. Ibn Sina devises 
an argument to show that although God cannot have perceptual knowledge. 
He nevertheless knows all particulars “in a universal way,’^ so that perceptual 
knowledge is superfluous for Him. Since God is the emanative cause of all 
existents, He knows both these existents and the relations subsisting between 
them. God knows, for example, that after such a series of events a solar 
eclipse would occur, and knowing all the antecedents and consequences of 
this eclipse, He knows in a determinate manner its qualities and properties; 
He knows, therefore, what this particular eclipse will be, and can differentiate 
it completely froip all other events even of the same species, viz., eclipse in 
general. But when the particular eclipse actually occurs in time, God, not 
being subject to temporal change, cannot know it. But He also need not 
know it in this way, for He knows it already (see K. ahNajdt, Cairo, 1938, 
pp. 247-49). Very ingenious though this theory is and, we think, successful 
in showing that sense-perception is not the only way to know the particulars, 
it is obvious that it cannot avpid the introduction of time factor, and, there¬ 
fore, change in divine knowledge. Al-Shazali’s criticism of the theory in the 
thirteenth discussion of his Tahdfut al-Faldsifah certainly finds the target at 
this point, although his view that according to ibn Sina God cannot know 
individual men but only man in general, is obviously mistaken, for if God 
can know a particular sun-eclipse, why can He not know, in this manner, an 
individual person 1 Indeed ibn Sina declares in the Qur'anic language (op. ciL, 
p. 247) that “not a particle remains hidden from God in the heavens or on 
the earth.” 

As regards God’s attributes of volition and creation, ibn Sina’s emanationist 
account renders them really pointless as al-^azali has shown. In a thoroughly 
intellectuahst-emanationist account of the Deity, will has no meaning. For 
ibn Sina, God’s will means nothing but the necessary procession of the world 
from Him and His self-satisfaction through this. Indeed, he defines it in purely 
negative terms, viz., that Gk)d is not unwilling that the world proceed from 
Him; this is very different from the positive attributes of choice and the 
execution of that choice. 

Similarly, the creative activity of God, for ibn Sina, means the eternal 
emanation or procession of the world, and since this emanation is grounded 
finally in the intellectual nature of God, it has the character of imalterable 
rational necessity. Even though al-Qhazall’s criticism which assimilates the 
divine activity of ibn Sina to the automatic procession of light from the sun 
and, thus, rejects the appellation of “act” to Gkxl’s behaviour, is not quite 
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correct (since according to ibn Sina, God is not only conscious of the pro¬ 
cession of the world from Him, but is also satisfied with and “willing” to it), 
the term “creation” is nevertheless used only in a Pickwickian sense, and the 
term “act” (in the sense of voluntary action) is also seriously modified, since 
as we have said, there is no question of real choice. Rationally determined 
activity is, of course, compatible mth will and choice and can also be said tc 
be done with choice, but this choice has to be brought in as an additiona. 
element both initially and finally. For, suppose, a man chooses to think aboui 
a certain problem. Now, the initial choice is his own to think about this rathei 
than that problem and then at any moment he can also choose or will t( 
terminate this process of thinking. What goes on between the beginning anc 
the end will be a rationally determined process of thought, and not a serief 
of choices, though the process as a whole is also chosen and voluntary. Bu^ 
in the philosophical account of God there is just no room for this additiona 
factor either at the end or at the beginning. 

The world, then, exists eternally with GJod, for both matter and form; 
flow eternally from Him. But although this concept was abhorrent to Islaxni< 
orthodoxy, ibn Sina*s purpose in introducing it was to try to do justice botl 
to the demands of religion and of reason and to avoid atheistic materialism 
For the materialists, the world has existed eternally without God. For ibi 
Sina, too, the world is an eternal existent, but since it is in itself contingent 
in its entirety it needs God and is dependent upon Him eternally. We see her 
the double purpose of the doctrine of essence and existence. Unlike atheism 
it requires God who should bestow being upon existents; and in order to avoi' 
pantheism, it further requires that the being of God should be radically dil 
ferentiated from the being of the world. 

The chief crux of the eternity of the world, which has been stressed by th 
opponents of the doctrine throughout the history of thought, is that it involve 
an actual infinite series in the past. In answer, it has been said, ever sine 
Kant, that it is not impossible at all to imagine an infinite in the past, just a 
it is not impossible to imagine it in the futme, i.e., there is no absurdit 
involved in starting from any given moment backwards and traversing th 
past and at no point coming to the beginning of the past. The fallacy of thi 
answer consists in assimilating the past to the future, for the past is somethin 
actual in the sense that it has happened and is, therefore, determinate one 
and for all. But the same fallacy, we think, is implied in the objection itsel 
and it seems that the application of the term “infinite” is inappropriately use 
for the past: the term “infinite” is used either for a series which is endless ( 
which is both beginningless and endless. According to the thesis, the seri( 
is beginningless in the past, and endless in the future, whereas the objectio 
seeks to put an end to the series at a given moment of time and then argu( 
for an infinity in the past. Also, whereas beginning is a temporal concep 
beginninglessness is a negation and need not be a temporal concept, but tl 
objection obviously implies “infinity in the past” as a temporal concept. 
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INFLUENCE ON THE EAST AND THE WEST 

The influence of ibn Sina’s thought has been enormous. In the East, indeed, 
his system has dominated the Muslim philosophical tradition right down to 
the modern era when his place is being given to some modem Western thinkers 
by those who have been educated in modern universities. In the madrasahs 
run on traditional lines, ibn Sina is still studied as the greatest philosopher of 
Islam. This is because no subsequent philosopher of equal originality and 
acuteness produced a system after him. Ibn Rushd, the last great philosophical 
name in the medieval tradition of Muslim philosophy, did not formulate his 
thought systematically, but chose to write commentaries on Aristotle’s works. 
These commentaries, because of their superb scholarliness and acuteness, had 
a tremendous impact on the medieval West (which received Aristotle first 
through him) but were not only not influential in the Muslim East, but most 
of them are even lost in the original Arabic. His comparative lack of influence, 
of course, is chiefly due to the destmction of his works. For the rest, the sub¬ 
sequent philosophical activity was confined to the writing of commentaries 
on ibn Sina or polemics against him. Rare exceptions, like Sadr al-Din al- 
Shir^i, who wrote works on systematic philosophy, became less philosophical 
and more mystical in their intellectual, if not spiritual, temper. Nevertheless, 
these commentaries and polemics against and for ibn Sina and later systems 
have never yet been studied to'any appreciable extent by modern students. 

Now, let us determine more’’exactly the influence of ibn Sina within the 
Islamic tradition. To say that he has dominated the philosophical tradition 
in Islam is certainly not to say that he has dominated the Islamic tradition 
itself. On the contrary, the influence of ibn Sina—which is equivalent to the 
influence of philosophy—within Islam suddenly and sharply dwindled after 
the polemics of al-Qh^zali and later on of al-Razi and then declined and be¬ 
came moribund. He continued to be read in the madrasahs merely as an 
intellectual training ground for theological students, not to philosophize anew 
but to refute or reject philosophy. The chief contributory factors to this situa¬ 
tion were the formal rigidity of dogmatic theology and the fact that human 
reason itself became suspect due to the incompatibility of certain tenets of 
ibn Sina with this theology (besides, of course, social, political, educational, 
and economic causes). Not only did the philosopher’s concept of the eternity of 
the world give affront to orthodoxy but also to those doctrines of his own which 
were developed with an especial regard for Islam, like the doctrine of prophet- 
hood. But perhaps the greatest theological objection was to his rejection of 
the bodily resurrection. On this point, although he maintains in the K. al~ 
Najdt (and the Shifd') that the resurrection of the flesh, while not demonstrable 
by reason, ought to be believed on faith; in his expressly esoteric work called 
Risdlat al-Adtmyyah he rejects it in totality and with vehemence. 

Ibn Sina’s works were translated into Latin in Spain in the middle of the 
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sixth/twelfth century. The influence of his thought in the West has been pro¬ 
found and far-reaching. We have, while discussing ibn Sina’s individual 
theories, alluded time and again to certain deflnite influences of his. But as it 
is impossible to do justice to this aspect fully within the space at our disposal, 
we shall be content with certain general remarks. Ibn Sina’s influence in the 
West started penetrating palpably since the time of Albert the Great, the 
famous saint and teacher of St. Thomas Aquinas. Aquinas’ own metaphysics 
(and theology) will be unintelligible without an understanding of the debt he 
owes to ibn Sina. No one can fail to observe ibn Sina’s influence even in 
Aquinas’ later and bigger works like the Summa Theologica and the Summa 
contra Gentiles. But the influence of the Muslim philosopher in the earlier 
formative period of the Christian Saint is overwhelming; he is mentioned by 
the latter, e.g., on almost each page of his De Ente et Essentia which is, indeed, 
the foundation of Aquinas’ metaphysics. No doubt, ibn Sina is also frequently 
criticized by Aquinas and others, but even the amount of criticism itself 
shows in what esteem he was held in the West. 

But the influence of ibn Sina is not restricted to Aquinas,^^ or, indeed, to 
the Dominican Order or even to the official theologians of the West. The 
translator of his De Anima^ Gundisalvus, himself wrote a De Anima which is 
largely a wholesale transporation of ibn Sina’s doctrines. Similar is the case 
with the medieval philosophers and scientists, Robert Grosseteste and Roger 
Bacon. Duns Scotus and Count ZabareUa, the finest of the late medieval 
commentators of Aristotle, also bear testimony to ibn Sink’s enduring influence. 
Dr. S. van den Bergh in his Averroes' TahdftU al-Tahafuty London, 1954 
(Vol. II, 'passim) has traced the influence of certain of the ideas of the Shaikh 
al-Ra'ls down to modem times. 

But it would be futile to go on giving a mere catalogue of individual authors. 
In fact, the historic influence of this rich personality is a phenomenon which 
is being realized only now in the West and Professor Etienne Gilson has 
started it off notably by his articles: (1) “Avicenne et le point de depart de 
Duns Scot” and (2) “Les sources gr6co-arabes de I’augustinisme avicennisant” 
(in Arch. Hist. Doctr. Litt., 1927 and 1929, respectively). Since then partial and 
not very determined efibrts have been made on the subject, but there is still 
no comprehensive treatment. Still less satisfactory is the treatment of the 
historic influence of ibn Sina’s scientific thought, although again beginnings 
have been made, notably by Professor Sarton and Dr. Crombie’s work (see 
also Avicenna, Scientist <fc Philosopher, edited by G. M. Wickens, London, 
1952, Chaps. 4, 5, 6). 

But the question of his influence on the West and East apart, a very small 
portion of his original works has ever been edited. In 1951, the Egyptian 

Miss A. M. Goichon’s La Philosophie d'Avicenne et son Influence en Europe 
m4dUvale, Paris, 1944, may be consulted; in general, however, the author’s know¬ 
ledge of Arabic and philosophy should be taken cautiously. 
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Goyernment and the Arab League set up a Committee in Cairo to edit the 
encyclopaedia, Kitab al-Shifd\ Some parts of it have already been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Besides the works mentioned in the body of this chapter, and the bibliography 
given by Father Anawati, an account of the works on ibn Sina between 1945 and 
1952 will be found in the Philosophical Quarterly^ 1953, Philosophical Surveys^ Vol. 
Vm, Part 1, “Medieval Islamic Philosophy” by R. Walzer, and in P. J. de O. P. 
Menasce’s '^Bibliographische Kinfuhrungen in das Studium der Philosophie,” 6, 
Arabiscke Philosophies Bern, 1948. 


Chapter XXVI 
IBN BAJJAH 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya al-^*igh, known as ibn Bajjah or Ayem- 
pace (d. 533/1138), hailed from the ia^rcdly obTupb and is, therefore, also known 
as al-Tujibi, Ibn Bajjah was bom at Saragossa towards the end of the fifth/ 
eleventh century, and prospered there. We have no knowledge of his early 
life, nor have we any idea of the teachers under whom he completed his studies. 
However, this much is clear that he finished his academic career at Saragossa, 
for when he travelled to Granada he was already an accomplished scholar of 
Arabic language and literature and claimed to be well versed in twelve sciences. 
This is evident from the incident that occurred in the mosque of Granada as 
recorded by al-Suyuti: “One day ibn Bajjah entered the mosque (jdmi'oh) 
of Granada. He saw a grammarian giving lessons on grammar to the students 
sitting around him. Seeing a stranger so close to them, the young students 
addressed ibn Bajjah, rather by way of mockery; ‘What does the jurist carry 1 
What science has he excelled in, and what views does he hold V ‘Look here,* 
replied ibn Bajjah, ‘I am carrying twelve thousand dinar under my armpit.’ 
He thereupon showed them twelve valuable pearls of exquisite beauty each 
of the value of one thousand Mndr. ‘I have,* added ibn Bajjah, ‘gathered 
experience in twelve sciences, and mostly in the science of ^ArabHyyc^ which 
you are discussing. In my opinion you belong to such and such a group.* He 
then mentioned their lineage. The young students in their utter surprise begged 
his forgiveness.”^ 

Historians are unanimous in regarding him as a man of vast knowledge and 
eminence in various sciences. Fatb ibn ^aqan, who has charged ibn Bajjah 

‘ Bugkyahs Eg3q)t, 1326 A. H. 
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of heresy and has bitterly csriticized his character in his Qa[d*id al-^IqydUy^ 
also admits his vast knowledge and finds no fault with his intellectual 
excellence. On account of his wealth of information in literature, grammar, 
and ancient philosophy, he has been compared by his contemporaries with 
al-Shaikh al-Ea'is ibn Sina.® 

Due to his growing fame, abu Bakr ^brawi, Governor of Saragossa, appoint¬ 
ed him as his vizier. But when Saragossa fell into the hands of Alphonso I, 
King of Aragon, in 512/1118, ibn Bajjah had already left the city and reached 
Seville via Valencia, settled there, and adopted the profession of a medical 
practitioner. Later on, he left for Granada, where occurred the incident referred 
to above. He then journeyed to north-west Africa. 

On bis arrival at ShiLtibah. ibn Bajjah was imprisoned by Amir abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim ibn Yusuf ibn Ta§faifm most probably on the charge of heresy, as 
Fatb ibn Khaq^ has it. But as Benan opines,^ he was set free, probably on 
the recommendation of his own disciple, father of the famous Spanish 
philosopher ibn Bughd. 

Later on, when ibn Bajjah reached Fez, he entered the Court of the Governor, 
abu Bakr Yahya ibn Yusuf ibn Taghifin, and rose to the rank of a vizier by 
dint of his ability and rare scholarship. He held this post for twenty years. 

This was the time erf great troubles and turmoils in the history of Spain 
and north-west Africa. The governors of towns and cities proclaimed their 
independence. Lawlessness and chaos prevailed all over the country. The 
rival groups and personalities accused one another of heresy to gain supremacy 
and to win the favour of the people. The enemies of ibn !tejjah had already 
declared him a heretic and tned several times to kill him. But all their efforts 
proved a failure. Ibn Zuhr, the famous physician of the time, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in killing him by poison during Bamadan 533/1138 at Fez, where 
he was buried by the side of ibn al'Arabi the younger. 

A 

HIS PBEDECESSOBS 

There is no doubt that philosophy entered Spain after the third/ninth 
century. Some of the ancient manuscript copies of Easd^il Ihhtvdn al-8afa 
available in Europe are ascribed to Maslamah ibn Ahmad al-MaJrlti.^ Maslamah 
was a great mathematician in Spain. He fiourished during the reign of Hakam 11 
and died in 598/1003.* Am ong Ms disciples, ibn al-l^a, Zahrawi, Karmani, 
and abu Muslim *Umar ibn Ahmad ibn Shaldun al- Hai^mi were famous for 
mathematical sciences. Karmani and ibn were also known as philo- 

* Egyptian ed., p. 300. 

* Buphuah, p. 207. 

* Averroes et Vaverroiamei pp. 32, 163. 

* Vide the MS. Arabic Bodleian Hunt No. 296 entitled Ras&'U Il^tvan al-Safa li 
al-^Arif al-MajrUi. 

* Ibn abi XTs€ubi‘ah, Vol. II, p. 39. 
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sophers- Ibn Sfealdun al-Ha<^aini haOed from Seville and died in 449/1054.’ 
Karmani, whose full name is abu al-Hakam 'Amr ibn *Abd al-Bahman ibn 
Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, hailed from Cordova, journeyed to the Eastern coimtri^ and 
Studied medicine and arithmetic at Harran. On lus return to Spain he settled 
at Saragossa. According to the statement of ^di and Maqqari,® he 

was the first man who took the Raad^U Ikkioan cU-Safa to Spain. Karmani 
died at Saragossa in 450/1063. 

But philosophy had entered Spain long before the Easd*il Ik^iodn dl-8afa 
were introduced in that region. Muhammad ibn ‘Abdun al-Jabali^® travelled 
to the East in 347/952, studied logic with abu Sulaim Muhammad ibn T?ahir 
ibn Bahram al-Sijistani, and returned to Spain in 360/965. Similarly, Ahmad 
and ‘Umar, the two sons of Yunus al-Barrani, entered Baghdad in 330/935, 
studied sciences with Tbabit ibn Sinan ibn Xhabit ibn Qurrah, and after a 
considerable period returned to Spain in 351/956.^'^ This is evident that philo¬ 
sophy was imported into the West from the East and that in the fourth/ 
tenth century Spanish students studied mathematics, Hadlth, Tafsir, and Fiqh 
as well as logic and other philosophical sciences at Baghdad. Basrah, Damas¬ 
cus, and Egypt. But from the end of the fourth/tenth century, when philo¬ 
sophy and logic were condemned in Spain and the advocates of these sciences 
were persecuted, the common people stopped favouring these sciences as far 
down as the fifth and sixth/elcventh and twelfth centuries. This was the 
reason why ibn Bajjah, ibn Tufail, and ibn Rus^ had to face persecution, 
impzisonment, and cond© 222 nation. Very few people in those days dared deal 
with rational sciences. 

Among the predecessors of ibn Bajjah, ibn Hazm deserves special attention. 
Ibn Hazm occupies a very high place in theology and other religious sciences. 
His Kitah ai-Fdsl fi aUMilai w-cU-Ni^ is unique in that he has recorded the 
creeds and doctrines of the Christians, Jews, and others without displaying 
any prejudice. But in the domain of philosophy he has never been mentioned 
by any Spanish scholar side by side with the philosophers. Maqqari records:^* 
‘Tbn Habban and others say, ibn Hazm was a man oiHadith, jurisprudence, 
and polemics. He wrote many books on logic and philosophy in which he did 
not escape errors.’' 

B 

HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

For throwing light on the contemporary thinkers of ibn Bajjah we have no 
earlier authority than his own disciple ibn al-Imam, through whom we have 

7 Ibid., p. 41. 

« Ibid,, p. 40. 

® Al-Maqqari, Nafh, Vol. II, p. 232. 

Ibn abi Usaibi'aii, Vol, II, p. 41, 

Ibid., p. 42. 

Al-Maqqari, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 358. 
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received information about bis writings. Ai-Wazir abu al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd 
aI-‘Aziz ibn al-Imam, a devoted disciple of ibn Bajjah, preserved the latter’s 
writings in an anthology to which he added an introduction of his own. That 
ibn Bajjah was very fond of this disciple, a vizier, is apparent from the pre¬ 
amble of his letters addressed to him which are available in the said anthology 
as preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.^® In his introduction to the 
anthology, ibn al-Imam says: .. the philosophical books were current in 
Spanish cities in the time of ai-Hakam II (350/961-366/976), who had imported 
the rare works composed in the East and had got them made clear. He (ibn 
Bajjah) transcribed the books of the ancients and others and carried on his 
investigation into these works. The way had not been opened to any investi¬ 
gator before him (ibn Bajjah). Nor had anything except errors and alterations 
been recorded concerning these sciences of the ancients. A number of errors 
for example, were committed by ibn Hazm, who was one of the most exalted 
investigators of his time, while most of them had not ventured even to record 
their thoughts. Ibn Bajjah was superior to ibn Hazm in investigation, and 
more penetrating in making distinctions. The ways of investigation in these 
sciences were opened only to this scholar (ibn Bajjah) and to Malik ibn Wubaib 
of Seville, both of whom were contemporaries. But except for a short account 
of the principles of logic nothing was recorded by Malik. Then be gave up 
investigating these sciences and speaking about them openly, because of the 
attempts made on his life due to his discussing philosophical sciences, and 
due to the fact that he aimed at victory in all his conferences on scientific 
subjects. He turned to the religious sciences and became one of the leaders 
in them; but the light of philosophical knowledge did not shine upon his 
mind, nor did he record in philosophy anything of a private nature which 
could be found after his death. As for abu Bakr (may Allah show him mercy) 
his superior nature stirred him not to give up investigating into, inferring 
from, and reading all that had left its real impression on his mind on various 
occasions in the changing conditions of his time.” 

The words of ibn al-Imam are quite clearly appreciative of the merits of 
the contemporary Malik, and of predecessors like ibn Hazm. Ibn ai-Imam’s 
praise of his teacher has been shared by a number of historians. Ibn Tufail, 
the famous author of the well-known philosophical romance, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, 
and a younger contemporary of ibn Bajjah, singles out ibn Bajjah in the 
introduction to his immortal romance, and describes him as follows: “But 
none of them possessed a more penetrative mind, a more accurate view, or 
a more truthful insight than abu Bakr ibn al-Sa’igh.” 

Al- Shaqandi (d. 629/1231), in his famous letter in which he enumerates the 
achievements of the Spanish Muslims as against the Africans, challenges the 
latter by saying: “Have you anybody among yourselves like ibn Bajjah in 
music and philosophy?”^* Maqqari records the following statement: “As for 

E. Poeocke 206, Foil. 128a-213a. 

Ai-Maqqari, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 141. 
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the works on music, the book of ibn Bajjah of Granada is sufdcient by itself. 
He occupies in the West the place of abu Na^ al-Faxabi in the East.”^® 

Another contemporary of ibn Bajjah was al-Amir al>Muqtadir ibn Hud, 
who reigned over Sarago^a (438/1046—474/1081). He has been mentioned 
by al-^aqandi, who addresses the Africans in these words: “Have you any 
king expert in mathematics and philosophy like al-Muqtadir ibn Hud, the 
ruler of Saragossa 1”*^® His son ai-Mu’tamin (d. 474/1086) was a patron of 
rational sciences,^^ 


0 

WORKS 

We ^ve below a list of ibn Bajjah’s works; 

1. The Bodleian MS., Arabic Pococke, No. 206, contains 222 folios.^® It was 
written in Rabi* II 547/1152 at Qus. This MS. lacks the treatise on 
medicine, and Ilisalai al-W(idd\ 

2. The Berlin MS. No, 5060 (vide Ahlwardt: Catalogue), lost during World 
War n. 

3. The Escurial MS. No. 612. It contains only those treatises which ibn 
Bajjah wrote as commentaries on the treatises of al-Earabi on logic. It 
was written at Seville in 667/1307, 

4. Tto Khediviah MS. AMldq No. 290. It has been published by Dr. Omar 
Earrykh in his Ibn Bajjah w-cU-Fai&afch al-Magkriblyyah. On com¬ 
parison it has been established that this is an abridgment of TadMr 
aZ-ilftftoM?a^/iidT~abridgment in the sense that it omits the greater pare 
of the te^ but retains the very words of the original writer. 

5. Brockelmann statea that the Berlin Library possesses a unique ode of 
ibn Bajjah entitled Tatdlyych. 

6 Works edited by Asin Paiados with their Spanish translation and neces- 
saiy notes, (iy Kiidh a2-Na5d<, al-Andalus, Vol. V, 1940; (ii) Biaalah 
lUisdl aVA^l bi al^Insdn, (d-Andahis^ Vol. Vll, 1942; (iii) Risalah ah 
Wadd\ al-Andalus, Vol. VTII, 1943; (iv) Tadtnr al-Mutawab^id entitled 
Ei Begimm Bd BoUtario. 1946. 

7 Works edited by Dr. M. S^hir Hasan al-Ma‘sumi; (i) Kitab al^Nafs 
with notes and introduction in Arabic, MajaUah al-Majina‘ ah^Ilm 

w I6w/., p. 137. 

” Ibid., p. 141. 

w Ibid., Vol. I, p. 288, 

For dettdls see Ma*drif, Azamgarb, 1954, Vol. LXXHX 73, No. 2. 
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aWArabiy Damascus, 1958; (ii) Riaalah al- Ohdyah cU-Insdniyyah entitled 
Ibn Bdjjah on Human Endy with English translation. Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, Vol. II, 1957. 


D 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ibn Bajjah was skilled both in the theory and practice of the mathematical 
sciences, particularly astronomy and music, adept in medicine, and .devoted 
to speculative studies like logic, natural philosophy, and metaphysics. In de 
Boer’s opinion, he conforms entirely to al-Earabi in his logical writings and 
generally agrees with him even in his physical and metaphysical doctrines.^® 
Let us examine how far this statement is correct in the light of the writings 
of ibn Bajjah that have come down to us. 

Ibn Bajjah has undoubtedly relied in philosophy and logic on the works of 
al-Farabi, but it is obvious that he has made considerable cidditionB to them. 
Again, he has adopted an entirely different method of philosophical investiga¬ 
tion. Unlike al-Farabi, he deals with the problems on the basis of reason 
alone. He admires the philosophy of Aristotle on which he has founded his 
own system. But.- he says, for understanding the speculative method of 
Aristotle it is of utmost importance to understand, first of all, his philosophy 
correctly. That is why ibn Bajjah wrote his commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle. These commentaries bear clear evidence that he studied the texts 
of Aristotle very carefully. As in Aristotle’s philosophy, ibn Bajjah has based 
his metaphysics and psychology on physics, and that is why his writings 
abound in discourses on physics. 


E 

MATTER AND FORM 

De Boer writes: “Ibn Bajjah starts with the assumption that matter cannot 
exist without some form, while form may exist by itself, without matter:*’ 
But this is erroneous. According to ibn Bajjah, matter can exist without form. 
He argues that if matter is not formless then it will be divided into “matter” 
and “form,” and this will go on ad infinitum Ibn Bajjah clakhs that the 
“First Form” is an abstract form which exists in matter that is said to have no 
form. 


The History of Philosophy in Islam, p. 117. 
Samd\ Fol. 7a, Arist. Phys,, i. 7. 191 a8. 
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Aristotle defines matter as what receives form and is in a way universal. His 
matter in this sense differs from the matter of Plato who, though agreeing 
with the above definition, maintains that form in itself is real and needs 
nothing to bring it into existence. The aim of Aristotle is not only to state 
that matter and form are dependent upon each other but also to distinguish the 
particular form of a species from that of another species. The form of a plant 
is different, for example, from the form of an animal, and the form of an 
inanimate object differs from the form of a plant, and so on. 

In the writings of ibn Bajjah the word jorm has been used to convey several 
different meanings: soul, figure, power, meaning, concept. In his opinion the 
form of a body has three stages: (1) the general spirit or the intellectual form, 
(2) the particular spiritual form, and (3) the physical form. 

He has divided the spiritual form into the following t 3 ^s; — 

1. The forms of circular bodies have only this much connection with matter 
that they make the material inteUigibles perfect. 

2. The material inteUigibles W'hich exist in matter. 

3. Those forms, which exist in the faculties of the soul—common sense, 
imaginative faculty, memory, etc., and are the via media between spi¬ 
ritual forms and material inteUigibles. 

Those forms which are related to the active intellect are called by ibn 
Bajjah general spiritual forms, and those which are related to the com¬ 
mon sense are caUed particular spiritual forms. This distinction has been 
maintained because the general spiritual forms have only one relation and 
that vith the recipient, whereas the particular • spiritual forms have two 
relations—one particular with the sensible, and the other general with the 
percipient. A man, for example, recalls the form of the Taj Mahal; this form 
is not different from the form of the actual Taj Mahal when it is before the 
eyes—^this form has, besides the aforementioned particular relation, a relation 
with the general body of percipients, since there are many individuals who 
enjoy the sight of the Taj Mahal. 


F 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Ibn Bajjah, like Aristotle, bases his psychology on physics. He begins his 
discussion of the soul with its definition by stating that bodies, natural or 
artificial, are composed of matter and form, their form being the permanent 
acquisition or the entelechy of the body. Entelechy is of various kinds: it 
belongs either to those existents that perform their function without being 
essentially moved, or to those that move or act while they are being acted 
upon. A body of this latter tyj^ is composed of both mover and moved, 
whereas the artificial body has its mover outside. Now, the form that supplies 
the entelechy of a natural body is called the soul. The soul is, therefore, defined 
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as the first entelechy in a natural, organized body which is either nutritive, 
sensitive, or imaginative. 

The ancient philosophers who preceded Aristotle had confined their study 
to the human soul alone and regarded the study of the animal soul as a part 
of natural science. Sovl is an equivocal term, because it is not homogeneous 
in nature. If it were so, its functions would have likewise been homogeneous. 
It actually functions heterogeneously: nutritively, sensitively, imaginatively, 
or rationally. 

Since every transitory being has to perform a particular frmetion in virtue 
of which it stands as a part of the universe, the nutritive faculty has two 
ends, namely, growth and reproduction. This faculty does not only provide 
substances which are needed for the upkeep of the b{:Kiy, but also a surplus 
which is employed for the growth and development of the body. But when 
the growth is completed, the surplus is used for reproduction in those bodies 
that are reproductive. 

The faculty of reproduction is to be distinguished from the nutritive faculty 
which acts on food and makes it a part of the body. This faculty is the “Actual 
Intellect” which changes a potential species into the body of an actual species. 
Those bodies that are not reproductive depend for the preservation of their 
species Upon spontaneous generation. The reproductive faculty is the end of 
the faculty of growth and perishes only in old age when the nutritive faculty 
is left alone. 

Sense-perception is either actual or potential. What is potential can become 
actual only when it is changed by something else. It, therefore, requires a 
mover to change it. This mover is the sensible, the moved being the sense- 
organ. 

The sensibles or the natural accidents are of two kinds: either they are 
particular to the natural bodies or common to the natural and the artificial 
bodies; and they are, again, either mover or moved. They are always moved 
towards the species, since a mover causes motion in them only in so far as 
they are particular species, and not because they possess matter. Every sen¬ 
tient body is composite and is the result of a mixture of different elements. 
This mixture is produced by innate heat and gives rise, for example, to con¬ 
densation and rarefaction, as of odours, flavours, and colours. But besides 
these material states, there arise certain other states such as reproduction and 
spontaneous generation which are caused by the intellect or some other mover. 

As soon as the process of mixture begins, the form begins to be received. 
Motion and reception of form take place simultaneously; and when the soul 
attains i)erfection, the reception of form is completed, matter and form, thus, 
becoming a single whole. When form is separated from matter, it exists actually 
as abstracted from matter, but is not the same as it is when it is in matter— 
and this is possible only if it now exists as an idea in the mind. Sensation is, 
therefore, transitory. But how can a separate form be transitory, since tran¬ 
sitoriness is only due to matter ? The answer is this. The term “matter” is 
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used for “psychical faculty” and “corporeal faculty” equivocally, and it 
means only the receptivity of form through which a body that has the faculty 
of sensitivity becomes sentient. The faculty of sense-perception is, therefore, 
a capacity in the sense-organ that becomes a form of the thing perceived. 

But a further question arises: If perception is a form in matter, how can 
matter actually exist when it is not so informed ? The answer is given as fol¬ 
lows: “That *apprehensionfiV are in a substratum and are identical with it, 
is clear, or else ‘an apprehension* would not be s particular. But it do^ not 
follow from this that form cannot exist apart from matter since the matter 
of ‘apprehension’ is the receptivity of the forms of the apprehensibles only, 
and is called matter per priiw, while the matter of the ‘apprehensible* is called 
per poaterius.^* 

Psychical perception is of two kinds: sensation and imagination. As swd 
before, sensation is by nature prior to imagination, for which it supplies thf 
matter. In short, sensation is a capacity of the body which is acted upon, by 
the sensible. Since movements are many, sensations are also many; and be 
cause the sensibles are either general or particular, sensations are also genera 
or particular. 

The five senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch—are five faculti^ 
of a single sense, viz., the common sense. Common sense plays the role of 
matter through which the forms of things become perceptible. It is through 
common sense that a man judges and distinguishes different states of the 
perceptible and realizes that every particle of an apple, for example, possesses 
taste, smell, colour, warmth, or cold. For this faculty preserves the impres¬ 
sions of the sensibles which enable the senses to apprehend the sensibles. 
The common sense is the entelechy of the whole body and is, therefore, called 
the soul. This faculty also supplies matter for the faculty of imagination. 

Defined as the first entelechy of the organized imaginative body, the imagina¬ 
tive faculty is preceded by sensation which supplies material to it. Sensation 
and imagination have, therefore, been described as two kinds of the perCeptlor 

of the soul. But the difference between the two is obvious inasmuch as sen- 

_ ^ 

sation is particidar and imagination general. The imaginative faculty culminates 
in the reasoning faculty through which one man expresses himself to another, 
and achieves as well as imparts knowledge. 

The appetitive soul consists of three faculties: (1) The imaginative appetence 
through which progeny are reared, individuals are moved to their dwellings, 
and have affection, love, and the like. (2) The intermediate appetence through 
which there is desire for food, housing, arts and crafts. (3) The appetence that 
makes speech and, through that, teaching possible and, unlike the other two, 
is peculiar to man. 

The appetitive soul is applied to these three faculties per pritts ei per paste- 
rttts. Every animal possesses the intermediate appetence by which it inclines 
to nutrition. Some animals do not possess the imaginative yearning. The 
yearning of intermediate -appetence precedes by nature the imaginative appe- 
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tence. The one thing that is clear is that every man has two faculties—-the 
appetitive and the rational—and these precede others by nature. 

The appetitive soul desires a perpetual object or an object in so far as it 
is perpetual. This desire is called pleasure, and the absence of desire is dull¬ 
ness, pain, and the like. Action is caused by desire, and perpetuity is caused 
by the faculties. Desire is not distinctive of man. Anyone who does an action 
induced by desire is regarded to have done an action based on animality. It is 
obvious that when a man acts in this manner, he does it not because he is 
possessed of ideas. He attains perpetuity only to the extent to which he is 
possessed of them. 

Though devoid of eternity, the appetitive soul has a strong desire for 
eternity. It loves only the intermediate imaginary form and the imaginary 
form. These are the only two forms which are perpetually loved by the appeti¬ 
tive soul. But since forms are many, the appetitive soul hesitates to make an 
attempt to reali 2 e them. Again, the appetitive soul seeks the service of nature, 
and suffers from pain and laziness when nature does not co-operate with it. 
As nature is not simple, it is not always in one and the same state. It is *jhie 
to nature that an animal needs rest, and it is due to the appetitive soul that 
it feels dissatisfied with it when prolonged. 

But these two forms (i. e., the intermediate imaginary form and the imaginary 
form) are transitory, not eternal. Hence the appetitive soul does not achieve 
eternity but that which represents it, and what represents it is not difficult 
to estimate, for individuals as individuals think that they achieve eternity 
through perfection and perfection through the attainment of power and free¬ 
dom. Hence arises the power and freedom of those despots who hold sway 
over laige areas of the world. Their unlimited power, abundant wealth, and 
unbridled activities, however, bring them no benefit, for most of them die of 
hunger and in utter regret for losing what they possessed. They are overtaken 
by fatigue and distress in dealing with the appetitive soul. In their hearts 
there survives the memory of their past and they feel regret and remqrse. 
When this occurs to the class of despots, what will be the fate of those who are 
lower in rank 1 This is as it should be, because the anxiety of their appetitive 
soul is to collect what is not to be collected and achieve what is not to be 
achieved. The animals which have no reason do not suffer from this kind of 
remorse, for their appetitive sold has no ambition and they have no memory 
of their past whims. They suffer only from natural calamities such as old age, 
which is the lot of every natural organism. 

The imaginative faculty in man is the faculty through which he receives 
impressions of the sensibles and presents them before himself in imagination 
after their disappearance. This function of the imaginative faculty takes place 
both in our waking life and in sleep. This faculty also composes forms of the 
objects of imagination never sensed before. Sometimes it imagines and com¬ 
poses something which is not an individual but something applicable to a 
whole class. 
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At the Enal stage of imagination appears the intellect, and the rational 
faculty starts functioning; and we find in ourselves something which distin¬ 
guishes us from other animals that obtain nutrition and possess sense-organs. 
Man finds in himself, for example, some objects of knowledge (concepts) 
containing the distinction between good and evil, useful and harmful. He also 
finds in himself things which he considers to be definitely true, things which 
are merely conjectural, and things which are false. These known objects in 
the soul are called logos. Logos is in the first instance related to the potential 
rational facility, the function of which is to receive the objects of knowledge. 
This is so because in the earlier stages man is devoid of them and receives 
them only at a later stage. The term “logos” is applicable to the objects of 
knowledge after they become potentially receptible, and also when they 
actually exist and are expressed through words. These objects of knowledge 
(concepts) which exist in potentiality and become actual in rationality, when 
considered in relation to the objects which they signify, constitute their know¬ 
ledge since they are known through and recognized by them. When they are 
considered in so far as they are perceived by the imaginative faculty and are 
applied to the contents derived from them, they are called intelligibles; but 
when they are considered in so far as they are perceived by the rational 
faculty which completes them and brings them from potentiality into actuality, 
they are called mind or the intellect. There are various grades of knowledge, 
the first of which is the knowledge of a particularly specified object. This 
primarily comes iuto being by achieving the apprehension of the particular 
in the imaginative faculty in a general way only, i.e., it cannot be imagined 
specifically. Nor can any quality of the same be described. But it is distin¬ 
guished in a general way without attending to any one of its qualities. This is 
the weakest knowledge of an object and resembles the imagination of an 
animal. Again, when the state of the particular is possible in the imaginative 
faculty, man advances to this particular with its detailed characteristics, which 
help Kim to recognize it to be the same at different times. He distinguishes Zaid, 
for example, as tall, fair, delicate, and considers all these descriptions in his 
imagination as though they were related numerically to one individual. Some 
people, however, think that sometimes words lead to absurdity for they intro¬ 
duce multiplicity where there is only unity: for example, the particular which 
is described by the words “tall/* “fair/* and so on, is not more than one. How¬ 
ever, this is the way in which man achieves the knowledge of individuals in 
so far as they are definite and particular. Since, the qualities through which 
the particular individuals are known as described above are accidents attached 
to different individuals, there is no resemblance between any two individuals. 
Tallness in Zaid, for example, is not exactly the same as tallness in Bakr. 

Whep the objects of imagination are obtained in the imaginative faculty, 
the rational faculty looks at them through its insight, and realizes the universal 
meanings. Through these universal meanings the rational faculty imagines 
and distinguishes the nature of every imagined object. And when the w'ords 
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indicating the universal meanings are mentioned, the rational faculty distin¬ 
guishes them, presents them before the mind, and apprehends them. All this 
occurs in more ways than one. 

1. The rational faculty presents universal meanings before the mind, and 
apprehends them as true of the imagined individuals signified by them. 
Through insight the rational faculty sees the umversal meanings in the indivi¬ 
duals. In this sense this faculty distinguishes universal meanings from one 
another in the manner described above. 

2. According to another method, the rational faculty distinguishes these 
universal meanings perfectly, but when it sees them through its insight and 
presents to the soul well arranged, it sees them through its insight in the 
imaginative faculty which also acts upon them, and makes them resemble the 
universal meaning and imparts to them forms which are common to more 
thau (me, but not to all individuals to whidi the meaning is appKcable. The 
sculptor represents the form of a horse in stone, or a painter draws the form 
of a horse on the surface of a board, but this representation is imperfect, 
for it represents and reproduces the form of a horse that obtains nutrition, 
and neighs. But all that is represented thus is not common to all horses. The 
imaginative faculty represents things which are limited in respect of age, ^e, 
etc. The image of a horse is not common to the full-grown horse, the young 
horse, and the colt. Its image is common only to the horses of that particular 
size or age which the imaginative faculty represents. 

As soon as the rational faculty makes distinctions of umversal meanings, 
and presents them to the anind to look more closely into liiem through its 
insight, t!:^ latter looks into them throu^ ^e image whidh the imaginative 
fiiculty repiesents. The rational faculty distinguishes whether the image is 
perfect or not perfect, common or not common. Without any difficulty it 
thinks of the intelligible meanings. In this way the universal meanings are 
apprehended by artists and most scientists. When the artisan, for example, 
t hinks how to make an article, he presents the image of the particular article 
to his imaginative faculty, and prepares his plan to make it. Similarly, when 
a scientist looks into the objects of knowledge to know their nature and give 
their description, he presents their images to his imaginative faculty. 

These are two methods by which the imaginative faculty serves the rational 
faculty by presenting to the latter the phantoms of an object, either the phan¬ 
toms of the individual object itself or those of its image, which represents the 
universal meaning, as mentioned above. The rational faculty imparts univei^l 
descriptions to the objects of imagination. Whoever exerts the rational facultv 
to act on the objects obtained in the imaginative faculty sees the confirmation 
of what has been mentioned and sees through his rational faculty the divine 
gift flowing over the faculty. This is just like a person w’ho sees b}’’ the faculty 
of seeing the light of the sun through the light of the sun. 

The immediate cause of the apprehension of intelligibles and the activity 
ot the rational faculty in actuality is a gift which is like the light of the sun 
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through which one realizes and sees the creation of God so clearly that one 
becomes a believer in Him, His angels, books, messengers, and the next world, 
enjoys certain belief, and remembers God while standing, sitting, and lying. 
Every thought is obtained through this gift which is no other than man's 
connection with the active intellect. 

Thus, it may be concluded that ibn Bajjah starts describing “Aristotelian 
Psychology” and in the end arrives at the position of ibn Sina and also of 
ai-fihazali, whose name he mentions with respect and reverence. 

G 

INTELLECT AND KNOWLEDGE 

According to ibn Bajjah, the intellect is the most important part of man. 
In his opinion correct knowledge is obtained through the intellect which alone 
enables, us to attain prosperity and to build character. Something has already 
been said about the source of the intellect and its working. The following 
extracts will, however, throw some further light on the matter: 

“It is necessary for man to see through his own insight the contents of the 
imaginative faculty, just as he sees the individual objects with his eyes and 
distinguishes them fully. He is sure to find that those individual objects are 
repeatedly impressed upon the imaginative faculty. Many imaginable objects 
have one or more than one individual in the imaginative faculty. They also 
possess the accidents attached to these individuals, viz,, measure, colour, 
knowledge, health, sickness, motion, time, space, and other categories. Having 
realized all this, a man sees through his insight that the rational faculty 
looks into the objects of imagination and apprehends their common charae* 
teristic, i. e., the differentia which distinguishes them from the objects of sense, 
differentia by virtue of which they are considered to be individuals and distin¬ 
guished as intelligible objects. One should also realize that these differentiae 
are discerned by the rational faculty through the divine gift which fiows over 
them in the same way as the objects of sight become manifest to the perceiving 
mind through the light of the sun that falk on them, without which light 
they would remain completely invisible. Through the same gift the whole is 
distinguished from its parts and is judged to be greater than the parts. Again, 
numbers considered to be numerals are declared by this gift as different and 
many when investigation into Giod's creation—^the creatures of heaven and 
earth, night and day, messengers, revelation, dreams, and what the soothsayer’s 
tongue utters—^is repeated so much that man comprehends them through the 
imaginative facility, and the rational faculty sees through its ins^ht in a 
pure, simple, and peculiar way the existence of objects which are neither 
conceived by thought nor perceived by the senses. Its outlook becomes widened, 
and it desires to know the causes of those creatures which become inteUigible. 
The rational faculty does not know the objects of knowledge adequately unless 
it knows them through four causes—form, matter, agent, and purpose. It is 
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necessary to know ail these causes in respect of the objects which inevitably 
possess them. Man is by nature inclined to investigate and know all these 
causes. His inquiry covers in the first instance the four causes of the objects of 
sense-perception. This is quite evident with respect to the objects of art as well 
as those of nature. He is ail the more interested in knowing the causes of the 
intelligible objects, for this investigation is considered to be sublime, high, and 
xisefal. Finally, it is through inve^stigation of causes that man reaches the 
belief in God, His angels, books, me^engers, and the life hereafter.’’ 

‘"Look,” says ibn Bajjah, “into the wonders that lie between the intellect 
and the faculty of imagination through your penetrative soul. You can see 
wdth certainty that the intellect derives from the imaginative facility the 
objects of knowledge called the intelligibles, and offers to the imaginative 
faculty a number of other objects of knowledge. Take, for example, the moral 
and artistic ideals, or those objects of knowledge which are either the events 
that might take place and are available in the imaginative faculty before 
their occurrence, or the events that have not Oiccurred but have found their 
way into the imaginative faculty not through the sense-organs but rather 
through the intellect as in the ea^e of true dreams. The most astonishing 
thing concerning the imaginative faculty is that which relates to revelation 
and soothsaying. It is clear in these cases that what the intellect offers to the 
human imagination does not proceed from the intellect itself, nor is acted 
upon, by the intellect, but arises in imagination through an agent who has 
known it beforehand, and is able to create it. It is God who causes by His 
will the mover of the active spheres to act upon the passive spheres as He likes. 
"When, for example, He intends to make manifest what will occur in the uni¬ 
verse, He first of all sends the knowledge to angels and through them to the 
human intellect. This knowledge comes to man in accordance with his capacity 
for receiving it. This is evident in most cases of God’s virtuous servants whom 
He has shown the right path and who are sincere to Him, particularly the 
apostles to whom He makes manifest through His angels in waking life or 
dream the wonderful events that are going to happen in the universe. 

“God, the Almighty, makes manifest to His existing beings and creatures 
both knowledge and deed. Every being receives these from Him according to 
its rank in the perfection of existence: the intellects receive from Him know¬ 
ledge according to their positions, and spheres receive from Him figures and 
physical forms according to their ranks and positions. Every celestial body 
possesses intellect and a soul through which it performs particular actions 
which are perceived by way of imagination, such as the imagination of trans¬ 
ference from an imaginary place which continues to exist. Due to this indi¬ 
vidually perceptible particular transference there arise particular actions W'hich 
are perceived by the bodies that come into being and pass aw^ay. This is most 
manifest in the sun and the moon from among the celestial bodies. It is through 
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the present and the future, as well as the events that happened in the past. 
This is the knowledge of the unseen of. which God informs His chosen servants 
through His angels.” 

Ibn Bajjah further elucidates the nature of human knowledge and the stages 
thereof when he says: ‘'Knowledge in man means his seeing the existents to¬ 
gether with their perfect existence in his intellect through the insight of his 
soul which is a gift of God. This gift of God is of different grades in different 
men, the greatest insight being that of prophets who perfectly know Him and 
His creatures, and enjoy that sublime knowledge in their own souls through 
their excellent insights without learning and withovi making any effort to learn. 
The highest knowledge is that of God Himself and His angels down to the 
knowledge of what particular events have taken place and will take place in this 
universe—knowledge gained through the insight of their hearts, without the 
use of the eyes. In a lower rank than that of the prophets are the friends of 
God who possess excellent nature through which they derive from the prophets 
that which enables them to attain to the knowledge of God and the knowledge 
of His angels, books, apostles, the Last Hay, and the highest blessing, which 
they continue to attest by the insight they enjoy in accordance with the 
different degrees of the divine gift they receive. These sincere men also receive 
a little bit of the knowledge of the tmseen in their dreams. The friends of God 
include the Companions of the Prophet. After them come a number of men 
whom God has favoured with insight through which they realize with cer¬ 
tainty the reality of everything till stage by stage they attain to sure know¬ 
ledge of God, His angels, books, apostles, and the Last Day. They realize 
through their insight that they have become pure and have achieved perfec¬ 
tion or the highest blessing, which is continuity without destruction, honotir 
without disgrace, and richness without fear of poverty. These people which 
include Aristotle are very few in number.” 

Ibn Bajjah believes in the plurality of intellects and refers to the first 
intellect and the secondary intellects. In his opinion, the human intellect is 
the intellect remotest from the first intellect. He further explains the grades 
of the intellect by saying that some intellects have been directly derived 
from the first intellect, and some others are derived from other intellects, the 
relation of what has been derived to that from which derivation has been made 
being the same as the relation of the light of the sun which is inside the house 
to that of the sun which is in the courtyard of the house. 

Knowledge of the nature of existents which the intellect possesses is of 
two kinds: (1) that which is intelligible but cannot be invented, and (2) that 
which is intelligible and can be invented. The intellect itself is also of two 
kinds: (i) theoretical intellect through which man imderstands things which 
he cannot bring into being, and (ii) practical intellect through which he con¬ 
ceives artificial beings which he can invent. Perfection of the practical intellect 
lies in man’s understanding artificial objects and bringing them into being in 
accordance with his own intention. These are invented only through the 
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organs of the human body, either by the movement of the organs without 
any implement from outside, or by moving the organs which in their turn 
move some external instruments. This happens when the artificial objects are 
accomplished by the human volition. 

Human organs are moved per se, but when an artificial object is made, they 
are moved by the human volition at first in the mind, and then the object is 
produced outside the mind in accordance with the image formed in the mind 
before the organs bring it into being. This image is a phantom in the 
imaginative faculty of the soul and is general. This image disappears from 
the soul which obtains another image, and the process continues. Whenever 
man intends to make a certain object, he forms an image in the imaginative 
faculty. Then he can see by his insight that another faculty of the aoxd abstracts 
this image in the imaginative faculty and transfers it from one state to an¬ 
other until its existence is accomplished in the soul, and then he sets the organs 
into motion to bring the object into being. This faculty which understands 
and abstracts in imagination is called the practical intellect. When in the 
imaginative faculty the practical intellect primarily abstracts the image of 
the artificial object according to a particular form and size, the moving 
faculty moves the organs to invent the object. The intellect is, therefore, the 
first maker of the object, and not the organs which are moved by the soul, 
nor indeed the faculty which moves the oi^ans. It is clear that the power of 
organs is not primarily foimd in nature but is caused to come into being by 
the faculty of the intellect which causes it to appear in imagination, and only 
then the organs cause the objects to be made through volition. 

The imaginative faculty seeks the help of sense-perception at the time of 
inventing the object to present it to the faculty which has moved the organs, 
and to enable the intellect to compare and see whether the imagined object 
belongs to sense-perception in the same way as it belongs to the imaginative 
faculty. 

The intellect has two functions to perform; (1) to present to the faculty of 
imagination the image of the object to be created, and (2) to have the object 
made outside the sold by moving the organs of the individuaFs body. 

According to ibn Bajjah, the human intellect by degrees achieves nearness 
to the first intellect in two ways(1) by achieving knowledge based on proof, 
in which case the highest intellect is realized as form; and (2) by achieving 
knowledge without learning or making an effort to acquire it. This second 
method is that of the Sufis, notably of al-Ghazali; it enables one to gain the 
knowledge of God. 

From this it is clear that though ibn Bajjah has emphasized the speculative 
method, he does not condemn the mystic method, as some Europeans would 
have us believe.*^ 


** De Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islamt p. 177. 
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H 

GOD, THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD OF KNOWLEDGE 

With, regard to the divine gift through which the rational faculty discerns the 
differentiae, one man excels another, and that in accordance with the capacity 
that God has given him. But these two gifts are innate, not acquired. The 
capacities and gifts which are acquired are next to the innate ones and they 
are acquired by doing, under the guidance of the prophets, what pleases God. 
Man, therefore, should respond to the Holy Prophet’s call and do what he urges 
him to do. He can, thus, see through the insight of his heart the nature of every 
creature, its origin, and its final destination. He can know in the same way 
that God is a necessary being per se, is alone, has no associates, and is the 
creator of everything; that everything besides Him is contingent and has 
emanated from His perfect essence; that His self-knowledge implies His 
knowledge of all objects; and that His knowledge of objects is the cause of 
their coming into being. 

To reduce the number of stages to achieve nearness to God, ibn Bajjah 
advises iis to do three things: (1) charge our tongues to rememebr God and 
glorify Him, (2) charge our organs to act in accordance with the insight of 
the heart, and (3) avoid what makes us indifferent to the remembrance of 
God or turns our hearts away from Him. These have to be followed con¬ 
tinuously for the whole of one’s life. 


I 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

Ibn Bajjah wrote a number of small treatises on the administration of the 
House-State and the administration of the City-State, but the only available 
book on the subject is TadbUr oJrMiUayxihhid (Regime of the Solitary). 
As is clear from this book, ibn Bajjah agrees to a great extent with the political 
theory of al-Farabi. He has, for example, accepted al-Farabi’s division of the 
State into perfect and imperfect. He also agrees with al-Farabi in holding that 
different individuals of a nation possess different dispositions—some of them 
like to rule, and some others like to be niled.*^ But ibn Bajjah adds to the 
system of al-Farabi when, he exhorts that the solitary man (mtUanxi^kid or the 
penetrative philosopher) should keep aloof fiom the people in certain circum¬ 
stances. Even though avoidance of people is in itself undesirable, it is necessary 
in the endeavour to achieve perfection. He also advises him that he should 
meet the community only on a few inevitable occasions for a short time, and 
that he should migrate to those countries where he finds knowledge, migration 
being perfectly permissible under the laws of the science of politics.^® 


** Tadbify p. 62. 
Ibid.y p. 78. 
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In his Risdlat al- Wadd* ibn Bajjab. ha-s given two alternative functions of the 
State: (1) to estimate the deeds of the subjects in order to guide them tQ reach 
their intended goals and not any other ends. This function can be best per¬ 
formed in the ideal State by a sovereign ruler* (2) The alternative fimction is 
to devise means for the achievement of particular ends just as a rider as a 
preliminary exercise acquires control over the bridle in order to become an 
expert in riding. This is the function of the administrators of those States 
which are not ideal. In this case the ruler is called the chief (ra^is). The chief 
enforces in the State a traditional system for the subjects’ execution of ail 
actions. 

In the system of al-Farabi, as well as in that of ibn B«jjah, the constitution 

is to be framed by the Head of the State, who has been equated by al-Farabi 

with a prophet or Imam. Ibn Bajjah does not mention this identity in so many 

words but he indirectly agrees with al-Farabi when he declares that “human 

perfection cannot be attained but through that which the apostles bring 

fK>m God the Exalted (i.e., the divine Law or Shan'ah). Those who follow 

* 

God’s guidance cannot be led astray.”** It is, therefore, too sweeping a state¬ 
ment to say, “He (ibn Bajjah) ignores the political relevance of the divine 
Law (Sharl^ah) and its educative value for man as a citizen.”** 

J 

ETHICS 

Ibn Bajjah divides actions into animal and human. The former are due to 
natural needs and are human as well as animal. Eating, for example, is animal 
in so far as it is done to fulfil need and desire, and human in so far as it is done 
to preserve strength and life in order to achieve spiritual blessings. 

Ibn Bajjah draws our attention to the active human faculties, as man is 
too dignified to be qualified with the passive faculties which, are either material 
or animal. The human faculty of learning is a passive faculty, but it is so in a 
different sense. The active faculty intends to attain perfection only, and then it 
stops, as in the art through which a trade is accomplished. But the repetition 
of the art is exercised only through the appetitive soul and opinion. What 
is done due to the appetitive soul is the action which is done by the agent for 
its own sake. And, what is done by opinion is the action which is done to gain 
some other end. The appetitive soul desires a perpetual object, the desire 
being called pleasure, and its absence dullness and pain. Anybody who per¬ 
forms an action in this way is regarded as having done an animal action. 
Those who act through opinion act only in so far as they are men. Opinion 
either moves one to that which is essentially perpetual, or to that which is 

Risdlat al-Wadd\ Bodleian MS. Fol. 137a. 

E. I. J. Rosenthal, “The Place of Politics in the Philosophy of Ibn Bajjah,” 
Islamic Cvlturct Jubilee Number, Part 1, Hy^krabad, 1951, p. 193. 
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perpetual because it is abundant. If the action is perpetual due to abundance, 
then the end will take the place of the preliminary action. This end-seeking 
is either due to propensity only, in which case it is an animal action, or due to 
opinion which has an intended goal in the achievement of which lies its 
completion. The end varies in accordance with the nature of the individuals; 
some people, for example, are bom for shoe-making, and others for other 
vocations. Ends serve one another mutually, and all of them lead to one 
and the same ultimate goal—^the chief end. The chief man is naturally he 
who prepares himself to aim at the chief end, and those who are not prepared 
for it are subservient by nature. Some people are, therefore, naturally sub¬ 
missive and are ruled by others, and some possess authority by nature and 
rule others. 

Opinion is sometimes right essentially. It is so when it desires the eternal. 
Sometimes it is right acmdentaliy and not in its essence. The oj^ons of 
the shrewd and crafty, for example, are right in respect of the objects they 
have set up before them; but they are not right-in-themselves. These opinions 
are relatively right but not universally so. Colocynth is useful for a man oJ 
phlegmatic disposition, but not for all. On the other hand, bread and meat 
are useful both naturally and universally. The opinion which is right relatively 
as much as generally is right absolutely. But sometimes what is relatively 
right is not so in general, and is, therefore, right in one respect and wrong in 
another. 

To declare an action animal or human it is necessary to have speculation 
in addition to volition. Keeping in view the nature of volition as well as 
speculation ibn Bajjah divides the virtues into two types, the formal virtues 
and the speculative virtues. A formal virtue is innate without any trace of 
volition and speculation, such as the honesty of a dog, since it is impossible 
for a dog to be dishonest. This virtue has no value in man. The speculative 
virtue is based on free volition and speculation. The action which is done for 
the sake of righteousness and not for fulfilling any natural desire is called 
divine and not human, since this is rare in man. Good, according to ibn 
Bajjah, is existence, and evil is absence of existence. In other words, evil for 
him is really no evil. 


K 

mysticism 

Benan is right in his view that ibn Bajjah has a leaning towards mysticism, 
but is certainly wrong in thinking that he attacks al-Ghazali for his insistence 
on intuition and Sufism. As a matter of fact, ibn Bajjah admires al-Ghazali and 
declares that the latteris method enables one to achieve the knowledge of 
God, and that it is based on the teachings of the Holy Prophet. The mystic 
receives a light in his heart. This light in the heart is a speculation through 
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which the heart sees the intelligibles in the same way as a man sees the sunlit 
objects through eyesight; and through this apprehension of the intelligibles 
it sees all that which by implication precedes them or succeeds them 

Ibn Bajjah holds the friends of God (avliya' Allah) in high esteem and 
places them next only to the prophets. According to him, some people are 
dominated by corporeality only—they are the lowest in rank—and some are 
greatly dominated by a fine spirituality—this group is very rare, and to this 
group belong Uwais al-Qarani and Ibrahim ibn Adham.^® 

In his attitude towards God and His decree ibn Bajjah comes close to 
declaring himself a fatalist. In one of the treatises he declares that if we 
were to refer to the decree of God and His power we would verily 
attain peace and comfort. All existing things are in His knowledge and He 
alone bestows good upon them. Since He knows everything essentially, He 
issues orders to an intermediary to invent a form like the one which is in His 
knowledge and to the recipient of fomas to receive that form. This is the case 
concerning all crxistents, even concerning transitory matter and the human 
intellect. In support of his view that God is the Ultimate Creator of all actions 
ibn Bajjah refers to al-^azali’s view, expressed at the end of his Mishlcdt 
al~Anwar, that the First Principle created agents as well as the objects of 
action to be acted upon; and he gets further support for this view from al- 
Farabi’s observation, in *Uyun al-MasaHl, that aD are related to the First 
Principle in so far as the First is their creator. Ibn Bajjah also states that 
Aristotle said in his Physics that the First Agent is the real agent and the near 
agent does not act but through the First. The First makes the near act and 
the object to be acted upon. The near is known to the majority of people as 
agent only in affairs that concern matter. The just king, for example, deserves 
the ascription of justice, although he is distant in rank from him who is below 
him in the series of agents. Whoever ascribes an action to a near agent is like 
the dog that bites the stone by which it is struck. But such ascription of 
action to the near agent is not possible in affairs which do not concern physical 
matters. The active intellect which surrounds the heavenly bodies is the near 
agent of all transitory particulars. But He who created both the active 
intellect and the heavenly bodies is the real eternal agent. 

€k>d causes the existence of a thing to continue without end after its physical 
non-existence. When an existent reaches its perfection, it ceases to remain in 
time (zamdn) but exists eternally in the continuous flux of duration (dahr ). 
Ibn Bajjah here reminds one of the Holy Prophet's saying: “Do not abuse 
ddhr as dahr is Allah.” So interpreted, the saying implies that the human 
intellect enjoys eternal continuity. In support of this interpretation of the 
word dahr ibn Bajjah mentions his predecessors like al-Farabi and al-Ghazali. 



Tadbir, p. 45. 
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Chapter XXYII 

IBN TUFAIL 

# 

A 

LIFE AND WORKS 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Maiik ibn Mubarumad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Tufail (Latin, Abubacer), the first great leader of philosophical thought 
in the Muwahhid Spain, was born in the first decade of sixth/tweifth century, 
at Guadix, in the province of Granada. He belonged to the prominent Arab 
tribe of Qais. Al-Marrakughi traces his education to ibn Bajjah, which in view 
of ibn Tufail’s denial of acquaintance with him, is incorrect.^ He started his 
career as a practising physician in Granada and through his fame in the 
profession became secretary to the governor of the province. Later, in 549/1154, 
he became Private Secretary to the Governor of Ceuta and Tangier, a son 
of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, the first Muwahhid ruler of Spain who captured Morocco in 
542/1147. Finally, he rose to the eminent position of the physician and 
Qadi of the Court and vizier^ to the Muwahhid Caliph abu Ya'qub Yusuf 
(r. 558/1163-580/1184), whose personal interest in philosophy and liberal pat¬ 
ronage turned his Court into a galaxy of leaders of philosophical thought and 
scientific method and made Spain, what R. Briffault calls, '‘the cradle of the 
rebirth of Europe.”^ Ibn Tufail enjoyed enormous influence with Caliph abu 
Ya'qub Yusuf, and it was he who introduced ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) to him. 
On the express desire of the Caliph, he advised ibn Bajjah to annotate the 
works of Aristotle, a task that had been taken up zealously by ibn Bajjah but 
had remained unfinished to the time of his death.^ Ibn Tufail resigned his 

^ Hayy Bin Yaqzdn^ ed. Ahmad Amin, Egypt, 1952, p. 62. All references are to 
this edition unless mentioned otherwise. 

® Leon Gauthier doubts that he really held this office, for only one text gives 
him this position and al-Bitraji, his pupil, calls him simply Qadi. Cf. Encyclopaedia 
of Islam Vol. II, p. 424. 

^ The Making of Humanity^ p. 188. 

^ Na'im al-Kahman, Kkildfat-j Muwahhidln (Urdu translation of al-Marra- 
kushi’s al-Mikiab), p, 240. 
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position as Court physician in 578/1182 due to old age and recommended ibn 
Rushd to his patron as his successor. He, however, continued to retain abu 
Ya‘qub’s esteem and after his death (in 580/1184) gained the favour of his son 
abu Yusuf al-Mansur (580/1184-595/1199). He died at Morocco in 581/1185-86. 
A1-Mansur himself attended his obsequies. 

Ibn Tufail was an illustrious physician, philosopher, mathematician, and 
poet of the Muwabbid Spain, but unfortunately very little is known about 
his works. Ibn Kbatib attributes two treatises on medicine to him. Al-Bitruji 
(his pupil) and ibn Rushd credit him with "‘original astronomical ideas.” 
Al-Bitruji offers a refutation of Ptolemy’s theory of epicycles and eccentric 
circles which in the preface to his Kitdb al-HaVak he acknowledges to be a 
contribution of his teacher ibn Tufail.® Quoting ibn Ru^d, ibn abi Usaibi‘ah 
attributes Fi al-Buqa' al-Mashunah w-al-Ghair al-Maskunah to ibn Tufail, 
but in ibn Rushd’s own account no such reference is traceable.® Al-Marrakushi, 
the historian, claims to have seen the original manuscript of one of his treatises 
on the science of divinity." Miguel Casiri (1122/1710-1205/1790) names two 
extant works: Risdlah Hayylbn Yaqmn and Asrdr al-Hikmah al-Mashriqiyyah, 
the latter in manuscript form.® The preface to the Asrdr discloses that the 
treatise is only a part of the Eisdlah Hayylbn Yaqzdn, the full title of which 
is Risdlah Hayy Bin Yaqmn fi Asrdr al-Hikmai al-Maihriqlyyah,^ 

B 

CREED OF THE MUWAHHIDS 

• • 

The foundation of the MuwabJjid dynasty is associated with the name of 
ibnTumart (d. c. 524/1130), a pobtico-religious leader who claimed to be the 
Mahdi. He introduced in the West orthodox scholasticism of al-Qhazali and 
exhorted people to observe the Zahirite Fiqh. During his travels he met ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min al-Qumi (d. 558/1163), a potter’s son, and made him his disciple 
and successor in his puritanical movement. He raised the banner of revolt 
against the corrupt Murabit rulers of Spain, but success ultimately fell to the 
lot of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who took O.an, Tlemcen, Fez, Sale, Ceuta and in 
542/1147 became the first Muwahhid ruler of Morocco. He was succeeded by 
abu Ya‘qub Yusuf (d. 580/1184) and then by abu Yusuf al-Mansur (d. 595/ 
1199) on whose Courts the two great luminaries, ibn Tufail and ibn Ru^d, 
shed imperishable lustre.^® 


® Encydopaedia of Islam, Vbl. II, p. 424. 

® A. S. Nadawi, Hukamd^-i Islam, Vol. II, p, 42. 

^ Khildfat-.i Muwahhidin, p. 237. 

® MS. No. 669, Escorial; published Bulaq, 1382. Cf. Leon Gauthier. lbi> Thofail, 
pp. 32, 34. 

^ Gauthier, op. cit., p. 33, footnote. 

O’Leary, Arabic Thought and Its Place in History, pp. 246-50. 
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The Muwahhids professed to he (^azalians. They were noted for their 
puritanical belief in the unity of God. Anthropomorphic notions were an 
anathema to them. Secondly, inspired by ibn Tumart, they stood for the 
strict observance of the exoteric aspect of religion. The Zahirite Fiqh constituted 
the Muwabbid State religion. Thirdly, as a legacy of ibn Bajjah, they regarded 
philosophy as a species of esoteric truth reserved for the enlightened few. 
The masses, being mcapable of pure knowledge, should not be taught more 
than the literal sense of the colourful eschatology of the Qur’an. 

Needless to say, the mental equipment of ibn THifail is largely provided by 
the official religion of the Muwabbids, and hiaHayy Bin Yaqmn is but a defence 
of the attitude of the Muwabbids both towards people and philosophers.^^ 

C 

HAYY BIN YAQZAN 

Summary ,—The treatise dramatically opens with the spontaneous birth of 
Hayy in an uninhabitated island, followed by a popular legend about his 
being thrown to this desolate place by the sister of a certain king, in order 
to keep her marriage with Yaqzan a secret. Unalloyed by social conventions, 
he is nourished there by a roe and taught by natural reason or common sense, 
which, though really very uncommon, equips him with inductive intellect to 
probe into the secret of things. Unlike the lower animals, he becomes con¬ 
scious of his being naked and unarmed with physical weapons of defence. He 
reflects over the situation and covers the lower parts of his body with leaves, 
arms him self with a stick, and thus comes to realize the superiority of his 
hands over the feet of animals. The death of the mother-roe leads him to the 
discovery of the animal soul which uses the body as an instrument, like the stick 
in his hands, shares light and warmth with fire, and thus bears resemblance 
to the heavenly bodies. He then turns to the analysis of the phenomena of 
nature, compares the objects around him, and discriminates between them, and 
classifies them into minerals, plants, and animals. Observation shows him that 
body is a common factor in all the objects, but they belong to different classes 
because of the functions peculiar to them. This leads him to assume a specific 
form or soul for each class of objects. But the soul being imperceptible, his 
dialectical ingenuity at last brings him to the idea of an ultimate, eternal, 
incorporeal, and necessary Being which is the efficient cause of the peculiar 
behaviour of bodies. This makes him conscious of his own immaterial essence; 
and acting upon a three-point code of ascetic discipline which will be explained 
later, he is finally absorbed in the unrestrained contemplation of the Ultimate 
Being. 


D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theologyy Jurisprudence and. Con- 
stitutional Theoryy p'pT 251-54. 

Ibid.y p. 254. 
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At this stage, Asal, a contemplative and meditative soul, from the neigh¬ 
bouring inhabited island appears on the scene in quest of attaining perfection 
in solitude. He informs Hayy, the child of nature, about the Qur’anic con¬ 
ceptions of God, His angels, prophets, the Day of Judgment, etc., which he 
by his self-developed intellect immediately recognizes as truths. He, however, 
in the first instance, fails to see the wisdom implicit in the figurative languages 
of the Qur’an about God and the hereafter, and in the permission that it gives 
one to lead a worldly life—a permission which is likely to turn one away 
from the truth. Full of ambition and hope, he sets out in the company of 
Asal to the said inhabited island ruled by Salaman and begins to reform its 
convention-ridden people. He endeavours hard to enlighten the masses through 
pure concepts, but, in the etid, finds these concepts far above their heads. He 
then realizes the wisdom of the Prophet in giving them sensuous forms instead 
of full light, returns to his lonely island, and is absorbed in contemplation. 

Sources,—Hayy Bin Yaqmn is a unique creation of ibn Tufail’a mystico- 
philosophical thought. Nevertheless, the idea of this romance is not entirely 
new. Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), among his predecessors, had written a mystic 
allegory of the same title. But the comparison ends here. Ibn Sina’s dramatized 
tale narrates how one day he, with a few companions, went out for a ramble 
in the vicinity of a town and chanced to meet an old man, Hayy bin 
Yaq?an, and requested him to be permitted to accompany him Li his unending 
journeys. But the old man replied that that was not possible for ibn Sina 
because of his companions whom he co\dd not leave. In this allegory ibn Sina 
himself represents the rational soul, the companions the various senses, and 
the old man, Hayy bin Yaqzan, the active intellect.^® “With ibn Sina,*’ thus, 
“the character of Hai [Hayy] represents the Superhuman Spirit, but the hero 
of ibn Tofail’s romance seems to be the personification of the natural spirit 
of M’a’^kind Oluminated from above; and that Spirit must be in accordance 
with the Soul of Muhammed when rightly understood, whose utterances are 
to be interpreted allegorically.”^* 

Similarly, the names of Salaman and Asal, the other two characters of ibn 
Tufail’s romance, are not new in the philosophical literature. These, too, have 
been borrowed from ibn Sina*s tale of Salaman xva Ahsaly of which we know 
only through Tusi’s paraphrase in his commentary on Isharai. The story relates 
how Absal, the younger brother of Salaman, was obliged to proceed to war in 
order to avoid the immoral designs of the latter’s wife, but was deserted by the 
army through her machinations and his wounded body was carried away by 
a gazelle to a place of safety. On returning home, he raised a strong army and 
regained the lost kingdom for Salaman, whose wife becoming desperate 
poisoned him to death. The sorrow-stricken Salaman lost heart and became 
a hermit. A mystic trance, at last, revealed to him that his own wife was the 


S. M. Afnan, Avicenna^ p. 198. 

De Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam, p. 185, 
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cause of the catastrophe, and he killed her and all her accomplices.^^ Salamaii, 
in this tale, represents the rational soul, Absal the theoretical reason, and 
Salaman’s wife, the passion-worshipping body. Notwithstanding the similarity 
of names and the episode of the gazelle, the basic theme of both the treatises 
is intrinsically different. With ibn Slna the main object is to show how personal 
afflictions (he himself was a prisoner in the dungeon of a fortress while w riting 
the allegory) invoke divine grace and cause the purification of the soul but 
the object of ibn Tufail is nothing less than to dramatize the development of 
theoretical reason from the gross sense-perception to the beatific vision of 
God.'« 

By far the most marked, deep, and saturating influence, which seems to have 
coloured the basic structure of ibn Tufail’s romance, is that of ibn Bajjah, his 
aroh-raoionalist predecessor. His lonely, metaphysically minded Hayy is only 
an extreme form of the ‘‘solitary man” of ibn Bajjah’s TadMr al-Mulawahhid. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his recognition of the necessity of solitude for the 
improvement of theoretical reason, ibn Tufail feels rather unhappy over ibn 
Bajjah’s one-sided emphasis on the role of reason in arriving at the ultimate 
truth. Somewhat sympathetically he complains of the “incompleteness” of ibn 
Bajjah's Tadblr al-MutavxihhidP It is to the desire of removing this incom¬ 
pleteness that ibn Tufaihs Hayy Bin Yaqzdn owes its origin. And it is the 
influence of Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and perhaps also of Suhrawardi Maqtul, his 
Persian contemporar> that made him supplement reason with ecstasy in its 
flight to the celestial world. 

Of birth in an uninhabited island, ibn Tufail relates two versions. 

The scientific version of his spontaneous birth, he owes entirely to ibn Sina.^® 
The legendary version is traced by Gracia Gomez (“Comparative Study of ibn 
Tufail and Baltazar Gracian,” Madrid, 1926) to Dhu al-Qarnain wa Qismt 
al‘Sanam w-ahMalah wa Biniuhu^ a Greek tale translated into Arabic by 

A. S. Nadawi, op. p. 50. 

Later on ‘Abd al Rahman Jami (d. 898/1402) also adopted the names of Sala- 
nian and Absal as characters in one of his best known mystic poems (first edition 
by F. Falconer, London, 1267/1850; translated into English verse by Fitzgerald, 
1267/1850, 1297/1879; literal translation along with Fitzgerald’s versions by A. J. 
Arberry, Cainbridge, 1376/1956). Salaman in this poem symbolically represents the 
rational soul, and Absal, his nurse and lover, the passion-worshipping body. Their 
close union is frowned on by Salaman’s royal father and the two enter fire to put 
an end to their lives. But only Absal is consumed while Salaman remains unharmed, 
whose sorrow for Absal, in the end, gives w^ay to celestial love for Venus. The poem, 
as it is, is nearer in its aim and method to ibn Sina’s tale of Salaman wa Ahsdl, 
rather than to ibn TufaiPs Hayy Bin Yaq^^n. 

We know of this book only through Moses of Narbonne’s version in his Hebrew 
commentary on Hayy Bin Yaqzdn^ 750/1349, the summary of which appears in 
M. Lutfi Jum‘ah’s Tdrikh Falsafat aUIsldm. Cf. also A. S. Nadawi. o-p. clt., Vol. 11, 
p. 30. 

Ibn Sina has advocated the same view" in his Cf. also Oaiai ai-Bln 

Dawwani, Akhldq4 Jaldli, Lucknow, 1916, p. 41. 
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Hunain ibn Ishaq. The tale narrates how, under royal displeasure, the daughter 
of a king threw away her natural daughter, from the son of her father’s vizier, 
ill the sea, the surging waves of which landed her in an uninhabited island 
where she was nourished by a roe. She grew up into a beautiful damsel; later, 
Alexander the Great chanced to meet her in the island of Oreon,^® That the 
life of Hay 3 ^ resembles that of the damsel in its initial stages, there can be no 
doubt, but the resemblance ends there. Besides, the aforesaid Greek tale does 
not seem to be the only source of this legend. Badi‘ al-Zaman Fordzanfar has 
lately traced the threads of the fable to the Persian tale of Musa-o Ddra-o 
Nirnrud.^^ 

The romantic frame of Hayy Bin Yaqzdn is by no means original. It is of 
Alexanderian origin; it may have even a Persian strain. Nevertheless, it is 
ibn Tufail who changes a simple tale into a romance of a unique philo«>phieal 
significance. It is the philosophical acumen rather than the poetic imagination 
that marks the treatise with novelty and makes it to be “one of the most 
original books of the Middle Ages.*’2*^ 

Object of the Treatise. —As al-Marraku^, the historian, has said, Hayy Bin 
Yaqmn is a treatise which aims at giving a scientific explanation of the be¬ 
ginning of human life on earth.^s As a prelude to the story of Hayy Bin Yaqzdn, 
it is related that the moderate climate of the uninhabited island, coupled with 
a fair proportion of the elements, led to the spontaneous birth of the first man, 
who found the stick a successful weapon in the struggle for existence, and 
thereby got the conviction of his own superiority over other animals. But 
actually this beginning is meant merely to provide a background for shoving 
the development of inductive intellect, independently of any social influence 
whatsoever. 

Contradicting al-Marrakuahi’s position, but in complete agreement with 
de Boer, Dr. Muhammad Ghallab^^ rightly contends that the treatise essen¬ 
tially aims at showing that the individual man left to himself is able, with the 
resources of nature alone and without any help from society, to advance to 
and reach the ultimate truth, provided he has the necessary aptitude for doing 
so. The truth of the Qur’an and the Hadith is open to pure intellectual 
apprehension, but it has to be guarded against the illiterate masses whose 
business it is not to think but to believe and obey. In fact, this view is an 
echo of ibn Bajjah’s position, which later came to be regarded as the proper 
official attitude under the Muwahhids. 

Muhammad Yunus Farangi points to a still higher aim implicit in 

the treatise. Religion is as much essential for a progressive society as are 

Hayy Bin Yaqmn, p. 13, footnot-e. 

Zindah'i Beddr, p. 13. 

G. Saiton, Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. II, p. 354. 

Khilafat'i Muwahhidin, p. 237. 

Article ’Tbn Tufail.” Majallah Azhar, 1361/1942. 

Article 'Tbn Tufail”, Ma'drif, Azamgarh, January 1922, pp. 18-28. 
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philosophy and mysticism—a thesis which is brilliantly exemplified by the 
co-operation of the three dramatic characters: Hayy, the philosopher; Asal^ 
the mystic; and Salaman, the theologian. The underlying aim is not only 
to show that philosophy is at one with religion properly imderstood, but that 
both the exoteric and the esoteric aspects of religion and philosophy are 
expressions of the same etemal truth revealed to individuals according to their 
intellectual capabilities. 

Philosophically speaking, the treatise is a brilliant exposition of ibn Tufail’s 
theory of knowledge, which seeks to harmonize Aristotle with the Neo- 
Platonists on the one hand, and al-Ghazali with ibn Bajjah on the other, 
Al-Ghazali w^as dogmatically critical of Aristotelian rationalism, but ibn 
Bajjah w^as Aristotelian through and through. Ibn Tufail, foflowing the middle 
course, bridged the gulf between the two. As a rationalist he ddes with ihn 
Bajjah against al-Ghazali and qualifies mysticism with ratiionaJism; as a 
mystic he sides with al-Ghazali against ibn Bajjah and qualifies rationalism 
w’ith mysticism. Ecstasy is the highest form of knowledge, but the path 
leading to such knowledge is paved with the improvement of reason, foDowed 
by the purification of the soul through ascetic practices. The methods of 
al-Qhazali and ibn Tufail are both partially the same, but, unlike the former, 
the latter’s ecstasy is marked by a Neo-Platonic strain. AI-Ghazali. true to his 
theologico-mystical position, takes ecstasy as the means to see God, but to 
ibn Tufail, the philosopher, the beatific vision reveals the active intellect and 
the Neo.Platonic chain of causes reaching down to the elements and back to 
itself. 


D 

DOCTRINES 

World .—Is the world eternal, or created by God at will out of sheer nothing¬ 
ness 1 This is one of the most chaDenging problems of Muslim philosophy. Ibn 
Tufail, quite in keeping with his dialectical ingenuity, faces it squarely in the 
manner of Kant. Unlike his predecessors, he does not subscribe to any of the 
rival doctrines, nor does he make any attempt to reconcile them. On the 
other hand, he subjects both the Aristotelian and the theological positions to 
scathing criticism. The eternity of the world involves the concept of infinite 
existence which is no Jess impossible than the notion of infinite extension. 
Such an existence cannot be free from created accidents and as such cannot 
precede them in point of time; and that which cannot exist before the created 
accidents must itself be created in time. Similarly, the concept of creatio ex 
nihilo does not survive his scrutiny. Like al-Ghazali, he points out that the 
notion of existence after non-existence is unintelligible wdthout supposing the 
priority of time over the world; but time itself is an inseparable accident of 
the world, and so its being prior to the world is ruled out. Again, the created 
must needs have a Creator. Why then did the Creator create the world now and 
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not before 1 Was it due to something that happened to Him ? Obviously not, 
for nothing existed before Him to make anything happen to Him. Should it be 
attributed to a change in His nature ? But what was there to bring about this 
change 

Consequently, ibn Tufail accepts neither the eternity nor temporal creation 


of the world. 

This antinomy clearly anticipates the Kantian position that reason has its 
own limits and that its arguments lead to a maze of contradictions. 

God.—Both eternity of the world and its creaiio ex nihtlo equally and in¬ 
evitably lead to the existence of an eternal, incorporeal Necessary Being.** The 
creation of the world in time presupposes a Creator, for the world cannot exist 
by itself. Again, the Creator must, of necessity, be immaterial, for matter being 
an accident of the world is itself subject to creation by a Creator. On the other 
hand, regarding God as material would lead to an infinite regress which is 
absurd. The world, therefore, must necessarily have a Creator that has no 
bodily substance. And since He is immaterial, it follows that we cannot 
apprehend Him by any of our senses or even by imagination; for imagination 
represents nothing except the sensuous forms of things in their physical 


absence. 

Tbe eternity of the world implies the eternity of its motion as well; and 
motion, as held by Aristotle, requires a mover or an efficient cause. If this 
efficient cause is a body, its power must be finite and consequently incapable 
of producing an infinite effect. The efficient cause of eternal motion must, 
therefore, be immaterial. It must neither be associated with matter nor 
separated from it, nor within it nor without it; for union and separation, 
inclusion and exclxision are the properties of matter, and the efficient cause, by 
its very nature, is absolutely free fhim it. 

However, a question is posed here. God and the world both being eternal, 
how could the former be the cause of the latter? FoDowing ibn Sina, ibn 
'pufail makes a distinction between eternity in essence and that in time, and 
holds that God does precede the world in point of essence, and not in respect 
of time. Take an example. If you have a body in your fist and move your 
hand, the body, no doubt, will move with the movement of the hand, yet 
its motion will be subject to the motion of the hand. The motion of the latter 
proceeds from its essence, that of the former is borrowed from the latter,*^ 
though in point of time neither precedes the other. 

As to the world becoming co-etemal with God, he maintains in a mystic 
stmn that the worid is not something other than €rod. Interpreting the divine 
e^nce in terms of light, the essential nature of which is perpetual illumination 
and manifestation, as held by al-Ghazali. he conceives of the world as the 


** ^ayy Bin Yaqmn, p. 95. 
Ihid., pp, 96-97. 
p. 98 
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manifestation of Gkxi’s own essence and the shadow of His own light that ha^ 
no temporal beginning or end. It is not subject to annihilation as the belief in 
the Day of Judgment tends to suggest. Its corruption consists in its transforma¬ 
tion into another form rather than in its complete annihilation. The world 
must continue in one form or another, for its annihilation is inconsistent 
with the supreme mystic truth that the nature of divine essence is perpetual 
illumination and manifestation.*® 

Light Cosmology .-—In full agreement with ibn Sina and other predecessors, 
ibn TSifail accepts the principle that from one nothing can proceed except 
one. The manifestation of the existing plurality from unity is explained in 
the monotonous Neo-Platonic fashion, as successive stages of emanation 
proceeding from the divine light. The process, in principle, r^embles the 
successive reflection of solar light in looking-glasses. The light of the sun 
falling on a looking-glass and from there passing into anothM*, and so on, 
gives an appearance of plurality. AH these are the reflections of the light of 
the sun, and yet they are neither the sun, nor the looking-glasses, nor anything 
different from both. The plurality of reflected light is lost into the unity of 
the sun when we look to their source, but reappears when we look to the 
looking-glasses in which the light is reflected. The same is true of the primal 
light and its manifestation in the cosmos.*® 

Epistemology .—The soul, in its first state, is not a tabiila rasa, or a blank 
slate. The image of God is implicit in it from the very begmning, but, in order 
to make it explicit, we need to start with a clean mind, with neither 
bias, nor prejudice. Freedom from social prejudices and prepossessions as a 
primary condition of all knowledge is precisely the idea behind 5ayy's spon¬ 
taneous birth in an uninhabited island. This being achieved, experience, 
intellection, and ecstasy play their respective roles freely in giving a clear 
vision of the truth inherent in the soul. Not mere discipline of spirit, but the 
education of the senses and the intellect, too, is essential for such a vision. 
The harmony of experience with reason (Kant), on the one hand, and that of 
reason with intuition (Eergson and Iqbal), on the other, constitutes the very 
essence of ibn Tufail’s epistemology. 

Experience is a process of knowing the environment through the senses. 
The sense-organs owe their respective functions to the animal soul with its 
seat in the heart; from there the confused manifold of sense-data reaches 
the brain which spreads it all over the body through the nerve-paths. It is 
transmitted through the same paths to the brain, where it is orgamzed into 
a perceptive whole. 

Observation gives us knowledge about bodies which the inductive intellect, 
with its instruments of comparison and discrimination, classifies into minerals, 
plants, and animals. Each of these classes of bodies exhibits certain specific 


« Ihid., p. 120. 
” Ibid., p. 117. 
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functions, which lead us to postulate specific forms or souls (like Aristotle) 
as the cause of the functions peculiar to the bodies of different classes. Such 
a hj^thesis, however, is untenable on inductive groiands, for the supposed 
form or soul is not open to direct observation. Actions, no doubt, appear to 
be issuing from a certain body; in reality, they are caused neither by the 
body, nor by the soul in a body, but by some cause external to it and that 
cause is God as indicated before.®® 

Ibn Tufail also knows the limitations of his newly discovered method. 
Following al-GhazaJi®^ and anticipating Hume, he sees no power in the cause 
which may necessarily produce the effect as it does. Hume’s empiricism ends 
in scepticism, but the mystic in ibn Tufail makes him see that the bond of 
causality is an act of s 3 mthesis which he ascribes to God, but which Kant 
attributes to the a priori form of understanding. Ibn Tufail is at once a fore¬ 
runner of Bacon, Hume, and Kant. He anticipated the inductive method 
of modem science; perceived the inability of theoretical reason to solve the 
puzzle of the eternity and temporal creation of the world, and that of the 
inductive intellect to establish a necessaiy connection between cause and 
effect; and finally cleared the clouds of scepticism by declaring with Ghazali 
that the bond of causality is a synthetic act of God. 

After educating the senses and the intellect and noticing the limitations 
of both, ibn Tufail finally turns to the discipline of the spirit, leading to 
ecstasy, the highest source of knowledge. In this state, truth is no longer 
obtained through a process of deduction or induction, but is perceived directly 
and intuitively by the light within. The soul becomes conscious of itself and 
experiences “what the eye hath never seen, nor ear ever heard, nor the heart 
(mind) of any man ever conceived.”®^ The state of ecstasy is ineffable and 
indescribable, for the scope of words is restricted to what can be seen, heard, 
or conceived. Divine essence, being pure light, is perceived only by the light 
within, which comes into its own through the proper education of the senses, 
intellect, and spirit. The knowledge of essence, therefore, is itself essence. 
Essence and its vision are identical.®* 

Ethics.—Not earthly felicity, nor even divine vicegerency, but complete 
union with God is the summum bonum of ethics. Its realization, after the 
improvement of inductive and deductive intellect, finally depends upon a 
three-point code of spiritual discipline, which, according to de Boer, has a 
“Pythagorean appearance.”** Man is a curious mixture of body, animal soul, 


Ibid., p. 92. 

Ai-Ghazali .. goes to the extreme of intellectual scepticism, and, seven 
hundred years before Hume, he cuts the bond of causality with the edge of his 
dialectic and proclaims that we can know nothing of cause or effect, but simply 
that one thing follows another’* (B. B. Mcicdonald, op. cit., p. 229). 

** Hayy Bin Yaq^n, p. 114. 

*® Ibid., p, 116. 

Be Boer, op. cit., p. 186. 
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and immaterial essence, and, thus, at once resembles animals, celestial 
bodies, and God. His spiritual ascent, therefore, consists in satisf 3 dng all 
the three aspects of his nature, by imitating the actions of animals, heavenly 
bodies, and God. As to the fi^t imitation, it is binding upon him to provide 
his body with bare means of sustenance and protect it against inclement 
weather and wild animals, with the sole intention of preserving the anmoal 
soul. The second imitation demands of him cleanliness in dress and body, 
kindness to animate and inanimate objects, contemplation of the divine 
essence and revolving round one’s own essence in ecstasy. (Ibn Tufail seems 
to believe that the celestial bodies possess animal soul and are absorbed in 
the unrestrained contemplation of €iod.) Lastly, he must equip himself with 
the positive and negative attributes of God, viz., knowledge, power, wisdom, 
freedom from corporeality, etc. Discharging one’s obligation to oneself, others, 
and God, is, in brief, one of the essentials of spiritual discipline.®® The last 
obligation is an end-in-itself, the first two lead to its realization in the beatific 
vision, where vision at once becomes identical with the divine essence. 

Philosophy arid Beligion .—Philosophy is purely inteUectual apprehension 
of truth in concepts and images which, by their very nature, are beyond the 
grasp of conventional modes of expression. Language is a product of the 
material needs of social environment and as such can lay its hand only on the 
phenomenal world. The celestial world, being abstract and immaterial, al¬ 
together eludes its grasp. Described in material symbols, it loses its essential 
nature, and occasions men to think of it other than what it really is. 

Why then does the Qur’an describe the divine world in parables and simili¬ 
tudes and thereby waive aside a clearer notion of it, and occasion men to fall 
into the grave error of attributing a corporiety to the essence of God, from 
which He is absolutely free ? And why does not the Holy Book go further 
than the precepts and rites of worship, and give men leave to gather riches 
and allow them liberty in the matter of food, by which means they employ 
themselves in vain pursuits and turn away from the truth? Is it not the 
imperative need of the soul to free itself from earthly passions and chains 
before starting its journey towards heaven ? Would not men lay aside worldly 
pursuits and follow the truth, if they were elevated to pure knowledge in 
order to understand things aright?®’ Hayy*8 miserable failure to enlighten 
the masses by means of pore concepts clears the way to the answers to these 
questions. The Prophet acted wisely in giving the masses sensuous forms 
instead of fall light, for they had no other way of salvation. Ellevated to pure 
knowledge, they would waver and fall headlong and make a bad end. Never¬ 
theless, though ibn Tufail voices the Muwabbid State policy of withholding the 
teaching of philosophy from the multitude, he clearly recognizes a class of 

Hayy Bin Yaqzdn^ pp. 107-13. 

«p. 119. 

Ibid.f p. 127 
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gifted people who deserve philosophic instruction and to whom allegory is 
the best means of imparting knowledge and wisdom. 

Religion is for the masses; but philosophy is a privilege of the gifted few. 
Their provinces should be sorupuloiKly kept apart. Philosophy, no doubt, is 
at one with religion properly understood; both of them reach the same truth, 
but through different ways. They differ not only in their method and scope 
but also in the degree of the blessedness they confer on their devotees, 

Religion describes the divine world in terms of exoteric symbols. It abounds 
in similitudes, metaphors, and anthropomorphic notions, so that they might 
better accord with the people *s undej^tanding, fill their souls with desire, and 
attract them to virtue and morality. Philosophy, on the other hand, is a 
species of esoteric truth. It seeks to interpret the material symbols of religion 
in terms of pure concepts and images culminating in a state where the divine 
essence and its knowledge become one. 

Sense-perception, reason, and intuition are the bases of philosophical 
knowledge. Prophets too have intuitions; their main source of knowledge is 
revelation from God. The knowledge of the prophet is direct and personal, 
but that of the followers is constituted of testimony. 

Philosophy is an excliisive affair of the individual; it presupposes a certain 
temperament and aptitude for enlightenment. Religion, on the contrary, is 
a social discipline. Its point of view is institutional, not individual. It aims, 
more or less, at a uniform betterment of the masses in general, ignoring the 
individual differences in ability and inner light. 

Philosophy brings xis face to face with reality. It demands unrestrained 
contemplation of truth, uninterrupted vision of the primal light, the source 
of all existence, by renouncing all worldly connections. Religion is not so 
exacting in its dictates. It decries asceticism in any and every sense of the 
word; for the generality of mankind, for whom it is primarily meant, are 
incapable of living up to this ideal. It, therefore, fixes the absolute minimum 
and then gives men leave to lead a worldly life, without, however, trans¬ 
gressing the limits thereto. 

Thus, the philosopher, left to his inner light, is capable of attaining to 
supreme bliss. As to the masses, they should rest content with a second-rate 
salvation, beyond which, owing to their own limitations, they cannot rise. 
Later on this theory, under the influence of ibn Rushd, armed the medieval 
European scholars in their struggle against the Church, with the doctrine 
of “two-fold truth,” John of Brescia and Siger of Brabant being two of its 
chief representatives. The story does not seem to end here; for the redeeming 
individualistic attitude of modem philosophy, an attitude that distinguishes 
it from both the medieval and the ancient outlook, also appears to be a 
characteristic deposit of the same theory. 


Z. A. Siddiqi, Fcdsafah-i Hayy Bin Yaqzant p. 103. 
P. ThiUy, A History of Philosophy^ p. 239. 
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E 

INFLUENCE 

Of ibn Tufail’s works only Hayy Bin Yaqmn is extant today. Jt is a short 
philosophical romance, but so great has been its influence on the succeeding 
generations in the West that it has come to be recognized as ‘ ‘one of the most 
remarkable books of the Jkliddle Ages.”^® In spirit, says Leon Gauthier, it 
resembles Arabian Nights; in method it is both philosophical and mystical.*^ 
It combines pleasure with truth by calling imagination and intuition to the 
help of reason, and it is this peculiar appeal that has made it an embodiment 
of imperishable lustre and eternal freshness, and has caused its numerous 
editions and translations into Hebrew, Latin, EngHsh, Du^ch, French, Spanish, 
German, and Russian.^^ Even today, the world’s interest in it has not ceased. 
Ahmad Amin’s recent critical Arabic edition (1371/1952), followed by its 
translations into Persian and Urdu within the same decade, go far enough to 
prove that it has no less a hold over the modem world than it had over the 
medieval world. 

The treatise caught the attention of the Quakers,^* and George Kieth, 
finding in it a support for “enthusiastic notions”^® of the Society of Friends, 
translated it into English in 1085/1674. So tremendous and alarming was its 
influence or what Simon Ockley calls “bad use,” that he was obliged to devote 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, VoL II, p. 425. 

K§mil Gilani, Hayy Bin Yaqmn, p. 106. 

** The little masterpiece has a history of translations into European languages, 
spread over six centuries: Hebrew translation with a commentary and comparison 
with the Tadhlr al-Mutaioahhid of ibn Bajjah by the Jew Moses ibn Joshua of 
Narbonne, 750/1349; Latin, E. Pococke Jr., Oxford, 1082/1671; reprinted, Oxford, 
1112/1700; oriental editions, at least four from Cairo and two from Constantinople, 
1299/1881; English, G. Kieth, London, 1085/1674; G. Ashwell, London, 1098/1686; 
S. Ockley, London, 1120/1708, reprinted 1123/1711, 1144/1731, revised by E. A. 
Dyck, Cairo, 1323/1905; P. Bronnle, London, 1322/1904; revised with an Intro¬ 
duction by A. S. Fulton, London, 1325/1907, reprinted, London, 1328/1910, 
1348/1929; Dutch, Bouwmeester, Amsterdam, 1083/1672, reprinted 1113/1701; 
German, J. G. Pritius, Francfort, 1139/1726; J. G. Eichhom, Berlin 1197/1782; 
Spanish, F. P. Biogues, Saragossa, 1318/1900, reprinted 1353/1934; Russian, 
J. Kuzmin, Leningrad, 1339/1920; French, L. Gauthier, Alger, 1318/1900, Paris, 
1327/1909, and Beirut, 1355/1936, the only authentic and exhaustive critical 
estimate. (Brockelmann, Vol. I, p. 460, Supp. I, p. 831; George Sarton, op, cit,, 
Vol. 11, Part I, p. 355; Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, p. 425). 

Arabic edition, Egypt, 1327/1909, Damascus, 1359/1940, with a commentary 
by Dr. J. Saliba and K. ‘Awad, Ahmad Amin’s critical Arabic edition along with 
ibn Sina and Suhrawardi’s treatises of the same title, has renewed world’s interest 
in it, Arabic summary, K. Gilani, Egypt; Persian (on Ahmad Amin’s lines), B. Z. 
Frouzanfar, Teheran, 1376/1956; Urdu, Z, A. Siddiqi, Aligarh, 1375/1955, with a 
separate exhaustive critical estimate, Aligarh, 1376/1956, 

** A religious “Society of Friends,” started by George Fox (1034/1624-1103/ 
1691), with no formulated creed, liturgy, priesthood, and outward sacrament. 
{Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. IX, p. 849.) 

8. Ockley, The Improvement of Human Reason, p. 194. 
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a thirty-six.page appendix to his English version of the booklet (1120/1708), 
in order to refute ibn 'ISifail’s thesis that the individual man, left to his a priori 
inner light, can arrive at the ultimate truth.^* 

A Spanish writer, Gracian Baltasar's indebtedness to ibn Tufail occupied 
the world’s attention during the first four decades of the present century. 
According to L. Gauthier, the early life of Andrenio, the hero of Gracian 
Baltasar’s El Criiicon (Saragossa, 1062/1651), is a “manifest” and “undeniable 
imitation” of Hayy’s legendary version of birfch.^'^ But G. Gomez, the Spanish 
critic, claims that the El Crlticon is nearer to the Greek tale of al-Qarmin wa 

Qissa^ ahSanam w~al~Malak wa Bintuhu, referred to earlier, than to the Hayy 
Bin Yaqzan.^^ D. K. Petrof, the Russian Orientalist, too holds that Gracian 
Baltasar is an exception to ibn Tufail’s influence.^® But L» Gauthier, in his 
latest version of the treatise (Beirut, 1355/1936), contradicts the position of 
Gomez and Petrof. and concludes that Gracian Baltasar is indebted to the 
Greek Qissat al-Sanam indirectly through the Hayy Bin Yaqmn of ibn Tufail.®® 
The influence of the romantic frame of the treatise is also visible in Menedez 
Pelyo, Saif Bin dM Yazan, and Tarzan}^ Even the Robinson Crusoe 

(1132/1719) of Daniel Defoe is no exception to its pervading influence, as 
proved by A. R. Pastor in his Idea of Robinson Crusoe.^^ 

Of ibn Tufail’s pupils abu Isbaq al-Bitruji and abu al-Walid ibn Rus^d 
stand far above the rest. He maintained his leadership in the sphere of astron¬ 
omy through al-Bitruji®^ whose theory of “spiral motion” (fjarkat lauhbi) 
marks the “ctilmination of the Muslim anti-Ptolemic movement.”®® In philoso¬ 
phy and medicine he dominated the scene in the person of ibn Rushd,®® whose 
rationalism “ran like wild fire in the schools of Europe” and ruled their minds 
for no less than three centuries. 
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HarrakusU’s al-Mu^jab), Madras, 1922; M.M, Yunus Farangi Ma^alli, Ibn Ru^Had, 
Azamgarh, 1342/1923; “Ibn Tufail,” Ma^&rif, Azamgarh, January, 1922, pp. 
18-28; Dr. M, Ghallab. “ibn T^ail,” MajaUah Azhar, Egypt, 1361/1942; S. M. 
Afnan, Avicenna, London, 1958; T. Arnold and A. Giliaume (Eds.), The Legacy 
of Islam, London, 1931; C. Brockeimann, Qeschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 
Vol. I, Weimar, 1898, and Supplemenlb&nden, I, Leiden, 1937; S. A. Bilgrami, 
Tamaddun-i ^Arob (Urdu translation of Le Bon Gustave’s French work), Agra, 1898; 

F. Thilly, A History of Philosophy, New York, 1951; A, J. Arberry, PUzg&rdld^s 
SoXdman and Absdl, Cambridge, 1956. 


Chapter XXVIII 
IBN BUSHD^ 

A 

INTRODUCTION 

Abu aL’Walid Muhammad ibn Atunad ibn Muhammad ibn Rushd was born 
in Cordova in 520/1126. His family was renowned for its deep knowledge in. 
Fiqh, and his father and grandfather held the office of the Chief Justice of 
Andalus. This religious descent gave him the opportunity to reach a high 
standard in Islamic studies. The Qur’an and its exegesis, the Tradition of the 

^ On the life and work of ibn Ku^d see: Renan, At^erro^ et Vaverroisme, Paris, 
first ed., 1852, ninth ed., 1932; Munk, Melanges de PhUosopkie Juive et Arabs, 
Paris, 1859, repsint 1927; Horten, Die Philosophie dea Ibn Roschd, Bonn, 1910; 
Die Metaphysik des Averroea, Halte, 1912; Die HaupUekren von Averro'es nock 
seiner Schrift, Die Widerlegung des Gazali, Bonn, 1913; Carra de Vaux, Les Penseurs 
de'Islam, Vol. IV, Paris, 1923; Gauthier, Ibn Rockd, Paris, 1948; La thiorie d'lbn 
Rochd sur lea rapports de la religion et de la philosophie, Paris, 1909; Quadri, La 
philosophie Arabs dans VEurope Medievale des Origines a Averro'es, Paris, 1947 
(translated from the Italian); Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, New York, 1954; El-Ehwany, Islamic Philosophy, Cairo, 1957; Hourani, The 
Life and Thought of Ibn Rus^ (a series of four lectures), American University, 
Cairo, 1947; ‘Abbas MahraOd al-‘Aqqad, Ibn Ruslyl (in Arabic), Cairo, 1953. 

For the editions of his witings, and his manuscripts see: Brockeimann, Qeschichte 
der arabischen Litteratur, Vol. I, Weimar, 1898; Bouyges, Notes sur tea philoaophes 
arabes commes des Latins au Moyen-Age; Inventaire des textes arabes d'Averroes, 
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Prophet, the science of Fiqh, Arabic language and literature were aD learnt 
by him by oral transmission from an authorized doctor ('dlim ). He revised the 
MaJikite book al~MuzDaffd\ which he had studied with his father abu al-Qasim, 
and learnt it by heart.® He also pursued such scientific studies as mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, logic, philosophy, and medicine. His teachers in these 
sciences were not renowned, but on the whole Cordova was famous for being a 
centre of philosophical studies, while Seville was renowned for its artistic ac¬ 
tivities. In a dialogue between him and ibn Zuhr the physician, while they were 
in the Court of al-Mansur ibn ‘Abd al-Mu’mia, ibn Rushd, proud of the scientific 
atmosphere in his native city, said: “K a learned man died in Seville his books 
are sent to Cordova to be sold there; and if a singer died in Cordova his musical 
instruments are sent to Seville.”® In fact, Cordova at that time rivalled Damas¬ 
cus, Baghdad, Cairo, and the other great cities in eastern Islam. 

He was the pupil of neither ibn Bajjah nor ibn Tufail, the two great 
Magbribian philosophers. In his story Hayy Bin Taqmn, ibn Tufail observed 
that most of the learned men in Maghrib were interested in mathematics, and 
that philosophy when introduced through the books of Aristotle, al-Farabi, 
and ibn Sina was found unsatisfactory. The first philosopher who could 

Malanges de TUniversit^ Saint Joseph, Beyrouth, 1922. Latin Translations: 
Opera Omnia, apud Juntas, 10 Vols, Venice, 1574. New editions of the Averroes 
Latnnus have been recently published: (i) Parva Naturalia, Cambridge, Mass., 1949; 
(ii) Commentarium rnagnunt in Aristotelis De Anima, Cambridge, Mass., 1953. 

Arabic Editions and Translations: Editions by Bouyges: Tahdfut al-TahdfiU, 
Beyrouth, 1930; TalkM^ Kitab al-Maquldt, Beyrouth, 1932; Tafsir ma ba'd al- 
Tabi'^ah, 5 Vols., 1938-1*951; TaJiafut al-Tahdfut, Cairo, 1319/1901 (this edition 
comprises the TahdfiU of al-Ghazali. the Tahdfut of ibn Rushd and the Tahdfut 
of Khwajah Zadah), complete English translation by Simon van den Bergh, London, 
1954, in 2 Vols., the first for the text and the second for the notes, (i) Fast al-Maqdl; 
(ii) Al-Kashf ^anMandhij aJrAdUUUi; (iii) “Discussion of the Opinions of ibn Rushd by 
ibn Taimiyyah.” The first two treatises are edited in Arabic by Muller, Munich, 1859, 
and translated by him into German, 1875; reprinted in Arabic, Cairo, 1894-1895. 

French translation by Gauthier, Accord de la religion et dela Philoaophie, Algier, 
1906. 

English translation by Jamilur Rahman, The Philosophy and Theology of 
Averro^, Baroda, 1921; a new English trana. is in preparation by George Hourani. 

Rasd'U Ibn Rushd, Hyderabad, 1947. A compendium of six treatises TalWbis; 
(i) Physics ; (ii) De Caelo et Mundo ; (iii) De Generalione et Corruptione ; (iv) Meteorolo- 
gica; (v) Ds Anima; (vi) Metaphysica. De Anima, Tall^is Kitab al-Nafs, Arabic 
edition'by A. F. El-Ehwany, Cairo, 1950. 

Metaphysics, Talhhis ma ha'd al-TabVah: (i) Arabic edition by Mustafa Kabbani, 
Cairo, n.d.; (ii) Compendia de metafisica, Arabic text with Spanish trans., intro¬ 
duction and glossary by Carlds Quires Rodriguez, Madrid, 1919; (iii) Die Epitome 
der Metaphysik des Averroes; Clerman translation by Simon van den Bergh, Leiden, 
1924; (iv) new Arabic edition by Amin Osman, Cairo, 1958 (paraphrasis in Libros 
Platonia de Repvblica); new English translation by Rosenthal, Cambridge, 1956. 

* The biography of ibn Rughd by al-Dhahabi, reproduced in Arabic by Renan, 
p. 456, (See also Tabaqdt al-AtibbiV by ibn abi TJsaibi^ah; Kitab al-Mu^rib by 
ibn Sa‘id, etc.) 

® Ai-Maqqari, Nafh al Tib, Vol. II, 
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have produced something valuable on this subject was ibn Bajjah, but he 
was occupied in worldly affairs and died before completing his works. Al- 
Ghazaii criticized the doctrines of the Muslim philosophers in his book 
Tahdfut, a,nd his way to attain to truth was a m 3 J^stic one. Ibn Sina expounded 
the doctrine of Aristotle in al-Shifd\ but he mixed his own opinions with 
those of Aristotle. This short account given by ibn Tufail concerning the state 
of pliilosophical studies in eastern Islam explains why he asked ibn Ru^d 
to comment on Aristotle. 

Ibn Rushd lived in the midst of disturbed political conditions. He was 
bom in the reign of the Almoravides who were overthrown in Marrakush in 
542/1147 by the Almohades, who conquered Cordova in 543/1148. The Almo- 
hade movement was started by ibn Tumart who called himself al-Mahdi. He 
tried to imitate the Fatimids, who had appeared a century before and fouiKied 
an empire in Egypt, in th^ encouragement of philosophy, their secret inter¬ 
pretations, and their excellence in astronomy ana astrology.* His three Almo- 
hade successors ‘Abd al-Mu*min, abu Ya‘qub, knd abu Yusuf, whom ibn 
Rushd served, were known for their encouragement of science and philosophy. 

When abu Ya'qub became Amir, he ordered ibn Rushd to write commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle. This is the account given by al-Marraku^. Ibn Rushd 
said; “When I entered into the presence of the Prince of the Believers abu 
Ya'qub, I found him with abu Bakr ibn Tufail alone. Abu Ya'qub began 
praising me, mentioning my family and ancestors. The first thing the Prince of 
the Believers said to me . .. was, 'What is their opinion about the heavens V 
referring to the philosophers. ‘Are they eternal or created V Confusion and 
fear took hold of me, . . . But the Prince of the Believers understood my 
fear and confusion, and turned to ibn Tufail and began talking about the 
question he had asked me, mentioning what Aristotle, Plato, and all the 
philosophers had said... In another account given by the same biographer, 
ibn Rushd relates that ibn l^Lfail summoned him one day and told him that 
the Prince of the Believers complained of the difficulty of the expression of 
Aristotle and his translators, and mentioned the obscurity of his aims saying: 
“If someone would tackle these books, summarize them, and expound their 
aims after understanding them thoroughly, it would be easier for people to 
grasp them.” And ibn Tufail got himself excused on the plea of old age and 
his occupation in government service and asked ibn Ru§hd to take up this 
work. 

Thus, ibn Rushd started his commentaries on the books of Aristotle. He 
deserved for this tmdertaking the title of the “Commentator”® for which he 

* Ibn KhalUkan, biography number .660. On the coimection between Almohades 
and the Ismailites, see al-‘Aqqad, Ihn RusMy Cairo 1953, pp. 9-15. 

® 'Abd al'Wdhid al-Marrakuski, ed. Pozy, pp. 174-75. 

® This is also the opinion of Bouyges. In his preface to TalkkU Kitab al-Mdquldt 
(Beyrouth, 1932, p. v.), he says: “C’est an quality de ‘Commentateur* d’Aristote 
que le philosophe arabe andalous Averroes (1126-1198) est devenii celebre.” 
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was renowned m medieval Europe. Dante in his Divine C&medy mentions bim 
together with Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, Avicenna, and Galen, designating 
him as the great Commentator. 

“Euclide geometra e Tolemeo, 

Ipocrate, Avicenna e Galieno, 

Averoia, che’l gran eomento feo.” 

(Dante, “Inferno,” IV, 142-44) 

It is related that he wrote three kinds of commentaries: the great, the 
middle, and the lesser. The great commentaries are called tafslr, following the 
model of the exegesis of the Qur’an. He quotes a paragraph from Aristotle 
and then gives its interpretation and commentary. We have now in Arabic 
his great commentary of the Metaphysica^ edited by Bouyges (1357-1371/ 
193S-1951). The lesser ones are called the In the Arabic language 

talkhls means summary, resume or precis^ One may say that these comment¬ 
aries although Aristotelian in the main, reveal also the true Rughdian 
philosophy. A compendium called the MajmiVah or JawdmV comprising 
six books (Physics^ De Caelo et Mundo, De Generaticme et Corruptione, 
Meteorologica, De Anima and Metaphysica) has now been published in 
Arabic. In these commentaries, ibn Rushd did not follow the original text 
of Aristotle and the order of his thought. An example of the middle 
commentaries is to be found in the “Categories,” edited by Bouyges in 
1357/1932. At the beginning of the paragraph, ibn Rushd says: **qdla” 
(^*dixit”) referring to Aristotle, and sometimes (not always) gives an excerpt of 
the original text.’ This method was current in eastern Islam, and ibn Sina 
followed it in his al-Shifd\ reproducing in many places the very phrases of 
the Arabic translation of Aristotle. In fact, ibn Sina declared that in his 
al-Skifd^ he was following the “First Master.” 

It is true that most of the commentaries are found in their Latin or Hebrew 
translations, or conserved in Hebrew transliteration, but the original Arabic 
texts are more sure and accurate. On the whole, the value of ibn Rushd’s 
commentaries is historical, except for the lesser ones which reveal to a 
certain extent his own thought. His own philosophical opinions are to be 
found in three important books, the Fasl, the Ka^f and the Tahdfut, and in 
a short treatise called al-Ittisdl. His Colliget (Kulliydt) in medicine is as impor¬ 
tant as the Canon of ibn Sina, and was also translated into Latin, but it was 
less famous than that of ibn Sina’s. In jurisprudence (Fiqh) his book Biddyat 
al-Mujtahid is used as an Arabic reference book. 

’ The only Arabic middle commentary we have is the “Categories.” The text 
of ibn Ru^d compared with the ancient Arabic translation shows that there is 
nothing additional. It is neither a summary nor a commentary. It is simply a new 
edition of the translation put in a new phraseology. Are all the so-called middle 
commentaries of this type ? We leave the question open. 
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He was better known and appreciated in medieval Europe than in the East 
for many reasom. First, his numerous writings were translated into Latin 
and were circulated and conserved, while his original Arabic texts were either 
burnt or proscribed due to the antagonistic spirit against philosophy and 
philosophers. Secondly, Europe during the Renaissance was willing to accept 
the scientific method as viewed by ibn Rushd, while science and philosophy 
began in the East to be sacrificed for the sake of mystical and religious 
movements. In fact, he himself was affected by this conflict between science 
(and philosophy) and religion. Religion won the battle in the East, and science 
triumphed in the West. 

His disgrace, persecution, and exile in 593/1196 were the result of that 
conflict. The dispute for political power between the representatives of religion 
and philosophers never ceased from the third/ninth century onward. AI-Kindi 
described this dispute and defended the philosophers in his books.® The men 
of religious learning (fttgahd* and *vlama‘) were nearer to the masses who 
were influenced by them. The Muslim rulers, in need of their support, left the 
philosophers to the rage of the masses. Several accounts have been given 
eonceming the exile of ibn Rughd to Lucena, near Cordova. The charge was 
that he had written in some of bis books of having seen the giraffe in the 
garden of the king of the Berbers. Ibn Rushd said in his defence that he had 
written “the king of the two lands.** (Berber written in free hand without 
diacritical marks can be read as Barrain.) A second story holds that he had 
written down that Venus is divine. A third story is that he denied the 
historical truth of the People of ‘Ad mentioned in the Qur'an. 

The intrigues of the religious party succeeded to the point that not only 
was ibn Rushd exiled but his writing too were publicly burned. A manifesto® 
against philosophy and philosophers was issued and distributed everyw^here 
in Andalus and Marrakush, prohibiting the so-called dangerous studies and 
ordering to burn all the books dealing with such sciences. However, his dis¬ 
grace did not last long and al-Mansur after his return from Marrakugh 
pardoned and recalled him. Ibn Rushd went to Marraku^ where he died in 
595/1198. 


B 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

The accord between philosophy and religion is rightly regarded as the most 
important feature of Islamic philosophy. Ibn Rushd's solution to this problem 
was really an ingenious one. As a philosopher, he found that it was his duty 
to defend the philosophers against the fierce attacks of the faqths and theo- 

* El-Ehwany, Islamic Philosophy, Cairo, 1957, pp. 40-42, in which excerpts from 
al-Kindi’s treatise on “First Philosophy” are translated. Compare what al-Kindi 
says in favour of philosophy with what ibn Kughd sets forth. 

® Mentioned by al-Ansari in Renan’s Averroes et Vaverroisme, pp. 439-43. 
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logians, especially after their condemnation by al-^azali in his ‘‘Incoherence 
of the Philosophers.” Ibn Rnshd’s treatise called: Fad al-Ma^ fi ma bain 
al-Hikmah w~al~8harVah min cU-lttisal is a defence of philosophy in so far as 
it is shown to be in harmony with religion. 

It may be doubted nowadays whether this question should receive so much 
attention, but in the sixth/twelfth century it was really vital. Philosophers 
were accused of heresy (hufr) or irreligion. In fact al-Qb^zali condemned the 
philosophers as irreligious in his Tahdfut. this accusation were true, the 
philosopher according to Islamic Law would be put to death, unless they 
gave up philosophizing or proclaimed publicly that they 'did not believe in 
their plulosophicai doctrines. Consequently, it was necessary for philosophers 
to defend themselves and their opinions, 

Ibn Bushd begins his treatise by asking whether philosophy is permitted, 
prohibited, recommended, or ordained by the SharVdh (Islamic Law). His 
answer is, from the very outset, that philosophy is ordained or at least recom¬ 
mended by religion (religion is used in this context as synonymous with 
Skan*ah and specifically Islam). Because the function of philosophy is nothing 
more than speculating on the beings and considering them in so far as they 
lead to the knowledge of the Creator.^® The Qur’^ exhorts man to this kind 
of rational consideration (Vtibdr) in many a verse such as: “Consider, yOn 
who have vision.” AUVtibdr is a Qur’anic term which means something more 
than pure specxilation or reflection (namr). 

To translate this Qur^anic consideration in logical terms is nothing more 
than getting the unknown from the known by way of inference. This type of 
reasoning is called deduction of w^hieh demonstration (hirhdn) is the best 
form. And since Grod exhorts man to know Him through demonstration, one 
must begin to learn how to distinguish between the demonstrative and the 
dialectical, rhetorical, and sophistical deductions. Demonstration is the instru¬ 
ment by which one can attain to the knowledge of God. It is the logical method 
of thinking, which leads to certainty. 

It follows that the Qur'an exhorts man to study philosophy since he must 
speculate on the universe and consider the different kinds of beings. We have 
now passed from the legal plane of Fiqh to the philosophical one, in spite of 
their distinction. The objective of- religion is defined in philosophical terms: 
it is to obtain the true theory and the true practice (al-ilm al-haqq w-al'^amal 

This reminds us of the definition of philosophy given by al-Kindi 
and his followers, which remained current all through Islamic philosophy. 
True knowledge is the knowledge of God, of all the other beings as such, and 
of the happiness and unhappiness in the hereafter.^® The way of acquiring 
knowledge is of two kinds, apprehension and assent. Assent is either de¬ 
monstrative, dialectical, or rhetorical. 

Fast, Cairo ed.. p, 2. 

Ibid,, p, 18. 

fbid.. p. 19. 
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These three Idnds of assent are all used in the Qur’an. Men are of three 
classes, the philosophers, the theologians, and the common people (al-jumkiir). 
The philosophers are the people of demonstration. The theologians—^the 
Ash'arites whose doctrine was the official one at the time of ibn Ru§hd—are 
of a lower degree, since they start from dialectical reasoning and not from 
scientific truth. The masses are the “people of rhetoric” who imderstand only 
through examples and poetic thinking. 

So far, religion is compatible with philosophy. The act and aim of philo¬ 
sophy are the same as those of religion. Now about the compatibility of 
their methods and subject-matter. If the traditional fal-manqul) is found to 
be contrary to the rational (al-ma'^)y it is to be interpreted in such a way 
as to be in harmony with the rational.^® Allegorical interpretation (td^wU) is 
based on the fact that there are certain Qur’anic verses which have an ap¬ 
parent (mhir) meaning and an inner (bdtin) meaning. Early Muslim scholars 
in the face of such verses avoided interpreting them, because they were afraid 
to confuse the minds of the common people. The A^'arites interpreted some 
such verses as that of “sitting on the Throne” (<d-istiwd^), while the 
Hanbalites believed in its apparent meaning. The position of ibn Rushd, 
as a philosopher, is different from that of the early Muslims, the Agh^arites 
and the 53-nbaUtes. Td^vnl is to be practised only by the philosophers who 
are the people of demonstration. Even then, this id'toil should be kept back 
as esoteric knowledge, far from being declared to the masses. 

Ibn Rushd returns to the plane of Fiqh and compares the logical method 
of philosophy with the traditional one of Fiqh. This latter, called the principles 
of Fiqh, depend on four sources: the Qur’an, Tradition, ijind' (consensus) 
and (legal syllogism). We have seen that the Qur’an has to be ration¬ 
ally interpreted. Ijvid* comes from the unanimous accord of the opinions of ail 
the qualified scholars at a certain time. But there was no consensus at any time 
about doctrinal matters, simply because some scholars believed, as mentioned 
in the Qur’an, that there were certain matters which should be concealed. 
Only “those who are well grounded in learning”^* (al-rdsi]chiin fi al^Ura) had 
the right to know. And, since the.-e is no consensus in doctrinal matters, 
al-Ghazali had no right to condemn the philosophers as irreligious on the 
basis of ijmd\ They deserved, in al-Qhazali’s opinion, the charge of heresy 
(taJcflr) for three things: their doctrine concerning the eternity of the world, 
their denial of God’s knowledge of particulars, and their denial of bodily 
resurrection 

According to ibn Rushd, religion is based on three principles in which every 
Muslim of the sbove*mentioned three classes should believe. These are the 
existence of God, the prophecy, and resurrection.^® These three principles 
constitute the subject-matter of rel^on. As prophecy depends on revelation, 

^ Ibid., p. 8. 

Ibid.y p. 10. 

Ibid., p. 15. 
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philosophy remains distinct from religion, unless it is sho^^m that reason and 
revelation are in accord with each other. This problem is discussed in other 
books of his in detail. But he who denies any one of the above principles is 
irreligious (kafir). He can believe what he likes through any of the demon¬ 
strative, dialectical, or rhetorical ways. 

Philosophers should not declare their esoteric interpretations to the masses 
lest they should be led to heresy. The theologians who did so were responsible 
for the origin of the various Islamic sects which accused one another of heresy. 

All in all, philosophy is the twin sister of religion; they are the two friends 
who, by their very nature, love each other. 

C 

THE WAY TO GOD 

Having established that religion has apparent and inner meanings, symbolic 
for the common people and hidden for the learned, ibn Rushd endeavours in 
his book: tU^Kashf *an Mandhij al-AdUlah to find out the way to God, 
i. e,, the methods given in the Qur’an to attain to the belief in the existence 
of God and to the knowledge of His attributes, according to the apparent 
meaning, for the first knowledge that every reasonable man is entitled to 
obtain is of the way which leads to the belief in the existence of the Creator. 

Since this book was written in a theological form, ibn Rusfed began to 
review the methods of the various Islamic sects, which he classified into five 
principal kinds: the Ash'aritiss, the Mu^tazilites, the Badnites, Haghawites, and 
fche Sufis. It was but natural that he should have reserved for his contem¬ 
poraries, the Asfe^arites, the greatest part of his discussion, but strangely 
enough he never referred to the Batinites mentioned in the above classifica¬ 
tion. The Mu‘tazilites were briefly discussed along with the Ash‘arites, but 
not separately through their original writings which had not, as he later 
stated, reached the Maghrib. 

The Haghawites maintain that the way to God is listening through oral 
transmission (al-samd')^^ and not through reason. They mean that faith in 
God is received from the Prophet and that re^on has nothing to do with it. 
But this contradicts what is mentioned in the Sacred Book which calls men 
in general to believe through rational proofs. 

The Asb‘arites hold that the way to God is through reason, but their method 
is different from the religious way which the Qur’an has called man to follow 
They lay down certain dialectical premises from which they start, such as: the 
world is temporal; bodies are composed of atoms; atoms are created; the 
agent of the world is neither temporal nor eternal. Their arguments, however, 

Al-Kashf ^an Manahij cd-AdiUdhy Cairo ed., p. 31. Ibn Rughd mentions in the 
beginning only four sects; the Sufis have been excluded, although he discusses 
their method later. 

Ibid., p. 31. Al-sam' is also called the traditional. 
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are far from being understood by the common people, and are mconsistent 
and unconvincing.^® Another As^^arite way is that of abu al-Ma^ali.^® It is 
based on two premises, that the world is probable (jdHz), and that what is 
probable is temporal. But this way abolishes the wisdom of creating the 
creatures as such. The way of ibn Sina®® is in some respects similar to that 
of abu al-Ma‘ali; only he substitutes the probable by the possible. 

The Sufis®’ follow the mystic way. They say that the knowledge of God is 
thrown into the soul from high above, after we have got rid of our earthly 
desires. But, this way is not accessible to all mankind, and it abolishes specu¬ 
lation for which people are exhorted all through the Qur'an. 

What, then, is the true way to God which is suitable for all mankind ? 
Two ways are mentioned in the Qur’an, called by ibn Rushd the proof of 
providence and the proof of creation. The first is teleological and the second 
cosmological, both starting from man and other beings, not from the universe 
as a whole. 

The proof of providence depends on two principles: the first is that all 
beings are suitable for the existence of man; and the second is that this 
suitability is by necessity due to an agent intending to do so by will, since 
this suitability cannot be achieved by chance. All beings are created for the 
service of man: stars shine at night for his guidance, his bodily organs are 
fit for his life and existence. A whole theory of value can be developed from 
this view. 

The proof called cr^tion takes into consideration the animals, plants, and 
heavens. It is also based on two principles: that aU beings are created, and 
that everything created is in need of a Creator. The example given refer to 
animated beings. When we see that bodies devoid of life are endowed with life, 
we know by necessity that there is a Creator of life, i.e., Grod. Heavens, also, 
are commanded to move and take care of the sublunary world. €k>d says in 
the Holy Book: ^‘Verily, those on whom ye call beside God could never create 
a fly if they all united to do so.'**® He who wants to know God should know 
the essence and lises of things to attain to the knowledge of true creation. 

These two ways are common both to the learned €lite and the masses. The 
difference between their knowledge lies in the degree of details,®® Common 
people are content with the sensuous knowledge, which is the first step to 
science. The dlite are convinced only by demonstration. 

The significance of God’s unicity is expressed in the Qur'anic principle 
'‘No God but He.”®^ Negation of other deities is considered here to be an addi- 

Ibid., p. 32, and ad 'passim. 

Ibid., p. 40. 

Ibid,, p. 41. 

« Ibid,, p. 44. 

** Ibid., p, 46. 

Ibid., p. 48. 

** rfrid., p. 49. (La Mka iua hu.) 
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tional meaning to the affirmation of Gkxi’s rmicity.*® What would happen if 
there were more than one God ? The world would be subject to corruption; 
one god would be superior to the others, or the rest of the gods would find 
some device to dethrone the one in power.** 

God is qualified by seven main attributes:*’ knowledge, life, power, will, 
audition, sight, and speech. They are human qualifications considered in their 
absolute perfection. Three positions can be taken as regards the relation 
between Gk)d’s essence and His attributes. The first is the negation of the 
attributes. This is the position of the Mu'tazilites. The second is to affirm them 
in a state of complete perfection. The third is to conceive them as trancendent 
and beyond human knowledge. They are in the sphere of the unknowable. As 
a matter of fact, the Qur’an asserts the attributes and yet states that ^‘Nothing 
is similar to Him,”*® which means that He is unknowable. The common 
people may believe according to the apparent meaning of the text that He 
sees, hears, speaks, etc. The people of demonstration should not expound their 
interpretation before the masses. The doctrines of both the Mu‘tazilites and the 
A§b*^rites are unsoimd. Ibn Rusbd criticizes their solutions in his book cU- 
Mandhij and at length in the TahdftU. He holds that in the case of the attri¬ 
butes, without affirming or negating them, one must follow the apparent 
meaning mentioned in the Qur’an. As to philosophical interpretation, this 
must be kept esoteric. 

The acts of God are reduced to five principal ones: creation, sending the 
prophets, predestination, justice, and resurrection.*® They constitute the 
relationship between God and the world and man. 

Creation is an act of God. He created the world providentially, not by 
chance. The world is well ordered and is in a state of the most perfect regularity, 
which proves the existence of a wise Creator. Causality is presupposed. All 
the Rushdian proofs depend on the belief that nothing comes to be without 
a cause, and that there is a definite series of causes emanating from a Prime 
Cause. He says: ”He who, in the artificial things, denies or cannot understand 
the caused resulting from causes would have no knowledge of the art or the 

^ Wahddniyyah; sometimes translated as “unity” which gives a different 
meaning, tmity being wakdah. 

’• Ibn Ku^d refers to three verses; (i) xxi, 22—“If there were therein Gods 
besides Allah, then verily both (the heavens and the earth) had been disordered.” 
(ii) xxiii, 91—“Nor is there any God along with Him ; else would each God have 
assuredly championed that which he created, and some of them would assuredly 
have overcome others. . . .” {iii) xvii, 42—“If there were other gods along* with 
Him, as they say, then had they sought a way against the Lord of the Throne” 
(Piekthall’s trans.). 

Al‘K a^hshd f^ p. 53. 

Ibid., p. 60; Surah xlii, 11—“Naught is as His likeness; and He is the Hearer, 
the Seer” (Pickthail’s trans.). 

Ibid., p. 80. 
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artisan; similarly, he who demes the existence in this world of the depend¬ 
ence of effects on causes would deny the wise Maker.”®® 

The proof for sending prophets is based on two principles mentioned in 
the Qur’an. The first is that men of this type are those who prescribe the 
laws through Gk>d*s revelation, not through human learning. The act of a 
prophet is to prescribe laws which if followed by men would bring them ever¬ 
lasting happiness. The second principle is that he who is found to be qualified 
to perform this act of lawgiving is a prophet. Just as the act of the physician 
is to cure the body, and he who effects this cure is a physician, so the act 
of the prophet is to prescribe laws and he who is found to do this act is a 
prophet. Theologians assume that our belief in the truth of the prophets lies 
in the belief in their miraculous acts, which are supernatural. But the Qur’an 
refuses to follow this way which was common to previous religions. When the 
Arabs told Muhammad that they would not believe in him unless he made a 
spring flow from dry earth, he answered through Clod’s revelation; “I am 
only a hiunan being, a messenger.”®* The only miracle of Islam is its Holy 
Book, the Qur’an, which comprises the laws necessary for the well-being 
of man. Thus, there is nothing supernatural,®® since everything goes on 
according to natural laws resulting from the close association of causes and 
effects. 

Predestination is a very difficult problem about which the opinions of the 
Muslim thinkers oscillate from absolute fatalism to absolute free-will. Fatalism 
abolishes man’s freedom, and, consequently, his responsibility. The Mu‘tazilites 
are in favour of free-will which is the ground of man’s responsibility for his 
good and bad doings. If this view is assumed, God has nothing to do with 
man’s acts, man being creator of his own acts. And, consequently, there 
would be other creators besides the Creator. The Ash*arites maintain a mid¬ 
way position saying that man is predestined and yet he acquires the power 
to act. This is their famous doctrine concerning the acquisition (cU-kasb). But 
this solution is, in ibn Rushd’s view, self-contradictory. Their doctrine leads 
to fatalism. 

Man is predisposed neither to fatalism nor to free-will. He is determined. 
Determinism is the production of acts according to their appropriate causes. 
Causes are external or internal. Our acts are accomplished both through our 
will and the compatibility of external happenings. Human will is determined 
by outer stimuli which are subject to definite regularity and harmonic order 
according to the universal will of God. Not only are our acts determined by 
catises from without, they are also related to causes from within ourselves. The 
determined regularity in external and internal causes is what we call predestina- 

Ibid.f p. 86. 

** Ihid.y p. 97; Surah xvii, 93—“Am I aught save a mortal messenger ?” 

** Supernatural in the sense of interuppting the course of nature ( khdrig ). 
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tion.*® God*s knowledge of these causes and of what results from them is the 
reason for their being. 

Grod is just and never does injustice to man, as declared in the Qur’an. 
The nature of man is not absolutely good, although good is dominant. The 
majority of mankind are good. God has created good essentially, and bad 
accidentaDy for the good. Good and bad are similar to fire which has many 
uses for the well-being of things, yet in some cases it may be harmful. This 
Rushdian theory supports the optimism that prevails in the world. 

All religions are in accord as to the reality of resurrection. They differ only 
as to whether it is spiritual or bodily. Spiritual resurrection is the survival 
of the soul after its separation from the body. Belief in bodily resurrection is 
more suitable for the minds of the masses who are short of understanding the 
spiritual immortality of the soul. 

D 

THE WAY TO KNOWLEDGE 

We pa^ now from ibn Rushd, the Muslim philosopher garbed in a cloak 
of Fiqhj to the commentator of Aristotle, who was more faithful to the “First 
Master” than Alexander of Aphrodisias and Themistius. Medieval philosophy 
in Europe was infiuenced by Aristotle through the commentaries of ibn Rughd. 
As Gilson rightly puts it, “Strangely enough, very few men have been more 
influential than Averroes in shaping the popular notion of medieval philosophy 
which is now currently received as historical truth. It is true that his main 
system is Aristotelian, but under the influences of ideas received from different 
sources, he gave the system a new form. 

The way to knowledge is one of the major problems discussed all through 
Muslim philosophy because of its relationship to higher existents, namely, the 
“agent intellect” with which man gets in communion. The soul and intellect 
are carefully distinguished by ibn Rushd in his consideration of the process 
of knowledge. A full account about the hierarchical order of beings is necessary 
to understand the place of these two entities. This is why ibn Rushd began 
his treatise Tcdl^is Kitdh al-Nafs by giving a short review concerning the 
composition of beings and their source of behaviour and knowledge. From 
the very start he says: “The aim of this treatise is to set forth in psychology 
the commentators’ opinions which are more related to natural science and 
more appropriate to Aristotle’s pmpose. It would be relevant before that to 
give a brief introduction about the necessary principles presupposed for 
understanding the substance of the soul.” These are: (i) All perishable beings 
are composed of matter and form, each of which is not by itself a body, 

Al-Ka shsh df. p. 107. 

Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages^ New York, 1954, 
p. 219. 
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although through their combination the bodyexists. (ii) Prime matter has no 
existence in actuality, but is only the potency to receive forms, (iii) The 
first simple bodies in which prime matter is actualized are the four elements: 
fire, air, water, and earth, (iv) The elements enter in the composition of all 
other bodies through mixture. The remote cause of this mixture is the heavenly 
bodies, (v) Natural heat is the proximate cause of the real combination, 
(vi) Organic, beings are generated from animate individuals of their kind 
through natural heat. Soul is the proximate cause of their generation and 
their remote cause is the intelligence that moves the spheres. 

Before further discus^on of psychology ibn Rus^d asks the crucial qu^tion: 
“Can there be forms separate from matter The answer to this question 
constitutes the true way of knowledge. 

Material forms can never be separate from inatter, since physical forms^®-— 
which is another expression of material forms—Subsist only in matter. Hence 
they are temporal and subject to change. They are not eternal since they 
have no subsistence except in matter. It follows that separate forms are some¬ 
thing other than the material forms. Consequently, the separateness of the 
rational soul, namely, the intellect, can only be demonstrated if it is shown 
that it is pure form. The soul is not separate because it is “the form of an 
organic natural body.”®’ The soul is divided according to its acts into five 
kinds: the nutritive, the sensitive, the imaginative, the cognitive, and the 
appetitive, and this last seems to be subsequent to the imaginative and 
sensitive.^* 

The hierarchical order of the faculties is dependent on the order of the 
material forms, mentioned above. The way of animal knowledge is by sensation 
and imagmation, and that of man, besides these two, by intellect. Thus, the 
way to knowledge is either through the senses or through the intellect, 
leading either to the knowledge of the particular or of the universal. True 
knowledge is that of the universal, otherwise animals can be said to have 
knowledge. The term “knowledge” is applied equivocally to animals, man, 
and God. Animal knowledge is limited by the sensuous and imaginative, 
whereas human knowledge is universal. Sensation and imagmation exist in 
animals for their conservation. To assure their security, protect themselves, 
and obtain food, animals have to move towards or away fit>m the sensibles. 
In case the sensibles are present, they are perceived by the senses; and in 
their absence, representations take their place. Sensations are, then, the 
condition of representation, and “every being which has representations 
necessarily has sensations.”*® But, since man has a higher faculty, namely, 


Ibn Kushd) Kitah al-Nafs^ p. 8. 

“Material forma” is called in Arabic hayul^iyyah or The first term 

comes from the Greek term hyle, the second means physical or natural. 

^ KiUSb al-Nafa, p. 12. 

38 Ibid,, p. 13. 

3® Ibn Rushd, Tahdfut, tr van den Bergh, p. 301. 
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intellect, he gets representations through thought and reasoning, whereas 
in animals representations exist by nature.^® Further, forms perceived by 
animab are finite, and sometimes, when perceived by man, they become 
universal images. Those who assume that animab have reason confuse uni¬ 
versal images with universal concepts. Forms perceived by man are infinite, 
in the sense that the particulars they denote are infinite. Representations, 
in so far as they are the motor cause for movement, effect their action in 
man through their collaboration with concepts. 

Human knowledge must not be confused with divine knowledge, since “man 
perceives the individual through the senses and universal existents through 
his intellect. The cause of man’s perception changes through the change in 
the things perceived, and the plurality of perceptions implies the plurality of 
objects.”^^ It b impossible that God’s knowledge should be analogous to ours, 
because “our knowledge b the effect of the exbtents, whereas Godb knowledge 
b their cause.”** The two kinds of knowledge, far from being similar to one 
another, stand in opposition. God’s knowledge b eternal, while man’s know¬ 
ledge b temporal. “It b God’s knowledge which produced the exbtents, and 
it b not the exbtents which produce Hb knowledge.”** 

So far, we have seen that there b individual as well as universal knowledge. 
The first b the outcome of sensation and imagination, and the second b the 
result of the intellect. The act of the intellect is to perceive the notion, the 
universal concept, and the essence. The intellect has three basic operations: 
abstraction, combination, and judgment. When we perceive a universal notion, 
we abstract it from matter. This b more evident in a thing denuded of and 
far from matter, such as the point and line.** Not only does intellect abstract 
simple apprehensions from matter, It combines them together and judges that 
some of them when predicated of som,e others are true or fabe. The first of 
these operations b called apprehen^on {irUeUigere in the Latin terminology) 
and the second b called assent (credulitas). We have, then, three successive 
operations. First, we get in the intellect single notions (intentions) totally 
abstracted from matter, and thb operation b what has been called abstraction. 
Secondly, by way of combining two or inore notions together we have the 
concept, such as the concept of man which b composed of animality and 
rationality, the genus and differentia. And thb constitutes the esse of a thing. 
Hence, a complete essence constitutes abo its definition. Thirdly, since 
concepts are neither true nor fabe, when affirmed or negated in a proposition, 
we have a judgment.*® 

The intellect b theoretical and practical. Practical intellect b common to 

Kitdh al-NafSf p. 69. 

Tahafuty p. 279. 

Ihid., p. 285. 

« Ihid. 

** Kitah al-Nafs, p. 67. 

Ibid., p. 68. 
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all people. This faculty is the origin of arts of man necessary and useful for 
his existence. Practical intellectibles are produced through experience which 
is based on sensation and imagination.’ Consequently, practical intellect is 
corruptible since its intellectibles depend for their existence on sensation and 
imagination. Hence they are generated when perceptions and representations 
are generated, and corrupted when these are corrupted. 

Through practical intellect man loves and hates, lives in society, and has 
friends. Virtues are the product of practical intellect. The existence of virtues 
is nothing more than the existence of representations from which we move 
towards virtuous acts in the most right manner; such as to be brave in the 
proper place and time and according to the right measure.^® 

Two main questions must be settled concerning the theoretical intellect, 
the first its eternity and the second, its communion with the agent inteOect. 
The first question can be put in other terms: Are the theoretical intellectibles 
always in actuality, or do they first exist in potency and then in actuality, 
thus being in some way material This brings ibn Rushd once more to the 
consideration of the material forms, grading from the elementary forms (i.e. 
forms of the four elements) to the representations produced by the imaginative 
soul. They all have four things in common. (1) Their existence is subsequent 
to change. (2) They are diverse and multiple according to the diversity and 
plurality of their objects. (It follows from these two qualities that they are 
temporal.) (3) They are composed of something material and something formal. 
(4) The perceived is different from the existent, since the form perceived is 
one in so far as it is intelligible and multiple as regards its individuality.** 
Intelligible forms in man are different from all the other material forms. 
(1) Their intellectual existence is one and the same as their objective existence 
which can be pointed out, (2) Their perception is infinite since the forms when 
abstracted have no individual plurality. (3) The intellect is the intellectible 
and perception is the perceived. (4) Intellect grows with old age, whereas all 
other faculties weaken, because the intellect operates without an organ.*® 

The operatic a of intellection runs like this; there is the intellect or the 
person who perceives, and there are the intellectibles which are the object of 
intellection and perceived by the intellect. Intellectibles must be existent, 
otherwise the inteDect woxild have nothing to apprehend, because it can 
only be attached to what exists, not to what does not exist.*® And, our know¬ 
ledge is the effect of the existent Now, these intellectibles, namely, the univer- 
sals, either exist in the soul as held by Plato, or exist in the reality outside the 
soul. Ibn Rushd, following Aristotle, rejects the doctrine of idealism. Conse¬ 
quently, universals exist in reality and their existence is attached to the 

Ibid,, p. 71. 

Ibid., p. 72. 

*8 Ibid., p. 74. 

Ibid., p. 76. 

Tahdfitt, p. 281 
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particulars composed of matter and form. Through the operation of abstrac¬ 
tion, the intellect denudes the forms of matter. 

It follows that intellectibles are partly material and partly immateriai.*^ 
They are material in so far as they depend on representations which in their 
turn depend on the partieuiars. The material intellect must not be under¬ 
stood as corporeal, but as mere possibility, the disposition to receive tne 
intellectibles. What brings but the possible intellect from potency to actuality 
is the agent intellect. It is higher and nobler than the possible. It is itself 
existing, always in actuality, whether perceived by us or not. This agent intel¬ 
lect is from all points of view one and the same with the intellectibles. 

Man can attain to the agent intellect in his life-time ss he grows up. Since 
it has been shown that the intellect is nothing other than the intellectibles, 
the act of the intellect in acquiring the intellectibles is called the “union” 
(al-ittihdd) or the “communion” 

Union is not something analogous to the way of the Subs, since the agent 
intellect is not divine and does not illuminate our souls as some Neo-Platonists 
hold. Union is a rational operation explained on epistemological grounds, and 
is based on the acquirement of the universal forms by the possible intellect. 
These universal forms have no existence in actuality apart from the sensible 
individuals. 

When ibn Rushd was translated into Latin, some of his doctrines were 
accepted and some refuted. The movement which was influenced by him is 
called Latin Averroism. It means Aristotelian philosophy as interpreted by 
ibn Rughd, his distinction between philosophy and theology, his empirical 
rationalism, and more especially his theory concerning the intellect. On the 
whole, Latin Averroism considered ibn Rughd a faithful exponent of Aristotle 
and of truth. Meanwhile, there arose many theologians who opposed his 
doctrines. An example of this opposition is to be found in the treatise of 
Albert the Great, “On the Oneness of the Intellect against Averroes.” Siger of 
prabant followed ibn Ru^d in his psychology in particular; a summary of 
Siger’s treatise: “On the Intellect,”®* proves that he borrowed his ideas from 
a translation of the Kit^ al-Nafs. The Averroist movement lasted till the 
ninth/flfteenth centmy and had many reactions, which proves the great in¬ 
fluence of the philosopher of Cordova. 

E 

THE WAY TO SCIENCE 

Science, religion, and philosophy constitute three different realms. Man is 
by necessity forced to find some way of harmonizing these different aspects of 
culture which co-exist in the society in which he lives; otherwise his personality 

Kitab al-Nafat p. 88. 

** For this sununaiy, see Gilson, op. ctl., p. 396. 
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would disintegrate. Science is necessary for the welfare of all the people living 
in a civilized community. Their material existence is dependent on and corre- 
lated with the degree of scientific knowledge. Religion is even more fundamental 
in human societies. As Bergson puts it, '‘We find in the past, we could find to¬ 
day, human societies with neither science nor art nor philosophy. But there 
has never been a society without religion.”®* Philosophy is the search for 
truth. It has rightly been said that man is a metaphysical animal. The great¬ 
ness of famous philosophers—Plato, Aristotle, ibn Sina, ibn Ru§hd, Des¬ 
cartes, Kant, etc.—lies in placing each of these three disciplines in its proper 
place, both in the sphere of knowledge and of action. The first philosophers in 
Islam gave to science its due consideration, without devaluing religion. Al- 
Kindi, al-Faralu, and ibn Sina were all scientists and philosophers. And with 
that, they were all sincere Muslims, except that they interpreted religion in 
the light of their scientific and philosophical knowledge. 

Al-Qfaaz&li was dissatisfied with ihe doctrines of the philosophers. He 
attacked them in his book “The Incoherence of the Philosophers’* and accused 
them of kufr on twenty points. The eloquence of al-Qh^z^, his deep know* 
ledge of the art of controversy and argumentation, and his vast erudition in 
every study gave him a wide popularity to the point that he was considered 
an eminent authority on Islam f^ujjeU 

Ibn Ru^kd answered the accusations point by point. The discussion be¬ 
tween the two great figures is really an interesting debate, which mirrors a 
genuine oonfiict in Muslim society, between religion, on the one hand, and 
science and philosophy, on the other Ibn Ru^d, in hk capacity as a philo¬ 
sopher aiming at truth, integrated the three apparently diverse realms. Through 
rational interpretation of the Qur’^, he efibcted the harmony of religion with 
philosophy. He unveiled the true way to religion as stated in the Qur’an. 

He, now, turns to pave the way to science. In his enthusiastic defence 
of religion, al-l^kazali unintentionally shut the door to it. The mystic way 
of the Sufis prescribed by him is incompatible with the rational methods 
of science. The Muslims, unfortunately, followed al-Gfaazali. the “Authority of 
Islam,” and n^ected little by little the study of the sciences. Their once great 
civilization faded. On the other hand, ibn Rusbd defended science, and medieval 
Europe followed the way prescribed by him to attain to it. This is the true 
spirit of Latin Averrokm which led to the rise of European science. Science 
is the body of systematized and formulated knowledge based on observation 
and classification of facts. But the way to science is more basic than the scientific 
truths so obtamed, since through the scientific method we can attain to the 
sdentific realities and progress more and more in our study. 

The two TahdftUa, of al- Qfa azSli and that of ibn Rughd, picture the ideas 
which were in play on the stage of Islamic civilization during the fifth and 
sixth/eleventb and twelfth centuries. Some of those ideas, though now con- 

Ber^on, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, New York, 1954. p. 102. 
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sidered to be of mere iustorical value, were of major importance at the time. 
The length at which the problem of the eternity of the world is discussed and 
its prime place at the head of the twenty discussions indicate the importance 
that al-Qfaazali gave to it. Ibn Rushd considers that the main questions for 
which al-Ghazali charged the philosophers of being irreligious amount to three: 
eternity of the world, denial of God’s knowledge of particulars, and bodily 
resurrection. In our view, the problem which still remains of vital importance 
is that of causality. Scientific thought can only be established on the basis 
of the causal principle. While Hume criticized causality, Kant tried to find out 
some rational grounds on which causality can stand. Through transcendental 
a 'priori forms of pure reason, Kant believed that science is safeguarded. The 
induction of Stuart Mill presupposes universal causation. Russell says: 
“Whether from pure prejudice, or from the infiuenee of tradition, or for some 
other reason, it is easier to believe that there is a law of nature to the effect 
that causes are always followed by their effects than to the effect that this 
usnaUy happens.”®^ Only contemporary science has replaced the conception 
of “cause” by “causal laws,” causal lines, statistics, etc. 

Ibn Rushd foimd himself entitled to safeguard science and show the way 
to attain to scientific- realities, since aK^^azaJi undermined the necessary 
relation of cause and effect. As Quadri puts it: “La science ]>erdait ainsi toute 
raison d’etre. La subsistance n’avait plus de fondement. ... La pens6e scien- 
tifique ^evait etre revendiquee et sauv6e.”“ 

Al-GhazSli begins the dialogue about the natural sciences by enumerating 
the different sciences “to make it known that the Holy Law does not ask one 
to contest and refute them.” In this enumeration he mentions such sciences 
as the art of incantation, alchemy, astrology, etc. Ibn Rushd rejects such 
pseudo-sciences. The taUsmanic art is vain. Whether alchemy really exists 
is very dubious. Astrology does not belong to the physical sciences.®® 

The real reason why al-Ghazali denied the necessary causal relation is that 
“on its negation depends the possibility of affirming the existence of miracles 
which interrupt the usual course of nature, like changing of the rod into a 
serpent...According to ibn Ru§hd, miracles must not be questioned or 
examined by the philosophers. ‘‘He who doubts them merits punishment.” 
However, the miracle of Islam lies not in such miracles as changing the rod 
into a serpent, but in the Qur’an, “the existence of which is not an inter¬ 
ruption of the course of nature assumed by tradition . . . but its miraculous 
nature is established by way of perception and consideration for every 
man. . . . And this miracle is far superior to all others.”®® In fact, ibn Rushd 
repeats here what he has stated before in his twin books the Fast and the 

Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge, London, 1948, p. 472. 

Quadri, La Philosophie Arabe, Paris, 1947, p. 204. 

Tahdfut cU-Tahdfut, tr. van den Bergh, Vol. I, p. 312. 

Ibid., p. 313. 
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Kaskf. Recent Muslim theologians, Muhammad ‘Abduh, Ameer AH, and 
others, have adopted this Rustdian view which is now current in all Muslim 
societies. A return to ibn Rus^d is one of the incentives to recent renaissance 
in the East. Muhammad ‘Abduh says: “It is impossible for the people of 
Islam to deny the relation existing in this world between causes and effects.”®® 

We pass from this prelude to the heart of the discussion. Al-Ghazali posits 
the theme like this; “According to us the connection between what is usually 
believed to be a cause and what is believed to be an effect is not a necessary 
connection, each of the two things has its own individuality and is not the 
other... the satisfaction of thimt does not imply drinking, nor burning contact 
with fire. .,. For the connection in these things is based on a prior power in 
God to create them in a successive order, though not because this connection 
is necessary in itself.” 

Ibn Rushd starts his answer from common sense, which in his view is the 
basis of certitude. “To deny the existence of efficient causes which are observed 
in sensible things is sophistry, and he who denies them either denies with his 
tongue what is present in his mind or is carried away by a sophistical 
doubt.. ..”®® 

But philosophy cannot be based on common sense. Empiricism is useful 
for practical ends, not for exact sciences. Both practical empiricism based 
on common sense and scientific knowledge believe in causality, except that 
the first is less sure and the latter more precise. To be scientific is to be able 
to predict what will happen in the future when a cause is given. Belief in 
science and its power results from our abiHty to predict on the basis of causal 
necessity. Modern science stUl believes in caxisality, not in its older form of 
cause-effect relationship, but in causal lines and structures. To sum up, belief 
in causality is a matter of faith, originating from the animal faith in expec¬ 
tation. Ibn Rusfid had complete faith in nature, and maintained that every¬ 
thing in the world happens according to a perfect regularity which can be 
understood in terms of cause and effect. 

This brings us to the picture of the physical world as conceived by ibn 
Rughd, and the way it can be scientifically known. The world is a continuum 
of things and persons interrelated through necessary causality. Two principles 
are presupposed, though not enunciated: the one is the permanence of things 
and the other is the law of causation. These two postulates are the result of 
metaphysical assumptions derived from Aristotelianism, namely, the idea of 
substance and the idea of the four causes. Al-Ghazali denies the two principles. 
As to the permanence of things, he reproduces the counter-argument of some 

Ibn Eusf^ wa Fcdsafatukuy by Antun Farah, Alexandria, 1903, p. 91. The 
author began an Arabian Averroism analogous to the Latin Averroism, and wrote 
articles on ibn Ku^d in his journal cd-Jami'^ah. When he published this book, he 
added the discussions of Mubiammad ‘Abduh and Qasim Amin, the two leaders 
of recent renaissance in Egypt, 
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philosophers in a comical manner that “if a man who had left a book at home 
might find it on Ms return changed into a youth. ., a stone changed into 
gold, and gold changed into stone; and if he were asked about any of these 
things he would answer, ‘I do not know what there is at present in my house.’ 

Al-Ghazali accepts the challenge saying; “There is no objection to admitting 
that anything may be possible for God.” An example of this possibility is 
the miracle of Ibrahim when he was thrown into fire and was not burnt. Fire 
by the will of God lost its quality of burning. Fire in itself is not an efficient 
cause. The true cause is God who through His will and power gives the 
things their qualities. There is no reason, then, why they might not be con¬ 
trary to what they are. 

To meet this argument, ibn Rushd looks at the problem from the philosophi¬ 
cal point of view already mentioned. The permanence of things permits us 
to attain to the essence of a thing, its definition, and giving it a name. “For 
it is self-evident that things have essences and attributes which detennine 
the special functions of each one of them and through wMch the definitions 
and names are differentiated. If a thing had not its specific nature, it would 
not have a special name nor a definition, and all things would be one.”®^ 

As to the second postulate concerning causality, “all events have four 
causes, agent, form, matter, and end.” Human mind perceives the things 
and oonoeives their causes. And, “intelligence is nothing but the perception 
of things with their causes, and in this it distinguishes itself from all the 
other facilities of apprehension; and he who denies causes denies the intellect. 
Logic implies the existence of causes and effects, and knowledge of the effects 
can only be rendered perfect through knowledge of their causes. Denial of 
causes implies the denial of knowledge.”®^ If they call the relation of cause- 
effect a habit, habit is an ambiguous term. Do they mean by habit (1) the 
habit of the agent, or (2) the habit of the existing things, or (3) our habit to 
form a habit about such things ? Ibn Ru^d rejects the first two meanings and 
accepts the last which is in harmony with Ms conceptualism. Because it is 
impossible that God should have a habit. The habit of existing things is 
really their nature, since habit can only exist in the animated. 

On the whole, the way to science starts with faith which is the basis of 
certitude. Sceptics and agnostics have no place in science. Armed with this 
faith in the existence of the world as such, the intellect discovers the causes 
of things. Scientific knowledge is the knowledge of thing swith their causes 
wMch produce them. 


Ibid., p. 324. 
•* Ibid.y p. 318. 
Ibid., p. 319. 
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F 

THE WAY TO BEING 

Two distinct types of metaphysics came down to the Arabs, a metaphysics 
of Being and a metaphysics of the One. The first is that of Aristotle, and the 
second that of Plotinus. Since the Enneads of Plotinus was mistakenly ascribed 
to Aristotle, abKindi was confused between the two sj^stems and could not 
bring them into accord. Al-Farabi was more inclined to the philosophy of the 
One, He fused the two systems in the Necessary Being, God, the One of the 
Qur’an and the One of Plotinus. The way to the One is rather a mystic way, 
and that to Being is purely logical. The philosophy of al-Farabi was mixed 
with the wine of mysticism. Ibn Sina, following the way opened by al-Farabi, 
looked at the problem from a new standpoint, i.e., from the distinction be¬ 
tween the necessary and the contingent, yet in his old age he dwelt upon 
the fusion of the One and the Being with a kind of divergence towards a 
gnostic mysticism. Ibn Rughd returned to the original doctrine of Aristotle 
and freed himself from the burden of Neo-Platonism. Being, and the way to 
attain to it, is the object of his short Talkhls on Metaphysics. At the beginning 
of this treatise he says: ‘'Our aim is to pick up from the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
his theoretical doctrines.”^ 

As a faithful follower of Aristotle he defines metaphysics as the knowledge 
of Being as such. Metaphysics is part of the theoretical sciences. It studies 
Being absolutely CHMldg); the immaterial principles of physical sensibles 
such as unity, plurality, potency, actuality, etc., the causes of the existents 
on the side of God and divine entities. Physical science is concerned with the 
causes of individual beings. It remains for metaphysics to study the highest 
causes of the particulars. 

The subject-matter of metaphysics is three-fold: the study of (1) sensible 
things and their genera, namely, the ten categories; (2) the principles of 
substance, the separate entities and how they are related to the First Principle, 
which is the Supreme Perfection and the Prime Cause; and (3) the particular 
sciences in view of correcting their sophistries. It is evident that the second 
part of this division is the most fundamental, and the two others are related 
to it. Hence, ibn Rus^d gives a more elaborate definition of metaphysics. 
“It is the science which studies the relationship of the different existents as 
regards their hierarchical order of causes up to the Supreme Cause.”®® 

Hence, knowledge of Being consists in an exploration into Its causes and 
principles. True knowledge is conformity with tfie existent. Ibn Rushd con¬ 
fronts the mental with the external existence to the point that if what exists 
in our minds is in confonnity with what is outside, it is true of Being. Two 
distinct meanings are thus applied to Being, the one epistemological and the 

Talkhis ma ha"d al-Tabi'ah^ Cairo edition by Osman Amin, 1958 

« Ibid.^ p. 34. 
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other ontological. Which of the two is the origin of the other, essence or 
existence ? There is no ambiguity in the system of ibn Rushd about this 
question. The external existents are the basis of our knowledge. If an entity 
exists in our minds without having any real existence outside, it would not be a 
being, but simply an entity such as chimera, for example.** Being and existence 
are, then, one and the same. To exist is to be real. The criterion of Bemg is 
its real existence, whether in potency or in act. Prime matter has being, al¬ 
though it never exists without form. When the intellect is attached to external 
existents, the being which was outside becomes inside the mind in the form 
of a concept or an essence. Existence, then, is presupposed in Being. 

External existents are called substances. Substance is the first of the ten 
categories; the rest are the secondary substances. Prime substance has more 
substantiality than the secondary. When we say, ‘^Socrates is a man,” this 
denotes that Socrates is more substantial than human, humanity, or manness. 
Meanwhile, manness is as real as Socrates. Both the universal and the particular 
are substances. The particular has a sensuous existence, and the universal an 
intellectual one. But the individual substances are the starting point in the 
entire metaphysics of ibn Rughd. 

Physical bodies are commonly said to be composed of two principles, matter 
and form. This is not quite true, because a body is not only matter or only 
form; it is a whole composed of the two. It is a composite. This whole is 
additional to the two principles of Being.*’ Hence the principles of the 
sensible substances amount to three. The body is one xmity which has many 
parts. By substance, we mean the whole composed of matter and form. 

Some philosophers, for example ibn Sina, assumed that every physical body 
has two forms, a specific form and a corporeal form. The latter, forma 
corporeiUUis, consists in the three dimensions which give the body extension in 
space. According to ibn Sina, the form of corporeity is substance and is the 
cause of plurality in physical beings. Ibn Bughd rejects this view and says 
that ibn Sina was totally wrong.*® Individual substances are composed of 
matter and only one form. They have two kinds of existence, the one sensuous 
and the other intellectual. Matter is the cause of their corporeity and form 
the cause of their intelligibility. 

A thing is known by its definition which gives its essence; and definition is 
composed of parts, the genus and the differentia. Genera, species, and differen- 

« Ibid., p. 17. 

Ibid,, pp. 37, 65. On p. 65 ibn Kughd says: “It is evident that the sensible 
substances are three: matter, form, and the whole composed of them.** Now one 
would ask, ‘Tf sensible substances are composed of matter and form, what do 
their names denote, the matter, the form, or the composite !** It is clear that the 
name most probably denotes the whole. 

pp. 40-41. He says: “Some assumed that corporeity means divisibility 
in dimensions, they thought* that dimensions are more liable to have the name 
of substance,..For the doctrine of ibn Sina, see Ahmed Fouad El-Ehwany’s 
book, Ibn Sina, Cairo, 1958, pp. 49-50. 
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tiae are universals. Now, are the essences or the universals the same as 
the individual things, or are they different ? Universals are identical with 
individuals, since they define their essences. Those who assume that the 
universals have % separate existence and subsist by thems^ves fall in contra¬ 
dictions very difficult to resolve. In their view human knowledge can be possible 
only if the universals have separate real existence. But, “it is evident that 
for the intellection of essences we have no need to assume the separateness 
of the universals.”®® They exist only in our minds as concepts denuded of 
matter. Hence, this doctrine is conceptualism, as opposed to realism and 
nominalism. Human mind occujnes a dignified place in nature and plays an 
active role in acquiring knowledge. 

Moreover, universals are not eternal and immutable as Platonic idealism 
assumes. It is true that, as regards essence, universals are eternal since essence 
as such is not corruptible. But as regards the individual which is essentially 
corruptible, the universal is corruptible and changeable in so far as it is a 
part of the composite of form and matter. The first substance is the “this” 
which is pointed at. 

How can the universals be eternal and at the same time corruptible ? Or, 
as ibn Rushd puts it: “How can eternal entities be the principles of corruptible 
things This difficulty is solved by reference to potency and actuality. 
The scale of beings is graded from pure potency to pure actuality. Prime 
matter is pure potency; it can only exist in a being combined with form. The 
lowest existents are the foiir elements of which sensible bodies are composed. 
Potency (dynamic in Greek) can be understood as possibility or disposition. 
Potency is so called as opposed to actuality. Now, the first substance can exist 
in actuality or in potency. Matter inherent in the substance is its potentiality. 
This potentiality is of different degrees according to proximity and remoteness. 
Man, for example, exists potentially in the sperm and in the four elements; 
the first potency is the near one, the latter is the remote one. 

Four conditions are necessary for a thing to exist: (1) the proximate subject, 
(2) its disposition, (3) the motor causes, (4) the absence of preventing causes. 
Take, as an example, a sick man. Not all sick men have the possibility to be 
cured, and he who has the possibility should also have the disjwsition. In 
addition to these two conditions, he must have the efficient cause which brings 
him from sickness to health, provided there are no external preventions.’^ 
The case of the natural objects is similar to that of the artificial ones. 

Consequently, there is always a motor cause which brings a thing to exist 
in actuality. Sometimes, there are more than one. motor causes. For example, 
bread has the potency to change into flesh and blood, and has as motor 
causes the mouth, the stomach, the liver, etc. The remote cause is the potency 

Ibid,, p. 45. 

Ibid., p. 94. 

Ibid., p. 86. 
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n the elements to change into flesh. Along with these causes, bread is in 
leed of a very remote cause, namely, the heavenly bodies. 

Since physical things are composed of matter and form, potency is always 
subsequent to matter, and actuality subsequent to form. Form, which is the 
act, is prior to matter at every point, because form is also the efficient and 
final cause. The final cause is the cause of all other causes, since these are 
there for the sake of it. Furthermore, potency is not prior in time to act, 
because potency can never be denuded of act. Matter and form exist simul¬ 
taneously in a being. The motor cause of a physical thing is apparently prior 
to the existence of the thing. A distinction must be made -between a motor 
cause and an efficient cause. Motor cause applies only to change in place, 
namely, the movement of translation. All other changes, especially generation 
and corruption, are caused by efficient causes. Celestial bodies are moved by a 
motor, not an efficient, cause, because their movement is translation in space 
and they do not change. They are intermediate existents between the pure 
act and the existents winch exist sometimes in potency and sometimes in act. 
Their similarity to existents in act Mes-in their eternity and incorruptibility. 
Their similarity to the things which exist in potency and come to actuality 
is in their change of place, their circular movement in space. Ibn Rushd ter¬ 
minates the discussion of this point by saying: ‘‘Consider how divine provi¬ 
dence has managed to combine the two kinds of existence. In between pure 
act and pure potency, it has posited this kind of potency, namely, the potency 
in space through which the eternal and corruptible existences are connected.”’* 

Furthermore, act is prior to potency in point of dignity and perfection, 
because evil is privation or one of the two opposites, such as sickness which, 
although existent, is bad as regards privation of health; and since potency 
is the possibility to become either of the two opposites, it is not an absolute 
good. Pure act is an absolute good.’® Hence, the nearer the things are to the 
First Principle which is pure act, the better they are. Celestial bodies have 
obtained their principles from the First Principle, God. And, likewise, 
everything on this earth which is good is the product of His will and design. 
As to evil, it exists because of matter. This world, as it is, is the best possible 
one. Either the world would not have existed at all, or it would have existed 
having some evil for the sake of a greater good. 

We have seen that sensible substances are composed of matter and form. 
Now, are these two principles sufficient for the existence of sensible sub¬ 
stances 1 Or, is there a separate substance which is the cause of their perpetual 
existence It is evident that the sensible is in need of a motor cause, and 
this cause needs another, up to the First Mover whose movement is eternal. 
This brings us to the consideration of time. 


Ibid., p. 94. 
’3 Ibid., p. 95. 
Ibid., p. 124. 
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Time is an eternal continuum subordinate to an eternal movement, which 
is continuous and one, because the true one is continuous. It is clear that 
ibn Rushd asserts the eternity of the world, on the assumption that both 
movement and time are eternal. Eternity of the world is the first and longest 
discussion in the Tahafut of al-Ohazali. The whole discussion is, as mentioned 
above, only of historical value, and, therefore, we need not dwell on it. 

The First Mover moves the primum mobile by desire, not by representation. 
The world is animated, i.e., it has a soul. It also has intelligence. Celestial 
bodies are moved not through sensations and representations, as is the case 
with animals, but through the conception of intelligence. (Intelligence is so 
called with regard to celestial bodies; with regard to man it is called intellect.) 
Heavenly bodies have no senses, because these are found in animals for their 
conservation. Representations exist in animals for the same end. Celestial 
bodies are in no need of conservation since they are eternal. Their movements 
are the product of desire (shauq) through intellection. The first mover of the 
firmament is moved by a most dignified desire—desire for the Supreme Good. 
The movers of the celestial bodies are, then, intelligences which are themselves 
immobile. There are thirty-eight movers and nine spheres. 

The tenth intelligence, or the Intelligentsia Agens^ is the last of these movers. 
It moves the sphere of the moon. It is the cause of the movement of the 
sublunary beings. It is this inteUigenoe which gives forms to the elements and 
other existents. 

Man is the nearest being to the celestial bodies, and this is because of his 
intellect. He is intermediate between the eternal and the corruptible.’® Through 
the agent intelligence, he acquires the forms which are its products. Thus, 
communion with the agent intelligence can be realized. And in this communion 
lies man^s felicity and happiness. 

Ibid,, p. 159. 


Chapter XXIX 
NA§JR AL-DIN TQSI 

A 

LIFE 

Khwajah Nasir al-Din abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Mubammad b. Hasan, an 
accomplished scholar, mathematician, astronomer, and Shi'ite politician of the 
period of the Mongol invasion on the Assassins and the Caliphate, was born 
at Tus in 597/1201. After receiving early education from his father and 
Muhammad b. Hasan, he studied Fiqh, Usui, Hihmdh and Kaldm especially 
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the Jsbdrdt of ibn Sina, from Mabdar Fand abDin Damad, and mathematics 
from Mubammad Hasib, at Nighapur. He then went to Baghdad, where he 
studied medicine and philosophy from Qutb al-lMn, mathematics from Kam£l 
al-Din b. Yunus, and Fiqh and from Salim b.^BadrSn.^ 

'fusi began his career as an astrologer to Nasir abDIn *Abd al-Rabim, the 
Governor of the IsmS'ilite mountain fortress of Quhistan dining the reign 
of ^Ala al-Din Mubammad (61S-652/1221-1255), the seventh Grand Master 
(Khudatuand) of Alamut. His ‘‘correspondence*** with the rmzlr of the last 
‘Abbasid Caliph, al-Musta‘sim (640-656/1242—1258) of Baghdad, was, however, 
intercepted by his employers, and he was removed to Alamut imder close 
supervision, although he enjoyed there every facility to continue his studies. 
In 654/1256, he “played”* the last Assassin ruler Rukn al-Din Khurshah into 
the hands of Hulagu and then accompanied the latter as his trusted adviser 
to the conquest of Baghdad in 667/1258.* 

B 

THE MARAGHAH OBSERVATORY 

Tusl’s chief claim to fame rests on his persuading Hulagu to found the 
celebrated observatory (rasad Manah) at Mar&gbah. Adbarbaijan, in 657/1259, 
which was equipped with the best instruments, “some of them constructed for 
the first time.’** Here he compiled the astronomical tables, called aU 
Ilk^niy which “became popular throughout Ada, even in China.*** Besides 
being dedicated to the advancement of astronomy and mathematics in the 
late seventh/thirteenth century, this observatory was important in three 
other ways. It was the first observatory the recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure of which was met out of endowments, thus opening the door for 
the financing of future observatories.’ Secondly, just as ibn Tufail (d. 581/1185) 
turned the Court of Caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min into an enviable intellectual galaxy 
that promoted the cause of knowledge and wisdom in the West, Jud made 
the Maraghah observatory a “splendid assembly”* of the men of knowledge 
and learning by making “^>ecial arrangements*** fot the teaching of philo- 

^ Zcund’s article on Tusi in HUOl, November 1956, Karachi. 

• Ivanow, Ta^wwurlUy.^, xxv, 

• Encydopaedia of Idam, Vol. IV, p. 930. 

^ After passing into the service of Hulagu, Tud, in the preface to S^j (d'll&lni, 
referred to his connection with the I8m&*llite6 as "casual” (Ivanow, op. ci^., p. xxv) 
and also "rescinded” the dedication of AHiAq-i E&firi to Na^r d-Dlh ‘Abd al- 
Rabim, his l8m&‘iiite patron at Quhist&n (Browne, Liiewy History of’Ptrna, 
Vol. II. p. 466). 

• Encyclopaedia of Ida/mj VoL IV, 981. 

• P. K. Hitti, Hietory of Arabs, p, 378, 

^ Aidin Sayili's article in Yddndmeh-i Teheran TJniverdly, Teheran, 1967, 

p. 61. 

• Hukama'd Iddm, Vol. II, p. 266. 

• Ysdndmeh-i p. 66. 
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sophical sciences, besides mathematics and astronom>, and by dedicating the 
income of endowments to stipends. Thirdly, annexed to the observatory, there 
was a huge library in which were stored the incorruptible treasures of knowledge 
looted by the Mongols and Tartars during their invasions on Iraq, Baghdad. 
Syria, and other territories. According to ibn Shakir, the library contained 
more than lour hundred thousand volumes.^® 

Tuai retained his influential position under Ab&qa, Hulagu's successor, 
uninterrupted tmtil his death in 672/1274. 

C 

WORKS 

In an age of widespread political devastation followed by intellectual 
decline, Hulfigu^s patronage to Tusi is of singular importance in the history 
of Muslim thought. The revival and promotion of philosophical sciences in the 
late seventh/thirteenth century centred round Tusi’s personality. To the 
Persians, he was known as “the teacher of (iLstdd cU-basbar). Bar- 

Hebraeus regarded him as “a man of vast learning in all the branches of 
philosophy.”^* To Ivanow, he appears an “encyclopedist,”** and Afn^ thinks 
him to be “the most competent. .. commentator of Avicenna in Persia.”** 
One also cannot help being impressed by the “remarkable industry” displayed 
by him in “editing and improving”** the translations made by Th&bit bin 
Qurrah, Qusta bin Luqa, and Ish^q bin Qunain of Greek mathematicians 
and astronomers. Brockelmann has enumerated fifty-nine of his extant works,** 
but Ivanow attributes “something like one hundred and fifty works”** to 
him. The list given by Mudarris Ridwi runs to one hundred and thirteen 
titles, excluding twenty-one the attribution of wluch to Tusi is doubtful.** 

Himself an accomplished scholar rather than a creative mind, position 
is mainly that of a revivalist and his works are largely eclectical in character. 
But even as a revivalist and eclectic, he is not lacking in originality, at least 
in the presentation of his material. His versatility is indeed astonishing. His 
manifold and varied inter^ts extend to philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, medicine, mineralogy, music, history, literature, and dogmatics. His 
important philosophical works are listed below. 

*• Browne, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 485. 

** A$ds ai^lgtibdsy p. YB. 

** Browne, op. ci^,, Vol. Ill, p. 18. 

** Ivanow, op. cU., p, Ixv. 

Afn&n, Avicenna, p. 244. 

** Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IV, p. 981. 

Oeschichte der arabischen Litteratur. Suppl.^ Vol. 1, pp. 670-76. 

Ivanow, op, cit,, p. xxvi. 

Asds, pp. YJ-YH. 
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1. Asds al-Iqiibds (logic), 1947. 

2. Mantiq ahTajrldy (logic). 

3. Ta'dtl al-Mi'ydr (logic). 

4. Tajrld al-*AqaHd (dogmatics), Teheran, 1926. 

5. Qawd'id al-^Aqd'id (dogmatics), Teheran, 1926. 

6. Risdleh-i Viiqddat (dogmatics). 

. 7. Akhldq-i Ndsiri (ethics). 

8. Ausdf al-Ashraf (Sufi ethics) 

9. Risdleh dar Ithhdt-i Wdjib (metaphysics). 

10. Itkbdt-i Jaukar al-Mufdriq (metaphysics). 

11 Risdleh dar Wujud'i Jauhar-i Mujarrad (metaphysics). 

12. Risdleh dar lthl)dl4 'Aql-i Fa^^dl (metaphysics). 

13. Risdleh ^rurat-i Marg (metaphysics). 

14. Risdleh Sudur Kathrat az Wahdat (metaphysics). 

15. Risdleh 'llal wa MaHuldt (metaphysics). 

16. Fusul (metaphysics), Teheran, 1956. 

17. Tasatowurdl (metaphysics), Bombay, 1950. 

18. Talkhis al-Muhassal, Cairo, 1323/1905. 

19. Hall’i Mu^hildt al-Ishdrdt, Lucknow, 1293/1876. 

D 

A^LAQ-I na§iri 

Nothing can be farther from truth than the assertion that AkMdq4 Ndsiri 
of Tusi is a mere “translation”^® of Tak^Mb al AM^dq of ibn Miskawaih. The 
author was undoubtedly commissioned by Nasir al-Pin ‘Abd ai-Bahim, the 
lama^ilite Governor of Quhistan, to translate the Kitdb al-Tahdrat (Tahiti 
al-Akhldq) from Arabic into Persian, but he did not accept the suggestion 
for fear of “distorting and disfiguring the original.”*® Besides, ibn Miskawaih’s 
effort is confined to the description of moral discipline; the domestic and 
political disciplines are altogether missing in his work. These, according to 
Tusi, are equally important aspects of “practical philosophy” and, therefore, 
are not to be ignored. With this in mind, Tusi compiled Aj^Aq-i Ndsiri on 
the following pattern. 

With regard to content, the part on moral philosophy is a “summary”*^ and 
not a translation of Kitdb al~Tahdrat, but the form, the arrangement of topics, 
and the classification of subjects is Tusi’s own, which apparently give an air of 
originality to it. 

For the parts on domestic and political philosophy, Tusi is greatly indebted 
to ibn Sina** and Farabi,*® and yet the mere addition of these two parts which 

** Encyclopaedia of Islam^ Vol. I, p. 933. 

Af^dq-i Ndsiri, p. 5. 

« Ibid,, p. 6. 

” Ibid,, p. 14i5. 

Ibid,, p. 175. 
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completed practical philosophy (hikmat-i ^amali) in all its details, if not any¬ 
thing else, justifies Tusi’s claim that Ak^dq-i Ndsiri was written “not on the 
style of imitation nr in the spirit of translation, but as an original venture.”*^ 

E 

ETHICS 

Following ibn Miskawaih, Tusi regards ultimate happiness (sa'ddat-i qusiva) 
as the chief moral end, which is determined by the place and position of man 
in the cosmic evolution, and realized through his amenability to discipline 
and obedience. The concept of ultimate happiness is intrinsically different 
from the Aristotelian idea of happiness which is devoid of the “celestial 
element”^# and also has no reference to the cosmic position of man. The 
Platonic virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice (derived from 
the trinity of the soul—reason, ire, and desire) and their differentiation into 
seven, eleven, twelve, and nineteen species respectively, given by ibn Miskawaih 
figure prominently in Tusi^s ethics, the only difference being that he reduced 
the last nineteen to twelve. But following Aristotle’s distinction in the soul of 
theoretical reason, practical reason, ire, and desire, and, unlike ibn Miskawaih, 
he deduces justice from the culture of practical reason®* without disclaiming 
the Platonic view of the proper and harmonious functioning of the triple 
powers of the soul. Unlike Aristotle and like ibn Miskawaih, he ranks benevo¬ 
lence®^ (tafaddtU) higher than justice, and love (mal^abbdh) as a natural source 
of unity, higher than benevolence. 

Aristotle conceived of vice as an extreme ol virtue either on the side of 
excess or defect. To Galen, vice was a malady of the soul. The Qur’an, after 
enunciating the general ethical principles of moderation,®* defines vice as a 
disease of the heart.®® Ibn Miskawaih, after enumerating the eight generic 
vices of astuteness and stupidity (mfdh and bak^iat), rashness and cowardice 
(takaiDwuT and jubun ), indulgence and abstention (^liarr^hdt and k^mud ), 
tyranny and sufferance (jaur and Tnah&nai), on the Aristotelian pattern, 
describes at length the causes and cures of fear and sorrow. Ibn Miskawaih 
does not make it clear whether fear and sorrow constitute the excess or defi¬ 
ciency of ire and desire. This problem is taken up by Tusi, and he finds out 
a solution for it, befitting his ingenuity. Disease is the deviation of the soul 
from equipoise (Vtidal), Aristotle and following him ibn Miskawaih had 


** Ibid., p. 6. 

/feid., p. 44. 

« im., p. 61. 

Aristotle regards “prodigality” as the extreme of liberality on the side of 
excess, and hence a positive vice, although it is for Him sign of meanness, but 
only of folly” {Nichmruichean Ethics, p, J05). 

« Qur’an, u, 190; V, 2. 

*• Ibid,, i. 2. 
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thought of this deviation in terms of quantity (kammlyycU) and, therefore, 
the excess (if rat) and defect (tafrit ^ of a state were for them the only two 
causes of moral diseases. Tusi for the first time propounded the view that the 
deviation is not only quantitative but also qualitative, and to this new type 
of deviation he gave the name of perversion^® (radd^at). Consequently, a 
moral disease may have one of the three causes:—(1) excess, (2) defect, or 
(3) perversion of reason, ire, or desire. This explains adequately that fear 
constitutes the perversion of ire, and sorrow, the perversion of desire. 

Equipped with the theory of triple causation of the maladies of the soul, 
Tusi classifies the fatal diseases of the theoretical reason into perplexity 
(hairat^, simple ignorance (jahl-i basU), and compound ignorance (jaM’i 
mur^kkab), constituting its excessj^ficiency, and perversion—a classification 
which cannot be traced to ibn Miskawaih. 

Perplexity is caused by the inability of the soul to distinguish truth from 
falsehood due to the conflicting evidence and confusing arguments for and 
against a controversial issue. As a cure of perplexity, Tusi suggests that a 
perplexed man should, in the first instance, be made to realize that composition 
and division, affirmation and denial, i.e., the contraries, being mutually 
exclusive, cannot exist in one and the same thing at the same time, so that he 
may be convinced that if a proposition is true, it cannot be false, and if it is 
false, it cannot be true. After his assimilating this self-evident principle, he 
may be taught the rules of syllogism to facilitate the detection of fallacies in 
the arguments. 

Simple ignorance consists in a man’s lack of knowledge on a subject without 
his presuming that he knows it. Such ignorance is a precedent condition 
for acquiring knowledge, but it is fatal to be contented with it. The disease 
may be cured by bringing home to the patient the fact that intellection and 
not physical appearance entitles a man to the designation of man, and that 
an ignorant man is no better than a brute; rather he is worse than that, for 
the latter can be excused for its absence of reason, he cannot. 

Compound ignorance is a man’s lack of knowledge on a subject coupled 
with his presumption that he knows it. In spite of ignorance he does not know 
that he is ignorant. According to Tusi, it is almost an incurable disease, but 
devotion to mathematics may perhaps reduce it to simple ignorance. 

Tusi regards anger (ghad^)^ cowardice (jvbun), and fear (kkauf) as the 
three prominent diseases of ire (quxvwat-i difd*) on the side of excess, deficiency, 
and perversion, respectively. In his analysis of fear, especially the fear of death, 
and in his elaboration of the seven concomitants and ten causes of anger, he 
follows ibn Miskawaih. 

Similarly, excess of appetite (ifrdt-i ^ahivat) is caused by the excess of 
desire, while levity (batdlat) results from its deficiency, and sorrow (huzn) and 
jealousy (kasad) constitute the perversion of this power. He defines jealousy 


Akklaq-i Ndfiri, p. 114. 
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as Oil' ' .1 reverse in the fortune of another, without longing to possess 

a similar fortune for oneself. Following* Ghazali. he also distinguishes between 
envy®^ (giibtat) and jealousy, by defining the former as a longing to have 
the fortune similar to the one possessed by another without wishing any 
reverse to him. Jealousy consumes virtue as fire consumes fuel, but envy 
is commendable, if directed to the acquisition of virtues, and condemnable 
if directed to lust for worldly pleasures. 

Tusi regards society as the normal background of moral life, for man is by 
nature a social being, and his perfection consists in evincing this characteristic 
of sociability towards his fellow-beings. Love and friendship, therefore, con¬ 
stitute the vital principles of his moral theory—a theory in which apparently 
there is no place for the retired and secluded life of an ascetic. In a later work, 
Ati^f al-As^rafy however, he approvingly writes of asceticism as a stage in 
mystical life. He claims no mystic experience and makes it clear in the preface 
that his effort is a purely intellectual appreciation and rational formulation 
of the mystic tradition.®® Though not a mystic, he is an advocate of a rational 
treatment of mysticism. He classifies it into six progressive stages, each stage, 
excepting the last, having six moral states of its own. 

The first stage is that of the preparation for the mystic journey (avluk)^ the 
necessary requirements of which are faith in God (imdn)^ constancy in the 
faith firmness of intention fniyyat), truthfulness (sidq)^ contempla¬ 

tion of God (andbcU)f and sincerity (Mkidus). 

The second stage consists of the renunciation of the worldly connections 
whi<^ obstruct the mystic path. There are six essentials of this stage and 
these are repentance over sins (tavhdh), asceticism of the will (zukd), indiffer¬ 
ence to wealth (faqr), rigorous practices to subdue irrational desires (riyaA^)^ 
calculation of virtues and vices (mujiarabai)^ harmony between actions and 
intentions (murdgabat), and piety (taquxi). 

The third stage of the mystic journey is marked by aloofness (MkcUioat), 
contemplation (tafakkur), fear and sorrow (M^uf and kuzn)^ Yio^ (Tija*)^ 
endurance (9(Abr), and gratitude to God (^ukr). 

The fourth stage covers the experiences of the traveller (sdlik) before 
reaching the final goal. They are devotion to God (irddat), eagerness in de¬ 
votion (sbavq), love of God (ma^abbah)^ knowledge of God (fna'rijat), un- 
shakeable faith in God (yaqin), and tranquillity of the soul (sukun). 

The fifth stage consists of resignation to God (tatoakhd), obedience (ridd^), 
submission to the divine will (tasUm), certitude about the oneness of God 
(taufjdd), effort for union with God and absorption in God (ittiMd). 

In the sixth stage the process of the absorption in God reaches its culmination 
and the traveller is ultimately lost (fana") into the oneness of God. 


laazaii, Ihy&\ Vol. Ill, Chap. III. 
** Au9df al.-A^dti p. 1. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

Acknowledging his debt to ibn Sina,*® Tusi defines home (mamil) as a 
particular relationship existing between husband and wife, parents and 
children, master and servant^ and wealth and its possessor. The aim of do¬ 
mestic science {tadhlr-i manzil) u to evolve an efBcient system of discipline, 
conducive to the physical, social, and mental welfare of this primary group, 
with father as its controlling head. The father^s function is to maintain and 
restore the equipoise of the family, having in view the particular dispositions 
of the constituents and the dictates of expediency in general. 

Wealth is necessary for achieving the basic ends of self-preservation and 
race-preservation. For its acquisition, Tusi recommends the adoption of noble 
professions and the achievement of perfection in them, without ever giving 
ivay to inequity, infamy, and meanness. Hair-dressing and filth-clearing are, 
no doubt, mean and repulsive professions, but they are warranted on the 
ground of social expediency. 

Tusi regards the saving of wealth as an act of prudence, provided it is not 
prompted by greed or miserliness, and does not cause hardship to the consti¬ 
tuents of the home or involve the risk of one’s integrity and prestige in society. 
In matters of expenditure, he stands for moderation in general. Nothing 
should be spent which may smack of extravagance, display, miscalculation 
or stinginess. 

Not gratification of lust, but procreation and protection of property are the 
basic aims of marriage. Intelligence, integrity, chastity, modesty, shrewdness, 
tenderness of the heart, and, above all, obedience to husband are the qualities 
which ought to be sought in a wife. It is good if she is further graced with 
the qualities of noble birth, wealth, and beauty, but these are absolutely 
undesirable if not accompanied with intelligence, modesty and chastity. Ad¬ 
ministrative expediency requires that the husband should be awe-inspiring. He 
may be benevolent and magnanimous to his wife, but in the wider interests 
of the home, he should avoid excessive affection, keep her in seclusion, and 
should not confide secrets or discuss important matters with her. Polygamy 
is undesirable because it invariably upsets the whole domestic organization 
Women are feeble-minded by nature and psychologically jealous of another 
partner in the husband's love and fortune. The concession of polygamy is 
reluctantly given by 'fuBi to kings because they are in a position to command 
unconditional obedience, but even for them it is desirable to avoid it as an 
act of prudence. Man is to the home as heart is to the body, and as one heart 
cannot give sustenance to two bodies, so one man cannot manage two homes 
So great is the sanctity of home in Tusi's eyes that he even advises people to 
remain unmarried if they are unfit to enforce family equilibrium. 

** Ndfiri, p. 146. The treatise referred to by Tusi is KitSb al‘Siyd«af 

ed. Ma‘luf, Beirut, 1911. 
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On the discipline of children, Tusi, following ibn Miskawaih,^ begins with 
the inculcation of good morals through praise, reward, and benevolent censure. 
He is not in favour of frequent reproof and open censure; the former increases 
the temptation, and the latter leads to audacity. After bringing home to 
them the rules regarding dining, dressing, conversation, behaviour, and the 
manner of moving in society, the children should be trained for a particular 
profession of their own liking. The daughters should be specifically trained 
to become good wives and mothers in the domestic set-up. 

Tusi closes the discussion with the greatest emphasis on the observance of 
parental rights, as enjoined by Islam. PsychologicaUy speaking, children 
realize the rights of the father only after attaining the age of discrimination, 
but those of the mother are evident from the very start of life. From this 
Tusi concludes that paternal rights are largely mental, while maternal ones 
are largely physical in character. Thus, to the father one owes unselfish devo¬ 
tion, veneration, obedience, praise, etc., and to the mother, the provision of 
food, clothes, and other physical comforts. 

Lastly, servants are to home as hands and legs are to man. Tusi recommends 
that they should be treated benevolently, so that they may be inspired to 
identify their interests with those of their master. The underlying idea is that 
they should serve out of love, regard, and hope, and not out of necessity 
compulsion, and fear, which affect adversely the interests of the home. 

To sum up: Home for Tiisi is the centre of domestic life. Income, saving, 
expenditure, and the discipline of wife, children, and servants, all revolve 
round the general welfare of the family group as a whole. 

G 

POLITICS 

Farabi’s Siydaat al-Madtnah and Ara' Ahl al~Madtnat al-Fadildk form the 
first attempt towards the philosophical formulation of a political theory in the 
Muslim world. He used Him al-Tnadani both in the sense of the civic science and 
the science of government. Following him, Tusi has also used siydscU-i mvdun in 
both of these senses. In fact, his treatment of the need for civic society (tamad- 
dun) and the types of social groups and cities is largely derived from Farabi’s 
views on the subject.®® 

Man is by nature a social being. To substantiate his position, ’Jusi refers to 
insdUf the Arabic word for man, which literally means to be gregarious or 
associating. Since this natural sociabOity®® (uns-i tabaH) is characteristically 


Tahdhib al-Akhloq, pp. 46-54. 

Ard' Ahl al-Madinat al-Fddilah, pp. 53-85; Siy&sat al-Madanlyyah^ pp. 1-76. 
Compare this theory of natural sociability with Hobbes* view of man as 
“solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and shdrt” (Roger, Students' History of Philosophy, 
p. 245). 
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human, it follows that the perfection of man consists in evincing this character¬ 
istic fully towards his fellow-beings. Civilization is another name for this 
perfection. It is for this reason that Islam has emphasized the superiority 
of congregational prayers over those oflFered in isolation. 

The word tamaddun is derived from maMrtak (city) which means living 
together of men belonging to different professions for the purpose of helping 
one another in their needs. Since no man is self-sufficient, everyone is in need 
of help and co-operation from others. Wants differ from man to man and 
the same is true of the motives which induce one to co-operation. Some seek 
co-operation for the sake of pleasure; others are prompted by* the consideration 
of profit; and still others aim at goodness or virtue. This diversity in the causes 
of co-operation leads to conflict of interests resulting in aggression and in¬ 
justice. Thus arises the need for government to keep everyone content with 
his rightful lot without infringing the legitimate rights of others. Administra¬ 
tion of justice, therefore, is the chief function of a government, which should 
be headed by a just king, who is the second arbitrator, the first being the 
divine Law. He can exercise royal discretion in minor details according to the 
exigencies of time and occasion, but this too should conform to the general 
principles of the divine Law. Such a king, Tusi concludes, is the vicegerent 
of God upon earth, and the physician of the world temper. 

As to the qualities of this monarch, he should be graced with the nobility of 
birth, loftiness of purpose, sobriety of judgment, firmness of determination, 
endurance of hardship, large-heartedness, and righteous friends. His first and 
foremost duty is to consolidate the State by creating affection among its 
Mends and disaffection among its enemies, and by promoting unity among 
the savants, warriors, agriculttirists, and business men—the four constituents 
of the State. 

Tusi then proceeds to lay down the principles of war ethics for the guidance 
of rulers. The enemy should never be taken lightly, however lowly he might be, 
but at the same time war should be avoided at all costs, even through diplo¬ 
matic tricks, without resorting to perfidy.” But if the conflict becomes 
inevitable, offensive shoxild be taken only in the name of God and that too 
with the unanimous approval of the army. The army should be led by a man 
of dashing spirit, sound judgment, and experience in warfare. Tusi particularly 
emphasizes the maintenance of an efficient secret service to have vigilance 
over the movements of the enemy. Again, diplomacy demands that the enemy 
should, as far as possible, be taken prisoner rather than killed, and there 
should be no killing after the final victory, for clemency is more befitting 
a king than vengeance. In the case of a defensive stand, the enemy should be 
overtaken by ambush or surprise attack, provided the position is strong 
enough; otherwise no time should be lost in digging trenches btiilding 

Compare it with Machiavellian ethics of “force and fraud.’ “A uler will 
perish if he is always good. He must be as cunning as a fox and as fierce as a lion” 
(Bertrend Russell, A History of Western PhUosopky, p. 528). 
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fortresses, and even in negotiating for peace by offering wealth and using 
diplomatic devices. 

Tusi, being the wazxr of Hulagu, was well aware of the degeneration of 
monarchy into absolute despotism, and, therefore, advised the attendants 
upon kings to avoid seeking close contact with them, for being in their company 
is in no way better than associating with fire. No office is more perilous than 
that of a minister to a king, and the minister has no greater safeguard against 
the jealousies of the Court and the vagaries of the royal mood than his trust¬ 
worthiness. The minister should guard jealously the secrets confided to him, 
and should not be inquisitive about what is withheld from him. Tusi was held 
in great esteem by the Mongol chief, yet he agrees with ibn Muqna‘, that the 
closer one may be to the king, the greater should he show his respect to him, 
so much so that if the king calls him ‘‘brother,” he should address him as 
“lord.” 


H 

SOURCE OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

According to Tusi, the Qur’anic injunctions relate to man as an individual, 
as a member of a family, and as an inhabitant of a city or State.^ This three¬ 
fold division is evidently suggestive of the classification of practical philosophy 
into ethics, domestics, and politics by Muslim thinkers. The same is true of the 
content of these sciences; but it is no less true that later on these disciplines 
were considerably broadened under the influence of Plato and Aristotle. 
Shushtery’s remark that “ethics was the only subject in which the East did 
not imitate the West,” and that “the only influence which the West could 
bring to bear upon the East in connection with this subject, was the method 
of scientific treatment,”*® is more true of domestics and politics, where Greek 
influence is least traceable, than of ethics proper. 

I 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Instead of proving the existence of the soul, Tusi starts with the assumption 
that it is a self-evident reality and as such it needs no proof. Nor is it capable 
of being proved. In a case like this, reasoning out of one’s own existence is 
a logical impossibility and absurdity, for an argument presupposes an argu- 
mentator and a subject for argument, but in this case both are the same, viz., 
the soul. 

Nature of the Soul .—The soul is a simple, immaterial substance which 
perceives by itself. It controls the body through the muscles and sense-organs, 

NOfiri^ p. 10. 

Outlines of Islamic Culture, Vol. II, p. 441. 
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but is itself beyond the perception of the bodily instruments. After reproducing 
ibn Miskawaih^s arguments for the incorporeality of the soul from its indivisi¬ 
bility, its power of assuming fresh forms without losing the previous ones, its 
conceiving opposite forms at one and the same time, and its correcting sense- 
illusions,^® 'pusi adds two of his own arguments. Judgments of logic, physics, 
mathematics, theology, etc., all exist in one soul without intermingling, and 
can be recalled with characteristic clarity, which is not possible in a material 
substance; therefore, soul is an immaterial substance. Again, physical accom¬ 
modation is limited and finite, so that a hundred persons* cannot be accom¬ 
modated at a place meant for fifty people, but this is not true of the soul. 
It has, 80 to say, sufficient capacity to accommodate all the ideas and concepts 
of the objects it knows, with plenty of room for fresh acquisition.*^ This too 
proves that the soul is a simple, immaterial substance. 

In the common expression “My head, my ear, my eye,” the w'ord “my”*^ 
indicates the individuality (huvnyyak) of the soul, which possesses these 
organs, and not its incoiporeaKty. The soul does require a body as a means 
to its perfection, but it is not what it is because of its having a body. 

FacnUies of the Soul. —^To the vegetative, animal, and human soul of his 
predecessors, ffisi adds an imaginative soul which occupies an intermediate 
position between the animal and the hmnan soul. The human soul is charac¬ 
terized with intellect (nufq) which receives knowledge from the first intellect. 
The intellect is of two kinds, theoretical and practical, as conceived by Aristotle. 
Following Kindi, T^i considers the theoretical intellect to be a potentiality, 
the realization of which involves foiur stages, viz., the material intellect ('aql-i 
hayiUdni)f the angelic intellect (*aql4 malaki), the active intellect (‘aql~i 
bi and the acquired intellect (^aql4 musiafdd). It is at the stage of the 

acqoired intellect that every conceptual form potentially contained in the 
soul becomes apparent to it, like the face of a man reflected in a mirror held 
before him. The practical intellect, on the other hand, is concerned with 
volimtary and purposive action. Its potentialities are, therefore, realized 
through moral, domestic, and political action. 

The imaginative soul is concerned with sensuous perceptions, on the one 
hand, and with rational abstractions, on the other, so that if it is united with 
the animal soul, it becomes dependent upon it, and decays with it. But if it 
is associated with the human soul, it becomes independent of the bodily 
organs, and shares the happiness or misery of the soul with its immortality. 
After the separation of the soul from the body, a trace of imagination remains 


Tc^nQib cU-A^klq, pp. 3-7. 

** Tofawwurdt, p. 26. 

** Every body belongs to a soul, €K!cording to this argument. In modem times, 
William James too has used the same €Lrgument to prove that every thought 
belongs to a/mind. ‘Tt seems as if the elementary psychic facts were not thought, 
this thought or that thought, but my thought, every thought being owned.” 
W. James, Psychology (Briefer Course), p. 153. 
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in its form, and the punishment and reward of the human soul depend upon 
this trace (hai'at) of what the imaginative soul knew or did in this world. 

The sensitive and calculative imagination of Aristotle apparently constitutes 
the structure of Tusi’s imaginative soul, but his bringing the imaginative soul 
into relation mth an elaborate theory of punishment and reward in the 
hereafter is his own. 

As a matter of ‘tradition handed down from ibn Sina and Ghazali.^'* Tusi 
believes in the localization of functions in the brain. He has located common 
sense (hiss-i mushtarak) in the first ventricle of the brain, perception (mu-saw- 
wirah) in the beginning of the first part of the second ventricle, imagination, 
in the fore part of the third ventricle, and memory in the rear part of the 
brain. 



METAPHYSICS 

According to Tusi, metaphysics proper consists of two parts, the science of 
divinity ('ihn4 Ildhi) and the first philosophy (falsajah-i ula). The knowledge 
of God, intellects, and souls constitutes the science of divinity, and the know¬ 
ledge of the universe and the universals constitutes the first philosophy. The 
knowledge of the categories of unity and plurality, necessity and contingency, 
essence and existence, eternity and transitoriness also forms part of the latter. 
Among the accessories (furu') of metaphysics fall the knowledge of pro- 
phethood (nubuivwat ), spiritual leadership (imdmat ), and the Day of Judgment 
(qiydmat). The range of the subject itself suggests that metaphysics is “of 
the essence of Islamic philosophy and the realm of its chief contribution 
to the history of ideas. 

God .—After denying the logical possibility of atheism and of an ultimate 
duality, Tusi, unlike Farabi, ibn Miskawaih, and ibn Sina, argues that logic 
and metaphysics miserably fall short of proving the existence of God on 
rational grounds, God being the ultimate cause of all proofs, and, therefore, 
the foundation of ail logic and metaphysics, is Himself independent of logical 
proof. Like the fundamental laws of formal logic, He neither requires nor 
lends Himself to proof. He is an a 'priori, fundamental, necessary, and self- 
evident principle of cosmic logic, and His existence is to be assumed and 
postulated rather than proved. From the study of moral life as well, he arrives 
at a similar conclusion and, like Kant in modem times, regards the existence 
of God as a fundamental postulate of ethics. 

Tasawnmrat, p. 23. 

** Ghazali has located retention (h^fizak) in the first ventricle (tajwlf) of the 
fore part of tlie brain, imagination (wahmiyyah) in the middle ventricle of the 
brain, thought (tajakkur) in the middle of the brain, and recollection (tadhakkur) 
in the rear verticle of the brain. {Mizdn oL-^Amaly p. 2o.) 

Afnan^ op. cit.y p. 106. 
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Tusi further argues that proof implies perfect comprehension of the thing 
to be proved, and since it is impossible for the finite man to comprehend God 
in His entirety, it is impossible for him to prove His existence.^® 

Creatio ex nihilo.—Whether the world is eternal (qadim) or was created by 
God ex nihilo (t^ith), is one of the most vexing problems of Muslim philosophy. 
Aristotle advocated the eternity of the world, attributing its motion to the 
creation of God, the Prime Mover, fbn Miskawaih agreed with Aristotle in 
regarding God as the creator of motion but, unlike him, reasoned out that the 
world, both in its form and matter, was created by God ex nihilo. Tusi in his 
Tosawwnrdt (written during the period of Isina‘ilite patronage) effects a 
half-hearted reconciliation between Aristotle and ibn Miskawaih. He begins 
by criticizing the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. The view that there was a time 
when the world did not exist and then God created it out of nothing, obviously 
impUes that God was not a creator before the creation of the world or His 
creative power was still a potentiality which was actualized later, and this is 
a downright denial of His eternal creativity. Logically, therefore, God was 
always a creator which implied the existence of creation or world with Him. 
The world, in other words, is co-etmial with God. Here Tusi closes the discus¬ 
sion abruptly with the remark that the world is eternal by the power of God 
who perfects it, but in its own right and power, it is created (mukdath). 

In a later work, Fii^iU (his famous and much commented metaphysical 
treatise), Tusi abandons the above position altogether and supports the 
orthodox doctrine of creatio ex nihilo^ without any reservation. Classifying 
Being into the necessary and the possible, he argues that the possible depends 
for its existence on the necessary; and since it exists by other than itself, it 
cannot be assumed in a state of existence, for the creation of the existent is 
impossible and absurd. And that which is not in existence is non-existent, 
and so the Necessary Being creates the possible out of nothing. Such a process 
is called creation and the existent, the created (mukdatk). 

Similarly, in Taeawwurdt, Tusi agrees with ibn Sina that from one nothing 
can proceed except one, and following this principle explains the eananation 
(svdur) of the world from the Necessary Being after the Neo-Platonic fashion. 
Jxl ' Risdhh-i *Aql, Risdleh-i ^Jlal wa Ma^lulat, and Sharh-i Ish^rat too, he 
supports, both logically and mathematically, pluralization in the creative 
process taken as a whole. But in later works, Qaivd^id al-'AqdHd, Tajrtd 
al-^Aqd'id, and Fusvl, he evidently attacks and blows up the very foundation 
of this principle, once held so dearly by him. The reflection of the first intellect 
is said to have created the intellect, soul, and body of the first sphere. This 
position, he now points out, obviously implies plurality in what is created by 
the first intellect, which goes against the principle that from one nothing can 
proceed except one. As to the source of plrirality, he further argues that it 
exists either by the authority of God or without His authority. If it exists by 

** Tasaiovjurdt, p. 8. 
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the authority of God, then there is no doubt that it has come from God. If, on 
the other hand, it exists without the authority of God, that would mean the 
setting up of another god besides God.*’ 

Again, in Tasavnvurdi, Tusi holds the view that God’s reflection is equivalent 
to creation and is the outcome of His self-conscious necessity. But in FustU, 
he abandons this position as well. He now regards God as a free creator and 
blows up the theory of creation out of necessity. If €rod creates out of 
necessity, he argues, His actions should spring out of His essence. Thus, if a 
part of the world becomes non-existent, the essence of God should also pass 
into nothingness; for the cause of its non-existence is conditioned by the 
non-existence of a part of its cause, the non-existence of which is further deter¬ 
mined by the non-existence of the other parts of its cause and so on. And since 
all existents depend for their existence on the necessity of God, their non¬ 
existence ultimately leads to the non-existence of God Himself.*® 

K 

PROPHETHOOD 

After establishing freedom of the will and resurrection of the body, 'fusi 
proceeds to establish the necessity of prophethood and spiritual leadership. 
Conflict of interests coupled with individual liberty results in the disintegration 
of social life, and this necessitates a divine Code from Grod for the regulation 
of human affairs. But God Himself is beyond all sensory apprehension; there¬ 
fore, He sends prophets for the guidance of peoples. This, in turn, makes 
necessary the institution of spiritual leadership after the prophets to enforce 
the divine Code. 


L 

GOOD AND EVIL 

Good and evil are found mixed up in this world. The obtrusiveness of evil is 
inconsistent with the benevolence of God. To avoid this difficulty, Zoroastrians 
attributed light and good to Yazdan and darkness and evil to Ahriman. 
But the existence of two equal and independent principles itself involves a 
metaphysical inconsistency. Rejecting the view on this ground, Tusi explains 
away the reality and objectivity of evil with the enthusiasm of ibn Sina, his 
spiritual progenitor. 

According to Tusi, the good proceeds from God and the evil springs up as 
an accident (^ard) in its way. The good, for instance, is a grain of wheat 
thrown into the soil and watered, so that it grows into a plant and yields a 
rich crop. The evil is like the foam which appears on the surface of the water. 
The foam evidently comes from the water-courses and not from the water 

p. 18 . 

Ibid,, pp. 16-18. 
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itself. Thus, there is no evil principle in the world, but as an accident it is a 
necessary concomitant or by-product of matter. 

In the human world, evil is occasioned by an error of judgment or through 
a misuse of the divine gift of free-will. God by Himself aims at universal good, 
but the veils of the senses, imagination, fancy, and thought hang before our 
sight and cloud the mental vision. Thus, prudence fails to foresee the conse¬ 
quences of actions, resulting in wrong choice, which in turn begets evil. 

Again, our judgment of evil is always relative and metaphorical, that is, it 
is always with reference to something. When, for instance, fire burns a poor 
man’s cottage or flood sweeps away a village, a verdict of evil is invariably 
passed on fire and water. But in reality there is nothing evil in fire or water; 
rather their absence would constitute an absolute evil in comparison to the 
partial evil occasionally caused by their presence. 

Lastly, evil is the outcome of iterance, or the result of some physical 
disability, or the lack of something which provides for the good. The absence 
of day is night, the lack of wealth is poverty, and the absence of good is evil. 
In essence, therefore, evil is the absence of something—a negative, not a 
positive something.^* 

To the question why a flnite sin is dealt with infinite punishment by God, 
^usi replies that it is a mistake to attribute either reward or punishment to 
God. Just as the virtuous, by nature and necessity, deserve eternal bliss 
and happiness, so the vicious by nature and necessity deserve eternal punish¬ 
ment and despair. 


M 

LOGIC 

On logic, his works include Asds al-lqiihdSy Shark-i Mantiq al-Ishirdt, 
Ta‘dU al-Mi'ydfy and Tajrid fi al-Maritiq. The first of these gives a comprehen¬ 
sive and lucid account of the subject in Persian on the lines of ibn Sina’s 
logic in oZ-fifei/d*. 

Tusi regards logic both as a science and as an instrument of science. As a 
science, it aims at the cognition of meanings and that of the quality of the 
meanings cognized; an instrument, it is the key to the understanding of 
different sciences. When knowledge of meanings as well as of the quality of 
meanings becomes so ingrained in the mind that it no longer requires the 
exercise of thought and reflection, the science of logic becomes a useful art 
(§an^at)y freeing the mind from misunderstanding, on one hand, and per- 
olexity, on the other.^® 

Having defined logic, Tusi, like ibn Sina, begins with a brief discussion of 
ihe theoiy’^ of knowledge. All knowledge is either a concept (tasawumr) or a 
udgment (tasd%q)\ the former is acquired through definition and the latter 

Tasawwurdty p. 44. 

Afids al-Iqtibda, p. 5 
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through syllogism. Thus, definition and syllogism are the two instruments 
with which knowledge is acquired. 

Unlike Aristotle, ibn Sina had divided all syllogisms into the copulative 
(iqtirdni) and the exceptive (istilhnd'i). Tusi has followed this division and 
elaborated it in his own way. His logical works are Aristotelian in general 
outline, but he mentions four®^ instead of three syllogistic figures; and the 
source of this fourth figure is found neither in the Organon of Aristotle nor in 
any of the logical works of ibn Sina.®^ 


N 

REVIEW 

Tusi, as we have already seen, owes his ethics to ibn Miskawaih and politics 
to Farabi; but neither of them reaches the depth and the extent of ibn Sina’s 
influence over him. Tusi’s logic, metaphysics, psychology, domestics, and 
dogmatics—all are substantially borrowed from him. Besides, his long though 
casual connection with the Nizari Isma‘ilites also influenced his ethical, 
psychological, and metaphysical speculations. Historically speaking, his 
position is mainly that of a revivalist. But from the standpoint of the history 
of culture, even the re\'ival of the philosophical and scientific tradition, specially 
in an era of political and intellectual decline, though marked by tiresome 
erudition and repetition, is no less important than origination, inasmuch as 
it prepares the ground for the intellectual rebirth of a nation. 
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Chapter XXX 
AL-GHAZALI 

METAPHYSICS 

A 

INTRODUCTION 

Al-Ghazali occupies a position unique in the history of Muslim religious 
and philosophical thought by whatever standard we may judge him: breadth 
of learning, originality, or influence. He has been acclaimed as the Proof of 
Islam (hujjat al-Isldm), the Ornament of Faith (min al-dln) and the Renewer 
of Religion (mujaddid)} Al-Subki (d. 771/1370) went so far in his estimation 
of him as to claim that if there had been a prophet after Muhammad, al- 
Qhazali would have been the man.^ To be sure he gathered in his own person 
all the significant intellectual and religious movements of his time and lived 
over again in the inwardness of his soul the various spiritual phases developed 
by Islam, He was in turn a canon-lawyer and a scholastic, a philosopher and a 
sceptic, a mystic and a theologian, a traditionist and a moralist. His position 
as a theologian of Islam is undoubtedly the most eminent. Through a living 
synthesis of his creative and energetic personality, he revitalized Muslim 
theology and reorientated its values and attitudes. His combination of spiri¬ 
tualization and fundamentalism in Islam had such a marked stamp of lus 
powerful personality that it has continued to be accepted by the community 
since his time. His outlook on philosophy is characterized by a remarkable 
originality which, however, is more critical than constructive. In his works 
on philosophy one is struck by a keen philosophical acumen and penetration 
with which he gives a clear and readable exposition of the views of the 
philosophers, the subtlety and analjd-icity with which he criticizes them, and 
the candour and open-mindedness with which he accepts them whenever he 
finds them to be true. Nothing frightened him nor fascinated him, and through 
an extraordinary independence of mind, he became a veritable challenge to the 

^ For al-Ghazali’s role as a renewer of religion, cf. abu al-Hasan ‘Ali, Tdrikh~i 
Da'wat-u ^Azimat, Azaingarh, 1375/1955, Parti, pp. 111-81 (Urdu); Shibli Nu‘mani, 
al-Gkazdli. Lahore, 1956, pp. 279-352 (Urdu). Cf. also A. W. Zuhuri (Tr. and Comp.), 
Makdtib’i Imam Ghazdli (Letters of Imam Ghazali), Karachi, 1949 (Urdu). See al- 
M^mqiddi, English translation by W. Montgomery Watt in his Faith and Practice of 
al-GkazalL London, 1953, p. 75. All references to at-Munqidh are to this translation 
unless mentioned otherwise. 

2 Al-Subki (Taj ai-Din), Tabaqdt o/- ShdfViyyah al-Kuhra^ Cairo, 1324/1906, 
Vol. IV, p. 101. See also note No. 10, below. 
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philosophies of Aristotle and Plotinus and to their Muslim representatives 
before him, al-Farabi and ibn Sina. The main trends of the religious and 
philosophical thought of al-Ghazali, however, come close to the temper of the 
modern mind. The champions of the modern movement of religious empiricism, 
on the one hand, and that of logical positivism, on the other, paradoxical 
though it may seem, would equally find comfort in his works. The teachings 
of this remarkable figure of Islam pertaining either to religion or philosophy, 
either constructive or critical, cannot, however, be fully understood without 
knowing the story of his life with some measure of detail, for, in his case, 
life and thought were one: rooted in his own personality. Whatever he 
thought and ^vrote came with the living reality of his own experience. 

B 

LIFE3 

Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Ta’us Ahmad 
al-Tusi al-Shafi‘i, generally known simply by his nisbah al-Ghazali.^ was born 
in 450/1058 at Tabaran, one of the two townships of Tus, now in ruins in the 
neighbourhood of modern Meshed in Khurasan. 

Al-Ghazali was not the first scholar of distinction in his family: there had 
been another abu Hamid al-fihazali (d. 435/1043), his grand-uncle, who was 
a theologian and jurisconsult of great repute,^ possibly a model which he 
might have set before him in his ambitious youth. But he was early exposed 
to Sufistic influences. His own father was a pious dervish who according to 
al-Subki would not eat anything but what he could earn with his own hands 

® The principal sources for the life of al-Ghazali are his autobiographical al- 
Muriqidh, S. Muctada, Ittihdf al-Sddah^ Cairo, 1311/1893, Vol. I (Introduction) 
pp. 2-53, and al-Subki, op. cit,y Vol. IV, pp. 101-82. For the account of al- 
Ghazali’s life in English, cf. D. B. Macdoland, “Life of al-Ghazzali with Special 
Reference to His Religious Experience,” Journal of the American Oriental Society^ 
Vol.XX, 1899, pp. 71-132 (Important); M. Smith, al-Ghizdli\ The Mystic, London, 
1944, Part I, pp. 9-104; W. H. T. Gairdner, An Account of GkazzdlVa Life and 
Works, Madras, 1919; S. M. Zwemer, A Moslem Seeker after God, London, 1920. 
An account in Urdu can be found in Shibli Nu‘inani, op. cit., pp. 19-73; M. Hanif 
Nadawi, Afkdr-i Ghazdli, Lahore, 1956, Introduction, pp. 3-113; ‘Abd al-Salam 
Nadawi, Hukamd^-i Islam, Azamgarh, 1953, pp. 386-408. 

* Known as A^azel, sometimes as Abuhamet to Medieval Europe. Some of the 
Western scholars even now use Algazel (e.g. Bertrand Russell, History of Western 
Philosophy, London, 1946, p. 477) or its other varients al-Gazal, Algazali, Gazali, 
etc. Whether al-Ghazali should be spelt with double or single “Z” has been a 
matter of long and strong dispute. More general practice both with the contem¬ 
porary Muslim writers and the Orientalists now is to use single “Z”. Cf. Hanif 
Nadawi, op. cit., pp. 3-6; D. B. Macdonald, “The Name Al-Ghazzali.” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1902, pp. 18-22; S.M, Zwemer, op. cit., pp. 63-65, 140-43. 

® Known thereafter as al-Ghazali al-Kablr. He is reported to have taught 
canon-law (Fiqh) to al-Farmadhi, the Sufi guide of our own al-Ghazali: cf. Mac¬ 
donald, “Life of al-Ghazali. . JAOS, p. 126; also al-Subki, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 36. 
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and spend as much time as he could in the company of the divines. Early left 
as an orphan, al-Qhazali was brought up and educated by a pious Sufi friend 
of his father along with his brother who later made a mark as a great mystic. 
While still a boy al-Qhazali began the study of theology and canon-law, with 
the express desire for wealth and reputation as he himself has acknowledged® 
first in his native town under Shaikh Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Radhkhani 
al-Tusi and then at Jurjan under the Imam abu Nasr al-Isma‘ili. 

After his return from Jurjan he stayed for a while in Tus and possibly 
during this period studied Sufism under Yusuf al-Nassaj and perhaps even 
undertook some of the Sufistic exercises. At the age of about twenty he 
proceeded to the Nizamiyyah Academy of Ni^apur to study under abu 
al-Ma‘ali al-Juwaini known as Imam al-Haramain, the most distinguished 
Ash‘arite theologian of the day, only fourth from al-Ash‘ari himself in an 
apostolic succession of the Ash‘arite teachers. The curriculum of the Academy 
included a wide range of subjects such as theology, canon-law, philosophy, 
logic, dialectics, natural sciences, Sufism, etc. Imam al-Haramain allowed full 
freedom of thought and expression to his pupils; they were encouraged to 
engage in debates and discussions of all kinds. Al-Ghazali gave early proof of 
great learning and also of a tendency towards philosophizing. Imam al- 
Haramain described him as “a plenteous ocean to be drowned'* and comparing 
him with two other pupils of his observed: *‘al-ghawafrs strong point is veri¬ 
fication, ahQhazali’s is speculation, and al-Kiya's is explanation.**^ In his 
debates with other students he showed great suppleness of mind and a gift 
for polemics. Not long afterwards he began to lecture to his fellow-students 
and to write books. But al-Qhazali was one of those rare minds whose originality 
is not crushed by their learning. He was a born critic and possessed great 
independence of thought. It was verily during his studentship at the Ni?3,miy- 
yah Academy of Niahapur that he became impatient of dogmatic teaching 
and freed himself from the bondage of authority (taqlid) and even showed the 
signs of scepticism. 

During his stay at Nishapur, he also became a disciple to the Sufi abu ‘Ali 
al-Fadl ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Farmadhi al-Tusi, a pupil of al-Ghazali’s 
own uncle and of the reputed al-Qudiam (d. 465/1074). From al-Farmadhi 
al-Qhazali learnt more about the theory and practice of Sufism. He even 
practised rigorous ascetic and Sufistic exercises under his guidance but not 
to the desired effect. As he himself narrates, he could not attain to that stage 
where the mystics begin to receive pure inspiration from “high above.’*® So he 
did not feel quite settled down in his mind. On the one hand, he felt philo¬ 
sophically dissatisfied with the speculative systems of the scholastic theologians 
and could not accept anything on authority, on-the other, the Sufistic practices 

• Cf. al-Subki, op. cit., Vol, IV, p. 102. 

’ Ibid.y pp. 103, 106. 

® Cf. ibn Khallikan. Wafayat al-A'ydn (English trans. by de Slane), Paris, 
1842-1871, Vol. II, p. 122. 
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also failed to make any definite impression on him for he had not received 
any sure results. There is no doubt, however, that the increasing attraction 
of the Sufistic teaching, with its insistence upon a direct personal experience 
of God, added to al-GhazaJi’s critical dissatisfaction with dogmatic theology. 

Al-Farrnadhi died in 477/1084, and Imam al-Haramain in 478/1085. Al- 
Ghazali was then in his twenty^eighth year, ambitious and energetic; the fame 
of his learning had already spread in the Islamic world. He betook himself 
to the Court of Nizam al-Mulk, the great vizier of the Saljuq sovereign 
Malikshah (r. 4(55/1072-485/1092) and joined his retinue of canonists and 
theologians. Nizam al-Mulk by his munificent patronage of scholarship, science, 
and arts had gathered round him a brilliant galaxy of savants and learned men. 
He used to hold frequent assemblies for debate and discussion and al-Ghazali 
soon made his mark at these and was conspicuous for his skill in debate, 

Al-Ghazali’s profound knowledge of Muslim law, theology, and philosophy 
so much impressed Nizam al-Mulk that he appointed him to the Chair 
of Theology in the Nizamiyyah Academy (established 458-60/1065-67) at 
Baghdad in 484/1091. He was then only thirty-four. This was most coveted 
of all the honours in the then Muslim world and one which had not previously 
been conferred on anyone at so early an age. 

As a professor in the Academy, al-Ghazali was a complete success; the 
excellence of his lectures, the extent of his learning, and the lucidity of his 
explanations attracted larger and larger classes including the chief savants 
of the time. Soon all Islam acclaimed his eloquence, enidition, and dialectical 
skill and he came to be looked upon as the greatest theologian in the A§h‘arite 
tradition. His advice began to be sought in matters religious and political, and 
he came to wield influence comparable to that of the highest officials of the 
State. Apparently, he attained to all the glory that a scholar could by way 
of worldly success, but inwardly he began to undergo an intellectual and 
spiritual crisis.® 


® It may be recalled that not only theology but medicine and philosophy were 
also taught at Ba gh dad and the school of Baghdad from the first was characterized 
by its scientific spirit and freedom of thought. The city of Ba gh dad had more than 
thirty-five libraries for the use of scholars and the place attracted all sorts of people 
belonging to different secte and schools. A few generations back there flourished 
the association of the Ikhwan al-Safa; its meetings were attended by abu al-‘Ala* 
aI-Ma‘arri, said to be the arch-heretic in Islam who died (at the age of 84) only a 
year before al-Ghazali was bom. Al-Qushairi the teacher of Farmadhi. yet himself 
a pupil of al-‘Ash‘ari in theology, died in 465/1074 when al-Ghazali was a boy of 
seventeen, but then probably this is also the date of the death of Nasir-i Khusrau, 
the Isma‘ili propagandist and philosopher. ‘Umar Khayyam (d. c. 517/1123), the 
great mathematician, astronomer, and the agnostic philosopher (the Lucretius 
and the Voltaire of Islam in one), enjoyed with al-Ghazali the patronage of Nizam 
al-Mulk. Only a year after al-Ghazali’s appointment in the Nizamiyyah Academy, 
Ni^m al-Mulk died (485/1092) as the first victim of the Isma'ili assassins headed 
by al-Hasan ibn al-Sabbah (483/1090-518/1124)—the second victim was no less 
than the king himself (Malikshah) only after an interval of thirty-five days. 
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His old doubts and scepticism began to assail him once again and he became 
highly critical of the very subjects that he taught. He keenly felt the hollowness 
of the meticulous spinning of casuistry of the canon-la\vyers.^° The systems of 
the scholastic theologians {MiUakallimin) had no intellectual certainty, for they 
depended entirely on the acceptance of their initial dogmatic assumptions on 
authority. He denounced their over-emphasis on the doctrinal, for it led to a 
faulty representation of religion by reducing it to a mere mould of orthodoxy 
and catechism of dogmas. The disputes of the scholastics amongst themselves 
he considered as mere dialectical logomachies which had no real relation with 
religious life.‘‘ Al-Ghazali turned once again to the study of philosophy, tliis 
time as diligently and as comprehensively as he could,but found, like Kant, 
that it was impossible to build theology on reason alone. Reason was good 
so far as it went, but it could not go very far. The Ultimate, the Supreme Truth, 
could not be reached through it. Becoming keenly aware of the theological 
limitations of reason, he fell into a state of scepticism and lost his peace of 
mind. The hypocrisy of his orthodox teaching became unbearable and he 
found himself to be in a false position. 

But all was not lost: he had some assurances that he could be delivered 
from this state of despair through the Sufi way. It was not that he now 
discovered that in Sufism lay the possibility for a direct encounter with 
reality; this fact he had been realizing over a period of years. He had made 
a theoretical study of Sufism and had even ventured into Sufistic exercises; 
only he had not advanced far enough into them. If he could consecrate himself 
to the Sufistic way of life through spiritual renunciation, sustained asceticism, 
and prolonged and deep meditation, he might have received the light he 
sought. But this meant in his case giving up his brilliant academic career 
and worldly position. He was by nature ambitious and had great desire for 
fame and self-glorification. On the other hand, he was the most earnest seeker 
after truth. Besides, he had the anxiety to reach a secure faith which was 
accentuated by his thought of life after death. He remained in the throes of 
a severe moral conflict and in a spiritual travail for about six months beginning 
from Rajab 488/July 1095. He collapsed physically and mentally; appetite 
and digestion failed and he lost his power of speech. This made it easy for him 


He was himself a master of the canon-law and compiled works of the very 
highest order on it, e.g., al-Wajiz^ cd’Basit, al’Waslt^ al-Muatasfa, etc., According 
to Sayyid Murtada (d. 1206/1791), al’Wajiz was commented on by later scholars 
for about seventy times and that had al-Ghazali been a prophet he could have 
claimed this work as his miracle. Al-Ghazali on his part considered canon-law only 
to be ''ilm al-mu^dmalah (knowledge dealing with practical affairs of life) and not 
Him al-mukds^jah (gnosis of Ultimate Reality); cf. M. Hanif Nadawi, op. cit., pp. 
92-111. 

For al-Ghazall^s criticism of Kaldmy cf, his Iljdm al-^Aiudmm 'an ‘Ilm al- 
Kaldm and Risdlah al-Wa'z'tva al-Vtiqdd. He, however, approved of KcUdm 
to explain and defend faith; cf. his al-Iqtimd fi al-I‘tiqdd. 

See note No. 29 below. 
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to renounce his post as a professor. He left Ba ghd ad in Dh u al-Qa‘dah 488/ 
November 1095, ostensibly on a pilgrimage to Mecca; actually he went into 
seclusion to practise the ascetic and religious discipline of the Sufis in order 
to secure certainty for his mind and peace for his soul. He gave aw^ay all his 
fortune except some “trust funds” to maintain his family and proceeded to 
Syria. 

For two years from 488/1095 to 490/1097 he remained in strict retirement in 
one of the minarets of the mosque of the Umayyads in Damascus, undergoing 
most rigorous ascetic discipline and performing religious exercises. He mov^ed 
to Jerusalem for another period of meditation in the mosque of ‘Umar and 
the Dome of the Rock. After having paid his visit to the tomb of Abraham 
at Hebron, he went on pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina; then followed a long 
period of retreat at diff erent places in holy shrines and mosques and wandering 
in deserts.^® After eleven years the life of a wandering dervish and scholar 
came to an end and he finally returned to his native town, Tus, in 499/1105.'^ 

Of his inner spiriHial experiences in their experimental actuality, after he 
left Baghdad, al Ghazali tells us almost nothing except that there were revealed 
to him in his periods of solitude things innumerable and unfathomable. 
Apparently, these experiences culminated in his acknowledgment of the 
authority of the Prophet and the complete submission to the truth revealed 
in the Qur’an. The first public sign of his recovery to orthodoxy is perhaps 
al-Risdlcih al-Qudslyyah, written during his retreat in Jerusalem, where in all 
probability he was before 492/1099, for in SJia‘ban of that year Jerusalem 
was captured by the Crusaders. Tliis has been inserted as Qawd^id aU^AqdHd 
in the third chapter of the second book of his massive magnum opus Ih^yd^ 
^Ulum al-Dln (The Revivification of the Sciences of Religion) in which he 
began to set down what he had learnt through his long periods of self-discipline 
and meditation.^® During his wanderings he not only kept on writing other 

He is also reported to have gone to Egypt visiting Cairo and Alexandria. 
There is a good deal of uncertainty about the various places that he visited and 
the time and order of his journeyings (except the first two years of his stay in Syria). 
These extensive travels must have added considerably to his experience of life in 
general, to his first-hand contact with the cultures of many lands, and to his involve¬ 
ment with other religions—hence his humanism. For his imderstanding of Christian 
religion and involvement with it, cf. J. W. Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology, 
London, 1955, Part 11, Vol. I, pp. 22-23, 262-309; also L. Massignon in Revue des 
Etudes islamiques, 1933. 

The period of al-Ghazali’s rather unduly long retreat coincides with the time 
when Barkiyaruq ruled as the great Saljuq. In the civil war between Barkiyaruq 
and his uncle Tutush, al-Ghazall is reported to have sided with the cause of the 
latter. To this may be added the fact that in Syria where al-Ghazali spent some 
years Tutugh (r. 487/1094-488/1095) and his sons were the kings (488/1095- 
511/1117). All this is strongly suggestive of some possible political complications. 
Cf. Macdonald, JAOS, pp. 71-132. 

An analytical account of the contents of Ifyyd' can be found in D. M. Donald¬ 
son’s Studies in Muslim Ethics, London, 1953, pp. 159-65. Cf. also Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, London, 1953, Vol. V, pp. 508a, 509b. A large part of Ihya‘ 
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books besides Ihyd^ but also resumed teaching from time to time. He keenly 
felt it incumbent upon him to crush heresy and unbelief around him and to 
call people back to the truth and moral power of Islam, both through writing 
and teaching: he virtually assumed the role of a moral and religious reformer. 
He began to devote himself more and more to the study of the.traditions of the 
Prophet and make an extensive use of them for the purposes of edification and 
spiritual guidance. 

On his return to Tus he once again gave himself to the life of retirement 
and contemplation, but very soon Fakhr al-Mulk, the son of his old patron, 
Nizam al-Mulk, who was the vizier to Sultan Sanjar, urged him to accept the 
chair of theology at the Maimunah Ni?ami\^'ah College at Nishapur which he 
did after some hesitation in Dhu al-Qa‘dah 499/August li06. But he did not 
stay there long and retired once more to his home in Tus and established a 
madrasah at which he began to teach both theology and tasawwuf. At the 
instance of the learned and the common people of Ba gh dad he was once again 
summoned by the Grand Vizier al-Sa‘id to take up teaching in the old Nizamiy- 
yah Academy of Baghdad but al-Ghazali chose to remain at Tus. There he 
lived in peace with some personal disciples having charge of his madrasah. 
Every moment was filled with study and devotion till his death on the 14th 
of Jumada II 505/the 19th of December 1111. It was a beautifully complete 
and round life in which the end came to the beginning. 

C 

METHOD 

The most important thing about aI-Ghazali*s system of thought is its 
method which may be described as that of the courage to know and the 
courage to doubt. The best expression of it is given in his famous autobio¬ 
graphical work, al-Munqidh min al-Daldl (The Deliverer from Error), which 
he wrote some five years before his death.^® In al-MunqM al-Ghazali makes 

has also been analysed by Miguel Asin Palacios in his Algazel, dogmatical morale 
asetica. Zaragoza, 1901. Ihyd* is divided into four parts each comprising ten books. 
Part III, Book ii; Part II, Book vii; Part IV, Book vi, have been translated into 
English by D. B. Macdonald, in his Rdigious Attitude and Life in Islam^ Chicago, 
1909, Lectures vii-x; Journal of Royal Asiatic Societyy 1901-1902, and Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics^ Vol. II, pp. 677-80, respectively. Translation of 
some of the extracts from Parts III and IV can also be found in Syed Nawab Ali’s 
Some Moral and Religious Teachings of al-Ghazzali. Lahore, 1946, pp. 28-133. 
Hans Bauer has made a German translation of some of the “Books” of Ihyd''; cf. 
his Islamische Ethik (Three Parts), Halle, 1916, 1917, 1922. For a complete Urdu 
translation of Ihyd\ cf. M. Ahsan, Madhaq al-^Arifin, 4 Vols., Lucknow, 1955 
(seventh edition). 

Al-Munqidh min al-Daldl as an autobiographical work is unique in the whole 
of Arabic literature for “the keenness and the fullness of its self-revelation.” It is 
the most often referred to book and has been translated and edited a number of 
times; C. Brockelmann in his Arabische Litteralur, Weimar, 1899, Vol. I, pp. 419- 
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a critical examination of the methods of the various schools of thought current 
in his time in a manner closely similar to that of Descartes’(d. 1060/1650) in 
his Discours de la methode (1047/1637). 

All kinds of knowledge, al-Ghazali held, should be investigated and nothing 
should be considered dangerous or hostile. For himself he said that he had 
embarked on the open sea of knowledge right from his adolescence setting 
aside all craven caution: “I poked into every dark recess and made an assault 
on every problem, I plunged into every abyss. I scrutinized the creed of 
every sect and I fathomed the mysteries of each doctrine. All this I did that 
I might distinguish between the true and the false. There was not a philo¬ 
sopher whose system I did not acquaint myself with, nor a theologian whose 
doctrines I did not examine. If ever I met a Sufi, I coveted to probe into his 
secrets; if an ascetic, I investigated into the basis of his austerities; if one of the 
atheistic ziudlqs^ 1 groped into the causes of his bold atheism.”^^ Such was 
the courage of al-Ghazali to know. He was free from the parochialism of the 
dogmatic theologians of his day who would rather consign the books of the 
atheists and philosophers to flames than read them. But prepared though he 
was to listen to every creed and doctrine, he would accept none and doubt all. 
For one thing, he came to the conclusion that the greatest hindrance in the 
search for truth was the acceptance of beliefs on the authority of others and 
blind adherence to the heritage of the past. He remembered the traditional 
saying of the Prophet: “Every child is born with a sound disposition (fitrah); 
it is his parents who make him a Jew or a Christian or a Magian”^® and he was 
anxious to know what that sound disposition was before it suffered the impress 
of the unreasoned convictions imposed by others. Indeed, he wanted to re- 
constiuct all his knowledge from its very foundation and was led to make 
the following reflections: “The search after truth being the aim which I propose 
to myself, I ought in the first place to ascertain what are the bases of certitude. 
In the second place I ought to recognize that certitude is the clear and complete 
knowledge of things, such knowledge as leaves no room for doubt, nor any 
possibility of error.”^® As one might foresee, this proposed test for certitude 
only led him to a series of doubts. No part of the knowledge he had acquired 

26, has given 69 items. For some of the important translations of Munqidh, cf. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden, 1913-34, Vol. II, p. 149. For Urdu translations 
see Hafiz M. Anwar ‘Ali, Lecture Imam Ohazdli. Lahore, 1311/1893, 111 pp. (with 
Arabic text) and M. Hanif Nadawi, SargudhasM-i Ohazdli. Lahore, 1959, 188 pp. 
(with an Introduction, pp. 3-108). 

Cf. al-Munqid^, pp. 20, 21. 

Bukhari (23 : 80, 93); also the Qur’an, xxx, 30; xxxv, 1. The term fitrah came 
to be used by the philosophers in the sense of lumen naturaXe. 

Cf. al-Munqid^ (English translation by Claud Field, The Confessions of al- 
Ghazzdli. London 1909, p. 13). This is exactly the first of the four rules mentioned 
by Descartes in his Discours de la mHhode and the second rule of his Regulae ad 
Directionem Ingenii composed as early as 1038/1628; cf. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. 
Ross (Trs.), The Philosophical Works of Descartes, Cambridge, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 3, 
92, 101. 
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hitherto could stand this rigorous test. He further observed, “We cannot hope 
to find truth except in matters which carry their evidence in themselves, i.e., 
in sense-perception and necessary principles of thought; we must, therefore, 
first of all establish these two on a firm basis.” But he doubted the evidence 
of sense-perception; he could see plainly as Descartes did later that they so 
often deceive us. No eye can perceive the movement of a shadow, still the 
shadow moves; a small coin would cover any star yet the geometrical com¬ 
putations show that a star is a world vastly larger than the earth.^^^ 

Al-Ghazali’s confidence in sense-perception having been shaken, he turned 
to the scrutiny of what he called the necessary principles, but he doubted even 
these. Is ten more than three ? Can a thing both be and not be at the same 
time or be both necessary and impossible ? How could he tell ? His doubt with 
regard to sense-perception made him very hesitant to accept the infallibility 
of reason. He believed in the testimony of senses till it was contradicted hy 
the verdict of reason. Well, perhaps there is above reason another judge who 
if he appeared would convict reason of falsity and if such a third arbiter is not 
yet apparent it does not follow that he does not exist. 

Al-Ghazali then considers the possibility that life in this world is a dream 
by comparison with the world to come; and when a man dies, things may 
come to appear differently to him from what he now beholds.®® There may be 
an order of reality different from this spatio-temporal order which may be 
revealed to a level of consciousness other than the so-called normal conscious¬ 
ness such as that of the mystics or the prophets. Such was the movement of 
al-Ghazairs thought, which though formulated a little artificially in the 
Munqidh was dramatic enough to make out a case for the possibility of a 
form of apprehension higher than rational apprehension, that is, apprehension 
as the mystic’s inspiration or the prophet’s revelation. 

Haldane and Boss, op. cit.y p. 101, where Descartes makes similar observations. 

Cf. Ihyd\ Cairo, 1340/1921, Vol. IV, p. 19, where al-GhazMi refers to a 
tradition: People are asleep; when they die, they awake. Cf. also Klmiya-i 
Sa'ddat (Urdu tr. by M. Tnayat Allah), Lahore, n.d., pp. 738, 740. 

It is, however, a serious though widespread error of interpretation to consider 
al-Ghazali to be an anti-intellectuali.st. Macdonald’s statement in his article “al- 
Ghazzali” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam that “he taught that intellect should only 
be used to destroy trust in itself,” is very unfortunate. So also is Iqbal’s allegation 
that al-Ghazali denied dynamic character to thought and its self-transcending 
reference to the infinite (cf. S. M, Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam^ Oxford, 1934, pp. 4-6). Al-Ghazali very definitively and explicitly brings 
out both these aspects of thought in his analysis of intelligence in the Mishkdt al- 
Antvdr (cf. English translation by W, H. T. Gairdner, Lahore, 1952, pp. 83-91). This 
section in the Mishkdt is quite noteworthy in view of the general opinion that the 
Mishkdt was written by al-Qhazali at a time very close to the writing of al-Munqidh 
(probably after it): a period in the spiritual history of al-Ghazali during which he 
came to advocate the supremacy of intuition over reason as against an earlier phase, 
say that of Ihyd\ when he ranked them as equal and made reason go parallel with 
intuition (e.g., Part I, Book I, Chapter 7). True, in al-Munqidh al-Ghazali makes a 
delimitation of the province of the human intellect by denying it a finality in the 
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Al-Ghazali’s method of doubt or sceptical attitude did certainly have its 
historical antecedents. The A^‘arites* system of atomism, by reducing all 
categories except substance (jaukar) and quality ('ard) to mere subjectivities, 
virtually amounted to a form of scepticism.^^ Even earlier the Mu'tazilites 
like al-Nazzam (d. 231/845) and abu al-Hudhail (d. 266/840) had formulated 
the principle of doubt as the beginning of all knowledge.But with ai-Ghazali 
this was as much a matter of an inherent trait of his intellectual disposition 
as a principle. One may be tempted to say that his keenly alert and sensitive 
mind, though exposed from early youth to all the various intellectual 
and spiritual movements of the times such as scholasticism, rationalism, 
mysticism, etc., was not fully captured by any one single movement. Ambitious 
and self-confid(!nt, he had been in a way playing with the various influences 
rather than affected exclusively by anyone of them. His restless soul had 
always been trying to reach for what it had not attained. In his sincere and 
open search for absolute truth, he possibly remained oscillating for a long time 
between the moments of belief and disbelief—moments when he might have 
found comfort in his religious convictions with complete submission to the 
teachings of the Qur’an and the moments when his doubts and scepticism 
might have overwhelmed him, clamouring for indubitable certainty. It is 
certainly very difficult to map the exact chronology of the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of such a complex mind as that of ai-Ghazali’s. The usual method of 
working out the history of the mental development of an author on the basis 
of the chronological order of his works is not possible in the case of al-Qhazali 
for our knowledge of his works is incomplete both with regard to their extent 
and relative order, not to speak of exact dating.None of his works, not even 

field of transcendental problems, yet it would not be altogether right to say that 
Ghazalian epistemology is a mere intuitive critique of knowledge. Keeping other 
works of his in view, it may bo said that his philosophy is mainly directed to the 
vindication that intellect and intuition must at the end supplement each other. 
Cf. M. Uraarudeiin, The Ethical Philosophy of al- Okazzali. Aligarh, 1949, Vol. I, 
Part III, pp. 228-259. 

Cf. M. Fakhry, Islamic Occasionalismy London, 1958, pp. 25-48; also D. B. 
Macdonald, “Continuous Re creation and Atomism,” IsiSy Vol. IX, 1927, pp. 326- 
44. 

Cf. S. M. Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, London 1908, 
pp. 55, 100; also A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, London, 1947, pp. 84, 90. 

** For the chronological order of al-GhazalPs works, cf. Louis Massignon Recueil 
de textes, p. 93, and Introduction to Maurice Bouyges* edition of Tahdfut al-Faldsi- 
fahy Beirut 1927. An allied and quite important, though very difficult, problem 
for a student of al-^hazali is the authenticity of his works. Cf. M. Asin Palacios, 
La espiritualdidad Algazal, Madrid 1934, VoL IV, pp. 385-90, and W. M. Watt, 
“The Authenticity of the Works Attributed to al-Ghazali,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1952, pp. 24-45, along with his article “A Forgery in al-Ghazali’s 
MiskkdtV^ in the same Journal of the year 1949, pp. 5-22. Cf. also Shibli Nu‘mani, 
op. cit.y pp. 80-84, and M. Hanif Nadawi, op. cit., pp. 54-58. A consolidated study 
of these references shows that there are in all thirteen works the authenticity of 
which is a matter of dispute besides three considerable sections of works otherwise 
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al-MunqiHi which has often been compared with the Confessions of Augustine 
allows us a peep into the inward workings of his souL^s it is merely a schem¬ 
atized description of his spiritual development and not an existential study of 
the “phenomenology^” of his soul: he has simply arranged in a logical order 
what must necessarily have emne to him in a broken and sporadic form. 

Nevertheless, al-Munqi^ is our most valuable som’ce to determine al- 
Ghazali’s relative position with regard to the various schools of thought 
around him. He had been moving through them all these years, studying them 
very closely in his quest for certainty, and of them he now gives us a critical 
evaluation in a summary fashion. He divides the various “seekers” after truth 
into the four distinct groups: Theologians, Mystics, Authoritarians (Ta^m- 
iies)^ and Philosophers. 

His criticism of the theologians is very mild. He himself had been brought 
up in their tradition and was thoroughly saturated into their system. It is 
doubtful if he ever parted company with them completely. He did not cease 
to be a theologian even when he became a mystic and his criticism of the 
philosophers was essentially from the standpoint of a theologian. Only he was 
dissatisfied with the scholastic method of the theologians, for it could not 
bring any intellectual certainty; their doctrines, he deemed, however, to be 
correct. His belief in God, Prophecy, and Last Judgment were too deeply 
rooted in liim to be shaken altogether; his scepticism with regard to them, if at 
all, was a temporary phase; he only very much desired a confirmation of these 
fundamental beliefs either on some philosophical grounds or through some 
sort of first-hand experience. 

So far as the mystics were concerned, al-Ghazali found himself hardly in a 
position to level any criticism against them except for the extravagantly 
pantheistic utterances or antinomian tendencies of some of the intoxicated 
Sufis.26 They were essentially men of feeling (arbdb al-ahwdl) rather than men 
of words ( asMb al-aqivdl ) and he had liimself early realized the importance of 
experiences and states rather than that of definitions and dogmas. The claims of 
the mystics he knew could not be challenged by one who lacked their experiences. 

Al-Ghazali held a very poor opinion of the pretensions of those whom he 
called the party of taHim or authoritative instruction also known as Isma'iliyyah 
and Batiniyyah.^’ Theirs was a kind of Muslim popery or Montanist movement. 

admitted to be authentic. The “problem of authenticity” requires very careful 
further investigation. 

Cf. Henrich Frick, GhazalVs Selbstbiographie^ ein Vergleich mit Augustins 
Konjessionen, Leipzig, 1919, esp. p. 80. 

See next chapter (pp. 617-24). 

Isma^ilites or Batinites were known as Ta‘limites in Khurasan. Al-Ghazali 
wrote quite a number of books against them; those mentioned in al-Munqi^ (p. 52) 
are: {\) Al-Mustazhiri, (2) Hujjai al-Hctqqt (3) Mufassil al-Khildf, (4) Durj\ (5) 
Qustds al-Mustaqini. The first work is the most elaborate of them all. For the 
doctrines of the Ta‘limites, cf. Hanif Nadawi, Sargudhasht-i Ghazdli, pp. 19-54; 
also the article ‘Tsma‘iliya,” Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
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They renounced reason and held that truth can be attained only by a sub¬ 
missive acceptance of the pronouncements of an infallible Imam. This doctrine 
indeed was a part of the propaganda of the Fatimid Caliphate (297/909- 
555/1160) with its centre in Cairo and, thus, had its moorings in the political 
chaos of the day. Al- GhazalPs examination of the Ta‘limites was certainly due 
to his love for thoroughness in his search for truth, but perhaps he also 
wanted to make clear his position with regard to an ideology having political 
strings behind it. 

It was the fourth class of the seekers of truth, namely, the philosophers, 
who engaged his attention most of all and troubled his mind more than 
anyone else. 

D 

ATTACK ON THE PHILOSOPHERS 

1. Introduction. —Al-Ghazali*s critical examination of the method and 
doctrines of the pliilosophers is the most exciting and important phase of his 
intellectual inquiry. He was not at all against philosopliical investigation as 
such. His early interest in philosophy is evidenced by the treatises that he 
wrote on logic such as MVyar fi Farm al-Mantiq\ “The Touchstone of 

Science in Logic” (quite an elaborate treatise) and Mihakk al-Namr fi al- 
Mantiq : “The Touchstone of Speculation in Logic” (a smaller work). In the 
history of Muslim thought his is the first instance of a theologian who was 
thoroughly schooled in the ways of the philosophers; the doctors of Islam 
before him either had a dread of philosophy, considering it a dangerous study, 
or dabbled in it just to qualify themselves for polemics against the philosophers. 
But al-Ghazali very strongly realized that to refute a system before literally 
inhabiting it and getting thoroughly immersed into its very depths was to 
act blindly. “A man,” he tells us, “cannot grasp what is defective in any 
of the sciences unless he has so complete a grasp of the science in question 
that he equals its most learned exponents in the appreciation of its fundamental 
principles and even goes beyond and surpasses them. . . In all intellectual 
honesty he refrained from saying a word against the philosophers till he had 
completely mastered their systems. 

He applied himself so assiduously to the study of the entire sweep of Greek 
philosophy current in his time and attained such a firm grasp of its problems 
and methods^® that he produced one of the best compendia of it in Arabic 
entitled as Maqdsid al-Faldsifah (The Intentions of the Philosophers). This 
compendium was such a faithful exposition of Aristotelianism that when it 

28 al-Munqidh, p. 29. Cf. also preface to Maqdsid al-Faldsifah. 

22 Ibid. Al-Ghazali’s statement that, in spite of his arduous duty of teaching 
and engagement in writing he could master all the sciences of the philosophers 
unaided by an instructor within the span of two years, is perhaps a story to be taken 
with a grain of salt. 
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came to be known to the Christian scholastics through a Latin translation 
made as early as 540/1145 by the Spanish philosopher and translator Dominicus 
GundisalvTis,30 it was taken to be the work of a genuine Peripatetic. Albert 
the Great (d. 679/1280), Thomas Aquinas {d. 673/1274), and Roger Bacon 
(d. 694/1294) all repeatedly mentioned the name of the author of the “Inten¬ 
tions of the Philosophers” along with ibn Sina and ibn Rushd as the true 
representatives of Arab Aristotelianism.®' But never did Arab Aristotelianism 
find a more vigorous foe than al-Ghazali. His compendium in philosophy was 
merely propaedeutic to his Tahdjut aUFal^ijah (The Incoherence of the 
philosophers)®^ in which he levelled a devastating attack pn the doctrine of 
the Muslim Peripatetics wth a dialectic as subtle.as any in the history of 
philosophy. 

Al-Ghazali. for the purposes of his scrutiny, divided the philosophers into 
three main groups: The materialists (dahrlyynn),^^ the naturalists or the 
deists (tabViyyun), and the theists (ildhtyyun). The materialists completely 
dispensed with the idea of God and believed that the universe has existed 
eternally without a creator: a self-subsisting system that operates and develops 
by itself, has its own laws, and can be understood by itself. The naturalists 
or the deists, struck by the wonders of creation and informed of a running 
purpose and wisdom in the scheme of things while engaged in their manifold 
researches into the sciences of phenomena, admitted the existence of a wise 
Creator or Deity, but rejected the spirituality and immortality of the human 
soul. They explained the soul away in naturalistic terms as an epiphenomenon 

The date 1506 C.E, for the Latin translation of Maqasid al-Falasifdh given 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ 14th edition, Vol. II, p. 188b, is incorrect. This is 
the date when it was for the first time printed in Venice. Gundisalvus’ translation 
under the title Logica et PhUosophia Algazelis Arabes was made in collaboration 
with John of Seville to whose name it is sometimes ascribed. It might have been 
the case that John translated it from Arabic into Castilian and Gundisalvus from 
Castilian into Latin,* ef. G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, Baltimore, 
1931, Vol, II, pp. 169-72, 

This confusion was caused by the fact that the Latin translation of Maqdsid 
in circulation amongst the seventh/thirteenth-century Scholastics did not contain 
the short introduction in which al-Ghazali speaks disparagingly of the philosophers’ 
metaphysics and makes it clear that his ultimate purpose to make an objective 
and dispassionate study of it is to refute it in Tahafut al-Faldaifah, It may be 
added that al-Ghazali again mentions his intention to write the Tahafut in the 
ending paragraph of the book. How this was overlooked by the Latin scholastics 
is anybody’s guess. 

Maurice Bougyes in Introduction to his edition of Tahafut cd-Falasifah points 
out that the word “incoherence” does not give an exact meaning of Tahafut and 
that al-^azali has used it sometimes with reference to philosophers and sometimes 
with reference to their doctrines. He, therefore, suggests that it would be better 
to retain the original word Tahafut, 

The Dahriyyun are those who teach the eternity of time and matter. It is, 
however, difficult to give a precise translation of the term; in its actual usage in 
Arabic philosophy, Dahriyyun are sometime hardly distinguishable from the 
Tabi‘iyyun. Cf, the article “Dahriyyah,” Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
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of the body and believed that the death of the latter led to the complete 
non-existence of the former. Belief in heaven, hell, resurrection, and judgment 
they considered as old wives* tales or pious fictions. 

Al-Ghazali discussed the theists at length for they, according to him, held 
a comparatively more final position and exposed the defects of the materialists 
and the naturalists quite effectively, thus saving him from doing so for himself. 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle he listed as theists but concentrated on Aristotle 
who had criticized all his predecessors and even had refuted his own teacher, 
excusing himself of this by saying: “Plato is dear to us. And truth is dear, too. 
Nay, truth is dearer than Plato. 

As far as the transmission of Aristotle’s philosophy in Arabic was concerned, 
al-Ghazali found that none of the Muslim philosophers had accomplished 
anything comparable to the achievements of al-Farabi and ibn Sina. These two 
were Aristotle’s most faithful and capable translators and commentators; the 
works of others were marked with disorder and confusion. Thus al-Ghazali 
came finally to concentrate on that philosophical thought of his day which 
had emerged from the writings of these two theistic philosophers (particularly 
ibn Sina) and applied himself to its examination in a systematic manner. He 
divided the philosophical sciences into mathematics, logic, physics, politics, 
ethics, and metaphysics, and went into their details in order to see if there 
really was anything false or untenable. He was most scientific in his approach: 
ready to accept whatever he found to be based on the evidence of factual data 
or susceptible of proof by argument in conformity with the principles of 
reason. He had least hesitation in accepting as true much of what the philoso¬ 
phers taught with regard to their sciences of mathematics, logic, and physics; 
he even had no serious quarrel with them in the spheres of politics and ethics. 
The most grievous errors of the theistic philosophers, he found, consisted in 
their metaphysical views which, unlilce mathematical and natural sciences, 
were not grounded in compelling reason or positive inquiry but on conjecture 
and fanciful speculations. Had their metaphysics been so very well grounded 
in somid reasoning as their mathematical sciences were, they would have 
agreed amongst themselves on metaphysical issues as they did on the 
mathematical ones. But, above all, what al-Ghazali saw to his dismay was 
that the philosophies of al-Farabi and ibn Sina at points did violence with¬ 
out any philosophic warrant or justification to the principles of religion as 
enunciated in the Qur’an. His empirical and theological spirit revolted very 
strongly against this. The positive facts of religion could not be sacrificed for 
sheer metaphysical speculations, nor could they be interpreted externally 
from the point of view of a preconceived system of philosophy. These had to be 
interpreted intrinsically and reckoned on their own grounds. The Muslim 
philosophers had failed to take this empirical standpoint. They had also been 
slow in realizing that notwithstanding a great breadth of outlook that the 


Cf. Aristotle’s Ethica Nichomackea, section 6, p. 1096 a 15. 
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study of Greek philosophy had brought to the Muslims, there was in the 
ultimate anal^^sis quite a gulf between the inspiration of the Qur’anic teachings 
and the spirit of Hellenism.®* Carried away by their enthusiasm to bring a 
reconciliation between philosophy and religion, al-Farabi and ibn Sina, 
according to al-Ghazali. had so compressed the dogmas of Islamic religion 
within the moulds of Aristotelian and Plotinian systems as to fall either into 
a morass of inconsistencies or get implicated into heretical positions. 

All this al-Ghazali brought out with most accomplished understanding and 
admirable skill, and with a “transcendental” dialectic as subtle as that of 
Kant’s in his Tahdf ut al-Faldsifah which indeed is the most important of all 
his works from the point of view of our present stud^". Within less than a 
hundred years it called forth the most stimulating rejoinder (entitled Tahdfut 
al-Tahdfut) from the celebrated ibn Rushd and then a rejoinder of a rejoinder 
from Muslih al-Din Mus^fa ibn Yusuf al-Bursawi generally known as Khwajah 
Zadah, a Turkish theologian who died in 893/1488.®® These works, particularly 
the first two, taken together epitomize the essential problems arising from the 
impact of classical philosophy on the teachings of religion.®'^ 

2. Method and Problems of Tahafut.—It is generally believed that al-Ghazali 
wrote his Tahdfut al-Faldsifah during the period of his doubts, but in fact the 
work is essentially of a polemical natxire and shows in him an odd combination 
of scepticism and ecstatic assurances. Tlie general effect of the teacliing of 
the philosophers, al-Ghazali felt, was so ruinous to the religious and moral 
life of the masses that his well-nigh apostolic humanism revolted against it and 
he dedicated himself to an open warfare against the philosophers. There is no 
doubt about the theological inspiration and the polemical spirit of the Tahdf ut 
but then we add most emphatically that neither of them seriously affects the 
great philosophical value of this work.®® The modern reader cannot fail to be 
struck with clear anticipations of Hume (d. 1190/1776), Schleiermacher 
(d. 1250/1834), Ritschl (d. 1307/1889), and others, and even of the logical 
positivists of our day in some of the arguments and the general motif of the 
Tahdfut. His general position may be briefly described to be that the truths 

Cf. M. Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam^ pp. 3-4, What 
really hinted at here is the Platonic and Neo-Platonic bias in the Hellenic thought 
which inculcates a dichotomy between the empirical and the transcendental—the 
secular and the spiritual. 

All the three works can be found in one volume published by Matba‘t al- 
‘Alamiyyah, Egypt, 1302-1303/1884-1885: al-Ghazali’s Tahdfut al-Faldsifah, 
92 pp.; ibn Rushd’s Tahdfut al-Tahdfut, 141 pp., and Khwajah Zadah’s Tahdfut 
al-Faldsifah, 137 pp. 

For an analytical account of the contents of Tahdfut al-Faldsifah and Tahdfut 
al-Tahdfut, cf. A. F. van Mehren, “fitudes sur la philosophie d’Averrhoes coiiCemant 
son rapport avec colle d’Avicenne et Gazzali,” Le Museon, Vol. VII, pp. 613-27; 
Vol. VIII, pp. 5-20, Louvain, 1888-1889, 

Cf. al-Ghazall’s Tahdfut al-Faldsifah, English translation by Sabih Ahmad 
Kamali, The Pakistan Philosophical Congress, Lahore, 1958, pp. 1-3. All references 
to the Tahdf ut are to this translation. 
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of the positive fattts of religion can neither be proved nor disproved, and to do 
otherwise leads the philosophers to take more often than not quite nonsensical 
positions. 

Al-Ghazali assails the philosophers on twenty points^® (beginning with 
creation and ending with the last things) and endeavours to show that their 
dogmas of the eternity and the everlastingness of the world are false; their 
assertion that God is the creator of the world is dishonest for it is flagrantly 
inconsistent with their dogma of the eternity of the world; that they fail to 
prove the existence, the unity, the simplicity and the incorporeality of God 
or God’s knowledge either of the universals or of the particulars; that 
their views with regard to the souls of the celestial spheres, and the spheres’ 
knowledge of the particulars and the purpose of their movement are un¬ 
founded; that their theory of causation which attributes effects to the very 
nature of the causes is false; and that they cannot establish the spirituality 
of the soul, nor prove its immortality; and, finally, that their denial of the 
resurrection of the bodies in the life hereafter is philosophically unwarranted. 
Al-Ghazali charges the philosophers with infidelity on three counts, viz., 
(1) eternity of the world; (2) denial of God’s knowledge of the particulars, 
and (3) denial of bodily resurrection. For the rest their views are heretical 
or bom of religious indifference. But in all they are involved in contradictions 
and suffer from confusion of thought. 

The problem which al-Ghazali considers the most important is that of the 
eternity (qidam) of the world to which he allots the greatest space, almost a 
quarter of his book. This has been one of the most chaUenging and uncompro¬ 
mising problems in the conflict between religion and philosophy. The advocates 
of orthodoxy considered the eternality of the universe to be the most pernicious 
thesis of the philosophers and vehemently combated against it. Al-A^i^ari 
(d. 324/935) wrote a refutation of it in his Kitdh al-Fusul which probably is 
the earliest scholastic treatise dealing with this question,*® and ibn Hazm 
(d. 457/1064) made the doctrine a dividing line between the orthodox and the 
heterodox sects. The orthodox could not possibly concede the philosophers’ 
claim of the eternality of the world, for with them there is nothing eternal but 
God; all else is created (hadiOt). To make anything co-eternal with God is 
to violate the strict principle of monotheism, for that infringes the absoluteness 
and infinity of God and reduces Him to the position of an artificer: a Demiurge. 
Virtually, the doctrine drives one to the materialists’ position that the world 
is an independent universe, a self-subsistent system, which develops by itself, 
and can be understood by itself. All this was hard to swallow for a theologian 
like al-Qhazali. 

The philosophers like al-Farabi and ibn Sina as Muslims did not deny that 

It is noteworthy that Simon van den Bergh has listed forty contradictions 
in Aristotle’s philosophy; see his English translation of Averroes* Tahajut al’ 
TdhafuU London, 1954, Vol. II, p. 215. 

Cf. Ibn ‘Asakir, Tahyln Kddjiib al-Muftari, Damascus, 1347/1928, p. 128. 
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Grod is an eternal creator of the universe, but as true Aristotelians believed 
that God’s activity consists merely in bringing forth in the state of actuality 
the virtual possibilities inherent in the prime matter which was alleged to be 
co-eternal with Him. This was in conformity with the Aristotelian notion of 
change not as a passage from non-being into being, which would make it 
unintelligible, but as a process by which what is merely ^‘potential being” 
passes over, through “form,” into “actual being.So God as an eternal creator 
constantly combines matter with new forms; He did not create the universe 
out of sheer nothingness at a definite time in the past. As a corollary they 
believed in the infinity of time. 

Al-Ghazali. on the other hand, in accordance with the obvious teachings of 
the Qur’an, firmly holds the position that the world was created by God out 
of absolute nothingness^^ at a certain moment in the past which is at a finite 
interval from the present. He created not only forms but also matter and 
time along with them which had a definite beginning and hence is finite. 

The two positions as outlined above readily remind one of Kant’s thesis 
and antithesis in the first antinomy^^ which present an impossible problem 
in the sense that conditions requisite for their verification or falsification 
are de facto impossible. One is tempted to say that al-Ghazali does recognize 
the impossibility of the problem for he clearly proclaims that he does not 
intend to defend his own position but only to refute that of the philosophers. 
This is true in general of all the other disputations in Tahdfut al-Faldsifak. 
The arguments of the philosophers are presented with very considerable 
plausibility, but the dialectical skill and philosophical acumen which al-Qhazali 
employs to refute them are also overwhelming. Though the whole discussion 
is surcharged with a polemical spirit, yet one cannot fail to see that al-Ghazali’s 
standpoint throughout remains highly scientific and logical; he does not 
succumb merely to verbal quibbles. He clearly says that he does not have 
any quarrel with the philosophers on the usages of terms.^^ 

Al-Ghazali’s quarrel with the philosophers is because many of their particular 
arguments are logically false and the various positions that they take in their 
system as a whole are inconsistent with one another, but, above all, because 
some of their basic assumptions are unfounded. These assumptions, al-Ghazali 
proves most powerfully, can neither be demonstrated logically, nor are they 
self-evident through “intuition.” Such, for example, is the assumption that 
every event has a cause or that causes produce their effects necessarily. The 

Aristotle’s notion of potentiality fails to solve the riddle of becoming as 
propounded by the Eleatics and later by the Megarics. W. D. Ross says, “The 
conception of potentiality has often been used to cover mere barrenness of thought.” 
Cf/ his Aristotle^ London, 1923, pp. 176-78. The Ash‘arites like the Megarics denied 
the existence of potentiality. Cf. S. van den Bergh, op. cit., pp. 37-40. 

<2 For the thesis of creatio ex nihilo, cf. the Qur’an, ii, 117; xxx, 27; xxxv, 1. 

Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd ed., pp. 454-61. 

TaJidfut, p. 5. It may be noted here that the Muslim philosophers and theo¬ 
logians sometimes used different terminology with regard to the same subject. 
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Muslim philosophers have accepted these assumptions merely in the dogmatic 
tradition of Aristotelian piiilosophy. The faulty reasonings of the philosophers 
or the inconsistencies in their positions are remediable but not so the uncritical 
acceptance of their assumptions. Al-Qhazali for himself is not prepared to 
accept any part of the Aristotelian system except the first principles of logic 
and rules of syllogism—nothing else until and unless it has logical coerciveness 
about it. On the other hand, he is not prepared to reject any of the doctrines 
of religion until and unless it is disproved with a similar logical rigour and 
cogency. Nothing is “possible” in philosophy till it is logically necessary, and 
nothing is “impossible” in religion till it is logically self-contradictory. Appa¬ 
rently, this is a double-faced criterion to judge variously the truths of philoso¬ 
phic assumptions and those of religious assumptions, but from the point 
of view of philosophy of religion it is perfectly justified. Philosopher qua 
philosopher has to accept the facts of religion as given by religion; this is 
the sine qua non of any empirical philosophy of religion. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that al-Ghazali’s whole polemic against the philosophers derives its 
inspiration from the Asli‘arite theology, his method remains in its essen¬ 
tials purely philosophical, fulfilling in its own way some of the most important 
requirements of the modern and even contemporary approaches to the prob¬ 
lems of the philosophy of religion.^® 

These few observations with regard to al-Ghazali’s method in the Tahafut 
were necessary before we could enter into some of the detailed arguments 
which he gives in the refutation of the philosophers’ various positions. 

3. Eternity of the World .—The proof of the philosophers for the eternity 
of the world starts with certain assumptions with regard to the notions of 
cause and will. These they take to be true axiomaticaliy: (1) Every effect has 
a cause. (2) Cause must be the action of some external force other than the 
effect. (3) Cause or an act of will when executed must immediately lead to 
the effect.^® For world’s coming from non-existence to existence there certainly 
should have been some cause; this cause could not be a physical cause for ex 
hypothesi none yet existed. If this cause arose from an act of will by God at 
some specific time, then the divine will itself should have been determined 
by some other cause. This cause which led God to change His mind should 
certainly be outside His mind; but again this was not possible, for nothing 
outside Him yet existed. Thus, one is forced to conclude that either nothing 
ever arose from the being of God—which is not true, for the world does exist— 
or that the world must have been in existence from all eternity, as an imme¬ 
diate effect of His eternal will. 

Al-Ghazali declines to subscribe to any one of the assumptions as stated 

Cf. M. Saeed Sheikh, “Philosophy of Religion; Its Meaning and Scope,” 
[Proceedings of the Fifth] Pakistan PkUoso-phical Congress, Lahore, 1958, pp. 37- 
51. 

Cf. G. F. Hourani, “Alghazali and the Philosophers on the Origin of the 
World,” The Muslim World (1958), Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, pp. 183-91. 
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above and shows that belief in the origination of the world from the eternal 
will of God at a specific moment of time as chosen by Him involves no violation 
of the fundamental principles of logic. The assumptions of the philosophers, 
that every effect has a cause and that a cause is a force external to its effect, 
do not have a logical coerciveness about them. It is quite legitimate to believe 
that God’s will does not have any cause or at least that this cause does not 
lie outside His will but in itself. Similarly, it is not logically necessary that the 
effect should follow a cause immediately, for it is not logically contradictory 
to hold the notion of “a delayed effect.” It is possible to think that God’s will 
is eternal and yet an object of that will has occurred at some period in time. 
Here a distinction should be made between the eternity of God’s will and the 
eternity of the object of His will. God, for example, can eternally will that 
Socrates and Plato should be born at such and such a time and that the one 
should be born before the other. Hence it is not logically illegitimate to 
affirm the orthodox belief that God eternally willed that the world should 
come into being at such and such a definite moment in time. 

But the philosophers point out a real clifficulty^ here. According to them, 
it is impossible to find out a differentiating principle for God’s eternal choice 
of a particular moment for the creation of the world. All moments of time are 
completely similar; how is it possible to choose between two completely similar 
things? Why, in short, was the world not created earlier or later than when 
it was created ? One of the answers to this is that there arises no question of 
world’s being created earlier or later, for time yet was not; time too was created 
along with the creation of the world, i.e., both world and time are finite in 
duration. Al-Ghazali adds further that should one assume with the philo¬ 
sophers that time is infinite, then at any present moment that infinite time 
has been brought to an end and a time that has an end is not infinite but 
finite. It is noteworthy that this is exactly the argument given by Kant in 
the thesis of his first antinomy. 

AbGhazali’s real standpoint, however, is that God just arbitrarily chose 
one particular moment rather than another for world’s coming into being. We 
need ask no more about this choice, for God’s will is completely undetermined. 
His will does not depend upon distinctions in the outside world, for it is itself 
the producer of all the distinctions therein. This creating of the distinctions 
in fact is the true significance of God’s will. God chooses a particular moment 
for the creation of the universe as He chooses a particular direction for the 
movement of the spheres of the (Ptolemaic) heaven, in some cases from east 
to west, in others from west to east (as described in the Aristotelian astronomy) 
even when the reversal of directions would have made no difference. There 
is no way to explain God’s choice either in one case or the other. 

The difficulty posed by the philosophers arises because of their misguided 
attempt to understand the nature of divine will altogether in the terms of 
man’s will. Certainly, God’s will is not like man’s, as God’s knowledge is not 
like man’s knowledge. So far as God’s knowledge is concerned, the philoso- 
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phers avowedly admit that it differs from man’s knowledge in so many respects 
that in their final position it becomes indeed an inexplicable mystery. Grod, 
according to them, possesses the knowledge of all the universals without this 
knowledge necessitating plurality, without its being additional to His essence, 
and without its multiplying in proportion to the multiplicity of the objects 
known. Some of them assert after Aristotle that God is the knower, the know¬ 
ledge, and the known, and that the three are one. Should we judge all this 
by what applies to man’s knowledge, it will be found to be an utter impossibi¬ 
lity. While the philosophers admit that Clod’s knowledge cannot be compared 
with man’s knowledge, they insist upon drawing a comparison between God’s 
will and man’s will. This is exactly what al-Ghazali calls the incoherence of the 
philosophers and, according to him, their thought-system taken as a whole 
reveals quite a number of such incoherences. Indeed, the philosophers’ very 
notion of eternal creation is self-contradictory and meaningless. Is it sense to 
speak of a creation of that which exists eternaUy ? If God and the prime matter 
are both eternal existents, does it make sense to say that one is the cause of 
the other ? Can the relation between two existents qua existents be regarded 
as a causal one 1 

Further, the philosophers put different constructions upon their notions 
of space and time. They assume time to be infinite and space to be finite, and 
yet consider time to be co-implicant of movement in space. Al-Ghazali insists 
rightly that one who believes in the finitude of space must in consistency 
assume the existence of finite time, particularly when one holds the Aristotelian 
position that space, time, and movement in space are all related to one 
another.^’ And if they insist that it is impossible to think of empty space, 
they should equally realize that it is impossible to conceive of an empty time. 

These are just a few of the inconsistencies of the philosophers pointed out 
by al-Ghazali in the course of his disputation with regard to the eternity of 
the world and they could be mentioned here only very briefly, considering 
the space at our disposal. One further point of criticism may, however, be 
added for its importance in the history of modern philosophy. Prior to its 
origination, the philosophers hold, the world must have either been possible 
(mumkin), or impossible (mumtanV), or necessary (tvdjib). It is impossible 
that it should have been impossible; for that which is impossible in itself is 
never brought into existence. Again, it is impossible for it to have been neces¬ 
sary in itself, for that which is necessary in itself is never deprived of existence. 
It follows then that the existence of the world must have always been possible 
in itself, otherwise it would never have come to be. This possibility cannot 
inhere in possibility itself, nor in the agent, nor in no-substratum, for the 
possible is that which is in the process of becoming actual. Hence the subject 
of possibility is some substratum which is susceptible of possibility, and this 
is matter. Now, this matter cannot be considered to have been originated. If 
it had been originated, the possibility of its existence would have preceded its 
Cf. W. D. Ross, op. cit.y pp. 89 et sqq. 
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existence. In that case possibility would have existed in itself, but possibility 
existing in itself is unintelligible. Hence matter is eternal and it is only the 
passing over of the forms to matter which is originated. 

In rebutting this highly sophisticated argument of the philosophers al- 
Ghazali points out in Kantian fashion that possibility like impossibility is 
a purely subjective notion to which nothing need correspond in reality. If 
possibility requires an existent to correspond to it, so would impossibility 
require something to correspond to it, but avowedly there is no existing thing 
in concrete reality to which impossibility may be referred. Hence possibilit}^ like 
impossibility is merely a concept; the assumption of an existing substratum 
to which this concept may be related is to have a metaphysical jump from 
mere thought to actual existence and is to commit as we understand now an 
ontological fallacy. 

4. Theory of Emanation .—The entire argument of the philosophers with 
regard to the eternity of the world is, thus, full of contradictions and un¬ 
proved assumptions, but the most manifest of their inconsistencies and the 
sheer baselessness of their assumptions become signally conspicuous when 
they come to explain the origination of the world from the being of God in 
the terms of the Piotinian Theory of Emanation. Plotinus considers the world 
to be a necessary outflow from the being of God like light from the sun^® or 
better as Spinoza described it later like the properties of a triangle from a 
triangle.^® Muslim philosophers’ subscription to this view according to al- 
Ghazali is the clearest evidence that their verbal avowal of creation is a mere 
dissimulation and duplicity. The problem of emanation with the philosophers, 
however, arises because of their over-emphasis on the abstract unity and abso¬ 
lute perfection of God. Creation through an act of volition implies both will 
and knowledge, and these cannot be predicated of God as attributes apart 
from His essence without doing violence to His absolute unity. Further, both 
will and knowledge are limitations: will in particular implies a deficiency in 
a being who wills, for it means that he desires or wants to have that which 
he lacks. Hence the philosophers elaborated an ingenious theory of emanation 
which contrives to erect a cosmological staircase between the stable stillness 
of God’s unity and the changing and varied multiplicity of the world. This 
staircase is constituted of a finely graded series of intelligences and souls of 
celestial spheres, each emanating from the other in an hierarchical fashion. 
The view that the celestial spheres are perfect and have souls and intelligences 
superior to that of man had the overwhelming authority of Aristotle®® and 
further it was possible and even fascinating to conceive of them in terms of 
angels as described by the theologians. 

Plotinus uses the light metaphor, for he conceived light to be incorporeal after 
Posidonius of Rhodes (c. 135-50 B. C.) who is perhaps the first to propound the 
notion of emanation. 

Cf. Spinoza, Ethics, Part I, Section 17, note. 

Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, 285 a29, 292 a20, bl. 
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The emanationism of the Muslim philosophers in the final analysis worked 
under two governing principles: First, it is not thinkable that from God who 
is a pure unity anything could proceed except that which is itself a unity. 
This gave rise to the formula: from one only one can follow. Secondly, being 
has two aspects: it is either necessary (tudjib) or possible (mumkin)\ it is 
either essence (mdhlyyah) or existence (anmyyah). In the case of God alone 
are essence and existence identical; in all other beings essence is separate 
from existence. From this it follows that all things are possible by their essence, 
and they become necessary by the existence given to them by God. 

The first emanation from the existence of the First Principle (al-mabdd' 
al-avnual), the Necessary Being (al-tvdjib al-wujud), i.e., God, is the first 
intelligence (al-‘aql al-awuxil) which is numerically one. Its existence is 
possible in itself and necessary through the First Principle; further, it knows 
its own essence as well as the essence of the First Principle. From its two¬ 
fold existence and two-fold knowledge springs a multiplicity of knowledge 
and existence. The first intelligence, in fact, has three kinds of knowledge: 
of the First Principle, of its own essence in so far as it is necessary, and of 
its possible being. One might ask: What is the source of this three-foldness in 
the first intelligence when the principle from which it emanates is one ? The 
answer is; From the First Principle only one proceeds, i.e., the essence of the 
first intelligence by which it knows itself. Now, its knowledge of its principle 
is evidently necessary, although this necessity is not derived from that prin¬ 
ciple. Again, being possible in itself the first intelligence cannot owe its possi¬ 
bility to the First Principle but possesses it in its own self. Though only one 
should proceed from one, yet it is possible that the first effect may come to 
possess not from the First Principle but by itself certain necessary qualities 
which express some relation or negation of relation and give rise to plurality. 
Thus, from the three kinds of knowledge possessed by the first intelligence 
emanate three beings, but only one from each kind. As it knows its principle 
there proceeds from it a second intelligence; as it knows its essence there 
proceeds from it the first soul of the highest sphere (which is the ninth heaven); 
and as it knows itself as possible in itself there proceeds from it the body of 
that sphere. In a similar fashion from the second intelligence emanates the third 
intelligence, the soul of the stellar sphere and the body of that sphere. From 
the third intelligence emanates the fourth intelligence, the soul of the sphere 
of Saturn and the body of that sphere. From the fourth intelligence emanates 
the fifth intelligence, the soul of the sphere of Jupiter and the body of that 
sphere. Now there are, according to the then current Ptolemaic system, only 
nine celestial spheres in all including the sphere of the fixed stars all in con¬ 
centric circles with earth in the centre.^^ So, starting from the First Principle 
the emanations proceed on till the last or the tenth intelligence appears and 

The nine spheres are as follows: the firet sphere, the sphere of the fixed stars, 
the sphere of Saturn, the sphere of Jupiter, the sphere of Mars, the sphere of the 
Sun, the sphere of Venus, the sphere of Mercury, and the sphere of the Moon. 
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with it the last sphere of the moon and its soul. The tenth intelligence, also 
called the active intellect (al-‘aql al‘fa^‘dl),^^ acts in our world. It produces 
the first matter (hayula) which is passive and formless but which is the basis 
of the four elements from which all creatures arise. The composition and de¬ 
composition of the elements is the cause of generation and corruption of all 
bodies. But all these transformations take place under the influence of the 
movement of the spheres. As the active intellect is the producer of matter, 
so it is the dispenser of forms, daior formarum (wdhib al-suwar). It gives to 
each matter its proper form and it also gives each body a soul (which in fact 
is its form) when that body is ready to receive it. Thus, active intellect is also 
the source of the existence of the human souls. But the human soul does not 
feel at home in its physical abode and yearns for nothing less than the First 
Principle Himself. Hence it starts its spiritual journey back to the original 
source traversing through the various stages of the intelligences of the spheres. 
This is a rounded though brief description of the emanationistic world-view 
so enthusiastically elaborated by the Muslim philosophers, by ibn Sina, for 
example, in both of his major works on philosophy, viz., Kitdh al-Shifd* and 
Kitdb al-Najdt and by al-Farabi in his al-Madlnai al-Fddilah.^^ 

Determinism implicit in this emanationistic world-view is so opposed to 
the theistio voluntarism of the Ash‘arite world-view that al-Ghazali launches 
the most vehement attack against it. His strictures against this grand cosmo¬ 
logical construction made out of so many various foreign imported ideas are 
the strongest and the bitterest of all others that may be found in the entire 
Tdhdfut. All this, he inveighs, is arbitrary reasoning, idle speculation; a \vild 
guess work; darkness piled upon darkness. If someone says he saw things 
of this kind in a dream, it would be inferred that he was suffering from some 
disease. Even an insane person could not rest satisfied with such postulates.®* 
In our own times, to say nothing of the scientists, F. R. Tennant who may 
be described as an eminent “religious positivist” holds the theory of emanation 
more or less in the same estimation.®* 

Al-Ghazali’s criticism of the emanationistic argument consists in showing, 
on the one hand, that it fails to account for the multiplicity and composition in 

Some of the Muslim thinkers have referred to the Qur’an, Ixxviii, 38, in support 
of the notion of the active intellect, e. g., al-Baidawi in his Anwar al-Tanzil, ed. 
H. O. Fleischer, Leipzig, 1846-48, Vol. II, p, 383, also Ihyd* (Urdu Tr.), Vol. Ill, 
p. 5, where al-Ghazali refers to the Tradition that “the first thing that God created 
was the Intellect.” 

Cf. Kitdb al-8hifd\ “Metaphysics,” Section ix. Chapter 6; al-Najdt, Cairo, 
1331/1912 pp. 448 et sqq.; al-Madinat al-Pddilah^ Cairo, 1368/1948 p. 19. For the 
Aristotelian ingredients in the theory of emanation as explained above, cf. W. D. 
Ross, op. cit.y pp. 181 et sqq.; A. E. Taylor, Aristotle, London, 1943, pp. 98 et sqq.; 
and A. H. Armstrong, The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy 
of Plotinus, Cambridge, 1940, by index. 

Cf. Tahdfut, pp. 77, 87. 

Cf. F. R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology, Cambridge, 1930, Vol. II, pp. 125 
et sqq., 153 et sqq. 
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the universe and, on the other, that it does not at all succeed in safeguarding 
the absolute unity of God. If the formula ever so glibly repeated that from 
one only one proceeds should be observed strictly logically, then all the beings 
in the world would be units, each of which would be an effect of some other 
unit above it, as it would be the cause of some other unit below it in a linear 
fashion. But in fact this is not the case. Every object, according to the philo¬ 
sophers themselves, is composed at least of form and matter. How does a 
composite thing such as a body then come into existence ? Does it have only 
one cause ? If the answer is in the affirmative, then the assertion that only 
one proceeds from one becomes null and void. If, on the other hand, a composite 
thing has a composite cause, then the same question will be repeated in the 
case of this cause so on and so forth till one arrives at a point where the com¬ 
pound necessarily meets the simple. This contact between the compound 
effect and the unitary cause wherever it occurs would falsify the principle that 
only one proceeds from one. Now, strictly speaking, all the existents in the 
universe are characterized by composition and only the First Principle, i.e., 
God, alone can be said to possess true simplicity or unity, for in Him alone 
there is the complete identity of essence and existence. This would lead us 
necessarily to the conclusion that either the principle of “only one from one“ 
fails to account for the composition and multiplicity which is apparent in 
the universe or that even God does not possess a genuine unity. But the philo¬ 
sophers cloak the issue with their artificial subtleties and the grandiose 
constructions they put upon their emanationistic foundations. 

What earthly and even unearthly relation is there, al-Ghazali questions 
rightly, between the first intelligencers having a possible existence and the 
body of the sphere of the second intelligence which is supposed to proceed 
from it ? Neither logic nor experience can substantiate this wild supposition 
and as such it is no more than pure nonsense. Further, how is it possible that 
from two kinds of knowledge of the first intelligence, that is, knowledge of the 
First Principle and that of itself, should arise two lands of existence, first, 
that of the second intelligence and, second, that of the soul of the highest 
sphere ? How can the knowledge of a thing lead to the existence of a thing 
(as we would now put it after Kant) without committing an obvious ontological 
fallacy ? How can the knower emanate from the knowing, al-Ghazali rightly 
wonders, as does F. R. Tennant, and like him deplores that of all the people, 
philosophers should believe in such mythical nonsense.^^ 

Even if the triplicity with which the philosophers characterize the first 
intelligence should be taken for granted (which indeed cannot be done) it 
fails to account for all that they want to deduce from it. The body of the 
highest sphere, which according to them proceeds only from one aspect of the 
essence of the first intelligence, is surely not unitary in nature but composite 
and that in three ways. 


Ibid., p. 154. 
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First, as stated above, it is composed of form and matter, as indeed all 
bodies are according to the philosophers’ own admission. True, form and 
matter always exist conjointlj^ in all bodies, yet they are so different from 
each other that one cannot be the cause of the other. Hence, form and matter 
of the body of the highest sphere require two principles for their existence and 
not one. A unitary aspect of the three-fold character of the first intelligence 
fails to account for it. 

Secondly, the body of this sphere has a definite size. Its having a definite 
size is something additional to the bare fact of its existence. Certainly, it could 
have come into existence with a different size, bigger or smaller than what 
it is. Hence, over and above that which necessitated the existence of the body 
of the sphere, there should be an additional cause to account for the adoption 
of this particular size. 

Thirdly, in the highest heaven, there are marked out two points as its 
poles, which are fixed. This fact was admitted by the philosophers in accordance 
with the Aristotelian astronomy. Now, either all the parts of the highest sphere 
are similar in which case it is impossible to explain why two points should be 
chosen in perference to all the others as its poles; or they are different, some 
of them possessing properties which are not possessed by the others. Hence, 
we require yet another aspect in the first intelligence to be the cause for 
differences in the various parts of the highest sphere Avhich differences alone 
would justify the choice of two points therein to be the poles. 

In view of what has been stated above, it is sheer “ignorance” on the part 
of the philosophers to hold that the body of the highest sphere has emanated 
only from one aspect of the essence of first intelligence. Either the principle 
that only one proceeds from one is true, in which case the first intelligence 
which is not a mere triplicity but a whole multiplicity remains unexplained, 
or this principle is an empty formula signifying nothing, and, thus, making it 
possible that “many may proceed from one.” In the latter case the infinite 
variety and plurality of the world can be directly derived from the unity of 
God and there is no need to erect an emanationistic staircase between Him 
and the world. 

The above principle certainly collapses when we come to the second intelli¬ 
gence, for it is supposed to be, in one of its aspects, the cause of the sphere of 
the fixed stars. These are twelve hundred or so (according to the then Greek 
or Arab astronomers’ reckoning)®’ and are different in magnitude, shape, 
position, colour, and in respect of their special function in nature, etc. 
Each one of these factors in every single star needs a separate cause as its 


In Ptolemy’s Almagest the number of stars mentioned is 1,025. This number 
was generally accepted by the Arab astronomers. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Umar 
al-Sfifi (291/903-376/986), one of the greatest Muslim astronomers, in his work 
Kitdb al-Kawdkib al-Thdbitah al-Mugawtvar (Illustrated Book of the Fixed Stars), 
adds that there are many more stars than 1,025, but they are so faint that it is not 
possible to count them. 
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cleteiminant (murajjih). All this necessitates a bewildering multiplicity in 
the second intelligence and also indirectly presupposes the same in the first 
intelligence in so far as the latter is the emanative cause of the former. 

Should the above arguments fail to convince the philosophers, there is an¬ 
other way to show that the first intelligence is more than a mere triplicity. 
Is the self-knowledge of the first intelligence identical with its essence or 
other than it ? It is not possible that it should be identical, for knowledge is 
not the same thing as that which is known. Hence, the first intelligence is not 
a triplicity but a quadruplicit 3 ^ to wit: its essence, its knowledge of itself, 
its knowledge of the First Principle, and its being a possible existent by itself. 
To all these four aspects there can be added yet another, namely, its being a 
necessary being whose necessity is derived from an external cause. All this 
proves that the first intelligence has five aspects and not three, as arbitrarily 
assumed by the philosophers. Whether the first intelligence has five aspects 
or three, it certainly is not of purely unitary character according to the philo¬ 
sophers’ own admission. This shows that there is something in the effect which 
is not present in the cause, i.e., the First Principle, and this is scandalous. 

Not only does the formula that only one proceeds from one become shame¬ 
facedly invalid right at the outset, but further, according to al-Qhazali, the 
entire emanationistic line of argument does great violence to the concept of 
God’s unity and, thus, nullifies the very purpose for which it is adopted. There 
is no reason, according to him, that the very arguments which the philosophers 
advance to establish the triple character of the first intelligence should not 
be applied to God Himself. One of the aspects of plurality in the first intelli¬ 
gence according to the philosophers is its being a possible existent by itself. 
It may be asked: Is its being possible identical with its existence or other 
than it ? If it is identical, no plurality would arise from it. If it is other than 
its existence, then why should it not be possible to say that there is as much 
plurality in the First Principle, i. e., God Himself, for He not only has existence 
but is necessary in His existence 1 The necessity of existence as such is other 
than existence itself. In truth, existence may be considered to be a generic 
concept divided into necessary and possible. If one specific difference is an 
addition to existence per se in one case, it should be considered so in the other 
also. If the philosophers insist that the possibility of existence is other than 
existence in the case of the first intelligence, through the same argument they 
should admit that necessity of existence is different from existence in the 
case of the First Principle. Similarly, al-Ghazali asks: Is the first intelligence’s 
knowledge of its principle identical vdth its existence and with its knowledge 
of itself or other than the two ? If it is identical, then there will be no plurality 
in its nature. But if it is other than the two, then such a plurality exists also 
in the First Principle, for He too knows Himself as well as what is other than 
Himself. Thus, al-Shazali contends that either there can be no plurality in the 
first intelligence or if it is there, then it is for the same reasons in the First 
Principle too, and, therefore, the beings characterized by diversity and plurality 
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would directly proceed from Him. Al-Ghazali forces this conclusion upon the 
philosophers through their own logic. 

For himself al-Ghazali believes that: ‘'The First Principle is an omnipotent 
and willing agent; He does what He wills* and ordains as He likes, and He 
creates the similar and dissimilar things alilce, whenever and in whatever 
manner He wills 1 The impossibility of such a belief is neither a self-evident 
truth, nor a matter of inferential knoAvledge.”*® Al-Ghazali frankly and rightly 
confesses that the problem of God’s relation with the universe in the final 
analysis remains ever beyond the comprehension of human understanding. 
The inquiry into the manner in which the world proceeded from God’s will, 
he urges, is “an idle and aimless venture.” The modus o'perandi of God’s 
creative activity is wholly inexplicable and this inexplicability is inevitable; 
indeed, if it were explicable, it would not be “creative.” Explanation in all its 
forms establishes some connection or similarity with what is experienced, 
whereas God’s creativity is an activity through which the experients and what 
is experienced by them come to be. How can human comprehension envisage 
the mode of God’s act of creation when it is itself the creature of that act ? 

The philosophers try to avoid the charge of plurality with regard to the 
First Principle so far as His knowledge is concerned by affirming that the 
First Principle does not know anytliing other than Himself and that His 
self-knowledge is the same thing as His essence; so the knowledge, the knower, 
and the object of knowledge are all one in Him. This indeed was originally 
the position of Aristotle according to whom God is describable as thought 
thinking itself. In Aristotle’s own words, “. . . it must be itself that thought 
thinks, and its thinking is thinking on thinking.”®^ This view of God as re¬ 
flective thought, reflective in the literal sense of turning back upon itself, has 
been subjected to severe criticism by al-Ghazali. According to him, self-know¬ 
ledge of a literal and direct sort is an impossibility. He argues with Plotinus 
that self-knowledge even in the case of God implies an epistemological subject- 
object dualism and, therefore, would impede the philosophers’ thesis of the 
absolute unity of the First Principle. Not only the Aristotelian conception of 
God as thought thinking thought does not absolve the philosophers from 
introducing plurality in the First Principle, but further lands them into many 
more difficulties with regard to their emanationistic world-view. Consider, for 
example, the relativ epositions of the First Principle and the first intelligence 
in terms of their knowledge. The First Principle which is the emanative cause 
of the first intelligence does not know anything other than Himself, whereas 
the latter knows not only its cause but further knows itself and the three 


Cf. Tahdjut, p. 88. Al-Ghazali. in support of his agnosticism with regard to the 
modus operandi of God’s creativity, alludes at the end to the tradition: “Think 
over the product of God’s creative activity: do not think over His essence.” Cf. 
Takhrij al-Hdfiz al-Iraqi appended to Ihyd\ Part IV, p. 410; also the Qur’an, 
xviii, 15, which is referred to by al-Ghazali earlier, i.e., on p. 80. 

Metaphysica, p. 1072 b20. Cf. also De Anima, p. 424 a 18. 
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effects which proceed from it, viz., the second intelligence, the soul of the 
highest sphere, and the body of that sphere. It is a strange theory, al-Ghazali 
observes, which makes the efiect have the knowledge of its cause but not 
the cause of its effect. The necessity of a cause possessing the knowledge of its 
effect is more compelling than the necessity of an effect possessing the know¬ 
ledge of its cause. In fact, the philosopher make the first intelligence superior 
to and “nobler” than the First Principle in so far as from the First Principle 
only one thing proceeds, while from the first intelligence three things proceed. 
Further, the First Principle does not know what prodeeds from Him; in fact. 
He does not know anything other than Himself, while the first intelligence 
knows itself, its cause, and its three effects. Al-Ghazali feels so bitter at the 
Aristotelian concej»tion of God as thought thinking itself that he goes to the 
length of saying that the philosophers by limiting God’s knowledge to the 
sphere of self-knowledge virtually reduce Him to the status of the dead.®*^ 

5. God^s Knowledge of the Particulars.^^ —Al-Ghazali is very emphatic and 
uncompromising with regard to the all-circumscribing knowledge of God; 
“God knows the creeping of the black ant upon the rugged rock in a dark 
night, and He perceives the movement of the mote in the midst of the air.”®^ 
Ibn Sina also subscribes to the view that God knows everything: “Nothing, 
not even as much as a particle of dust in the heavens or on the earth, remains 
hidden from His knowledge.”®® Yet, interestingly enough, al-Ghazali does not 
hesitate to level a charge of infidelity against him on this score for, according 
to ibn Sina, though God knows all the particulars, He knows them only in a 
universal way. This means that God cannot have the perceptual knowledge 
of particular things but knows them by way of a universal knowledge. Ibn 
Sina realizes the difficulty of his position and so adds that the understanding 
of it needs great intellectual subtlety. The reasons that he advances to deny 
perceptual knowledge to God are fully recognized by al-Ghazali. Perceptual 
knowledge is characterized both temporally and spatially, whereas God is 
above both time and space and so it is not possible to ascribe perceptual 
knowledge to Him. A particular event occurs at a particular moment of time 
and suffers change with the passage of time. Change in the object of perception 
implies a change in the content of perception itself which obviously leads to 
change in the subject of perception, i.e., in the percipient himself. But change 
in God is unthinkable; therefore, perception of a particular event is not 

Cf. Tahdfut^ p. 80. 

Problem thirteenth of Tahdfut, pp. 153-62; cf. also other passages pertain¬ 
ing to God’s knowledge by index. For a clear and balanced exposition of the philo¬ 
sopher’s position with regard to this problem, see Maqasid al-Faldaifah (Urdu trans. 
by M. Hanif Nadawi, Qadlm Yunani Falsajah), Lahore, 1959, pp. 168-78. 

Cf. Ihyd\ Vol. II, Bk. ii. Section I, English trans. by D. B. Macdonald, 
Development of Muslim Theology, London, 1903, p. 302. 

Ibn Sina says this in his Kitdb al-Shifd^: “Metaphysics,” VIII, 6. It is really 
an allusion to a verse of the Qur’an (x, 61): , . and not the weight of an atom in 

the earth or in the heaven is hidden from thy Lord . . . also xxxiv, 3. 
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possible for Him. Similarly, to distinguish between one particular object and 
another in space is possible only through the senses and implies a special 
relation of a sensible thing to the percipient as being near to or far from him 
or in a definite position, and this is impossible where God is concerned. Hence, 
it is not possible for Gk)d to have perceptual knowledge of the particulars. 
His knowledge can only be that which rises above the particular “nows” and 
the particular “heres,” that is to say, is of conceptual or universal nature. 

Ibn Sina’s position as briefly outlined above seems to be very well grounded 
in sound reasoning and is quite understandable, yet, according to al-Ghazali, 
it is so pernicious to religion that it altogether demolishes the entire edifice 
of religious Law (hence his charge of infidelity). The theory implies that God 
cannot know any new state that emerges in John—He cannot know that John 
has becomes an infidel or a true believer, for He can know only the unbelief 
or the belief of man in general in a universal manner and not in specific relation 
to individuals. Yes, God cannot know Muhammad’s proclaiming himself a 
prophet at the time when he did. And the same will be true of every other 
prophet, for God only knows that among men there are some who claim pro¬ 
phecy, and that such and such are their attributes; but He cannot know a 
particular prophet as an individual, for that is to be known only by the senses. 
There certainly is a point in what al-Ghazali says here for it is really difficult 
to show any relation between the temporal and the timeless, yet the above 
criticism of his is a little wide of the mark for it is based on a misinterpretation 
of ibn Sina’s position. By the statement that God does not have perceptual 
knowledge of the particulars, ibn Sina does not mean to say that God does 
not have the knowledge of the particulars or that His knowledge is restricted 
only to that of the universals or general concepts. Ibn Sina insists that God 
does have knowledge of the particulars; only this knowledge comes to Him 
not through sensuous perception but through intellectual perception, not from 
moment to moment but eternally. 

Ibn Sina starts with the Aristotelian conception that God has only self-know¬ 
ledge but adds emphatically that His self-knowledge necessarily implies know¬ 
ledge of all the existent things in the universe in so far as He is the principal 
or the ultimate source of them all. There is not a single existent particular 
which does not proceed from Him directly or indirectly and the existence of 
which does not become in some way necessary through Him. The coming 
into existence of particular events and objects is due to the action and inter¬ 
action of the various causes but ultimately all these have to be traced back 
to the First Cause. God, the First Cause, has the full prescience of the working 
of the various causes which originate from Him, and knows the effects pro¬ 
duced by them and the time involved in their occurrence and recurrence. Thus, 
God knows the particiflar events even when they occur to a single individual 
under specific conditions and at particular times in so far as they are fully 
explicable in terms of general laws and all-pervasive causal nexus. This may 
be illustrated with reference to an analogous human situation. An astronomer 
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who has full understanding of the general laws governing the movements of 
the heavenly bodies can, through his proper calculations, describe the various 
phenomena such as the particular eclipses and the conjunctions of the stars. 
The analogy, how'ev'er, though helpful, cannot be stretched to an identity, for, 
strictly speaking, there is nothing in our experience to compare with divine 
knowledge. Our knowledge is liable to error and is fragmentary, whereas God’s 
knowledge is infallible and all-embracing, so much so that the whole universe 
is known to Him in one single congruous manifestation which is not affected 
by time. God is immediately aware of the entire sweep of history regarded as 
an ordered string of specific events in an eternal now. Further, God not only 
knows but is also the very ground of the objects that He knows. The universe 
proceeds from the essence of God verOy because of His knowledge of the uni¬ 
verse : the ideal representation of the universal system is the very cause of its 
emanation. Had God not known the universe with all its concrete particulari¬ 
ties, the universe would never have come into being. This indeed is a very 
original and quite ingenious theory with regard to God’s knowledge of the 
particulars. Yet it is undoubtedly of highly speculative nature and so al- 
Ghazali is all out to bring quite an arsenal of criticism against it with a dialec¬ 
tical analyticity and rigour not incomparable to those of the logical positivists 
of our own day. He is not at all prepared to accept any of the assumptions 
of the philosophers until and unless they should either be statable in the form 
of analytical propositions or be verifiable through some kind of intuitive ex¬ 
perience. The attribution of knowledge to God as it is, but particularly that 
of “the other,” cannot go without jeoparxlizing to some extent at least His 
absolute unity and simplicity which otherwise are so much emphasized, rather 
over-emphasized by the philosophers. Above all, the theory, like any of its 
kind, fails to relate in any satisfactory manner the eternality of God’s know¬ 
ledge with the transciency of human experience, which relation indeed is the 
very crux of religious experience. And so far as it suffers from the presupposi¬ 
tions of the intellectualistic-deterministic world-view of the philosophers, al- 
Ghazali simply has no patience with it. For one, it suggests a block universe 
such as makes little allowance if any at all even for the exercise of Gk)d’s will. 
These are just a few general remarks to indicate the mode and the various 
lines of al-Ghazali’s arguments against the philosophers; they may now be 
substantiated and amplified by listing some of the actual points of his criticism. 

The statement that God’s self-knowledge necessarily implies the knowledge 
of all the existent particulars in the universe cannot be logically validated, 
nor can it be verified on the basis of any analogous human experience. God’s 
self-knowledge and His knowledge of others do not have the relation of logical 
entailment, for it is possible to imagine the existence of the one without 
imagining the existence of the other at the same time. Looking to our own 
experience it would be wrong to claim that man’s knowledge of what is other 
than himself is identical with his self-knowledge and with his essence. 

It may be said that God does not know other things in the first intention (al- 
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wajh al-aivtcal) but that He knows His essence as the principle of the universe 
and from this His knowledge of the universe follows in the second intention 
(al-wajh al- thdni i. e., by way of a logical inference. Now, the statement of the 
philosophers that God knows Himself directly only as the principle of the 
universe, according to al-Qhazali. is as much an arbitrary assumption as the 
earlier statement and is exposed to exactly the same kind of criticism. Accord¬ 
ing to the philosophers’ own admission, it would suffice that God should 
know only His essence; the knowledge of His being the principle of the uni¬ 
verse is additional to it and is not logically implicated in it. Just as it is pos¬ 
sible for a man to know himself without knowing that he is “an effect of God” 
(for his being an effect is a relation to this cause), even so it is possible for 
God to know Himself without knowing that He is the principle or cause. The 
principle or cause is merely the relation that He bears to His effect, the uni¬ 
verse. His knowledge of His relation to the universe is not by any means entailed 
by His knowledge of His own essence. Do not the philosophers themselves in 
their doctrine with regard to the attributes of God affirm the possibility only 
of negative or relational statements about God on the plea that negations or 
relations add nothing to His essence The knowledge of the relation, there¬ 
fore, cannot be identical wth the knowledge of the essence. Hence the philo¬ 
sophers’ assumption that God knows His essence and thereby also knows 
Himself as the principle of the universe, remains unproved logically and un¬ 
verified experientially. Al-Qhazali raises many more points of criticism of a 
similar nature which fully bring out the “positivistic” and “analytic” thrusts 
in his thought. This type of criticism should have been sufficient with al- 
Qhazali, for it served his purpose of refuting the philosophers quite efFectivel}", 
but his religious calling and persuasion impell him to launch many more 
attacks on the philosophers. They do not aim so much at the complete smashing 
of the philosophers’ arguments as to bring out either inconsistencies in their 
various positions or more so the difficulties of a religious nature in accepting 
them. 

Al-Ghazali fully appreciates the motive of the philosophers in elaborating 
their theory with regard to the nature of God’s knowledge of the particulars, 
which is no other than that of safeguarding the immutability and the unity 
of God. Eliminating the factor of time or change altogether in God’s know¬ 
ledge, however, has difficulties of its own which will be noted presently, but 
there is another aspect of the philosophers’ treatment of the problem of 
God’s knowledge which lands them into a morass of contradictions and 
annuls the very purpose for which it is belaboured, i.e., that of establishing 
the unity of God. Granted that God’s knowledge remains unaffected by change, 
for it rises above the distinction of “is,” “was” and “will,” yet how can God’s 
knowledge remain unaffected by the multiplicity and diversity of the objects 
that He knows ? How can it be claimed that knowledge remains unitary even 


Ibid.; cf. also al-Najdt, pp. 408 et sqq. 
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when the things known are unlimited in number and are different, for 
knowledge has to conform to the natiu^e of the things known ? If the change in 
the objects of cognition necessarily presupposes change in the subject, multi¬ 
plicity and difference in the former presuppose the same in the latter. 

“Would that I could understand,” says al-Ghazali. “how an intelligent 
person can allow himself to disbelieve the oneness of the knowledge of a thing 
whose states are divisible into the Past, the Present, and the Future; while he 
would not disbelieve the oneness of knowledge which relates to all the different 
Genera and Species. Verily the difference and the disparity among the diverse 
Genera and Species is more marked than the difference which may actually be 
found to exist among the states of a thing divisible in accordance with the 
division of time. If that difference does not necessitate multiplicity and 
difference, how can this do so either?”*® 

Though the philosophers ascribe omniscience and fore-knowledge to God, 
they make His knowledge a sort of mirror which passively reflects in an eternal 
now the details of an already finished sequence of events just as we in a 
particular present moment have the memory of a fixed and inalterable se¬ 
quence of past events. Thus, God’s knowledge of time is restricted only to 
the relational aspect of time, i.e., that of the sequence of before and after or 
of earlier and later. There is, however, another aspect of time which typically 
characterizes the human experience and forms its very essence, namely, that 
of the ever-fleeting, ever-changing now. This is the time which is born afresh 
at every moment, the time in which the future is perpetually flowing through 
the present into the past. Now, according to the philosophers’ thesis of God’s 
knowledge as explained above, in God’s eternal being there can be no coun¬ 
terpart of the experience of this living time-in which we humans move and act. 
God may know, for example, that my acts of religious devotion are subsequent 
to my religious conversion, but He cannot know now that I am acting or have 
acted in such and such a way. So God in His supra-temporal transcendence 
would remain impervious to my religious solicitations, for I am eternally 
doomed to the tyranny of this ever-fleeting, ever-trembling now.*® Should this 
be true and should I come to realize it, I may cry in despair: “Of what use is 
God to me I” Such is the catastrophe to which the philosophers’ over-emphasis 
upon the eternality and changelessness of God’s knowledge leads through its 
very incumbent logic. The problem of the relation of the eternality of God to 

Tahdfut, p. 159. Even though al-Ghazali is not justified in alleging that 
philosophers restrict God’s knowledge merely to the universals, namely, the genera, 
the species, and the universal accidents, yet his criticism of the philosophers on 
this point is not vitiated by this misunderstanding and he is quite right in pointing 
out the inconsistency in their position. 

Aristotle’s conception of time is essentially intellectualistic and static, whereas 
al-Ghazali’s standpoint with regard to time, in keeping with h^ theistic occasion¬ 
alism, is intuitionistic and dynamic much like Bergson’s duree. Cf. Louis Massignon, 
“Time in Islamic Thought” in Man and Time (Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks), 
London, 1958, pp. 108-14. Also M. F. Cleugh, Time, London, 1937. 
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the temporality of human experience is almost an impossible problem and the 
philosophers of all times have stumbled over it. It may be suggested, however, 
that God is transcendental to both time and change and yet in some mysterious 
way immanent in it. Viewed superficially, this seems to be an apparent logical 
contradiction, but, adds al-Gbazali, the philosophers dare not point this out 
for they themselves have affirmed with regard to their doctrine of the eternity 
of the world that the world is eternal and yet at the same time subject to 
change. 

The statement that God not only knows the universe but, further, that this 
knowledge is the very ground and the cause of the universe, though very 
significant in itself, is made by the philosophers essentialJj^ within the frame¬ 
work of their deterministic-emanationistic world-view and as such, according 
to al-Ghazali. involves them into an embarrassing predicament. There is no 
sense in talking about the knowledge of an agent when liis action is a “natural 
action” in the sense that it follows from him necessarily and is not the result 
of his volition. We do not say that knowledge of light possessed by the sun 
is the requisite condition for the emanation of light from the sun, and this in 
fact is the analogy which the pliilosophers have employed to explain the 
procession of the world from the being of God. Further, according to them, 
the universe has not been produced by God all at once but has proceeded 
from Him through “the intermediaries and the other consequences and the 
consequences of those consequences all indirectly connected with these inter¬ 
mediaries.”®’ Even if it should be granted that the necessary procession of 
something from an agent requires the knowledge by him of that which pro¬ 
ceeds, God’s knowledge at best would be only that of the first intelligence 
and of nothing besides. That which proceeds from something which proceeds 
from God may not be necessarily known to Him. Knowledge is not necessary 
in the case of the indirect consequences of volitional actions; how can it be 
so in the case of the indirect consequences of necessary actions ? Thus, the 
assertion of the philosophers that God’s knowledge is the very ground and 
cause of that which He knows loses its entire significance because of its moorings 
in the Plotinian scheme of emanationism. 

Through a strange irony of logic the emanationistic argument of the philo¬ 
sophers, instead of building a staircase between God and the world, creates 
almost an unbridgeable gulf between the two. It certainly leads to the con¬ 
clusion that God is directly related only to the first intelligence, i.e., the first 
item of the series of emanations between God and the world; on the other 
hand, the world is directly related only to the lowest end of that series. Further, 
the argument makes the world an independent and autonomous system, which 
can be imderstood by itself because of its insistence on an inexorable causal 
necessity such as pervades the entire scheme of things. This conception of a 
through and through causally determined universe rooted in the intellectual- 


Cf. TaJidfut, p. 189. 
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emanationistic metaphysics of the philosophers was so radically different from 
his own dynamic-occasionalistic world-view grounded in the theistic-volunta¬ 
ristic metaphysics of the Ash‘arite tradition that al-Ghazali declared a com¬ 
plete parting of the way with them. Their world-view, al-Ghazali made it 
clear, militates particularly against the fundamental Islamic doctrine of 
God's providence and omnipotence, and leaves no possibility for the happening 
of miracles such as turning of a rod into a serpent, denaturing fire of its capacity 
to burn, revivification of the dead, splitting of the moon (all so clearly referred 
to in the Qur'an).®® There certainly is no scope for the exercise of God's free¬ 
will in a universe in wliich there is no real becoming and in which the future 
is already given in the present as its necessary effect. Nor, in view of the reign 
of the inexorable law of causal necessity in such a universe, is there any 
possibility for the miracles, except those which can be “naturalized” through 
scientific explanation. 

6. Causality. —-Al-Shazali's desire to vindicate the truth of the religious 
position mentioned above led him to make a highly critical and acute analysis 
of the philosophers’ concept of causality. This analysis, which bears a strikingly 
close similarity to that of Hume's, brings®® out clearly the most remarkable 
originality and acumen of al-Ghazali’s thought. The problem that engaged 
him at the outset of his inquiry with regard to the seventeenth disputation in 
the Tahdfut is the problem of the alleged necessity of the causal connection 
as maintained and insisted on by the philosophers. He challenges the validity 
of this necessity right as he opens the discussion.’® “In our view,” he asserts, 
“the connection between what are believed to be cause and effect is not 
necessary.” The reason that he offers for the justification of his position is that 
the relation between cause and effect is not that of logical entailment. The 
affirmation of the one does not imply the affirmation of the other, nor does 
the denial of the one imply the denial of the other. Neither the existence nor 
the non-existence of the one is necessarily presupposed by the existence or 
the non-existence of the other. The relation between quenching of thirst and 
drinking, satiety and eating, burning and fire, or light and sunrise, etc., is 
not a necessary relation, for in no case does the one term logically imply the 
other. There is nothing logically contradictory in assuming that fire may not 
bum, and drinking may not quench thirst, and so on. 

The alleged necessity of the causal connection is not logically warranted 
because through no amount of logical reasoning can we deduce the effect from 

Miracles ascribed to the prophets Moses, Abraham, Jesus, and Muhammad 
respectively; cf. the Qur’an, xx, 17-23, xxviii, 31; xxi, 68, 69, xx, 124, xxxvii, 97, 
98; iii, 48; v, 110; and liv, 1. 

Cf. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Part iii. Cf. also Hanif Nadawi, 
Sargudha^t-i Ghazdli. pp. 62-76; also article “Ghazali ka Nazriyyah-i Ta‘lil,” 
Thaqdiat (Urdu), Institute of Islamic Culture, Lahore, July 1969, Vol. VII, No. 7, 
pp. 11-19. 

The real starting point of the discussion on causality belongs to the later 
part of the sixteenth disputation. See Tahdfut, p. 181. 
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the cause. At best it is based on observation or experience. We observe that 
objects succeed one another or that similar objects are constantly conjoined. 
Now, this proves succession, not causation, or conjunction, not connection. The 
fire which is an inanimate object has no power to produce the effect of burning; 
“observation shows only that one is with the other and not that it is hy it,” 
i.e., the effect happens with the cause and not throiigh it (Hndahu la bihi 

The notion of necessity is valid only in the case of logical relations such as 
identity, implication, disjunction, etc. In the sphere of mere natural relations 
necessity has no scope. In the order of nature, unlike the order of thought, we 
deal merely with the contingent and alogical entities which remain unrelated 
to each other except in the minds of the perceiver. Objects as such are not 
connected with one another; only the ideas of them get connected in our mind 
by association. The relation between fire and burning is not a necessary relation, 
for it does not belong to the realm of necessity but to that of possibility such 
as may happen or may not happen depending on the will of God. “It is only,” 
al-Ghazali enunciates clearly, “when something possible is repeated over and 
over again (so as to form the Norm), that its pursuance of a uniform course in 
accordance with the Norm in the past is indelibly impressed upon our minds.”’* 
Thus, if there is any semblance of necessitj^ in the order of natural relations 
such as that of cause and effect, it is merely because the two terms which in 
nature remain extrinsic to each other, through constant repetition become 
conjoined in our consciousness. Causal necessity is just the habit of our mind: 
it is merely a psychological necessity and not a logical necessity. The psycho¬ 
logical necessity differs from logical necessity in this that its denial like the 
latter does not involve us in a logical impossibility. Hence the miracles, such 
as the fire not burning the body of Abraham when he was thrown into it, are 
not impossible to think. Al-Ghazali insists that the denial of miracles can be 
justified only when it should be proved that they are logically impossible and 
where such proof is not forthcoming their denial is sheer ignorance and ob- 
durac3^ 

It is interesting to note further that al-Ghazali. in the course of liis discussion 
of the principle of causality and the possibility of miracles, comes close 
to propounding the notion of the composite nature of a cause and also that 
of plurality of causes. Cause he understands to be the sum total of many 
contributory factors, some of which are positive while others negative, and 
all of which have to be considered in conjunction. Take the case of a man 
seeing a coloured object: he should possess sound vision, he should open his 
eyes, there should be no obstruction between the eyes and the object of vision, 
the object should be a coloured one, the atmosphere should be not dark 
but have sufficient light, etc. Any one condition by itself cannot be taken 
to be a cause and a single negative condition such as the blindness of the 


Tahdfut, p. 186. 
Ibid., p. 189. 
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person or the darkness of atmosphere may make the cause non-operative though 
logically not impossible. The relation of cause and effect is based on observation 
and observation as such does not rule out the possibility that the same effect 
might follow some cause other than the apparent one. Even where we recognize 
that there are many causes for the same effect, we cannot limit the number 
of causes just to those which we ourselves have observed. So there are many 
causes for the same effect’® and a cause is a sum total of many conditions. 
In view of this it is not possible to negate an effect on the negation of one 
particular cause but on the negation of all the various causes. This latter 
possibility, however, is emphatically discounted by al-|^azali so far as we 
are concerned, for it presupposes a complete and exhaustive knowledge of all 
the causes and their conditions, which knowledge we humans can never come 
to possess. Moreover, causes by themselves are inert entities; will and action 
cannot be attributed to them. They act only through the power and agency 
of God.’^ The only will is the absolutely free-will of God which works un¬ 
constrained by any extraneous law or incumbency except the self-imposed 
law of contradiction. Thus, the things to which God’s power extends include 
mysterious and wonderful facts such as ‘‘elude the discernment of human 
sensibility.” Indeed, God’s power extends to all kinds of logical possibilities 
such as turning of a rod into a serpent, or the revivification of the dead. For 
the same reason it is not impossible for Him to bring about the resurrection 
of bodies in the life hereafter and all other things with regard to paradise and 
hell which have been mentioned in the Qur’an.’® To deny them is both illogical 
and irreligious. One may add that, according to al-Qhazali. not only all miracles 
are natural but also all nature is miraculous.’® Nature, however, seems to be 
pervaded by a causal nexus only because as a rule God does not choose to 
interrupt the continuity of events by a miracle; it is possible, however, that 
He might intervene at any moment that He deems fit. Such a standpoint 
may make one sceptical of the phenomena of nature, but it may equally lead 
one to an acute mystical sense of the presence of God to all things. Scepticism 
of this kind and mysticism need not always be antithetical—^the former may 
as well lead to the latter. This indeed is said to have had happened in the case 
of al-Qhazali. 


Cf. Mill’s doctrine of the Plurality of Causes, System of LogiCy Bk. Ill, Chap. X, 
Section 2. 

It is interesting to note that Charles Hartshorne and William L. Reese call 
al-Ghazali’s conception of God as Etiolatry, i.e., cause-worshipping; cf. their 
compendium: Philosopfiers Speak of God, Chicago, 1953, pp. 106-11, esp. p. 109. 

Cf. Qur’an, xiii, 5; xvi, 38; xvii, 49-51, 98, 99. 

In spite of Hume’s notorious repudiation of the miraculous {Enquiry Con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding, Section, 10, Parts 1 & 2), his notion of causality 
through its own logic can be finally resolved to the Ghazalian or better the Agh- 
‘arite position expressed in this statement. Cf. A. E. Taylor, “David Hume and the 
Miraculous,” in his Philosophical Studies, London, 1934, pp. 330-65; also F. R. 
Tennant, Miracle and Its Philosophical Presuppositions, Cambridge, 1925, p. 84. 
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Chapter XXXI 
AL- GH AZALI (Continued) 

A 

MYSTICISM 

1. Introduction .—It will not be quite true to say that al-Ghazali’s final 
resort to Sufi-mysticism was merely the result of his disillusionment with 
philosophy and dissatisfaction with scholastic theology. This is only a part 
of the truth; his own confessional statement to this effect in al-Munqidh 
seems to be rather an over-statement of the actual facts. Sufistic influences 
had all along been working upon his mind right from his early childhood. We 
need only recall that his father was a pious dervish and his guardian a Sufi 
devout, that in his youth he studied^ and even practised Sufism first under 
Yusuf al-Nassaj in TQs and then under al-Farmadhi at Nishapur and that 
his own brother Afimad al-Ghazali (d. 520/1126) made a name as a great 
Sufi. It is not improbable that he should have also learnt of Sufism from his 
teacher Imam al-Haramain, for it is reported that the Imam himself had been 
the pupil of the renowned Sufi abu Nu‘aim al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038). So al- 
Ghazali’s eventual adoption of the Sufi way of life was in reality a continuation 
of these early influences and not simply the consequence of his failiire to find 
the philosophical solution of theological problems. Further, it has to be empha¬ 
sized that, in spite of his explicit official denunciation of philosophy, al-Ghazali 
could never completely part company with it. His Sufi-mysticism was as 
much influenced by his thorough study of philosophy as by theology; in its 
final development it was the mysticism of a philosopher and a theologian. 
There is a marked note of Hellenic thought in his mystical doctrines and even 
the tracings of Neo-Platonism, and yet paradoxical though it may seem they 
remain circumscribed within the limits of orthodoxy. His is surely a sober 
kind of mysticism carefully eschewing all kinds of pantheistic extravagances 
and severely criticizing the antinomian tendencies of the intoxicated Sufis. 
On the one hand, he tried to make mysticism orthodox and, on the other, 
orthodoxy mystical. It is the mystical element in religion, he insisted, which 
is most vital and makes religious life a reality. Both to the philosophers 

^ In the Munqidh al-Qhazali expressly mentions that he had studied the Qut 
al’Qulub of abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996), the works of Harith al-Muh^ibi 
(d. 243/857), and the fragments of al-Junaid (d. 298/910), al-Shibli {d. 334/945), 
and abu Yazid al-Bistami (d. 261/875). At the end he adds that he had read the 
discourses of all the leading Sufis. In al-Ghazaii’s works, indeed, there are references 
to be found to all the great mystics of Islam. For al-Qbazali’s Sufistic sources, cf. 
Margaret Smith, Al-Ghazali: The Mystic^ London, 1944, pp. 123-32. For a compari¬ 
son of Qut al-Qulub and Ihyd* cf. Shibli Nu‘mani, al-Ghazdli. Lahore, 1956, p. 107; 
for the comparison of Muhasibi’s Kitdb al- Wasdya and Munqidh. cf. A. J. Arberry, 
Sufism, London, 1950, pp. 47-50^ 
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and the scholastic theologians he brought home the fact that the basis of 
all religious certainty is the first-hand living experience of God, He indeed 
did his best to vitalize the Law and the doctrine of Islam through this 
emphasis on the living religious experience, and this is evident from the very 
title of his magnum cpus^ IhyiV ^Ulum al-Dtn (Revivification of the Sciences 
of Religion). But the mystical teaching of al-Ghazali found in Ihya\ meant 
for all to read, must be studied in conjunction with what is given in his other 
works dealing more specially with the Sufi doctrine such as Mishkdt aUAnwaVy 
al-Ma'drif al-'Aqllyyah^ Mukdshajat al-Qulub and the like. The theory deve¬ 
loped in these worlcs represents what may be labelled as theosophical mysticism 
and this cannot be properly understood without reference to al-Ghazali’s 
specific views about the nature of God and the human soul. From the point 
of view of our present study his mystical views with regard to God and soul 
may be profitably compared with those of the philosophers, i.e., al-Farabi, 
ibn Sina, and their followers. 

2. Ood .—The philosophers have particularly emphasized the absolute unity 
of God. No positive attributes can be ascribed to God for that leads to the 
subject-predicate dualism. Even existence can only be referred to Him. He is 
above all distinctions and above all the categories of thought. This over¬ 
emphasis on unity shorn of all qualities reduces God to a mere contentless 
inanity. He becomes an ineffable, indescribable, impredicable something. Such 
is the result of the dialectic of the philosophers’ monistic reductionism. As 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, some of them, following Aristotle, have 
described God as thought thinking thought. That which He knows comes into 
being emanating from the over-effulgence of His Being, but He does not 
positively will anything, for willing implies a need—a deficiency. He recognizes 
only Himself or at best His first emanent, the first intelligence, and, thus, is 
purely transcendent to this world of change and multiplicity. 

Lilre the philosophers, al-Ghazali lays stress on the unity of God: God 
is the sole-existent and the ultimate cause and ground of all being, the only 
self-subsisting reality. Yet He possesses the fullness of being, all the attributes 
mentioned in the Qur’an inhere in Him, only the modality of this inherence is 
rationally unknowable. We should, however, understand that all His attributes 
are spiritual. He is perfect goodness and perfect beauty: the supreme object 
of love.^ He is the light of lights, the eternal wisdom, the creative truth, but 
above all He is the eternal will. 

To the philosophers God is primarily thought or intelligence, but to al- 
Ghazali He is primarily a will which is the cause of creation. “The First 
Principle,” he says, “is an omnipotent and willing agent, He does what He 
wills, and ordains as He likes, and He creates the similar and dissimilar things 
alike, whenever and in whatever manner He wills.”® So Ultimate Reality is 


2 Cf. Jhya\ Cairo, 1340/1921, VoL IV, p. 259 et. aqq. 

2 Tahdfutf p. 88; see note No. 38 in the preceding chapter. 
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essentially will. The entire choir of the heavens and the furniture of the earth 
are the direct work of God, produced out of sheer nothingness simply through 
His terrific “Be.”^ God has created the universe through His will, sustains it 
through His will, and one day will let it pass away by His will. According to 
the philosophers, God wills the world because He tliinks of it. According to 
al-Ghazali, “God has cognizance of the world because He ^vills it and in His 
willing it.”5 

Like the philosophers, al-Ghazali also emphasizes the transcendent aspect 
of God. He is exalted beyond the limitations of space and time, for He is the 
creator of space and time. He was before time and space Avere. But He is also 
immanent in this spatio-temporal order; His eternal wisdom and supreme 
beauty manifest themselves through the w'onders and glory of His creation. His 
eternal will is in action throughout the universe; it is in the swing of the sun and 
the moon and in the alternation of day and night. Everywhere around is the 
touch and working of God.® Al-Ghazali’s God is not the Absolute of the philo¬ 
sophers who is bleak and cold, but a personal God, a living God. He desires 
intercourse with His creatures and makes it possible for them to enter into 
fellowship with Himself through prayer and contemplation and, above all, 
through the gift of mystical gnosis. 

3. Soul .—The difference between al-fifeazali and the philosophers with 
regard to the nature of the soul is not so very well marked. He only insists, 
like Kant,’ that the philosophers through their rational arguments cannot 
give any conclusive proof for the spirituality, substantiality, unity, immor¬ 
tality, etc., of the human soul. His attack on the philosophers on this issue is 
as incisive and analytic as that of Kant but probably more violent. He actually 
smashes one by one all the ten arguments which he himself expounds as force¬ 
fully as they could be in favour of their thesis.® Like Kant, again, he does not 
disagree with their basic position but only with their method. He even joins the 
philosophers in their refutation of the position of some of the scholastic theo¬ 
logians, who maintained that the soul is a kind of subtle body or an accident 
and not a substance.® What is more and rather strange, while determining the 
place of the soul in the realm of beings, al-Ghazali talks the very language of 


^ Qur’an, ii, 117; xvi, 40. 

^ T. J. de Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam, English trans. by E. K. 
Jones, London, 1933, p. 163. 

* Cf. Qur’an, iii, 189, 190; vi, 100; x, 5, 6; xiii, 3, 4, etc.; cf. also al-Ghazali’a 
al-Hikmah fi MaJMuqat AUah, Cairo, 1321/1903. 

’ Cf. M. Saeed Sheikh, “Kant’s Critique of Rational Psychology and Its Para¬ 
logisms,” [Proceedings of the Sixth] Pakistan Philosophical Congress, Lahore, 1959, 
pp, 185-93. 

^ Cf. Tahafut, pp. 200-20. For a comparison of al-Ohazali’s and ibn Sina’s 
views with regard to soul, cf. Sulaiman Dunya, al-Haqiqah [i Nazr al-Qfyizali, 
Egypt, 1367/1947, pp. 356-455. 

® Cf. article “Nafs,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, esp. sections 9 and 10; also Maqdsid 
al-Faldsifah (Urdu translation) by M. Hanif Nadawi, Lahore, 1959, pp. 323-32. 
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the Neo-Platonic philosophers. His cosmological triad of the divine world 
('dlam al-malakut ), the celestial world (^dlam al-jdbrut), and the material, 
phenomenal world (‘dlam al-mulk w-al-shahddah) runs closely parallel to that 
of Plotinus consisting of the universal mind, the universal soul, and matter.^® 
Like Plotinus, he seems to vouchsafe that the human soul belongs to 'dlam 
al-jaharut, i.e., midway between the divine world and the material world, 
and so is neither purely eternal like the former nor merely temporal like the 
latter but partakes of them both. 

Al-Ghazali’s conception of the human soul, however, is essentially based 
on the teachings of the Qur’an and the Tradition. The interesting thing about 
this conception is that it runs parallel to his conception of God. Soul like 
God is a unity and like Him it is primarily and essentially a will. Further, as 
God is both transcendent to and immanent in the universe so is soul with 
reference to body. “Man is made in the image of God,”^^ is a saying of the Holy 
Prophet and it is twice stated in the Qur’an that “Allah breathed into man 
of His own spirit.”^^ The soul is a mirror illumined by the divine spark re¬ 
flecting the qualities and even the essence of God. “Not only are man’s attri¬ 
butes,” says al-Ghazali, “a reflection of God’s attributes but the mode of 
existence of man’s soul affords an insight into God’s mode of existence. . . 
Knowledge of the self is the key to the knowledge of God, for so is the oft- 
quoted tradition: “He who knows himself knows his Lord.” “Both God and 
soul,” al-Ghazali adds, “are invisible, indivisible, unconfined by space and 
time, and outside the categories of quantity and quality: nor can the ideas 
of shape, colour, or size attach to them... 

The soul of man is different from everything else in the sensuous world. 
There are two worlds: the world of command (amr) and the created world 
(khalq).^* Everything devoid of quantity and dimension belongs to the world 
of amr. Soul belongs to the world of amr also because it proceeds from the 
command of God: “Say, the spirit proceedeth at the command of my Lord”^® 
is God’s instruction to the Prophet. It is the world of amr that rules the created 
world; the command is the divine force which directs and regulates the world. 
Thus soul is a spiritual principle which having life in itself vitalizes the body 
and controls it and regulates it. Body is the instrument and vehicle of the 
soul. God is primarily a will and man is akin to God especially in respect of 
will. Volo ergo sum is the dictum on which al-Ghazali builds* his mystical 

See Ihyd\ Cairo 1340/1921, p. 54. Cf. also D. B. Macdonald, Development of 
Muslim Theology . . ., London, 1903, pp. 234,235, and A. J. Wensinck, The Relation 
between al-OhazalVa Cosmology and His Mysticism^ Amsterdam, 1933. 

See Klmiya-i Sa^ddat, Urdu trans. by M, ‘Inftyat Ullah, Lahore, n. d., pp. 8, 
36. Also cf. Qur’an, xxx, 30. 

Qur’an, xv, 29; xxxviii, 72. 

1® Kimiya-i Sa^ddaU English trans. by Claud Field, The Alchemy of Happiness^ 
Lahore, n.d., pp. 19, 35. 

1^ See Kimiya-i Sa^ddat, Urdu trans., p. 10. 

1® Qur’an, xvii, 85. 
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psychology and epistemology. The essential element of the soul is not thought 
which in the final analysis is based upon the bodily perceptions and the 
categories of thought but will which created them both for its own purposes. 
Man in himself has the infinite spiritual possibilities and it is through his will 
that he comes to realize them and thus brings liimself close to the mind and 
will of God till God says: “0 soul at rest! return to thy Lord, satisfied with 
Him, giving satisfaction unto Him. So enter among My servants and enter My 
garden, This final encounter of the soul with God through the unfolding 
of its own spiritual possibilities and the realization of its inmost aspirations 
is attained by walking on a mystic Path, under the guidance of a shaikh. 
and constitutes what is the very essence and acme of religious experience. 

4. Religious Ex'perience and Moral and Intellectual Values .—Whatever the 
essence or inner content of religious experience may be, it certainly is not 
a mere state of pure contemplation or knowledge as the philosophers proclaim 
it to be. It is a vital experience which must translate itself into good action. 
Religion without good works, according to al-Ghazali. is a dead religion. The 
life of the true mystics is the best life and their character the purest character. 
“Were the intellect of the intellectuals and the learning of the learned and the 
scholarship of the scholars... brought together to improve the life and charac¬ 
ter of the mystics, they would find no way of doing so.”^^ Indeed, the source 
from which the philosophers derive their ethical theories is the lives and teach¬ 
ings of these moral geniuses, i.e., the saints and the mystics. In the final 
analysis the mystics themselves are illumined by the light of the lamp of the 
prophetic revelation. But what if you were to doubt the prophethood of a 
prophet ? So close is the relation between the inner religious life and the outer 
moral expression of it that you can move from one back to the other. The 
authenticity of a prophet can be attested by applying a moral test, that is, 
by making a close study of his conduct, by assessing the transformations 
which his creative will has wrought in human history and by evaluating the 
new socio-politico-legal system that he has introduced and established in a 
society. Of the truths of religion, we acquire not a theoretical but a moral 
certainty: the deed is more important than mere idea, the will is more ulti¬ 
mate than pure intellect. 

Though the philosophers do not deny the importance of transforming 
truth values into moral values, ideas into deeds, so far as their theory of 
prophecy is concerned, yet in pursuance of the dominant Hellenic tradition 
they seem to hold that knowledge without consequent action has its own 
intrinsic value. Good deeds are preparatory to correct thinking. The ultimate 
perfection of the soul consists in God-like contemplation, in a state of pure 
knowledge which though not without joy is certainly without action. Al- 
^azali strongly revolted against this extreme mtellectualism of the philo- 


Ibid.y Ixxxix, 27-30. 

Munqidli, p. 60; see note No. 1 in the preceding chapter. 
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sophers, yet he did not remain altogether unaffected by it. It is indeed futile 
to look for any lifeless consistency in his attitudes which make a happy syn¬ 
thesis of voluntarism, pragmatism, and idealism. He concedes, for example, 
that a prophet is a person endowed with extraordinary intellect which enables 
him to attain contact with the active intellect, the proximate source of pro¬ 
phetic revelation.^® Like the philosophers, he also affirms that perfection of 
the soul consists in knowledge, albeit intuitive knowledge; like them, he also 
shows predilections for knowledge for its own sake. “The ink of the scholar 
is better than the blood of the martyr.”*^ It is certainly true so far as by 
knowledge we here understand knowledge of the religious sciences, but it is 
also in a sense true of all other sciences. Knowledge of the sciences dealing 
with things that God has made is regarded by al-Ghazali as a necessary pre¬ 
lude to the knowledge of God Himself. The study of all branches of knowledge 
and taking the greatest share of most of them is a necessary part of the mystic 
discipline. “If the soul has not been exercised in the sciences dealing with 
fact and demonstration, it will acquire mental phantasms which will be mis¬ 
taken by it to be truths descending upon it. . . . Many Sufis remain stuck for 
years in such figments of imagination, but they certainly would have been 
saved from these, had they first followed the path of scientific study and 
acquired by laborious learning as much of the demonstrative sciences as 
human power could encompass. . . 

It has almost become a fashion to label al- (jh azali as an anti-intelleotualist 
and to ascribe to him much of the backwardness of Muslim community ever 
since the sixth/twelfth century: its conservatism and its anti-liberalism.^^ It 
is alleged that al-Ghazali through his emphasis on fundamentalism and spiri¬ 
tualism initiated a movement in Muslim thought that lolled all zest for philo¬ 
sophic inquiry and scientific reflection, if it did not outright create an antipathy 
for them. The anti-intellectualism or the anti-liberalism of the Muslim com¬ 
munity is a highly complex sociological phenomenon and its causes shall 
have to be explored in a great many areas; it would be too much of an over¬ 
simplification of facts to ascribe it to a single name, however great that name 
may be. We have only to remember that al-Ghazali never left philosophy 
altogether and that he himself was very well acquainted with the scientific 
knowledge of his day,22 most of which he accepted as true. The charge of 
the kind mentioned above may be made only with reference to some one 


Cf. F. Rahman, Prophecy in Islam, London, 1958, p. 96, 

Ihyd\ Urdu trans. by M. Ahsan Siddiqi, Lucknow, 1955, Vol. I, pp. 11 ef sqq. 
Cf. Mlzdn al-‘'Amal, Cairo, 1342/1923, pp. 35, 36; also Ihyd\ Part I, Book I, 
Section 7 on ^Aql (Intellect). 

21 Cf. P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, London, 1949, p. 432; Max Meyerhof, 
The Legacy of Islam, ed. T. Arnold and A. Guillaume, Oxford, 1931, p. 337; and 
Will Durant, The Age of Faith, New York, 1950, pp. 256, 257, 332. 

22 He himself wrote a treatise on astronomy. Cf. Sarton, Introduction to the 
History of Science, Baltimore, 1927, Vol. I, p. 753. 
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particular work but it cannot at all be justified if the whole course of his 
works is taken into consideration. 

Considering, however, the number and complexity of the subjects with 
which his works deal, the various levels of readers for whom they were written 
and the fact of his own spiritual development, it is not always possible to 
reconcile his various views and attitudes and to defend him against all charges 
of inconsistency.^® One such difficulty arises when, after having considered 
his views about the nature of the soul and God, we come to formulate his 
position with regard to the relation between the two. Whether his conception 
of this relation makes an allowance for pantheism, is a question which has 
puzzled some students of al-Ghazali.^ 

5. Pantheism. —AI-Gbazalfs view of God as being both immanent and 
transcendent, his firm belief in God being a personal God who allows His 
creatures to enter into communion with Him, his emphasis on God’s being 
a creator who created the universe at a specific time through an act of voli¬ 
tion, one and all, can hardly fit into any scheme of pantheism. The description 
of the mystic’s experience of God at the higher reaches of his ecstatic flights as 
identification (ittihdd) or unification (vmsul) with God or inherence or 
indwelling (hulul) in Him, al-Ghazali has expressly mentioned as false and 
erroneous.*® At best the mystics can claim only a nearness to or proximity 
with (jrod and no more. But it has been pointed out that in his doctrine of 
the soul he makes it resemble God so closely both in essence and qualities 
that there remains hardly any dilferenee between the two. Al-Ghazali is aware 
of this dangerous deduction and asserts most emphatically that there is one 
special quality (akjiassu ivasfihi) which belongs to God alone and of which 
none else partakes and that is the quality of self-subsistence. God is self- 
subsistent (qayyum)^^ while everything else exists through Him and not 
through its own essence. “Nay, things through their own essence have nothing 

The charge of eaotericism, in the narrow sense of the theory of two-fold truth, 
against al-Ghazali. is, however, unfounded. Cf. W. Montgomery Watt, “A Forgery 
in al-Ghazali’s Mi§hkdtV\ Journal of Royal Asiatic Societyy 1949, pp. 5-22; 
also article “al-Ghazzali,” (section 3), Encyclopaedia of Islam. This question 
is connected with the problem of the authenticity of al-Ghazali*s works. 

Cf. M. Iqbal, . . to this day it is difficult to define, with accuracy, bis view 
of the nature of God. In him, like Borger and Solger in Germany, Sufi Pantheism 
and the Ash‘arite dogma of personality appear to harmonize together, a recon¬ 
ciliation which makes it difficult to say whether he was a Pantheist, or a Personal 
Pantheist of the type of Lotze” {The Development of Metaphysics in Persiay p. 75). 
Also C. R. Upper, “Alghazali’s Thought Concerning the Nature of Man and Union 
with God,” The Muslim World, 1952, Vol. XLII, pp. 23-32. C. R. Upper ends 
this article by a significant remark; “Al-Ghazali’s occasional pantheism is in¬ 
dubitable, yet his orthodoxy is impeccable. How this can be is the secret between 
him and Allah.” For the great synthetic acumen and creativity of al-Ghazali in 
having a via media between the various positions, cf. S. R. Shafiq. “Some Abiding 
Teachings of al-Ghazali.” The Muslim World, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, 1954, pp. 43-48. 

2* Cf. Mungidk, p. 61, 

Cf. Qur’an, ii, 255. 
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but non-existence, and existence comes to them only from something else, 
by way of a loan.” But surely there is the lurking danger of pantheism in 
such a statement if it is stretched to its logical limits. If the contingency of 
the world should be over-emphasized, it becomes nothing more than a show 
of shadows having no reality or actuality of its own whatsoever. All actuality 
is devoured by the being of God. This conclusion is confirmed by al-Ghazali’s 
own approval of the pantheistic formula: la huwa ilia huiva (there is no it 
but He) to which may be added his statement: “He is everything: He is that 
He is: none but He has ipseity or heity at all.”2’ To this may be added that 
al-Ghazali has taken a very lenient view of some of the obviously pantheistic 
utterances of the Sufis of extreme type such as “I am the Creative Truth;”®® 
“Glory be to Me! How great is My glory”; “Within this robe is naught but 
Allah,”®® etc. Statements of this kind clearly indicate a sense of complete 
self-deification. But al-Ghazali has no word of condemnation for them except 
the comment that “the words of passionate lovers in the state of ecstasy 
should be concealed and not spoken of.” True, the statements of this kind 
should not be taken strictly philosophically but only as emotive expressions 
indicative of a deep inner experience which has many phases and aspects and 
a language and a logic of its own. But then al-Ghazali seems to forget some¬ 
times the advice he has so strongly given to those who have attained the 
mystic state that they should not try to speak the unspeakable and follow 
the poet who said: 

“What I experience I shall not try to say; 

Call me happy, but ask me no more.”®® 

B 

ETHICS 

Al-Qhazali is the best known Muslim writer on moral subjects. But there 
are some critics®^ who have recently made attempts to belittle the importance 
of his ethical theory by trying to show that it is entirely, or at least mainly, 
derived from the Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic doctrines and from the writings 
of the Muslim philosophers whose systems were Hellenic in spirit. Al-Ghazali 
was, undoubtedly, a widely read scholar and was, therefore, well versed in 
the ethical thought of the Greeks, which did influence him. But it would be 
basically •wrong to say that he was dependent on Greek philosophy for his 
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inspiration. He was, in fact, against the philosophers and their heretical 
doctrines. Throughout his writings, al-Ghazali takes his stand upon Islamic 
teachings and invariably quotes from the Qur’an and the traditions in support 
of liis views. Following the Qur’an, for example, he lays emphasis on spiritual 
values like gratitude (^ukr)y repentance (taubah), reliance (taivakkul), fear 
(khauj) of God, etc., which were completely unkno^v^l to the Greeks. Similarly, 
al-Ghazali is thoroughly Islamic in taking the perfect human representation of 
the moral ideal in the Prophet of Islam (peace be on him), whom God Him¬ 
self testifies to have the highest character.®^ Further, we can legitimately 
say that the notion of the love of God as the summum bonum, leading directly 
to the beatific vision in the next world, has nothing like it in Greek philo¬ 
sophy. This is undeniably based upon the Qur’anic teachings. All these asser¬ 
tions will become clearer as we proceed with the detailed discussion. 

Asceticism is the spirit that runs throughout al-Ghazali’s ethics. He does 
not deal with the heroic virtues lilce courage, etc., in detail, and lays greater 
emphasis on the purification of the heart after one has severed all ties with 
this world, at least in spirit. He says: “The experienced guide and teacher 
should bring home to the disciple that he should root out anger and keep no 
wealth . . . otherwise if he gets the slightest hint that both wealth and self- 
assertion are good and necessary in a certain measure, he will get an excuse 
for avarice and self-assertion, and to whatever limits he goes he will imagine 
that he is permitted as far as that. So he ought to be told to eradicate these 
tendencies.”®^ Again, in Minhaj al-^Abidin, al-Ghazali differentiates between 
two kinds of virtues: positive, i.e., good actions, and negative, i.e., the 
abandonment of bad ones. The negative side is better and more excellent. To 
elucidate this point further, he discusses the question in i/iya’ whether marriage 
or celibacy is better. After counting the advantages and the disadvantages 
of both, he ultimately tends to the conclusion that celibacy is better. One 
may marry, he grants, provided one is at the same time like the unmarried, 
i.e., lives always in the presence of God, All this has a colouring of otherworld¬ 
liness. 

Avoidance of the world is, however, not put forward as an end-in-itself. 
It has been over-emphasized by al-Ghazali simply to counteract the tendencies 
to vice, luxury, and pride, which were so common in his days. The curbing 
or controlling of passions has been stressed merely to achieve moderation; 
otherwise he fully knows the psychology of human nature. He is quite aware 
of the social spirit of the Qur’an and of the Prophet’s teaching that there is 
no asceticism in Islam. Accordingly, al-Ghazali does sometimes lay emphasis 
on our duties and obligations to other individuals and to society as a whole. 
Jihad has been mentioned as a necessary obligatory duty; even prayers 
have to be sacrificed, if need be, during a war. In the chapter on “Renunciation 
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of the World,” in the Ihyd' he warns against its evils and holds that renun¬ 
ciation is a grievous sin if a man has dependants who need his support. He 
defends music by saying that “gaiety and sport refresh and cheer the heart 
and bring relief to the tired mind . .rest prepares a man for w'ork, and 
sport and gaiety for grave and serious pureuits.”®® Further, among virtues, 
he includes good appearance (h'lmi al-haVah) with adornment w^hich is 
sensible and has no tinge of ostentation in it. Similarly, there are the virtues 
of self-respect, dignity, etc., which point to a man’s relation with other indi¬ 
viduals and presuppose a social set-up. 

Before discussing al-Ghazali’s theory of ethics we may consider the problem 
which forms the basis of all ethical systems, viz., the problem of the freedom 
of the will. The fact that man can change from the state of the insinuating self 
(ahnafs al-ammdrah) to the state of the self at peace (al-nafs al-mutma^nnah) 
through a good deal of conscious struggle and deliberate effort necessarily sug¬ 
gests that he is free in lus will. The MuTazilites had taught that the freedom 
of the will is an a prion certainty, that man possesses power (qudrah) over 
his actions and is their real author. The A^‘arites, who represented the ortho¬ 
dox reaction, how'ever, held that “Man cannot create anything. God is the 
only creator. Nor does man’s power produce any effect on his action at all. 
God creates in His creature power (qudrah) and choice (iMktiyar). He then 
creates in him action corresponding to the power and choice thus created. 
So the action of the creature is created by God as to initiative and as to pro¬ 
duction, but it is acquired by the creature. By acquisition (kasb) is meant 
that it corresponds to the creature’s power and choice previously created in 
him, without his having had the slightest effect on the action.”®® This position 
comes very close to the “pre-established harmony” of Leibniz. It, thus, gives 
us at the most only a consciousness of freedom, and not freedom in the real 
sense of the terra. 

Over this question al-Ghazali finds himself on the horns of a dilemma. On 
the one hand, God is represented as the disposer of everything. He is the 
unmoved mover of the material world and the only efficient cause of all 
creation. Whatever happens in the heavens or on the earth happens accord¬ 
ing to a necessary system and a predetermined plan. Not even a leaf can 
move without His decree; His law is supreme everywhere. “Whomsoever 
God -wishes to guide. He expands his breast to Islam; but whomsoever He 
wishes to lead astray He makes his breast tight and strait.”®’ And, on the 
other hand, man is shown to be responsible for his actions and for deserving 
place either in hell or in heaven. This implies complete moral freedom. 
Al-Ghazali seeks to reconcile both these tendencies on the basis of an 
analysis of the human mind. The heart or the soul of man, according to 
him, is furnished with two kinds of impressions. Either there are sensations 
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through which one gets the sensible qualities of the outside world, or there is 
reflection or internal sense which supplies the mind with its own operations. 
These impressions, which al-Ghazali calls khwdtir (Locke would call them 
“simple ideas” and James Ward would term them “presentations”), are, 
according to him, the spring and fountain-head of all activity. Whatever the 
heart intends, resolves, etc., must come to it as knowledge in the form of such 
impressions. These impressions or ideas have an inherent tendency to express 
themselves in overt movements. They have a motive part of their own and are 
capable of exciting a strong impulse or inclination (ragj^ah) in the first instance. 
This inclination must, if the action is to take place, be followed by decision 
or conviction (i'tiqdd). (These three stages correspond pretty closely to what 
psychologists call respectively appetite, desire, and wish.) Conviction, in turn, 
is followed by resolution or the will to act (iradah). Will excites power and 
then the action comes. 

The first two stages of this process, viz., impression and inclination, are 
recognized to be beyond man’s complete control; if an individual merely 
thinks intently of falling forward, swaying forward begins. So “the conclusion 
would be that, while the occurrence of a strong desire or inclination may 
come without man’s responsibility, his reason is free to make a decision 
and his will is free to accept the decision of reason as good and to implement 
the corresponding action. In such a case, man would be free to do what he 
desires, but the complete control of his desire would be beyoiul Ins power.”®® 
Thus, al-Ghazali tries to reconcile the positions of the determinists and the 
indeterminists. 

In fact, al-Ghazali recognizes three stages of being. The lowest is the material 
world where the absolute necessity of God’s will is all in all. Second is the 
stage of the sensuous and the psychical world where a relative sort of freedom 
is recognized. Lastly comes God who is absolutely free. But His freedom is not 
like that of a man who arrives at decisions after hesitation and deliberation 
over different alternatives. This is impossible in the case of God. “To speak 
of choice between alternatives is to suggest that other than the best might be 
chosen and this would be inconsistent witli the idea of perfection.”®® 

Thus, having established human freedom and responsibility and having 
justified his discussion of ethical questions, al-Ghazali goes on to present before 
us his notion of the moral ideal and the means that are to be adopted for its 
realization. The path is long and difficult and needs a great deal of patience 
and perseverance on the part of the seeker. Slowly and steadily, by leading a 
virtuous life, he has to take his soul towards perfection so that it might be 
able to attain the knowledge of God and conseciuently divine love, which 
is the summum bonum or the Highest Good in this world. This will lead to 
the beatific vision in the world to come. It should, however, be remembered 
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that man cannot move a single step forward without the help of God. He is 
guided throughout by the gift of God (tauflq), Tauflq manifests itself in 
various forms: 

1. Guidance from God (hiddyah) is the very condition of all virtues. It 
stands for the telling of the moral from the immoral, the good from the 
bad and the right from the wrong. Unless these distinctions are clearly 
seen, we cannot be supposed to do any good action or avoid evil. 

2. Direction (rushd). Mere knowledge of good actions might be necessary 
but is not sufficient for their performance. We should also have the will 
to do them. Tlris is “direction.” 

3. Setting aright (tasdld). It is the power from God which makes the body 
obey the will in order to realize the end. 

4. Confirmation (laid). It makes circumstances congenial for the actualiza¬ 
tion of the will. 

Helped by God in this way the individual proceeds to exercise virtues 
which gradually raise the heart higher and higher up towards the ideal. 

Before taking up this enterprise, however, the soul or the heart is to be 
subjected to a thorough surgical operation and cleansed of all impurities. 
“He will indeed be successful who purifies it and he will fail who corrupts 
it.”^° It is only when the heart has thus been freed of its fetters and the veils 
of darkness and ignorance have been rent asunder that anything positive can 
be attempted. Ai-Ghazali explains it by an allegory. Once the Chinese and 
the Greeks held a contest on the art of drawing and painting. One part of a 
big room was given to the Chinese and the other to the Greeks. In between 
was hung a curtain so that they might not see the work of each other. The 
Greeks decorated the wall with many rare colours, but the Chinese proceeded 
to brighten their side and polish it. When the curtain was raised, the beautiful 
art of the former was reflected on the latter’s wall in its original beauty and 
charm. Such is the way of the saints who strive for the purification of their 
heart to make it worthy of the knowledge of God Most High. But what are 
these impurities and what are they due to ? What is that which darkens and 
casts gloom upon the soul of man ? Al-Ghazali’s answer is: love of the world— 
the root from which all the multifarious sins and vices spring. The pious people 
avoid it and seek loneliness. “Be in the world as if you are a stranger or journey¬ 
ing upon the road.”*^ On seeing a dead goat, the Prophet of Islam (peace be 
on him) is reported to have said, “The world has lesser value in the eyes of 
God than this goat has for its owner.” 

Let us now discuss briefly al-Ghazali’s enumeration of the main kinds of 
vices that result from the love of the world, the removal of which from the 
heart is incumbent upon us. 
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First, there are those vices which are connected with a particular part of 
the body. Hunger is one of them. It is, no doubt, a very important biological 
function and, thus, indispensable for the preservation of life. But when 
it transgresses its limits and becomes gluttony, it is the cause of immense 
evil and disturbance. “Eat and drink,” says God, “but be not prodigal. 
Verily He loves not the prodigal.Over-eating dulls the intellect and weakens 
the memory. It also causes too much sleep which, besides being a wastage of 
time, slackens the mind; the light of wisdom is dimmed and one becomes 
unable to differentiate good from evil.^® Further, the glutton forgets what 
need and hunger are. Gradually, he becomes oblivious of, and unsympathetic 
to, the poor and those who have really nothing to eat. So one should eat only 
as much as is barely sufficient to sustain oneself, out of what one has earned 
honestly.^^ 

The second group of vices belonging to this category are those arising out 
of the sex instinct. This instinct is supposed to be the most powerful in man,^^ 
and so are its distractions from the right path. The sex appetite must always 
be directed, controlled, and managed by reason and should not be allowed 
to run wild: adultery is a moral and social as well as religious evil. Further, 
says al-Ghazali, the seeker after the ideal should not marry in the earlier 
stages of his search, for the wife and children may prove a hindrance. But 
if, in spite of wilful determination, he is not able to control himself, he may 
marry and then perform all his duties as a husband. 

Lastly, we come to the vices of speech, which are many. Talkativeness, 
using indecent words, ridiculing, abusing, cursing, etc., belong to this kind. 
Similarly, lying is also a heinous sin: “A painful doom is theirs because they 
lie.”^® Lying, however, loses its immoral sting in special circumstances when 
the end in view is good. We can, for instance, legitimately make use of it as a 
war tactic. “War is deception itself,”^’ goes the tradition. Slandering and tale¬ 
bearing are also very prominent vices of speech. “DonT backbite one another,”*® 
says God. Similarly, we have been prohibited from making false promises 
because it is the characteristic of hypocrites (mundfiqun).^^ 

Next, there are vices arising out of self-assertion. When worldng in its 
proper limits, this instinct is, no doubt, natural. But the lack or excess of 
it makes it an evil. A person who has no self-assertion has no self-respect. 
He is disgracefully meek and silent and dare not make his personality felt. 
Excessive self-assertion, on the other hand, degenerates into vices like anger 
(ghadah), malice (hiqd), pride (kibr)^ and vanity Cujb). Man is roused to 
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anger when some desire of his is not fulfilled, when another person possesses 
the thing which, he thinks, should rightfully belong to him. When not gratified, 
anger often turns into malice, which consists in the desire that the desired 
thing should be lost to the possessor also. It is a feeling of pain at another’s 
good. Sometimes, however, there is no feeling of pain but simply a strong 
desire that one should also possess a thing lil^e the one the other has. This is 
known as emulation (ghibiah) and is not undesirable. We can overcome the 
vices of excessive self-asseition by forbearance, mildness, forgiveness, humility, 
etc. 

Anger, malice, and emulation are aroused when man is not in possession of 
the objects of his desire. Pride and vanity, on the contrary, occur when he 
has secured such objects. Vanity is a sense of self-admiration. The individual 
regards his possessions as great, has no fear of losing them, and forgets that 
they are merely gifts of God. If he is vain about his intellect, wisdom, and 
opinion, all development in knowledge ceases and all progress is congealed. 
A proud man, on the other hand, actively compares himself with others, is 
rightly or Avrongly aware of some religious or worldly perfection in himself, 
and feels elated and raised above them. He looks down upon them and expects 
respect from them as a superior. Learned men, worshippers, and devotees 
are very much prone to this evil. The cure of pride lies in recognizing God 
and one’s own self. By this he would come to know that pride becomes God 
and greatness belongs to Him alone. Further, he should remember his humble 
beginnings and recognize the filthy stuff he is made of. Let him consider the 
origin and end of his forefathers and of the proud persons like Pharaoh and 
Nimrud who tried to equal God Almighty. Let him consider also that beauty, 
wealth, and friendship are all transitory and unreliable. 

To the third category of vices belong the love of wealth (liuhh al-mdl) and 
of position (fiubh aUjdh), hypocrisy (riyd^), and wilful self-deception (ghurur). 
Wealth in itself, however, is not bad. It is the use of it that makes it so. 
^Vealth can be spent on the poor and the needy to alleviate their sufferings, 
but can also lead directly to sins or can supply means for them. Those who 
love money often forget God and He, in turn, prepares and reserves for them 
a painful doom,®® Love of wealth may lead to avarice: the more one has, the 
more one desires. It can also lead to miserliness, which means not spending 
even where one is duty-bound to spend. The cure of ail these evils is to give 
away all that is superfluous and keep only as much as is essential for supporting 
life and getting peace of mind. We must further be convinced in our hearts 
that wealth, like shadows, is a transitory affair and that God is sufficient for 
us and our children. We should hasten to spend when occasion demands, 
setting aside the checks and hesitations arising within. 

Love of position means the desire to win and dominate the hearts of others. 
It is generally gained by creating in others a conviction that one possesses 
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the so-called qualities of perfection such as beauty, strength, ancestory. Real 
perfection, however, lies in knowledge and freedom: knowledge of God and 
spiritual values, and freedom from the vices and the rebellious nature of 
passions. Just as wealth is allowed if used as a means for some good, so may 
we win the admiration of those whose help is necessary to realize the ideal. 
But if position is sought for its own sake, it is a vice and should be eradicated. 
One must impress upon oneself that position is not everlasting and that death 
is a leveller. One should also know that a prominent person creates enemies 
very easily. 

The lover of position generally falls into hypocrisy and tries to deceive 
people that he possesses something which actually he does not. An individual, 
for example, may pretend to be a pious man by a thin, lean, neglected body, 
long prayers, virtuous and humble tallc, and so on. In religious matters, hypoc¬ 
risy has been condemned very much by both the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 
This deadly disease must be cured, otherwise all the so-called virtuous actions, 
the inner spiritual basis being absent, will be entirely useless and unacceptable 
to God. One must perform all good actions, including the religious observances 
and acts of worship, in secret. We may perform them in the open if our sincere 
intention is that others may also be persuaded thereby to do the same. Love 
of position also gives rise to self-deception. The individual is convinced that 
he has something wliich he really does not have. Four classes of people among 
the believers are, according to al-Ghazali. very likely to involve themselves 
in tliis evil. They are, for example, such religious devotees as do not have 
the real sense of values. They do not realize what is more important and 
what is less important and, by performing the latter, they assume them¬ 
selves to be exempt from the former. For instance, they take greater care in 
the correct pronunciation of the words of the Qur’an than in understanding 
their true meanings. Instead of helping a hungry neighbour, they would go 
on pilgrimage to Mecca. Some dress themselves poorly and meekly and think 
they have become saints thereby. All these persons are deceiving themselves 
as to the true nature of tilings. Similar is the case with the Sufis. Some of 
them learn only the terminology of the real Sufis and think they are likewise 
able to see God. Some are always wondering about the power and majesty 
of God and do nothing more. Some do actually try to cleanse the heart and 
perform good actions but wrongly think that they have passed most of the 
stages and are the true lovers of God. Again, there are some who make a 
distinction between Sharl^ah and tanqah and regard themselves above Shari'ah. 
They give up the performance of obligatory duties and religious observances. 
The same is the case with the learned and the rich, who are generally involved 
in one kind of self-delusion or another. 

Thus, we end the brief and synoptic survey of al-Qhazali’s account of the 
main vices of character. Now we turn to virtues, which are the redeeming 
qualities (ahmunjiydt) and represent the positive efforts of the seeker 
towards God. Al-^azali has given us a detailed, interesting, and illuminating 
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discussion on this topic in the fourth quarter of his “Revivification of 
Religious Sciences.” The virtues that, speaking chronologically, come first 
are repentance, abstinence, poverty, and patience. Repentance belongs to 
the purgative period of life which is an indispensable prerequisite for the 
higher stages. It means abandoning the sins of which man is conscious and 
resolving never to return to them. It is a sort of spiritual conversion. “Those 
who repent and believe and do righteous work, for such Allah wUl change 
their evil deeds to good deeds.The penitent knows that his heart has been 
shrouded in the mist and darkness of sins, feels contrition and shame, and 
abandons them for ever. Love of the world, which is the root of all vices, 
has, however, to be removed first; the passions have to be subjected to a 
strict control and the devil within has to be turned out. But, certainly, we 
do not give up the world for nothing. We do get something in return: “... the 
ascetic who renounces what is sensual and material knows that what is abandon¬ 
ed is of small value in relation to what is gained, just as the merchant knows 
that what he receives in exchange is better than what is sold, otherwise he 
would not sell.”®2 Al-Qhazali compares the ascetic with a person who is pre¬ 
vented from entering into the palace by a dog at the gate. He throws a morsel 
towards it and thus, by distracting its attention, enters and gets his desires 
from the king. The dog is like Satan, who prevents him from going towards 
God, and the morsel of bread is like the world by the sacrifice of which we 
can get something better. 

This brings us to the virtue of abstinence (zuhd). Repentance is simply 
turning away from something, whereas abstinence includes turning away from 
as well as towards something better and more excellent. As a term in Sufistic 
literature, it signifies severing the heart’s attachment from all worldly things, 
purging it of the rubbish, and then adorning it with the love of God. Abstinence 
can, in fact, have three grades. We might be inspired and motivated by the 
love of God itself, by the hope of reward, or by the fear of punishment. The 
highest grade is the love of God which makes us sacrifice all considerations 
of heaven and hell for the sake of God. This is absolute abstinence (zuhd ah 
mutlaq). We are reminded here of the fable of a saint who was carrying in 
one hand a flame and in the other a glass of water with the alleged purpose 
of burning heaven with the one and quenching the fire of hell with the other, 
so that everyone acts sincerely to attain nearness to God. 

The individual who renounces the world is a poor man (faq^r) in the ter¬ 
minology of al-Ghazali and, in fact, of all mystics. So poverty is to be wil¬ 
fully cultivated. The faqlrs are of various kinds: the abstinent (zahid), who 
is pained when wealth comes to him; the satisfied (rddi)^ who is neither 
pleased at the possession of wealth nor pained at its loss, and when it comes 
to him he does not positively hate it; the contented (qdni^), who wants to 
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get wealth but does not actively pursue this desire; the greedy (harls), who 
has a very strong desire to get property but is somehow or other unable to 
do so; the constrained (mudtar), who, being in a state of want, such as star¬ 
vation or nakedness, is ill at ease and in consternation. The first of these, 
i.e., one in the state of being a zahid, is the best. The zdhid is the one who, 
being busy in enjoying the love of God, is indifferent to all worldly losses and 
gains. 

All the virtues considered above—repentance, abstinence, poverty—demand 
an immense amount of courage and steadfastness. They are not possible to 
attain without unswerving passion, which is doubly more difficult to cultivate, 
impatience being in the very nature of man.^® It, however, does not mean 
toleration of things that are illegal and against religion. If a man wrongs 
us, we may pay him back in the same coin; if he strikes us, we can strike him 
too (though forgiveness is also commendable). Patience in the real sense of 
the term has three grades: patience in performing a religions duty, patience 
in avoiding actions prohibited by God, and patience over sufferings and diffi¬ 
culties in the arduous path towards Him. The last grade is the noblest. 

Gratitude (shukr) too is a necessary virtue and also so difficult that 
only a few can exercise it.®^ It is, according to al-Ghazali, complementary to 
patience: he who eats until he is satisfied and is thankful is in the same station 
as he who fasts and is patient. Further, gratitude is based upon man’s know¬ 
ledge that all that comes to him comes from God and upon the feeling of 
joy over it. If one is pleased with the gift only, without any reference to the 
Giver, it is no gratitude: ‘‘Gratitude is the vision of the Giver, not the gift.” 
Secondly, we may be pleased with the Giver over a gift because it is a sign 
of His pleasure. This is gratitude, no doubt, but of a low variety. The highest 
stage is reached when we are pleased with the Giver and determine to use 
His gift in order to attain greater and greater nearness to Him. “If ye give 
thanks,” says God, “I shall give you more, but if ye are thankless. My punish¬ 
ment is dire.”®® 

After repentance from sin and successful renunciation of the world, the 
individual directs his attention towards his own self with a view to making it 
submissive and obedient to the will of God. The process has various steps and 
stages: assigning the task to the self (musj^ratah)^ watching over the self 
(murdqabah), taking critical account of the self (muhdsabah), punishing the 
self (murdqabah), exerting the self (mujdhadah)^ and upbraiding the self 
(mu'dtabah). The whole alFair which results in self-mastery is so difficult that 
it has been called the bigger jihad (al-jihad al-akbar), while the physical 
fighting against the enemies of Islam is the smaller jihad (aU jihad al-asghar). 
We have constantly to keep a vigilant eye on our thoughts and actions and 
check ourselves at every step. We have to convince our hearts of the omni- 
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presence of God and His omniscience: that God knows even what lies hidden 
in the innermost depths of our being. Such a conviction creates in the soul an 
all-pervading reverence for God. Single-mindedness (ikJUds) is the fruit of the 
self thoroughly mastered and trained. A fashioned soul has only one motive 
force, and that is the desire for nearness to God; the lesser purposes are weeded 
out. 

Single-mindedness leads to the virtue of truthfulness (sidg). Truthfulness 
is there in words, intentions, and actions. Truthfulness in words consists in 
making a statement which is unequivocal and clear and is not aimed at deceiv¬ 
ing others. We can, however, in some cases make ambiguous and false state¬ 
ments if thereby we are aiming at the betterment of society. Such special 
cases may be war tactics, restoration of happy relations between husband and 
w'ife, amity among Muslims, and so on. Further, oiu* intention must be rightful 
and true. The right direction of intention is very important because actions 
are judged only by intentions®®: if our intention is good and the result inci¬ 
dentally turns out to be bad, we are not to blame; conversely, if our intention 
is evil, we are culpable whatever its outcome. Lastly, truthfulness in actions 
lies in the fact that the inward state of a person is literally translated into 
outward behaviour without any tinge of hypocrisy. The highest truthfulness 
which is at the same time most difficult to attain is the complete realization 
of the various attitudes of the soul towards God, e.g., trust, hope, love, etc.®^ 

Fear (jehauf) and hope (rajd^) also mark stages in moral progress. Fear may 
be of the wrath and the awe-inspiring attributes of God, or it may be 
produced in man by the consciousness of his guilt and the apprehension of 
divine displeasure. A nobler kind of fear is aroused by the feeling of separation 
from God who is the ultimate goal of all our aspirations. Hope, on the other 
hand, is a pleasant tendency. It consists in the expectation, after the individual 
has tried his best, of the divine love in the world and of the beatific vision 
in the hereafter. Fear is the result of knowledge—the knowledge of our 
infirmity as compared with the supremacy of our ideal; hope is the result of 
assured faith in the loving kindness of our Lord in acceding to our requests 
and prayers. It lies at a higher plane because it strengthens love and enables 
man to realize the goal. 

The highest virtue, according to al-Ghazali. is reliance (tavxikkul), which is 
based on the knowledge of God’s oneness or unification (tauj^ld). Those who 
profess belief in unification may be classified into three groups: those, including 
hypocrites, who confess the unity with the tongue only; those who believe on 
the basis of some so-called reliable authority; and those who, on the evidence 
of their direct, intuitive perception, believe that God is the unmoved mover 
of the material world and the ultimate cause of ail creation and that He alone 
has real or absolute existence. The last stage is the highest. It signifies “that 
the servant can abandon himself to God in complete trust and merge his will 

The opening hadith in al-Sahth al-Bukhdri. 

Al-Ghazali. Ihyd\ Tart IV, pp. 334-35. 
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in the divine will. The servant no longer finds his o^vn powers and personality?^ 
to be self-sufficient and has allowed God to dominate his life ... he considers 
himself as a dead body moved by the divine decree and is content that the 
divine strength should replace his own human weakness.”®® Reliance, therefore, 
is the casting of the soul into self-surrender and the withdrawal of it from 
self-assertion. 

The moral soldier who is sincerely set upon his task must also form the habit 
of meditation and reflection. He has to reflect on the works of God, on the 
alternation of day and night, on the waxing and waning of the moon, on 
the rise and fall of nations, and on the general management of this cosmological 
scheme. For that purpose seclusion away from the active hustle and bustle 
of society is very necessary. A heart preoccupied with worldly things has no 
place for the knowledge of God. The true significance of meditation is a firm 
conviction in the omnipresence of God, which results from the realization 
that He is aware of what we do under cover of darkness and of what lies 
buried in the innermost depths of our heart. Further, from’meditation and 
reflection the soul is led on to contemplation, which is of three kinds: (i) 
contemplation bi al~haqq^ i.e., the seeing of tilings pointing towards divine 
unity; (ii) contemplation li al-kaqq; i.e., seeing signs of the Creator in created 
things; and, finally, (iii) the contemplation of God Himself. This form of 
contemplation surely and undeniably leads to His love, the final aim of all 
moral endeavour. The last stage of contemplation and the love of God are 
not, however, the results of, but are simply occasioned by, our concentration 
and thinking. There is nothing like a causal necessity here. The sacred know¬ 
ledge is direct and immediate and is due to God only. The Sufi has the im¬ 
pression that something has dropped upon him “as gentle rain from heaven,” 
a gift of God due to His grace and mercy. 

The highest contemplation is the valence of- love, absorption of all human 
attributes in the vision of God, and then annihilation in the everlastingness 
of God. But why in the first instance should mere contemplation lead to His 
love ? In answer, al-Ghazali explains at length how God is the ultimate and 
absolute source of all the causes because of which objects are loved. The 
sentiment of love is, broadly speaking, of four kinds: 

(i) Self-love. An egoistic tendency is ingrained in the very nature of man. 
Instincts and the so-called organic needs point towards that fact. Our soul, 
life, or the pure ego is, certainly, the dearest to us, but beyond that we also 
love what William James would call our material and social selves. 

(ii) Love of a benefactor for the benefits received from him. This is also 
a sort of self-love, though an indirect one. We love others because they promote 
our own cause in one way or another. We love the physician because he looks 
after our health and the engineer because he beautifies om material environ¬ 
ments and, thus, makes our lives comfortable and happy. 


Margaret Smith, op. cit., pp. 167-68. 
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(iii) Love of beauty. Beauty has almost universally been recognized as a 
thing of intrinsic value. It means the orderly and systematic arrangement 
of parts, and this is not the quality of material things only; it lies in the 
activities and the behaviour of man and in his ideas and concepts. Whatever 
is beautiful is loved by us for its own sake. 

(iv) Love due to the harmonious interaction and secret affinity between two 
souls. A thief loves a thief and a noble person loves a noble friend. 

Now, if love exists for all these separate causes, will not that individual 
be loved who holds all these in their supreme and perfect form ? Such an 
individual is God Himself, the possessor of the most lovable qualities. It is to 
Him that we owe our very existence. He is the only real benefactor and from 
Him all benefits are received. If we get something from a human being, it 
really comes from God. Had He willed otherwise, we would not have been 
able to get it. Thirdly, God also possesses the attributes of beauty. There is 
beauty in His design and in His creative behaviour. “God is beautiful and 
loves beauty,”*^ said the Holy Prophet. Lastly, the human soul has affinity 
with its divine source: God has created man after His own image. So once 
we know God with all these attributes and also know where we stand in 
relation to Him, our love for Him becomes a necessity. And then He loves us 
too. “Verily Allah loves the repentant and those who purify themselves.”®® 

But the lover who claims to love the Most Lovable must show some signs. 
The first sign, according to al-G h azali. is that the lover has no fear of death, 
for it means meeting the Beloved face to face and having a direct vision of 
Him. This world is a hindrance and a barrier which obstructs the lover’s path. 
The sooner it is done away with, the better. Another mark of the true lover 
is that the remembrance of God ever remains fresh in his heart. Once the fire 
of love is kindled, it cannot be extinguished. It remains ever ablaze and the 
flames go on rising higher and- higher. The lover, in fact, feels happy in this 
condition. That is why he often seeks undisturbed loneliness to brighten 
these flames by contemplation and onesided thought. Further, the lover 
sacrifices his will for that of the Beloved. His likes and dislikes, his behaviour 
and his ways of life are entirely directed and controlled by God. Lastly, the 
intensity of love for God demands that we should love all His activities. So 
also we should love our fellow-men for they are all His servants and creatures. 

Love includes longing (shauq), for every lover pines to see the beloved 
when absent. The lover of God craves for the vision of God which would be 
the noblest grace and the highest delight held out to him. Again, love results 
in affability (uns), which, according to al-Ghazali, is one of the most glorious 
fruits of love and signifies the feeling of pleasure and delight consequent upon 
God’s nearness and the perception of His beauty and perfection. Thirdly, 
successful love means satisfaction (ri^'). This includes the satisfaction of 


Al-Mishkdt al-Masdblh “Bab al-Ghadab w'-al-Kibr.” 
«o Qur’an, ii, 222. 
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God with men and the satisfaction of men with Him. “God is satisfied with 
them and they with God.”®^ This is the stage of the tranquil soul (al-nafs 
ahmuima’innah). “0 tranquil soul!” God \vill say, “return to thy Lord well- 
pleased (with Him) and well-pleasing (Him), so enter among My servants and 
enter into My garden.”®^ 

Now, because love is consequent upon the knowledge and contemplation of 
God, the lover is the gnostic (^drif). Gnosis (ma'rifak), however, is a gem, a 
precious thing which is not to be wasted: the sun which enlightens the heart 
of the gnostic, says al-Ghazali, is more radiant than our physical sun; for 
that sun sets and may be eclipsed, but the sun of gnosis knows no eclipse nor 
does it set. It is an invaluable gift to be given only to those who deserve it 
and to be given more or less according to the degree of self-mortification to 
which they attain. The limited human mind is not capable of grasping the 
entire expanse of divine majesty. The more one knows of God, the more one 
loves Him. The height of contemplation is reached when plurality passes awaj^ 
entirely, when there is complete cessation of conscious perception of things 
other than the Beloved, and the individual sees (5od everywhere. It was in 
this state that one said, “I am the Truth”; and another, “Glory be to Me! 
How great is My majesty”; and another, “Under this robe is naught but 
God.” This is the state of absolute unicity and identity. 

The gnostic and the lover of God in this world will see God in the next world. 
The Mu‘tazilites had denied the beatific vision because it involved a directing of 
the eyes on the part of the seer and the position on the part of the seen. They 
said that because God is beyond space, the question of limiting Him to a 
particular place and direction does not arise. But al-Sia-zali meets their 
objection by saying that this vision, like meditation, will not have any re¬ 
ferences to the eye or any other sense-organ. It will be without their mediation. 
Similarly, just as the conception of God is free from the implication of spatial 
and temporal characteristics, so will the vision of Him be beyond all such 
limitations and boundaries. 


C 

INFLUENCE 

Al-^azali’s influence within Islam has been both profound and most 
widespread: his works have been and still are being read and studied from 
West Africa to Oceania more than those of any other Muslim writer, and his 
teaching has been accepted and made a rule of life more than that of any 
other theologian. It has been claimed and rightly so that “al-Ghazali’s influence, 
taken singly, on the Muslim community has been perhaps greater than that 
of all the scholastic theologians.” 


Ibid., xcviii, 8. 

Ibid., Ixxxix, 27-30. 
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But we hasten to add that, like any other original thinker in the world, 
al-Ghazali did not go without his share of criticism. The unprecedented 
attempt on his part to make orthodoxy mystical and mysticism orthodox, and 
both philosophical, naturally incurred suspicion and criticism from all schools 
of thought and all shades of opinion both before and after his death. Liberals 
have criticized him for his conservatism, and conservatives for his liberalism; 
philosophers for his orthodoxy, and the orthodox for his philosophy. 

Al-Ghazali’s constant use of philosophical language and his mode of argu¬ 
ment and preoccupation with Sufism led Tartushi (d. 520/1126), al-Mazari 
(d, 536/1141), ibn Jauzi (d. 597/1200), ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245), ibn Taimiyyah 
(d. 728/1328), ibn Qayyim (d. 751/1350) and other famous theologians of the 
orthodox school to denounce him publicly as ‘‘one of the misguided.” Ibn 
Jauzi is reported to have once exclaimed: “How cheaply has al-Ghazali 
traded theology for Sufism!”®^ Ibn Taimiyyah, on the other hand, has accused 
him of having traded “theology” for philosophy. Qadi abu ‘Abd Allah Muham¬ 
mad ibn Hamdin of Cordova went so far as to issue a decree (fattm) against 
al-Ghazali*s works, with the result that all his books including the Ihyd'^^ were 
burnt and destroyed throughout Spain and the possession of them was for¬ 
bidden on the threat of confiscation of property or even on that of death. The 
destruction of his philosophical and even theological writings was also ordered 
in North Africa during the reign of the Marri-kush Sultan ‘Ali ibn Yusuf ibn 
Ta§hifin (477/1084-537/1142), who was fanatically orthodox in his religious 
views. Both of these incidents, however, bear ample testimony to the fact that 
al-Ghazalfs writings had gained a very wide circulation in the Muslim West 
even as early as that. 

Amongst the philosophers, al-Ghazalfs most renowned and bitterest critic 
was ibn Rushd(520/J 126-595/1198), He took up a point-by-point refutation of 
al-^azali*s arguments against the philosophers as given in the Tahdfut and 
named his own work Tahdfut al- TahdftU (576/1180). Ibn Rushd^s defence of the 
philosophers is as subtle and vigorous as is al-Qhazall’s attack against them. 
Ibn Rushd indeed handles his arguments with accomplished understanding 
and ingenious skill, yet, in the considered opinion of those who are competent 
to judge, al-Ghazairs arguments are in the final analysis more telling than 
those of his adversary,®® Ibn Rushd in the course of his discussion accuses 
al-Ghazali of hypocrisy and insincerity by saying that his polemics against 
the philosophers was merely to win the favour of the orthodox;®® there is 
nothing to substantiate this charge. He also accused al-^azali of inconsisten- 


Cf. Jamal al-Din ibn al-Jauzi, al-Ndmua fi Talbia Iblis, Cairo, 1340/1921, 
p. 377. 

For the theologians’ various objections to Jhyd' and an answer to them, see 
M. Hamf Nadawi, Afkar-i Okazdli. Lahore, 1956, pp. 61-73. 

Cf., e.g., Majid Pakhry, Islamic Occasionalism^ London, 1958, pp. 103 et sqq. 
Cf, also ibn Rushd, al-Kaskf ‘an Mandhij al-Adillah^ Cairo, 1319/1901, pp. 57, 

et sq. 
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cies in his thought. He alleges, for example, that in the Mishkdt al-Anwdr 
al-^azali lends wholehearted support to the theory of emanation which he 
had so vehemently criticised in the Tahafut.^'^ Al-Ghazali*s teaching, according 
to him, is sometimes detrimental to religion and sometimes to philosophy and 
sometimes to both. It is said, on the i*eport of ibn Taimiyyah, that ibn Rudld 
was so struck by the duplicity of al-Ghazalfs thought that he would often 
quote the following verse with reference to him. ^'One day you are a Yemenite 
when you meet a man from Yemen. But when you see someone from Ma‘add 
YOU assert you are from ‘Adnan!’^®® 

The charge of inconsistency against al-Gbazali has also been made by 
another Muslim philosopher, namely ibn Tufail (d. 501/1185), who says that 
in his works meant for general readers al-Ghazali is “bound in one place and 
loose in another and has denied certain things and then declared them to be 
true.” In spite of his pointing out certain contradictions in al-Ghazalfs works, 
ibn Thifail had on the whole great admiration®® for his teaching, and the 
influence of it can be seen in his own greatly admired philosophical romance: 
Hayy Bin Yaqzdn. 

Indeed, the amount of criticism levelled against al-Ghazali^® is itself the 
proof of his widespread influence. The number of al-j^azalfs followers and 
admirers who accepted his teaching and spread it is immensely greater than 
that of his critics; it is neither possible nor useful here to give a long catalogue 
of names. One fact, however, becomes conspicuous that it includes mostly 
people of two types, namely, the orthodox theologians and the Sufis, or those 
who were equally qualified as both. This makes it clear that the influence of 
al-Ghazali within Islam expressed itself simultaneously in two different 
traditions, i.e., those of mysticism and orthodoxy, and, thus, along with the 
other forces of history went a long way in determining the permanent attitudes 
in the religious consciousness of the Islamic community, namely, the attitudes 
of spiritualization and fundamentalism. 

Of all the works of al-Ghazali it is in his Ihyd^ that he tries to maintain an 
equidistant poise between these two aspects of the religious consciousness. 
Ihyd* indeed is still the most widely read of all the works of al-Ghazali in all 


Cf. Mishkat al-Anwdr^ English translation by W. H. T. Gairdner, Lahore, 
pp. 17-21. 

Quoted by F. Rahman, op. cU.^ London, 1958, p. 112. It is significant to note 
that S. van den Bergh concludes in his introduction to Averroea^ Tahdfut al- 
Tahdfut that resemblances between Ghazali and Averroes seem sometimes greater 
than their differences, pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 

Cf. ibn Tufail, Hayy Bin Yaq^n (Urdu trans. by Zafar Ahmad Siddiqi), 
Aligarh, 1955, pp. 25-30. 

For a modern criticism of al-Ghazali cf. M. Zaki ‘Abd al-Salam Mubarak, 
al-Ak^Aq Hnd al-GkazzdU. Cairo, 1924 (Urdu trans. by Nur al-Hasan Khan. 
Lahore, 1956). Very recently F. Rahman in his short treatment of al-Ghazali’s 
views on prophecy in the above-cited work has made a very strong charge of 
inconsistency against him. 
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sections of the community, if not in its entirety at least in the form of fragments 
and summaries AvhicK are available in large numbers.^^ It has been so eulogized 
by some that they have not hesitated to call it the second Qur’an, and the 
theologians and traditionalists have not tired of miting voluminous commen¬ 
taries on it. 

But it is not within Islam only that al-Ghazali’s influence exerted itself so 
strongly; it also had its impact on Western, particularly Jewish and Christian, 
thought, and indeed has flowed right into the most modem of our philosophical 
traditions. The influence of al-Ghazali on modern European philosophy is a 
fascinating subject. It will be dealt with in the next volume in the chapter on 
“The Influence of Muslim Philosophy on the West.” 
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Chapter XXXII 
FAKJTR AL-DIN RAZI 

A 

LIFE, SIGNIFICANCE OF THOUGHT, AND WORKS 

The intellectual life of Islam after the attacks of Ash‘ari and Qhazali upon 
rationalistic philosophy can be largely described as the gradual transition 
from the rationalism of Aristotelian philosophy toward the intuitive and 
illuminative wisdom of the Ishraqis' and Sufis. Although Islam began to weaken 
politically and culturally during the later part of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, 
Muslim thought especially in the Shi'ah world continued the process of divorc¬ 
ing itself from the categories of Peripatetic philosophy. One of the most 
influential and colourful figures in this movement, who played a major role 
in the attack against the rationalists, was Fakhr al-Din Razi, who is considered 

1 For the definition and description of this term refer to chapter on “Shihab 
al-Din Suhrawardi Maqtul.” 
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to be the reviver of Islam in the sixth/twelfth century as Ghazali was in the 
fifth/eleventh.* Razi is in many ways a second Ghazali: in fact, he may without 
exaggeration be considered to be one of the greatest Muslim theologians. 

Abu al-Fadl Muhammad ibn ‘Umar, known as Fakhr al-Din Razi and also 
as Imam Fakhr. ibn al-Khatib, and Imam al-Mushakkikln (the Imam of the 
Doubters),® was bom in Rayy in northern Persia in 543/1149 in a family of 
scholars who came originally from Tabaristan. His father, Dia* al-Din, was 
a well-known scholar in Rayy and was Imam Fakhr’s first teacher. Later, 
Fakhr al-Din studied philosophy with Muhammad al-Baghawi and Majd 
al-Dln al-Jili (the latter being also the teacher of Shaikh al-Ishraq Shihab 
al-Din Suhrawardi) and theology with Kamal al-Din Simnani in Rayy and 
Maraghah. and soon became a master of all the sciences of his time including 
even the mathematical, medical, and natural sciences.^ 

Having completed his formal studies. Imam Fakhr set out for Shwarizm to 
combat the Mu‘tazilites, and from there journeyed to Transoxiana and was 
warmly accepted at the Courts of the Qhur rulers, Ghiyath al-Din and his 
brother Shihab al-Din. But this stay terminated soon due to the opposition 
and jealousy of certain scholars and courtiers. Consequently, Imam Fakhr 
left the Qhur Court for ^aznah, where he taught for a while, and finally 
settled in Herat where, under the patronage of ^warizm Shah ‘Ala al-Din, 
a special school was built for him. There he spent the rest of his life as a teacher 
and preacher in comfort and honour among a large number of disciples and 
students who came from all over the Muslim world to study under him. He 
passed away at the height of fame and glory in 606/1209.^ 

The career of Imam Fakljr is in many ways a repetition of that of Ghazali’s. 
Like his great predecessor, he was of the Shafi‘i school, well versed in all the 
sciences and philosophy and yet opposed to many aspects of the Greek heritage, 
a critic of the Muslim philosophers, and drawn towards Sufism.® In theology, 


® According to a hadithy in each century God sends a great sage and scholar 
into the world to strengthen Islam. Muslim historians, following this haditk, have 
searched during each century for the fittest person to receive this honour. 

® He was given this title because he doubted so many of the views of the previous 
philosophers and even of the theologians. 

* In the Wafayat al-A'ydn, ibn Khallikan writes that Imam Razi was the 
greatest authority on the Greek sciences Cvlum al-awd'U) in his time. The best 
sources for the biography of Razi are ibn abi XJsaibi‘ah, *Uyun al-Anbd\ ibn al- 
Qifti, Tdrikh al-Hukamd\ ibn Khallikan. Kitdb Wafayat al-A'^ydn, ghams al-Din 
Shahrazuri. Nuzhat al-Arwdh xva Baudat al-Afrdhy and ibn Taqi al-Din al-Subki, 
Tahaqdt al- ShdfViyyat al-Kubra. 

* Al-Subki, Tahaqdt al- Shdfi'iyyat al-Kitbray Matba‘at al-Husainiyyah, Cairo, 
1324/1906, Vol.‘ V. pp. 33-40. 

* Although not a great Sufi figure like Qbaz^i, Imam Razi was nevertheless 
sympathetic towards Sufism, especially in the later period of his life. Subki, op. cit,, 
p. 35, writes that Razi was himself a Sufi, and some of his poems and frequent 
quotations from the Sufi masters like Hallaj and abu Sa*id certainly point in this 
direction. * 
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in which he followed the Ash‘arite school, he was certainly influenced by 
Ghazali and Imam al-Haramain. In philosophy he came under the influence 
of his compatriot, Mubammad Zakariya Razi, as well as ibn Sina, and in 
physics his master was without doubt abu al-Barakat al-Baghdadi. Like a 
series of anti-Aristotelian philosophers before him. Imam Fakhr tried to 
reconcile religion and rational philosophy by reliance upon ideas derived 
more from the Timaeus of Plato than the Physics of Aristotle.^ 

Imam Fakhr’s main role in the intellectual life of Islam was to support the 
orthodox policy of the Caliphate of his time to suppress rationalistic philosophy 
in favour of theology. In the unified view of Islam, politics, religion, and 
intellectual life have never been divorced, so much so that the political struggle 
of minorities in the Caliphate, whether they were opposed to Arab domination 
or, like the Shi'ahs, to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate as such, was reflected clearly 
in the intellectual and religious activities of the period. As the Caliphate 
supporter! the orthodox Sunni theologians against the rationalists, the philoso¬ 
phers sought refuge in the C ou *ts of those minor dynasties that were opposed 
to the central 8uth< -rii y ol the Caliphs. So we see such figures as ibn Sina and 
Khwajah Nasir al-llin Tusi seeking favour of rulers opposed to the authority 
of Ba gh dad, and especially of Shi‘ah princes.® And, on the other hand, there 
appeared a series of great scholars and sages, mostly theologians and Sufis, 
of whom the most important were Ghazali. Imam Fakhr, and the Sufi masters 
like Shihal) al-Din (Jmar Suhrawardi, who lifted their pen in support of the 
Caliphate and used both theology and Sufism in order to combat rationalistic 
philosophy.® The works of Imam Fakhr were above all else dedicated to this 
cause. Sunni theology reached its height in his works and weakened considerably 
with the fall of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, which came to an end about fifty 
years after his death. 

The writings of Fakhr al-Din Razi, of which nearly a hundred are known, 
deal almost with every aspect of Muslim intellectual life and include all the 
sciences of his time.^® Some of these, like the commentary upon the al- 
I§hdrdt W‘al‘Tanhihdt of ibn Sina and upon his ^Uyun al-Hikmah and the 
Mahdhith al-Mashriqlyyah, are witten as criticisms of Muslim philosophers, 

’ For an outline of the ide.is of the group of Muslim thinkers who were influenced 
by Platonic physics, sec S. Pines, Beitrdge zur islamischen AtomenlehrCt Berlin, 
A. Hein© GmbH,, Gmfenheinichen, 1930. 

® It is far from accidental that the philosophy and the sciences which wore 
connected with the Greek heritage flourished ©specially in the fourth/tenth century 
when most of the Muslim world was governed by the Shi'ah Buwaihids and Fatimids. 

® The opposition of this group to Greek philosophy was primarily against its 
rationalistic and syllogistic aspects. Tho cosmological and certain metaphysical 
doctrines of tho Greeks were not only not criticized but were also openly accepted 
by them. So we see a Ghazali using Hermetic symbolism or a Fakhr Razi writing 
numerous treatises on tlie cosmological sciences. 

For a bibliography of his works, see Subki, op. cit., pp. 33-40 and Imam 
Razi’s rtiqaddt Farq cU-Muslimin w-al-Mushrikln, Maktabat al-Nahdat al- 
Misriyyah, Cairo, 1356/1937, Introduction by Shaikh ‘Abd al-Razzaq, pp. 27ff. 
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especially ibn Sina, and on general problems of philosophy^^ Others deal with 
the many branches of the intellectual sciences including logic, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and the natural and the esoteric sciences. 

Still another set of books deals with theology, of which the most famous are 
the Kitab al-Arha'ln ft Usui al-Din, Latvdmi' al-Bayyindt, and the Muhassal, 
a classic among writings on the Kaldm. Fakhr al-Din also wrote a large number 
of works on particular sciences, like the commentary upon the syntax of 
Zamakhshari. Kitab al-Sirr al-Maktiim on astrology and astronomy, Mandqib 
al-Shufi‘i on history, the commentary upon the Qdnuu or Canon of ibn Sina, 
and many other treatises dealing with medicine, geometry, physiognomy, 
agriculture, theurgy, etc. Besides these writings, Imam Fakhr composed a 
large number of works on the purely Islamic sciences of exegesis and juris¬ 
prudence, of which the most famous are the Maffitlh al-Gkaib. the voluminous 
commentary upon the Qur’an, and al-Ma'dlim fi, Usui al-Fiqh on the principles 
of jurisprudence. Throughout these writings the character of Imto Fakhr 
as a critic and “doubter” is evident. He criticizes not only the philosophers, 
but also theologians like A^'ari and Iristorians like Shahrastani. wlioiii he 
accuses of plagiarizing Baghdadi’s al-Farq bain al-Firaq in his al-Milal wa-al- 
Nihxil}'^ Imam Fakhr’s particular genius for analysis and criticism is evident 
in whatever field he turns his attention to, so that in the ainials of Muslim 
thought he has quite justly become famous as one who is a master in posing a 
problem but not in solving it, in entering into a debate but not in concluding it. 

B 

THEOLOGY (KALAM) 

]\Iuslim theology known as Kaldm began as a reaction against the rationalistic 
school of the Mu‘tazilites, and only gradually developed into a complete 
science. In the earlier centuries the theologians, following the lead of abu 
al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, tried to use logic, the instrument of their enemies, in 
order to defend the truths of revelation. From the fourth/tenth century 
onward, this defence itself became more subtle and systematic, reaching its 
height in the works of Imam al-Haramain abu al-Ma‘ali *Abd al-Malilc al- 
Juwaini, such as the Irskdd and the ShamiU^ With Ghazali Kaldm took a new 


Imam Razi’s pupil, Khwajah Nasir al-Din Tusi, wrote many works answering 
his teacher’s criticism of ibn Sina and other philosophers. 

See Fakhr al-Din Hazi, Mundzardt, Dairatul-Maarif-il-Osmania, Hyderabad, 
1355/1936, where he also criticizes certain parts of Ghazali’s Tahdfut al-Faldsijah 
on the motion of the planets. See also P. Kraus, “Les ‘controverse’ de Fakhr al- 
Din Razi,” Bulletin de VInstitut d’Kgypt, t. XIX, 1936-37, pp. 187-214. 

For a history of Muslim theology, t«peciaily of the Sunni school, see Shibli 
Nu'niani, Tdrikh ^Ilm-i Kaldm, tr. M. Fakhr Da‘i Gilani, Rangin Press, Teheran, 
1328/1910, and L. Gardet and M. M. Anawati, Introduction d la thiologie musulmane, 
Librarie Philosophique J. Vrin, Paris, 1948. 
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turn; opposed as it was from the beginning to the school of the philosophers, 
it now began to employ the syllogistic method, intellectual ('aqli) evidence, 
and certain theses of the philosophers, thus laying the foundations of the 
school of philosophical Kaidm of the later theologians. 

Imam Fakhr is the greatest master of this later school of theology, sur¬ 
passing in many ways even the more illustrious Qhazali. With Imam Fakhr 
philosophical Kaidm reaches its zenith of power and perfection; his works 
became consequently a continuous source of influence over the later theologians, 
whether they were Sunnis like al-‘Iji and al-Taftazani or Slu‘ahs like Khwajah 
Nasir.^* Properly speaking, Razi must be credited with the foundation of a 
new school of Kaidm, and certain writers have even considered him to be the 
Third Teacher after Aristotle and Farabi.^® Actually, he composed works 
characteristic of both the first period of Muslim theology—^marked by a revolt 
against the philosophers and yet by a dependence upon their methods and 
even some of their ideas—^and the second period, after Ghazali. in which 
theology became a more independent science and lost much of its defensive 
and apologetic quality. Among the first type of writings one may name 
Mulyissal and al-Arabian fi, Umil al-Din and among the second Asds al-Taqdls 
and Lawdmi* ahBayyindt. 

The theology of Imam Razi is marked by the integration of theological 
themes with other sciences. For example, in his Persian treatise, Asrdr al- 
Tanzll, he combines theology with ethics; and in the LawdmV al-Bayyindt, 
theology with Sufism, giving theology a fragrance of spirituality and a beauty 
not found in most writings. In the sixth chapter of the Lawdmi* he gives a 
detailed and profound discussion concerning ^ikr, the invocation of one of 
the divine names, which is the basic technique of Sufism. Concerning one of 
the interior forms of ^ikr he writes: “The third kind of dhikr is that man 
should contemplate the creatures of God until each particle of the essence 
of creation becomes a polished mirror before the unmanifested world so that 
when he looks into this mirror with the eye of wisdom the ray of the eye of 
his soul will fall upon the world of Majesty. This is a station without end and 
a sea without limit.”^® In tliis way Imam Razi raises theology to a height 
approached only by Ghazali. far surpassing the usual level of this study.^’^ 

To understand Razi’s approach to theology, it is enough to analyse the 
structure of one of his treatises. We take as an example perhaps the most 

The theological masterpiece, the Tajridt of Khwajah Nasir al-Hin Tusi, who 
is the greatest of the ghi^ah theologians, is to a large extent influenced by Imam 
Razi’s Masd'il al-Khamsun. 

This title, however, is more commonly given to Mir Hamad, the master of 
theology and philosophy during the Safawid period. 

Fakhr al-Din Razi, Lawdmi* al-Bayyiridt, Library of Imam Rida, Meshed, 
MS. Cat. No. 233. 

Imam Razi, like the Christicm theologians, considered Kaidm to be the queen 
of the sciences and subordinated all the other rational sciences like philosophy and 
the mathematical and natural sciences to it. 
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famous of his theological works, the Mu^fassal, which became a classic source- 
book on the Kaldm almost from the moment of its composition.^® Here, 
Imam Razi divides theology into four parts (arkdn): Preliminaries, Being 
and its divisions, rational theology (ildhiyydt), and traditional questions 
(sam'lyydt). The preliminaries include the principles of logic, the sufficiency 
of demonstration (dalll) to prove the existence of God, and the obligation 
upon each believer to prove God’s existence.^® The section on Being and its 
divisions considers the questions of Being and Non-Being, attributes of Being, 
the negation of modes between Being and Non-Being, the relation of the One 
to the many, cause and effect, etc. Rational theology which is interlaced 
with passages from the Qur’an concerns the Necessary Being, His attributes 
and acts and the divine names. Finally, the traditional questions, wliich are 
exclusively scriptural, concern prophethood, eschatology, the Imainate, the 
faith, and other related subjects. As a whole, therefore. Imam Razi’s theology 
combines the transmitted or traditional elements of revelation (naqli) and 
the intellectual and rational evidence concerning religious and metaphysical 
questions (*aqU) into a science which takes into account the problems of 
religion while participating in many of the discussions of philosophy. 

In the method and problems of theology, Imam Razi followed the Ash‘arites. 
As he writes in his Kitdb al-Arba'ln: “We (the Ash‘arites) believe that God is 
neither body nor substance, and that He is not in space; yet, we believe that 
we can see God,” But to show his independence of judgment he goes on to 
assert: “Our companions (the Ash‘arites) have given an intellectual reason 
for the possibility of seeing God, but we have brought twelve objections 
against it which cannot be answered. Therefore, we only say that we can see 
God by appealing to transmitted reasoning, i.e., the Qur’anic text.”®® 

ImSm Razi also criticized Ash^ari on the question of atomism which is such 
an essential aspect of the Ash‘arite theology. Razi rejected atomism in his 
earlier works like the Mabd(iili aUMa§hriqlyyah and wrote his Kitdh ah 
Jauhar al-Fard to refute it, but in later works like the great Qur’anic commen¬ 
tary, th^ Mafdtlh ahQhaib, he accepted it once again. (Atomism does not play 
a major role in his theology as it does in the system of other Ash‘arites like 
Baqillani.) This change of position occurs also in the rejection of infinity, the 
void, and the plurality of worlds in the earlier writings and their acceptance 
in later works like the Mafdtif^. 

There are several points in Imam Razi’s theology which are of special 
interest in so far as his particular point of view is concerned. One relates to the 


For a more detailed discussion of this work, see L. Gardet and M. M. Anawati, 
op. cit.f pp. 162-64. 

In all Muslim theology it is considered obligatory upon each Muslim to prove 
the existence of God according to his intellectual ability. See F. Schuon, “Nature 
et arguments do la foi,” Etttdes Traditionelles, Vol. 54, Dec, 1953, pp. 344-63. 

Fakbr al-Din Razi, Kitdh al-Arba%n fi Usdl al-Din^ Dairatul-Maarif-il- 
Osmania, Hyderabad, 1353/1934, p. 190. 
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question of faith in which he joins most theologians in regarding faith as the 
necessary and sufficient requirement for being saved. Hell is not for those 
who have committed evil acts accidentally but for the infidels who have no 
faith. Man is of course responsible for his work but ultimately all is determined 
by the divine will. Imam Razi is very emphatic in his determinism and over¬ 
throws even the theory of acquisition (kasb) of the Ash‘arites. His Qur’anic 
commentary is full of arguments for determinism, which he defends more 
openly and ably than any other theologian. God is the creator of both good 
and evil, faith and impiety, benefit and injury; all these qualities are decreed 
by the determination of the divine will (qadd' wa qadar). Yet, none of the 
divine acts can be considered to be inappropriate or blameable since God is 
the creator and ruler of the world, and whatever He does in His kingdom is 
His own aifair and is as such appropriate. 

According to Imam Razi, God’s attributes and names must be interpreted 
symbolically ((d*vnl) in order to be understood. He follows the method of 
Imam al-Haramain in applying tiVyM to the Qur’an, especially to those verses 
in which God is attributed with such anthropomorphic qualities as sight, 
hearing, etc. This does not mean that Razi tries to overcome the rational 
difficulties of certain of the principles of faith by as did many of the 

philosophers, For example, on the question of resurrection, unlike the philoso¬ 
phers who believed only in the resurrection of the soul. Imam Razi asserts 
that at resurrection God will create for each soul the same body, made of the 
same elements as those it possessed in this life. 

On the question of knowledge and the process of reasoning, Imam Razi is of 
the view that reason is neither the cause of which knowledge is the elFect nor 
the source which produces knowledge. There is an intelligible succession be¬ 
tween the two; God creates a reasoning which knowledge follows necessarily.®^ 
He accords a definite value to the rational faculty; his aim in theology is in 
fact to create a science which combines and harmonizes reason and revelation, 
*aql and naql. In his Qur’anic commentary he calls those who have succeeded 
in integrating these two elements the Muslim sages ((iukarm* isldmiyyah), 
and praises them greatly. His own importance in Muslim theolog}^ lies in his 
success in establishing the school of philosophical Kdldm, already begun by 
Qhazali, in which both intellectual and revelational evidence played important 
roles. 


C 

PHILOSOPHY 

The importance of Imam Razi in philosophy lies more in his criticism of 
the philosophers than in the establishment of a new school. Influenced by the 
writings of Ghazali. he studied philosophy to such an extent that he became 

Many theologians before Razi considered this relation between reason and 
knowledge to be custom (“'ddah), but he explicitly rejects this notion. 
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a definite master of it. Unlike the theologians who rejected Greek philosophy 
totally or the Peripatetics who followed it strictly. Imam Razi criticized many 
points of Greek philosophy while accepting certain others. In the introduction 
to the Mahdhii^ aUMashriqlyyah, the most important of his philosophical 
works, he writes: “Our associates belong to two groups: one consisting of 
those who imitate the Greek philosophers, permit no one to discuss their 
thought, and take pride in being able to understand their sayings, and the 
other comprising those who reject all of their ideas without exception. Both 
of these groups are wrong. We have delved deep into the VTitings of the pre¬ 
vious philosophers and have affirmed the true and rejected the false. We have 
added certain principles to this philosophy and hrve put forth some new 
ideas. 

The new ideas of which Imam Razi speaks are mostly those pertaining 
to the rejection of certain basic elements of Aristotelianism and in some cases 
of Platonism. In the Mahahiih he rejects the Platonic ideas, since in the 
Ash‘arite perspective all infinite modes of Being are absorbed in the Absolute. 
He also criticizes the Platonic notion of knowledge as reminiscence and the 
idea held by certain Muslim philosophers that light is a body. One of his 
most important and penetrating discussions involves criticism of the principle 
that from Unity only unity can issue forth, ex uno non fit nisi unum, a 
principle held by nearly all medieval philosophers. Imam Razi puts this view 
to the test of his severe judgment and criticizes it with his usual genius for 
analysis. He asserts, on the contrary, that from Unity multiplicity can issue 
forth, but does not pursue the proof of this assertion very far. 

The Mabdfiith deals with many other subjects treated in the well-known 
texts of Muslim philosophy like those of ibn Sina. In each case it is the acute 
criticism of commonly held Peripatetic notions that is of interest. In bis 
commentary upon the al-Is^rdt w-aUTanb%hdt of ibn Sina, which after the 
Mabdfiith is his most important philosophical work, this type of criticism and 
doubts about Peripatetic philosophy continue—doubts which his pupil, 
Nasir al-Din Tusi, tried to answer in his own commentary upon the Ishdrdt. 
Ever since these works were ^vritten, nearly every student of Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy in the Muslim world, especially in Persia, has reached this philosophy 
through the criticism of Imam Razi, so that the thought of Imam Razi has 
become a permanent heritage of Muslim philosophers. His other philosophical 
worlcs, like the commentary upon the ^Uyun cU-Hikmahy Lubdb al-Ishdrdt 
and many treatises on logic and metaphysics, are also significant, but his 
greatest philosophical importance lies in the criticisms and doubts cast upon 
the principles of Peripatetic philosophy, which not only left an indelible mark 
upon that school but opened the horizon for the other modes of knowledge 
like Mrdqi philosophy and gnosis, which were more intimately bound with 
the spirit of Islam. 

Fakhr al-Din Razi, al-Mabdhith al-Mas^iqiyyahy DairatuI-Maarif-il-Oamania, 
Hyderabad, 1343/1924, Vol. I,'p. 4- 
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THE SCIENCES 

There have been very few Muslim theologians who have had as much 
knowledge of the mathematical and natural sciences as Imam Kazi. His pre- 
occupation with the sciences is itself of great interest, because usually the 
Sunni theologians and doctors of Law shunned any discipline outside the 
sphere of the strictly religious sciences. Imam Razi, on the contrary, studied 
all the aivd*il sciences, that is, the sciences inherited from the Greeks, and 
was considered by many of his contemporaries to be the greatest authority 
of his time on them. There is hardly a science in which he did not compose 
a treatise—although he never occupied himself with the study of nature in 
the manner of ibn al-Haitham or Btruni. His main importance in the sciences 
was in considering their principles and their relation to theology and to the 
spirit of Islamic revelation. 

A field in which Imam RAzi excelled is medicine, a discipline the mastery 
of which one hardly expects from a theologian. He wrote several treatises on 
health, pulse, and anatomy, and a medical encyclopaedia entitled al-JdmV 
al-Kablr or al-Tibb al-Kabir which he never completed. His most important 
medical work was his commentary upon the Qdnun of ibn Sina, which he often 
criticized, basing himself on the opinions of Galen and the Muslim physicians, 
especially Muhammad Zakarlya Razi. The commentary is sufficient evidence 
that Im9,m Razi did not learn medicine by reading one or two manuals but 
studied it thoroughly and was well versed in it. He was in fact famous in 
Herllt for his ability and exactitude in diagnosis. 

Imam Razi also wrote several treatises on geometry, astronomy, agriculture, 
politics, history, and comparative religion.*® Also of interest are his works on 
the esoteric sciences ('tUum ghctribah)^ to which he devoted much attention. 
There remain among his writings treatises on theurgy (UUismdt)i geomancy 
(rami), physiognomy (firdsah),^ astrology, and other similar subjects. It 
is curious that Imam Razi wrote all these treatises, although he was opposed 
to certain of these subjects like astrology which he attacked throughout his 
writings.** He was, however, more sympathetic to the study of esoteric sciences 
than either the theologians or the philosophers, as is illustrated by his defence 
of alchemy against the charges of ibn Sina.*® 

Of particular interest to the history of Muslim sciences is the scientific 


*• His historical works include Kiiab Fada'il cU-Sahdbah and Kiidb Manaqib 
al’Itndm Shdfi'L and his work on compokrative religion, the rUqddai Farq al- 
MusUtnin w-al-Mu^inkin., 

** See Y. Mourad, La physiogiwmonis arabe et le Kitdb al-Firdsah de Fakhr 
al-Din al'Razi, Librarie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1939. 

See Mund^rdt, pp. 20-24. 

See Mahdhit^ 214. 
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encyclopedia of Imam Razi, the JdmV aU^Vlumy^ This work offers a good 
source for the names, definitions, scope, and major principles of the various 
Muslim sciences. Imam Fakhr begins with a discussion of traditional religious 
sciences such as theology, jurisprudence, dialectics, comparative religion, 
inheritance, will and testament, Qur’anio commentary, and reading of the 
Qur’an and Hadith; and then passes on to the linguistic sciences dealing with 
grammar, syntax, etymology of words, prosody and poetic metre, and, after 
that to history. Having considered the transmitted (naqli) sciences, he devotes 
the rest of the book to the intellectual (^aqli) sciences which include natural 
philosophy, interpretation of dreams, physiognomy, medicine, anatomy, 
pharmacology, the science of the occult properties of things, alchemy, theurgy, 
agriculture, geometry, science of weights, arithmetic, algebra, optics, music, 
astronomy, astrology, metaphysics, ethics and its various branches, and even 
chess and other games. Imam Razi describes the principles, scope, and major 
problems of each science. Despite the fact that his discussion is always general 
and charateristic of an encyclopedist and never penetrates too deeply into 
any single science, the work is perfect evidence of his vast erudition and 
encyclopedic knowledge. In this respect Imam Razi is similar to the Isma‘ili 
and the later Twelve-Imam Shi‘ah theologians of the Safawid period many 
of whom, like Shaikh Baha al-Din Amili, took great interest not only in 
philosophy but also in all the cosmological and mathematical sciences. Imam 
FaWir’s importance in the Muslim sciences is, therefore, mostly in bringing 
closer together the theological and cosmological traditions which until his 
time had been far apart, and in studying nature with a view to discovering 
God’s wisdom in creation, as was done by many other Muslim scientists.*® 
In this case, as in so many others, he advanced upon a path already trodden 
by Qhazali. 


E 

COMMENTARIES UPON THE QUR’AN 

Imam Razi’s fame in the Muslim world lies as much in his commentaries 
on the Holy Qur’an as in his theological works. He was greatly devoted to 
the Qur’an from childhood and studied Qur’finic commentary with his father. 
His study of all the other sciences by no means reduced his love for the 
Qur’an. As he wrote in old age: “I have experienced all the methods of theo¬ 
logy and all the ways of philosophy, but I did not find in them the benefit 


This work Imam Fakhr wrote for I^warizm §h^h abu al-Mu^ffar ibn Malik 
al-Mu‘az^m. It has always been a popular scientific encyclopedia and was 
printed in a lithographed edition in Bombay in 1323/1905. 

** Imam Fakhr*s writings are full of passages in which he appeals to various 
natural phenomena as ‘‘signs” of the different divine qualities and names. See his 
Asrdr al-Tanzil, Teheran, lithographed edition, 1301/1883, pp. 68ff. 
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which could equal the benefit I derived from the reading of the exalted 
Qur’an.”2» 

Imam Razi’s Qur’anic commentaries include the Tafslr al-Fdti^h, Tafslr 
Surat al-Baqarahy Asmd* Allah al-Husna, and Risdlah fi al-Tanblh ‘ala ba‘d 
al-Asrdr al-MauHmh fi ahQur'dn, which last is a theological commentary 
combined with Sufi ideas in which metaphysics (ildhlyydt) is based on the 
chapter (surah) al-lkhlds. prophecy on the chapter ahA‘la, resurrection on 
the chapter al-Tln, and the recording of human actions on the chapter al- 
‘Asr. The most important of Imam Razi’s commentaries is the voluminous 
Mafdilh al- Ghaih. knoAvn as the “Great Commentary” (Tafslr al-Kablr), 
which was collected and organized by ibn al-Khu’i and Suyuti after his death. 
This work is the most imjjortant theological commentary ever written on the 
Qur’an. Imam Razi makes this also an occasion to expose his encyclopedic 
knowledge in that he intermingles history, geography, and other branches of 
knowledge with the commentary of the Qur’anic text wherever possible. He 
mentions and praises often in this work the Muslim sages who combine intel¬ 
lectual principles with the principles of Islamic revelation. He also analyses 
the stories of the Qur’an and interprets their theological and metaphysical 
meanings. Despite its volume and the number of topics which do not seem 
very relevant to the immediate subject-matter, the Majdali is an impres¬ 
sive theological Qur’anic commentary. In its intellectual interpretation and 
the combining of ‘aql and naql, of reason and authority, and in the under¬ 
standing of the sacred Scripture it remains one of the major commentaries 
upon the Qur’an. 


F 

JURISPRUDENCE (FIQH) 

Although primarily occupied with theology. Imam Razi occasionally devoted 
himself to jurisprudence as well. The few works like al-Mah^ul fi ahUsiil 
ahFiqh, al-Ma*dlim, and Ifikam aUAhkam bear evidence to his mastery of 
jurisprudence which he interpreted according to the school of the exegetes. 
As already mentioned, he belonged to the Shafi‘i school of which he was con¬ 
sidered to be one of the ‘ulamd^ and authentic interpreters. Imam Razi was 
particularly well versed in the principles of jurisprudence (Usui), which he 
treated in a manner similar to theology. This subject has, in fact, never been 
able to divorce itself from Kaldm, and is still studied almost as if it were one 
of its branches. The importance of Imam Razi in Shafi‘i jurisprudence lies 
more in his contribution to the theoretical principles of Fiqh than in their 
actual application embodied in the fatwds of the various Shafi‘i ^ulamd\ 


Ibn abi XJsaibi‘ah, *Uyun al-Anbd' fi Tabaqat al-Atibbd\ Matba‘at al- 
Wahabiyyah, Cairo, Vol. II, p. 27. 
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G 

DIALECTIC, RHETORIC, AND POETRY 

Following the example of Ghazali. Imam Razi became a dialectical theologian 
and, as his works testify, excelled in dialectics. He was famous for his eloquence 
in persuasion and argumentation, for the quickness of his intelligence and 
Jveenness of wit. These gifts were combined with a rhetorical power which 
made him the most famous preacher in Herat. Hardly would a scholar dare 
enter into debate with him; those who took sides against him would soon 
feel the thrust of his dialectical and rhetorical weapons. The Muridzardt bears 
ample evidence of these traits. In its pages one sees Imam Razi as a tiger 
who pounces mercilessly upon his helpless adversary and has little regard for 
softness in discourse. Much of his energy throughout life was spent in attacking 
bitterly the small sects which arose against the main orthodoxy, such as the 
Karramiyyah, who probably finally poisoned him.®® As the Shaikh dl-lsldm 
of Herat, his main duty was to preach and defend Islam; and he took the 
opportunity of using his remarkable gifts of rhetoric and dialectic in a manner 
which made him one of the most famous of Muslim preachers. 

Imam Razi had also the gift of poetry, and many verses both in Arabic 
and Persian are attributed to him. As in the case of so many other sages like 
Khayyam, poetry became for Imam Razi the vehicle for the expression of 
gnosis and the form of “ignorance” which lies above all formal knowledge. In 
a quatrain in Persian he writes: 

“My heart was never deprived of science; 

There is little of the mysteries that I did not understand. 

For seventy-two years I thought night and day, 

Yet I came to know that nothing is to be known.” 

H 

SUFISM 

There is little doubt that Imam Razi was sympathetic to Sufism, especially 
in later life, when he wrote most of his poems like the one mentioned above. 
Moreover, many of his works are, like his Qur’anic commentary, full of Sufistic 
ideas, and in his Lawami'' al-Bayyindt he outlines the degrees of knowledge 

There is a story told of Imam Kazi’s opposition to the Isma‘ilis. He used to 
attack them bitterly in public, accusing them of having no proofs for their doctrines. 
One day one of their agents, posing as a student, found Imam Razi alone in his 
library, pulled out a knife and pointed it to his chest saying, “This is our proof.” 
Henceforth, Imam Fakhr never attacked the Isma'ills in public. One day the dis¬ 
ciples asked him why he no longer spoke against this group—the group which he 
had opposed so bitterly before. He replied, “Because I have seen their proof.” This 
story appears in nearly all the biographies of Imam Fakhr which we have already 
mentioned and is characteristic of his wisdom in public life. 
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in a manner very similar to the Sufi treatise of Suhrawardi, Safir-i Slmurgh.^^ 
He is altogether a theologian with sympathies towards Sufism. 

What is difficult for us to discover is whether Imam Razi was a practising 
Sufi or not. Certainly Sufism is not so evident in his writings as in Ghazali*s. 
and his life, rich in worldly fame and wealth, had none of the ascetic elements 
of the life of his great predecessor. There is even an extant letter from the 
master of gnosis, the Anadalusian Sufi, Shaikh al-Akbar Muhyi al-Din ibn 
‘Arabi, advising Imam Razi to leave dialectic and discursive thought and try 
to reach the stage of gnosis and contemplation, telling him that in heaven 
medicine and geometry will do him little good.®* Moreover, in his writings as 
in his life. Imam Razi displayed an aggressiveness and fighting quality hardly 
characteristic of the lives and writings of the Sufis. 

Yet, despite all this negative evidence, some of his later writings do show 
the clear influence of Sufisni upon him, and it may be that, because of his 
social position even after joining the circle of the Sufis, he to a large extent 
hid his sympathies and affiliations in order to avoid any external opposition. 
His own poems and his great love for the blind Arab poet abu ‘Ala* al-Ma‘arri, 
the gnostic who often appears like a sceptic to the uncritical eye, on whose 
iHwdn he is said to have commented, point to the fact that Imam Razi was 
not an ordinary theologian but knew that there is another form of knowledge, 
gnosis, which lies above all rational sciences like theology. Whether he actually 
participated in this knowledge in an efiective way, is a question too difficult 
to answer from either historical evidence or internal evidence from his own 
writings.®® 

There is a poem of Imam RS,zi which is in itself almost siifficient evidence 
for his Sufism. In the original Arabic it is so beautiful and effective that 
hardly any of his biographers has failed to mention it. Written in old age by 
a man who was the leading scholar and theologian of his day and who enjoyed 
all the comfort and glory of the life of this world, it is a vivid reminder that 
beyond the sphere of all human life and knowledge there is another reality 
which man must seek in order to remain faithful to his own intimate nature. 
The poem begins with these verses: 

“Our souls fear our bodies as if they want to separate from them. 

The result of our life in this world has been nothing but pain to others and sin. 


See the chapter on “Shih&b al-Dm Suhrawardi Maqtul.** 

** See Fakhr al-Diii Razi, al-RisakU cU-Kamaliyah fi cU-Haqa'iq al'Ildhiyyah, 
Teheran University Press, 1335 Solar, Introduction by Sayyid Muhammad Baqir 
Sabziwari, p. (kt). 

There is a story told that Imam Razi met the Sufi Najm al-Din Kubra in a 
gathering and boasted of his religious knowledge and said that he knew a hundred 
proofs for the existence of God. Najm al-Din answered, “Is not each proof due to 
some doubt ? God has placed in the heart of the Sufi a light of certainty which 
dispels all doubt, so that he no longer has need of proofs.*’ Imam Razi hearing this 
answer surrendered himself to the Shaikh and was initiated into Sufism. 
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For all the discussions and debates of our life 
We have derived no benefit but senseless noise. 

How often have we seen men and kingdoms 

All perish quickly and cease to exist 1 

How was their glory once more exalted than a moimtain, 

Yet, men perish and the mountain remains the same !*’ 

I 

THE SIGNIFICANCE AND INFLUENCE OF IMAM RAZI 

The many-sided genius of Imam Razi, to which the previous pages bear 
partial witness, makes him one of the most colourful figures in Islam. Following 
the example of Ghazali. by whom he was profoundly influenced and whose 
retreat in Tus he visited, Razi spent a life-time in combating the rationalistic 
aspect of Greek philosophy. Although not of equal stature to Qhazali in Sufism 
and ethics, he, nevertheless, exercised as much influence, especially in theology, 
as did his more famous predecessor. Possessed of a special gift for posing 
problems and for analysing philosophical questions, he left an indelible mark 
upon all later Muslim philosophers, especially upon Khwajah Nasir al-Din 
Tusi, his pupil, who was the reviver of Muslim philosophy after Imam Razi, 
and was also the most famous of Shi‘ah theologians. 

Imam Razi’s role in Muslim intellectual life, besides establishing the school 
of philosophical Kaldm begun by Gha zali. was to intensify the attack against 
Peripatetic philosophy, thereby preparing the way for the propagation of the 
metaphysical doctrines of the Ishraqis and Sufis who, like Imam Razi, opposed 
the rationalism inherent in Aristotelianism. With the method of doubt in 
which he was the greatest master in Islam, he analysed and criticized Peripate¬ 
tic philosophy in a way hardly ever equalled by anyone except Qhazali. Yet, 
he was a theologian also interested in the cosmological, natural, and esoteric 
sciences.®* Imam Razi played an important role in bringing theology closer to 
the sciences and even to Sufism, with which he flavoured his theological works. 
In the centuries when the Muslim world was turning away from Peripatetic 
rationalism toward modes of thought more akin to its own spirit, Imam Razi 
played a major role in this transformation. He remains as one of the most 
arresting figures among Muslim theologians, a figure the power of whose 
thought spread over the whole Muslim world at the very moment when the 
Mongol onslaught was putting an end to the Caliphate, to the survival of 
which his work was to a large extent dedicated. 


It is of great interest that not only in the Muslim world but also in medieval 
Christianity and in China many of those who preoccupied themselves with the 
science of nature, like the Taoists, Ikhwan ai-^fa, and the Franciscans, were 
opposed to philosophical rationalism and accepted some form of esoteric and 
metaphysical doctrine based on intellectual intuition and revelation. 
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Part 5. Political Thinkers 


Chapter XXXIII 

POLITICAL THOUGHT IN EARLY ISLAM 

In this chapter we try to elucidate the political thought which laid the 
foundations of society and State in the early days of Islam, and the changes 
that crept into it during the first century and a quarter of the Hijrah. 

A 

PRINCIPLES OF ISLAMIC POLITY 

Muslim society that came into existence with the advent of Islam and the 
State that it formed on assumption of political power were founded on certain 
clear-cut principles. Prominent among them and relevant to our present 
discussion were the follo^ving: — 

1. Sovereignty belongs to God, and the Islamic State is in fact a vicegerency, 
with no right to exercise authority except in subordination to and in 
accordance with the Law revealed by God to His Prophet.^ 

i Qur’an, iv, 59, 105; v, 44, 45, 47; vii, 3; xii, 40; xxiv, 55; xxxiii, 36. 
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2. All Muslims have equal rights in the State regardless of race, colour, or 
speech. No individual, group, class, clan, or people is entitled to any 
special privileges, nor can any such distinction determine anyone’s 
position as inferior. ^ 

3. The SharVah {i.e., the Law of God enunciated in the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah, the authentic practice of the Prophet) is the supreme Law and 
everyone from the lowest situated person to the Head of the State is to 
be governed by it.® 

4. The government, its authority, and possessions are a trust of God and 
the Muslims, and ought to be entrusted to the God-fearing, the honest, 
and the just; and no one has a right to exploit them in ways not sanctioned 
by or abhorrent to the SharVah* 

5. The Head of the State (call him Caliph, Imam or Amir) should be appoint¬ 
ed with the mutual consultation of the Muslims and their concurrence. 
He should run the administration and undertake legislative work within 
the limits prescribed by the SharVak in consultation with them.® 

2 Tradition; “Muslims are brothers to one another. None of them has any pre¬ 
ference over another, except on grounds of piety” (Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Qur'an 
al-*^Azlm, Matba‘ah Mustafa Muhammad, Egypt, 1937, iv, p. 217). 

“O men, beware, your God is one. An Arab has no preference over a non-Arab, 
nor a non-Arab over an Arab, nor a white over a black nor a black over a white, 
save on grounds of piety” (Alusi, Ruh cd-Ma'ani, Idarat al-Taba‘at al-Muniriyj’^ah, 
Egypt, 1345/1926, xxvi, p. 148; ibn al-Qayyiin,.Zdd aZ-il/a‘dd, Matba'ah Muhammad 
‘Ali Sabih, Egypt, 1935, iv, p. 31). 

“Whosoever declares that tiiere is no god but God, and faces our qiblah (direction 
of prayer), and offers prayer as we offer, and eats of the animal we slaughter, is a 
Muslim. He has the rights of a Muslim, and the duties of a Muslim” (Bukhari, 
Kitdb al-Salah, Ch. xxviii). 

“A Muslim’s blood is like another Muslim's blood. They are one as distinguished 
from others; and an ordinary man of them can offer dhimmah (i.e., stand surety) 
on their behalf” (Abu Dawud, Kitah al’Diydty Ch. xi; Nasa’i, Kitdb al-Qas&mahy 
Chs. x-xiv). 

“A Mtislim is exempt from poll-tax” (Abu Dawud, Kitdb al-Imdrah, Ch. xxxiv). 

* Tradition: “Nations before you were destroyed because they punished those 
among them of low status according to law, and spared the high-ranking. By God, 
who holds my life in His hand, if Fa^imah, daughter of Muhammad, had committed 
this theft I would have chopped off her hand” (Bukhari. Kitdb al-Htidud, Chs. xi, xii). 

Says ‘Umar, “I myself have seen the Prophet of God allowing people to avenge 
themselves on him” (Abu Yusuf, Kitdb ahKhardi. al-Mat>ba‘at al-Salafiyyah, 
Egypt, 2nd ed. 1352/1933, p. 116; Musnad^ abu Dawud al-Tayalisi, Tr. No. 55, 
Dairatul-Maarif, Hyderabad, 1321/1903). 

* Qur’an, iv, 58. 

Tradition: “Mind, each one of you is a shepherd, and each one is answerable in 
respect of his flock. And the chief leader (i.e., the Caliph) is answerable in respect 
of his subjects” (BuWiari, Kitdb al-Ahkdmy Ch. i; Kitdb al-Imdrahy Ch. v). 

® Qur’an, xiii, 38. 

Tradition: “‘Ali reports that he asked the Prophet of God (on him be peace), 
‘What shall we do if we are faced with a problem after you die about which there 
is no mention in the Qur’an nor have we heard anything concerning it from your 
lips?’ He answered, ‘Collect those of my people (ummah) that serve God 
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6. The Caliph or the Amir is to be obeyed ungrudgingly in whatever is 
right and just (ma'ruf), but no one has the right to command obedience 
in the service of sin (ma'sidk).^ 

7. The least fitted for responsible positions in general and for the Caliph^s 
position in particular are those that covet and seek them.’ 

8. The foremost duty of the Caliph and his government is to institute the 
Islamic order of life, to encourage all that is good, and to suppress all 
that is evil.® 

9. It is the right, and also the duty, of every member of the Muslim com¬ 
munity to check the occurrence of things that are wrong and abhorrent 
to the Islamic State.® 

truthfully and place the matter before them for mutual consultation. Let it not be 
decided by an individual’a opinion’** (Alusi, op. cit., xxv, p. 42). 

• Tradition: “It is incumbent on a Muslim to listen to his Amir and obey, 
whether he likes it or not, unless he is asked to do wrong; when he is asked to do 
wrong, he should neithei* listen nor olx^y” (Bukhari. Kitah al-Ahkdm, Ch. iv; Muslim, 
Kitdb al'Imdrah, Ch. viii; abu Dawud, Kitdb al-Jihad, Ch. xcv; Nasa’i, Kitdb al- 
Bai'ahy Ch. xxxiii; ibn Majab, Abwdb al^Jihdd, Ch. xl). 

“There is no obedience in sin against God. Obedience is only in the right” 
(Muslim, Kitdb al-Inidrah, Ch. viii; abu Dawud, Kitdb al-Jihad, Ch. xcv; Nasa’i, 
Kitdb al-BaV^ah, Ch. xxxiii). 

“Do not obey those of your rulers that command you to disregard the order of 
God” (Ibn Majah, Ab\ndh al-Jikdd, Ch. xl). 

’ Tradition: “Verily, we do not entrust a poet in this government of ours to 
anyone who seeks or covets it” (Bukhari, Kitdb cd-Ahkdm, Ch. vii). 

“The most untrustworthy of you with us is he who comes forward to seek 
position in the government” (Abu Dawud, Kitdb al-Imdrah, Ch. ii). 

The Prophet of God said to abu Bakr, “O abu Bakr, the best fitted person for 
the government is he who does not covet it, not he who jumps at it. He who knows 
its responsibility and tries to shun it deserve it most, not he who proudly advances 
to collect it for himself. It is for him to whom you could say, ‘You most deserve it,’ 
not for him who says of himself, ‘I €un most deserving’” (Al-Qalqagbandi, Subh 
al‘A'sha, Dfir al-Kutub al-MisrIyyah, Cairo, 1910, i, p. 240). 

• Qur’an, xxii, 41. 

• Tradition: “Whoever of you sees an evil thing, let him undo it with his hand. 
If he cannot, let him check it with his tongue. If he cannot do even this, let him 
despise it with his heart and wish it otherwise, and this is the lowest degree of 
faith” (Muslim, Kitdb al-Imdn, Ch. xx; Tirmidhi, Abtvdb al-Fitan, Ch. xii; abu 
Dawud, Kitdb al-Maldhim, Ch. xvii; ibn Majah, Abioab al-Fitan, Ch. xx). 

“Then the undeserving will take their place who will say what they will not do, 
and will do what they are not asked to do. Therefore, he who strives against them 
with his hand is a believer, and he who strives against them with his tongue is a 
believer, and he who strives against them with his heart is a believer, and there is 
no degree of faith below this” (Muslim, Kitdb al-Imdn, Ch. xx). 

“The best of jihad (endeavour towards God) is to say the right thing in the face 
of a tyrant” (Abu Dawud, Kitdb al-Maldhim, Ch. xvii; Tirm idh i. Abtvdb cd-Fitan, 
Ch. xii; Nasa’i, Xttdh al-Bai*ah, Ch. xxxvi; ibn Majah, Abioab al-Fitan, Ch. xx). 

“When people see a tyrant and do not seize his hand, it not far that God 
should afflict them with a general min” (Abu Dawud, Kitdb al-Maldhim, Ch. xvii; 
Tirmidhi, Abioidi al-Fitan, Ch. xii). 

“Some people are going to be rulers not long after me. He w^ho supports them in 
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B 

EARLY CALIPHATE AND ITS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 

The rule of the early Caliphs that followed the Prophet was founded on 
the foregoing principles. Each member of the community, brought up under 
the guidance and care of the Prophet of Grod, knew what kind of government 
answered the demands and reflected the true spirit of Islam. Although the 
Prophet had bequeathed no decision regarding the question of his successor, 
the members of the community were in no doubt that Islam demanded a 
democratic solution of the issue. Hence no one laid the foundations of a heredi- 
tary government, used force to assume power, or tried to have himself installed 
as Caliph. On the contrary, the people, of their own free-will, elected four per¬ 
sons one after another to this august office. 

Elective Caliphate .—Abu Bakr was proposed Caliph by ‘Umar, and accepted 
by the inhabitants of Madinah (who for all practical purposes represented 
the country) of their free-will and accord, and they swore him allegiance. Abu 
Bakr, nearing his end, wrote a will in favour of ‘Umar: then, collecting the 
people in the mosque of Madinah, he addressed them thus: “Do you agree on 
him whom I am making my successor among you ? God knows I have racked my 
brains as much as I could, and I have not proposed a relation of mine to succeed 
me, but ‘Umar, the son of Khattab. Hence listen to him and obey.” Upon this 
the people responded, “Yes, we shall listen to him and obey.”*'^ 

In the last year of ‘Umar’s reign a man declared during the pilgrimage 
that when ‘Umar died he would swear allegiance to so and so. Abu Bakr’s 
installation, he said, had also been so sudden, and succeeded well enough.” 
When ‘Umar came to learn of it, he resolved to address the people about it 
and “warn them against those who designed to impose themselves upon them.” 
Alluding to it in the first speech he made on reaching Madinah, he gave a 
lengthy account of what had transpired at Banu Sa‘idah’3 Meeting House and 
explained how in the exceptional circiunstances which then prevailed he had 
suddenly risen to propose abu Bakr’s name and offered allegiance to him. 
“If I had not done so,” he said, “and we had dispersed that night without 
settling the issue, there was a great danger that people might take a wrong 
decision overnight; then it would be difficult for us to accept it, and equally 
difficult to reject it.” “If that was successful,” he continued, “let it not be 
made a precedent. Who among you is there to match with abu Bakr in stature 
and popularity ? Now, therefore, whoever will swear allegiance to another 

their wrong and assists in their tyranny has nothing to do with me, nor have I 
anything to do with him” (Nasa’i, Kitdb al-Bai*ah, Chs. xxxiv, xxxv). 

Al-Tabari, Tdrlkh al-Umam w-al-Mxdukj al-Matba‘at al-Istiqamah, Cairo, 
1939, Vol. II, p. 618. 

** The reference was to the abrupt rising of ‘Umar from his place during the 
meeting at Banu Sa‘idah’8 Meeting House when he proposed abu Bakr’s name 
as the Prophet’s successor and extending his hand to him offered him allegiance. 
There had been no long deliberation before electing abu Bakr to be Caliph. 
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without consultation with other Muslims, he and the one whose allegiance is 
sworn, shall both stand to die.’"^^ 

When ‘Umar approached his end, he appointed an Elective Council to decide 
the issue of succession. Elucidating his principle enunciated above, he asserted 
that whoever attempted to impose himself as Amir (ruler) without the con¬ 
sultation of the Muslims deserved to die. He also barred his son from election^® 
lest the Caliph’s office should become a hereditary right, and constituted 
the Elective Council to comprise those six persons who in his opinion were 
the most influential and enjoyed the widest popularity. This Council in the 
end delegated its power of proposing a person for the Caliph’s office to one of 
its members, ‘Abd al-Rafiman bin ‘Auf. ‘Abd al-Rafiman moved among the 
people to find out as to who commanded their confidence most and left no 
stone unturned to ascertain the people’s verdict. Even the pilgrim parties 
returning home after the pilgrimage were consulted. It was after this 
“plebiscite” that he concluded that the majority favoured ‘Uthman.^^ 

When ‘Uthman was killed, a few people tried to install ‘Ali as Caliph. But 
he said, “You have no authority to do so. This is a matter for the Consultative 
Council (ahl al-shura) and those that fought at Badr (ahl ahBadr). Whomso¬ 
ever the Consultative Council and the people of Badr will choose Caliph will 
be Caliph. Therefore we shall gather and deliberate.”^® In al-Tabari’s version, 
‘All’s words were: “I cannot be elected secretly; it must be with the consulta¬ 
tion of the Muslims.”^® 

When ‘Ali lay d 5 dng it was asked of him, “Shall we ofler allegiance to al- 
Hasan (your son) He replied, “I do not ask or forbid you to do so. You can 
see for yourself.”^’ When he was addressing his last words to his sons, a person 
interposed saying, “0 Commander of the Faithful, why do you not nominate 
your successor?” His reply was, “I will leave the faithful in the condition 
in which the Prophet of God left them.”^® 

It is evident from these facts that the early Caliphs and the Companions 


Bukhari, Kitab al-Muhdribin,Ch.xvi; Ahmad, Musnad, 3rd ed., Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
Egypt, 1949, I, Tr. 391. According to this version, the words are as follows: 
“\^oever swears allegiance to an Amir without the consultation of Muslims 
offers no allegiance, and he who receives allegiance from him receives no allegiance.” 
In another version the following words are reported: “He who is offered allegiance 
without consultation, it is not lawful for him to accept it” (Ibn Hajar, Fath al- 
Bari, al-Matba‘at al-Khairivvah. Cairo, 1325/1907, Vol. II, p. 125). 

Al-Tabari, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 292; ibn al-Athir, Idarat a]-Taba‘at al- 
Muniriyyah, Egypt. 1356/1937, Vol. Ill, pp. 34, 35. 

Al-Tabari, op. cit.. Vol. Ill, pp. 295-96; ibn al-Athir, Vol. Ill, pp. 36-37. 
Also ibn Qutaibah, al-Imdmah w-al-Siydsah, Matba‘at al-Futuh, Egypt. 1331/1912, 
Vol. I, p. 23. 

Ibn Qutaibah, op. cit., p. 41. 

Al-Tabari, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 450. 

Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 112; al-M€fcs‘udi, Muruj al-Dhahab. al-Matba‘at al-Bahiyyah, 
Egypt, 1346/1927, Vol. II, p. 42. 

Al-Mas‘udi, op. cit., p. 42. 
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of the Prophet regarded the Caliph’s office as an elective one, to be filled 
with mutual consultation and consent of the Muslim community. They did not 
regard hereditary succession or one acquired by force of arms as anything valid. 

Government by Consultation. —^The first four Caliphs did not perform their 
administrative or legislative functions without consulting “the wise” (ahl al- 
rd’y, lit., those that are able to give advice) of the community. They also 
realized that those consulted had the right to give their candid opinion with¬ 
out fear. ‘Umar expressed the official policy in this regard in his inaugural 
speech before a Consultative Council in this way: “I have called you for 
nothing but that you may share with me the burden of the trust that 
has been reposed in me of managing your affairs. I am but one of you, and 
today you are the people that bear witness to truth. Whoever of you wishes 
to differ with me is free to do so, and whoever wishes to agree is free to do 
that. I will not compel j^ou to follow my desires.”^® 

The Exchequer —a Trust. — The treasury ( Bait al-Mdl ) was to them a trust 
from God and the public. Thej^ did not consider it permissible to receive into 
it or expend from it a sum which the Law did not authorize. To use it for the 
personal ends of the rulers was, according to them, simply unlawful. ‘Umar 
in a speech remarked: “Nothing is lawful for me in this trust of God save a 
pair of clothes for the summer and a pair of clothes for the winter, and sub¬ 
sistence enough for an average man of the Quraish for my family. And after 
that I am just one of the Muslims.” 2 ® 

In another speech he said: “I do not regard any tiling correct in respect of 
this trust of yours but three things: that it should be taken by right, that it 
should be expended by right, and that it should be withheld from wrong. My 
position regarding this property of yours is the same as that of an orphan’s 
guardian with the orphan’s property. So long as I am not needy I ivill take 
nothing from it. When I am needy I shall take as it befits one to take from 
an orphan’s property under ins care.”^^ 

When ‘Ali was at war with Mu‘awiyah he was exhorted by some to use the 
treasury to win adherents against him who was drawing large numbers 
to his side by giving sumptuous rewards and gifts. But ‘Ali declined to take 
that counsel saying, “Do you want me to win success by unfair means 
His brother ‘Aqil wished to be helped from the Bait al-Mdl, but he refused 
him, saving, “Do you wish your brother to give you the money of the people 
and take his way to hell ?”*3 

Ideal of Government. —What their ideal of government was, what they 
thought of themselves, of their status and duties as rulers, and what policy 

Abu Yusuf, op. cit., p. 25. 

Ibn Kathir, al-Biddyah w-al-Nihdyah, Matba‘at al-Sa‘adah, Egypt, Vol. VII, 
p. 134. 

Abu Yusuf, op. cit., p. 117. 

Ibn abi al-Hadid, Sharh Nahj al-Baldghah, Dar al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyyah, 
Egypt, 1329/1911, Vol. I, p. i82. 

Ibn Qutaibah, op. cit., p. 71. 
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they followed—questions like these and others were answered in the various 
speeches addressed by them from the Caliph’s pulpit. Abu Bakr, in the first 
speech he made following the oath of allegiance to him in the Mosque of 
Madinah, said, “I have been made a ruler over you though I am not the best 
of you. Help me if I go right, correct me if I go wrong. Truth is faithfulness 
and falsehood is treachery. The weak one among you will be strong with me 
till I have got him his due, if God so wills; and the strong one among you 
will be weak with me till I have made him pay what he owes, if God so wills. 
Beware, when a nation gives up its endeavours in the way of God, He makes 
no exception but brings it low, and when it allows evil to prevail in it, un¬ 
doubtedly He makes it miserable. Obey me as long as I obey God and the 
Prophet ; if I do not obey them, you owe me no obedience.”^* 

And ‘Umar in a speech said, “No ruler holds so high a position as to have 
the right to command obedience in defiance of God. 0 people, you have rights 
on me which 1 shall relate before you, and you may take me to task over 
them. 1 owe you this that I do not receive anything from your revenues or 
the faV (lands or possessions that accrue to Muslims in consequence of their 
collective dominance, not as booty in war) given to us by God except in 
accordance with the Law, and that nothing that accrues to us in these ways 
should go from tlie treasury but rightfully.^’^s 

Al-Tabari quotes ‘Umar giving instructions to all persons whom he sent 
out as governors in this wise: “I have appointed you governor over the followers 
of Mufiammad (on whom be peace) not to make you masters of their persons 
and properties but to enable you to lead them to establish prayer, dispose of 
their affairs with justice, and dispense their rights among them with equity. 
‘Umar once declared in public: “I have not sent my governors that they may 
whip you and snatch your property, but that they may instruct you in your 
faith and the way of your Prophet. K there be any who has been treated 
otherwise, let him bring me his complaint. By God, I will see that his wrong is 
avenged.’^ Upon this ‘Amr bin ‘As, Governor of Egypt, stood up and asked, 
“What, when a man is appointed ruler and he chastizes someone, will you take 
revenge on him ‘Umar replied, “Yes, by €rod, I will take revenge on him. I 
have seen the Prophet of God himself allowing people to take revenge on him.”*^ 
On another occasion ‘Umar collected all his governors at the annual pil¬ 
grimage and announced in a general congregation of people that if there was 
a person who had a charge of injustice against anyone of them, he should come 
forward to make his complaint. One person rose from the multitude and com¬ 
plained that he had been imdeservedly given a hundred stripes by ‘Amr bin ‘As. 


** Ai-Tabari, op. ci(., Vol. II, p. 450; ibn Higham, ai’-Sirat cd-Nahawiyyahy 
Ma^ba'ah Mustafa al-Babi, Egypt, 1936, Vol. IV, p. 311. 

Abu Yusuf, op. cit.y p. 117. 

** Al-Tabari, op. cit., p. 273. 

Abu Yusuf, op. cit.y p. 115; Musnady abu Dawud al-Tayalisi, Tr, No. 55; ibn 
al-Athir, Vol. Ill, p. 30; al-Tabari, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 273. 
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‘Umar asked him to come forward and square the account with him. ‘Amr 
bin ‘As protested, beseeching ‘Umar not to expose his governors to this humilia¬ 
tion, but ‘Umar reiterated that he had seen the Prophet of Grod himself allowing 
men to avenge themselves upon him, and asked the aggrieved man to step 
forward and take his revenge. ‘Amr bin ‘As saved his skin only by appeasing 
the man with a pair of crowns for each stripe that was to fall on his back.** 
Rule of Law .—The “Right-going” Caliphs did not regard themselves above 
law. On the other hand, they declared that they stood at par with any other 
citizen (Muslim or non-Muslim) in this respect. They appointed judges, but 
once a person was appointed a judge he was free to pronounce judgment 
against them as against anybody else. Once ‘Umar and Ubayy bin Ka‘b 
differed in a matter, and the dispute was referred to Zaid bin Thabit for 
decision. The parties appeared before Zaid. Zaid rose and offered ‘Umar his 
own seat, but ‘Umar sat by Ubayy, Then Ubayy preferred his claim which 
‘Umar denied. According to the procedure, Zaid should have asked ‘Umar to 
swear an oath but Zaid hesitated in asking for it. ‘Umar himself swore an 
oath, and at the conclusion of the session remarked that Zaid was unfit to be a 
judge so long as ‘Umar and an ordinary man did not stand equal in his eyes.^^ 
The same happened between ‘Ali and a Christian whom he saw selling his 
(‘All’s) lost coat-of-mail in the market of Kufah. He did not seize it from the 
fellow with a ruler’s might, but brought the case before the magistrate con¬ 
cerned; and as he could not produce adequate evidence to support his claim, 
the decision of the court went against him.^® Ibn Khallikan reports that once 
‘Ali and a non-Muslim citizen (dhimmi) appeared as parties in a case before 
the Judge Shuraih. The judge rose to greet ‘Ali who was Head of the State 
at that time. Seeing this ‘Ali said to ghuraili, “This is your first injustice.”®^ 
Absence of Bias .—Another distinctive feature of the early days of Islam 
was that everybody received an equal and fair treatment exactly in accordance 
with the principles and the spirit of Islam, the society of those days being 
free from all kinds of tribal, racial, or parochial prejudices. As the Prophet 
of God passed away, the tribal jealousies of the Arabs rose again like a held- 
up storm. Tribal prejudice formed the main impulse behind the claims to 
prophethood and large-scale apostasy that immediately followed the Prophet’s 
demise. One of Musailimah’s followers said, “I know Musailimah is a false 
prophet. But a false one of the (tribe of) Rabi‘ah is better than the true one of 
the (tribe of) Mudar.”®* An elder of the Banu Ghatafan. similarly taking sides 
with another false prophet, Tulaihah, said, “By God, it is easier for me to follow 
a prophet of one of our allied tribes than one from the tribe of Quraish.”®® 

Abu Yusuf, op. cit.^ p. 116. 

Baihaqi, al-Sunan oZ-iCubra, Dairatul-Maarif, Hyderabad, Ist ed., 1355/1936, 
Vol. I, p. 136. 

Ibid. 

Wafaydtal-A'ydny Maktabat al-Nah^at al-Misriyyah,Cairo, 1948,Vol.II,p. 168. 

Al-Tabari, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 508. 

33 Ibid., p. 487. 
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But when the people saw that abu Bakr (r. 11-13/632-634), and in his 
wake ‘Umar {r. 13-23/634-644), dispensed exemplary, even-handed justice 
not only among the various Arab tribes but even among the non-Arabs and 
non-Muslims, and that they did not show any favour or even preference to 
their own nearest kith and kin, the old biases were instantly repressed and 
Muslims were once more inspired with that cosmopolitan outlook which Islam 
sought to inculcate in them. Abu Bakr and ‘Umar’s attitude in this respect 
was most exemplary. 

Towards the end of his reign ‘Umar became apprehensive lest these tribal 
currents which, despite the revolutionizing influence of Islam, had not suc¬ 
cumbed altogether, should shoot up again and cause disruption after him. So, 
on one occasion talking to ‘Abd Allah bin ‘Abbas regarding his possible suc¬ 
cessors, he said about ‘Uthman, “If I propose him my successor I fear he 
would suffer the sons of abu Mu‘ait (the Umayyads) to ride on the necks of 
people, and they will practise sin among them. God knows, if I do so, ‘Uthman 
will do this; and if ‘Uthman does this, they will surely commit sins, and people 
will rise against ‘Uthman and make short work of him.’’®^ 

This apprehension clung to him even in the hour of his death. Summoning 
‘Ali, ‘Uthman, and Sa‘d bin abi Waqqas to his bedside, he said to each one, 
“If you succeed me as Caliph, do not allow the members of your clans to ride 
the necks of people.”®® Besides that, among the instructions which he left for 
the Elective Council of Six, on which devolved the task of electing the new 
Caliph, was this that the new incumbent was to be asked to give a pledge 
that he would not show discrimination in favour of his own clan.®® Unluckily, 
however, the third Caliph, ‘UHpaan {r. 23-35/644-656) failed to keep up the 
standard set by his predecessors and inclined towards favouring the Umayyads. 
This was regarded by him as “good office to the kindred.” Thus, he used to 
say, “‘Umar deprived his kin for the sake of God, but I provide for my kin 
for His sake.”®’ The result was what ‘Umar had apprehended. There was a 
rising against him, which led to his murder and rekindled the sleeping embers 
of tribal bias into a fire that consumed the whole edifice of the “Right-going” 
Caliphate. 

After the death of ‘Uthman, ‘Ali (r. 35-41/656-661) tried to recapture the 
standard set by abu Bakr and ‘Umar. He had no bias in him and showed 
himself remarkably free from it. Mu‘awiyah’s father, abu Sufyan, had taken 
note of it when he had tried to excite this passion in him on abu Bakr’s acces¬ 
sion. He had asked him, “How could a man of the humblest family in Quraish 
become Caliph 1 If you prepare to rise, I will undertake to fill this valley with 
horsemen and soldiers.” But ‘Ali had coldly retorted that this spoke for his 
enmity to Islam and the Muslims, and so far as he was concerned, he regarded 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Ba^T,oZ-f«^^a6,Dai^atul-Maa^if, Hyderabad, 2nd ed., Vol.II,p.467. 

Al-Tabari, op. cit.^ Vol. Ill, p. 264. 

** Ibn Qutaibah, op. cit.^ Vol. I, p. 25. 

Al-Tabari, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 291. 
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abu Bakr truly fit for that office.®® Therefore when he came to be Caliph he 
treated the Arabs and non-Arabs, gentlemen and poor-born, Hashimites and 
others, all alike. No distinction was made between them, and none received 
preference over the others undeservedly.®® 

C 

THEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND SCHISMS 

The period of the “Right-going” Caliphate, described above, was a luminous 
tower towards which the learned and the pious of all succeeding ages have 
been looking back as symbolic of the religious, moral, political, and social 
orders of Islam par excellence. Abu Hanifah, employed at elucidating the 
Islamic ideals in the fields of politics and law, as we shall presently see, also 
reverted to it as the ideal epoch to take instance from. We have, therefore, 
devoted a good deal of space to it, that the reader may be able to comprehend 
his work in the true background. 

But before attending to his work we have also to take a brief view of the 
reactionary movement that had set in towards the end of the “Right-going” 
Caliphate and reached its height by the time abu Hanifah appeared on the 
scene. As his efforts were mainly devoted to countering this reaction, it is 
necessary to take stock of it and the problems that sprang from it, to be able 
to grasp the true significance of his work. 

Differences among Muslims had sprung up during the last years of ‘Utjynan’s 
reign, leading to his murder, but they had not yet assumed theological or 
philosophical shape. When after his death in the reign of ‘Ali these differences 
raged more furiously than ever and led to a civil war resulting in bloodshed, 
as in the battle of the Camel (36/656), the battle of Siffin (37/657), the “arbitra¬ 
tion” (38/659), and the battle of NahrawS.n (38/659), questions like “Who is 
in the right in these battles, and how “Who is in the wrong and why 
“If some regard both sides as wrong, what is their ground for holding 
this naturally cropped up and demanded to be answered. These questions 
led to the framing of certain opinions and justifications that were essentially 
political in the beginning, but as each group sought to strengthen its 
position by calling theological support in aid of its particular stand, these 
political factions gradually changed into religious groups. Then, the bloodshed 
which accompanied these factional feuds in the beginning and continued 
during the rules of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, did not allow these differ¬ 
ences to remain only theological; they went on growing ever more acute and 
menacing till they threatened the national unity of the Muslims. Every house 
was a place of controversy, every controversy suggesting ever-new political, 
theological, and philosophical offshoots. Every new question that cropped up 


Ihid.f Vol. II, p. 449; ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, op. c»<., p. 689. 
Ibn abi al-Hadid, op. cit., pp. 180, 182. 
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gave birth to a number of new sects which subdivided themselves into further 
sects over minute internal differences. These sects were not content to fill 
themselves with bias against one another; their polemics often ended up in 
quarrels and riots. Kufah, the capital of ‘Iraq, where abu Hanlfah was born, 
was the chief centre of these quarrels. The battles of the Camel, SifFin, and 
Nahrawan had all been fought in Traq. The heart-rending murder of Husain 
(61/680), the Prophet^s grandson, had also taken place here. It was the birth¬ 
place of most of these sects and the field where both the Umayyads and the 
‘Abbasids used the maximum of coercion to repress their opponents. The time 
of abu Hanifah*s birth (80/699) and growth coincided with these factional 
hostilities at their height. 

The large number of sub-sects that grew out of these factions had their 
roots in four main sects: the Shi‘ah, the Khawarii. the Murji’ah, and the 
Mu‘tazilah. We shall give here a brief account of the doctrines of each of them 
before proceeding further. 

The ^Vah .—^They v^er(i the supporters of ‘Ali and called themselves the 
Shl'ahs (party) of Ali. Later (the word ‘Ali was dropped and) they began to 
be called only ShPahs. 

Although a section of the people of Banu Ha§him and a few others regarded 
‘Ali as the best suited person to have succeeded the Prophet, and some 
regarded him superior to the other Companions, particularly to ‘Uthman, 
and others considered him to be more entitled for the Caliphate because of his 
relationship with the Prophet, yet up to the time of ‘Uthman these opinions 
had not assiuned the form of a creed or religious belief. Nor were the people 
who held these opinions hostile to the first three Caliphs. On the other hand, 
they acknowledged and supported their succession. As a separate party with 
clear-cut views on these matters, they emerged in ‘All’s reign during the 
battles of the Camel, §ifFln, and Nahrawan. Later, the cold-blooded slaughter 
of Husain rallied them, fired them with a new wrath, and shaped their views 
into a separate creed. The indignation provoked among the general Muslim 
populace by the vile deeds of the Uma 3 ^ad 8 and the sympathy excited in 
their breasts for the descendants of ‘Ali on account of their constant per¬ 
secution in both the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid regimes, lent extraordinary 
support to Shi‘ite propaganda. They had their stronghold at Kufah. Their 
beliefs were as follows: — 

1. The Imam’s office (particular Shi‘ite term for Caliph’s office) is not a 
public office the institution of which may have been left to the choice 
of the public (ummdh). The Imam is a pillar of the faith and the founda- 
tionstone of Islam, Therefore, it is one of the main duties of the 
Prophet to institute somebody as Imam instead of leaving the matter to 
the discretion of the community.*® 


Ibn Khaldun. Muqaddimah, Matba'ah Mustafa Muhammad, Egypt, p. 196; 
al.Shahrastani. Kitah al-Milal w-al-Nihal, London, Vol. I, pp. 108, 109. 
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2. The Imam is impeccable, i.e., free from ail sins, great or small. He is 
immune from error. Everything that he says or does is inviolate.^^ 

3. The Prophet had conferred the Imamate on ‘Ali and nominated him as 
his successor. Thus ‘Ali was the first Imam by ordinance.^* 

4. As the appointment of the Imam is not left to be made by public choice, 
every new Imam will be appointed by an ordinance from his predecessor.^® 

5. All the Shi‘ah sects are also agreed that the Imam’s office is the exclusive 
right of the descendants of 

Beyond this general agreement, however, the various ^i‘ah sects differed 
among themselves. The moderate among them held that ‘Ali was the best 
created man. He who fought or bore malice against him was an enemy of God 
to be raised among infidels and hypocrites, and destined to live in hell. “If 
‘Ali had refused to recognize their Caliphate as legitimate and expressed 
displeasure with them, abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman who preceded him 
as Caliphs would also have deserved that doom; but as ‘Ali recognized them 
and swore them allegiance and offered prayers behind them, we cannot take 
exception to what he took as right. We do not differentiate between ‘Ali and 
the Prophet except that the latter was endowed with prophethood; for the 
rest ‘Ali was worthy of the same esteem as the Prophet.”^® 

The fanatical among them held that the Caliphs before ‘Ali were usurpers 
and those who elected them were ill-guided and unjust, as they belied the 
Prophet’s will and deprived the rightful Caliph of his due. Some went further 
and pronounced anathema against the first three Caliphs and declared them 
and their electors excommunicated. 

The softest of them were the Zaidlyyah, followers of Zaid (d. 122/740) 
son of ‘Ali, son of Ilusain. They regarded ‘Ali as superior to others, but allowed 
the choice of those who were inferior to him. Moreover, they held that the 
Prophet’s decision in favour of ‘Ali was not unequivocal; hence they accepted 
the Caliphate of abu Bakr and ‘Umar. All the same, they preferred the 
choice of an able person from among the descendants of Fa^imah (the 
Prophet’s daughter) as Imam, provided he claimed that position and challenged 
the title of “the kings” to it.^* Abu Hanifah was closely connected with Zaid, 
as we shall see in the course of this chapter, although he did not contribute 
to the Zaidite doctrine. 

The ^h avjdrij .—In direct opposition to the 8bi‘ahs the Oawarij stood at 
the other extreme. They suddenly grouped together during the battle of SifFin. 


Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., p. 196; al-ghahraetani. op. cit., p. 109. 
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Till then they were among the staunch supporters of *Ali, but when, 
during that engagement, he consented to submit his quarrel with Mu‘awiyah 
to the decision of two arbiters, they abandoned him asserting that he had 
turned infidel by accepting to submit to the verdict of human arbiters instead 
of God. After that they drifted farther and farther away and being fanatical 
hot-heads, who believed in waging war against those who differed from them 
and against ‘‘unjust government” wherever one was found, they indulged in 
war and bloodshed for a long time till their power was finally crushed under 
the ‘Abbasid rule. They, too, were most influential in ‘Iraq, their camps being 
mainly centred in al-Bata*ih between Kufah and Basrah. Their beliefs briefly 
were as follows: 

1. They acknowledged abu Bakr and ‘Umar as Rightful Caliphs but ‘Uth- 
man, in their opinion, had, towards the end of his reign, erred from the path 
of justice and right conduct and hence deserved to be deposed or kiUed. ‘Ali 
also committed, according to them, a major sin when he accepted the “arbitra¬ 
tion” of “one besides God.” The two arbiters (‘Amr bin ‘As and abu Musa al- 
A§h‘ari), their choosers (‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah), and all those who agreed to 
arbitration were sinners. All those who participated in the battle of the Camel 
including Talfiah, Zubair, and ‘A’ishah, the Prophet^s wife, had been guilty 
of grievous sin. 

2. Sin, with theKhawarij, was synonymous with infidelity. Anyone who 
committed a major sin (and did not repent and revert) was placed outside 
the pale of Islam. All the personages mentioned above were declared infidels. 
Anathema was pronounced against them, and they were considered fit to be 
censured. The Muslims in general were pronounced infidels, first, because they 
were not free from sins, and, secondly, because they not only regarded these 
persons as Muslims but also acknowledged them as reliable guides, and 
deduced and verified the law from traditions reported by them. 

3. The Caliph, according to them, should be elected by the free vote of the 
Muslims. 

4. The Caliph need not be a member of the tribe of Quraish. Whomsoever 
they elected from amongst the honest Muslims would be a rightful Caliph. 

5. A Caliph was to be obeyed faithfully as long as he acted rightly and 
justly; but if he forsook the path of right and justice, he was to be fought 
against and deposed or assassinated. 

6. The Qur’an was recogni?«d as the authoritative source of Law but their 
views on Hadith (the Prophet’s Tradition) and ijmd' (the agreement of Mus¬ 
lims in respect of a rule of Law) were different from those of the majority. 

A large group of them, which called itself al-Najdiyyah, did not believe in 
the very need of a State. The Muslims, they said, should of themselves abide 
by the right. However, if they needed a Caliph to direct their affairs, there 
was no harm in choosing one. 

Their major section, the Azariqah, dubbed all Muslims, excepting them¬ 
selves, polytheists. TheKhawarij, according to them, could not go for prayer 
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in response to any but a lUiarijite’s call. They could neither take the meat of 
an animal slaughtered by non-Kharijites, nor marry among them, nor could a 
Kharijite and a non-iyiarijite inherit each other’s possessions. They considered 
war on all other Muslims to be a religious duty and sanctioned the killing of 
their women and children and the looting of their property. They declared 
those of their own sect as infidels if they shirked tliis duty. They allowed 
treachery with their opponents and were so malicious that a non-Muslim 
would find himself safer in their midst than an average Muslim. 

The most tolerant of them were the Ibadf 3 ^ah who refrained from declaring 
the other Muslims as polytheists although they put them outside +he pale of 
Islam and described them as unbelievers. Their evidence, the Ibadiyyah said, 
was to be accepted, marriages with them and inheritance to and from them 
allowed. Their territorj'^ too was not to be called ddr al-kufr (the land of the 
infidels) or ddr al-karb (the land of the people at war) but ddr al-tanhid (the 
land of the people of one God) although they excepted the centres of their 
government from it. They disallowed secret assaults on other Muslims, although 
open warfare with them was not repugnant.^’ 

The MurjVah .—^The conflicting principles of the Shi‘ahs and the Khawarij 
were responsible for the birth of another sect, called the Murji’ah. 

Apart from the people who had flung themselves violently in support of 
*AU or against him during his wars, there was a section which had remained 
neutral either wisely avoiding to indulge in civil war which they deemed a curse 
or being unable to decide which side fought for the truth. These people quite 
realized that it was a veritable curse for Muslims to indulge in bloodshed and 
mutual slaughter, but they were not prepared to blaspheme any of the belli¬ 
gerents, and left it to God to decide the affair between them. He alone would 
tell, on the Day of Judgment, which of them struggle for the right cause and 
which for the wrong. So far their ideas agreed with those of the Muslims 
in general, but when the Shl‘ahs and the Khawarij raised questions as to what 
was faith and what constituted infidelity ushering in an era of doctrinal 
wrangling and polemical contests, this neutral group evolved some theological 
doctrines in support of its position. Briefly stated they were as follows: 

1. Faith comprises belief in God and the Prophet. One’s action does not 
form an integral part of one’s faith. Hence a believer will remain a believer 
though he should eschew his duties or commit grave sins. 

2. Salvation depends on faith alone. No sin will hurt one who has faith. 
It is enough for a man’s redemption that he should abstain from polytheism 
and die as a monotheist.^® 

Some of the Murji’ah, taking a step further, affirmed that short of 


‘Abd al-Qahir Bagbd^, cd-Farq hain dl-Firaq, Matba^at al-Ma'arif, Egypt, 
pp. 55, 61, 63, 64, 67, 68, 82, 83, 99, 313, 315; al-Shahrastani. op. cit.^ pp. 87, 90~92, 
100; al-Ash‘ari, op. cit., pp. 156-57, 159, 189, 190; a]-Mas‘udi, op. cit., p. 191. 
Al-§hahrastam, op. cit., pp. 103, 104; al-Ash'ari, op. cit., pp. 198, 201. 
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polytheism all sins, even the worst, would be forgiven.^® A few, taking a 
further leap in that direction, asserted that if a man cherished faith in his 
heart but worshipped idols or adopted Jewish or Christian doctrines and 
spoke heresy in the Islamic State where he lived under no fear, he would yet 
be quite fast grounded in faith, remain a friend of God, and deserve to go to 
paradise.®® 

Another view closely comparable with the one mentioned above was 
that if one’s duty to uphold the right and stem the wrong (a/mr hi al-ma'ruf 
and nahi ‘an al-munkar) required one to bear arms, it was a “trial” to be 
avoided. It was quite right to check others on wrong conduct, but to speak 
loud against the tyranny of government was not allowed.®^ Al-Jassaa was 
very bitter on these things and asserted that they strengthen the hands of 
tyrants and greatly demoralized the Muslims’ power of resistance against the 
forces of evil and wickedness. 

The MuHazilah .—This tumultuous period .was responsible for the birth of 
yet another sect known to Islamic history as “the Seceders.” Although it did 
not owe its origin, like tJie former three, to purely political factors, like them 
it contributed its share of opinions to the political issues of the day and 
entered the arena of theological disputes that raged in the Islamic world at 
that time, particularly in Iraq. The leaders of this group, Wa^ bin ‘Ata 
(80-131/699-748) and *Amr bin ‘Ubaid (d. 145/763) were both contemporaries 
of abu Harufah, and Basrah was the centre of their religious contests in the 
beginning. 

Their political views were briefly these; 


1. The appointment of an Imam (or, in other words, the institution of the 
State) was a religious urgency. Some Mu‘tazilites, however, opined that the 
Imam’s was a superfluous office. No Imam was needed if the community 
followed the right path.®® 

2. The choice of the Imam, according to them, rested with the community, 
and only the commimity’s choice validated his appointment.®® Some of them 
held that the choice should be unanimous, and in the event of differences 
and dissensions the appointment should be suspended and held in abeyance.®* 

3. The community could choose any morally qualified and efficient person 
as Imam. The condition of his being a Quraishite, an Arab, or a non-Arab was 
irrelevant.®® Some of them actually preferred the appointment of a non-Arab; 
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it was better still if he could be a freed slave, for he would have fewer devotees, 
and it would be easy to depose him if he turned out to be a tyrant.®® They 
would rather have a government which was weak and easy to depose than 
one that was bad but strong and firmly established. 

4. According to them, the Friday or other congregational prayers could not 
be held behind an unrighteous Imam.®’ 

5. Amr hi ahmaWuf w-al-naki ‘an al-munkar (enjoining what is right and 
forbidding what is ^v^ong) was among their fundamental principles. It was 
a duty with them to rise in arms against an unjust government provided they 
had the power to do so and hoped to raise a successful cowp.®® Thus it was 
that they rose in arms against the Umayyad CaUph Walld bin Yazid (r. 125- 
126/743-744) and tried to replace him by Yazid bin Walid who espoused their 
doctrine of secession.®® 

6. On the question of the inter-relation of sin and infidelity, over which the 
Khawarij and Murji’ah were at loggerheads, their verdict was compromising. 
A sinful Muslim was neither a believer nor an unbeliever, but one in the 
middling state.®® 

In addition to these principles, the Mu'tazilah pronounced bold verdicts upon 
the differences among the Prophet’s Companions and upon the issue of Cali¬ 
phate. Waril bin ‘Ata declared that one of the two opponents in the battles 
of Camel and SifPin was surely a “transgressor” although it was hard to say 
who. It was for this reason that he said that if ‘Ali, Talbah, and Zubair came 
before him to give evidence on a vegetable knot, he would not accept it of 
them since there was a possibility that they had been guilty of transgression. 
‘Amr bin ‘Ubaid pronounced both sides as “transgressors.”*^ 

They also attacked ‘Utljman vigorously and some of them did not spare 
even ‘Umar.®® Besides this, many of them practically rejected Hadith (the 
Prophet’s Tradition) and ijrnd* (the consensus of opinion) as authoritative 
sources of Islamic Law. ®® 

The Major Section .—In the midst of these violent, wrangling groups the 
large majority of Muslims went along subscribing to the orthodox principles 
and doctrines, accredited as authoritative since the days of the “Right-guided” 
Caliphs, principles and precepts which the Prophet’s Companions and their 
successors and Muslims in general had commonly regarded as Islamic. How¬ 
ever, nobody, from the time of the inception of the schism down to the days 
of abu Hanifah, had vindicated the stand of the majority in these matters of 
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violent divergences, and presented it methodically in a compact, doctrinal 
form, although learned men, traditionists, and scholars of repute and integrity 
had from time to time been bringing one or another aspect of it to light by 
word of mouth or action, or embodying it in their behaviour or sacred pro¬ 
nouncements as opportunity afforded itself. 
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Chapter XXXIV 

ABU HANiFAH AND ABU YUSUF 

A 

ABU HANIFAH 
« 

Life .—It was under the circumstances explained at the close of the pre* 
ceding chapter that abu Hanifah appeared on the scene and began his work. 
His original name was Nu‘man bin Thabit. Born at Kufah, capital of Iraq, in 
80/699 according to authentic reports, in the reign of "Abd al-Malik bin Mar- 
wan, when Hajjaj bin Yusuf ruled over Iraq, he lived the first fifty-two 3 ^ears 
of his life in the Umaj^yad regime, tlie later eighteen in the ‘Abbasid. He was 
fifteen years old when Hajjaj left the stage; in the time of ‘Umar bin ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz he was a youth. The stormy days of the rule of Yazid bin Muhallab, 
lyialid bin ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri, and Nasr bin Sayj’ar, over Iraq, passed before 
his eyes. He himself was a victim of the persecution of ibn Hubairah, the 
last Umayyad governor. He saw the rise of the ‘Abbasid movement with its 
centre at Kufah, his home town, which remained virtually the main strong¬ 
hold of the new-born ‘Abbasid State before the founding of Baghdad. His 
death occurred in 150/767 during the reign of Mansur, the second ‘Abbasid 
Caliph. 

Abu Hanifah’a ancestors belonged to Kabul. His grandfather Zuta (according 
to some the pronunciation is Zauta) came to Kufah as a prisoner of war, 
accepted Islam, and settled there under the friendl}^ protection of Banu Taim 
Allah, Zu^ was a trader by profession and was known to ‘Ali, the “Right- 
going” Caliph; in fact, he was close enough to him and sometimes entertained 
him with gifts. ^ Abu Hanlfah’s father, Thabit. also owned some business at 
Kufah. According to a report coming from abu Hanifah, he owned a bakery 
there.* 

Abu Hanifah’s own account of his education describes him as applying him¬ 
self first to recitation (reading the Qur’an properly), Hadith (Tradition), 
grammar, poetry, literature, philosophy, and other subjects in vogue in those 
days.® Then he turned to specialize in dialectical theology, and mastered it to 
such a degree that people looked to him as an authority in that science. His 
pupil Zufar (bin al-Hudhail) reports that his master himself told him that at 
first he took such interest in theology that people lifted their fingers towards 
him.^ In another report abu Hanifah says that at one time he was a past 

^ AI-Kardari, Manaqih al^Imdm al-A^zam, Dairatul-Maarif, Hyderabad, 1321/ 
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master in the art of controversy and spent most of his time in debates. As 
Basrah was the main venue of these contests, he had been there about twenty 
times, occasionally staying there for six months or so at a stretch, and re¬ 
maining engaged in controversies with the different sects of the Kharijites. 
the Ibadlyyah, the Sufriyyah, and the Ha^iwlyyah.® It may be easily con¬ 
cluded from this that he was well versed in philosophy, logic, and theological 
divergences of the numerous sects without which a man cannot enter the 
field of controversy at all. The beautiful use that he later made of reason and 
common sense in the interpretation of Law and the resolving of abstruse legal 
problems which won him immortal fame owed a great deal to the intellectual 
training which he had received earlier from these exercises of logical argumen¬ 
tation. 

After keeping himself busy in polemical controversies for a long time and 
growing sick of them, he turned to Fiqh, i.e., Islamic Law. Here, with the 
bent of mind that he possessed, he could not interest himself in the Traditionist 
school (ahl al-h^lih). He, therefore, joined the Iraqian school of reason with 
its centre at Kufah. This school of law traced its origin to ‘Ali and ibn Mas‘ud 
(d. 32/652), after whom their disciples Shnraih (d. 78/697), ‘Alqamah (d. 62/ 
681), and Masruq (d. 63/682) became its accredited leaders, followed in their 
turn by Ibrahim Nakh‘i (d. 95/714) and Hammad (d. 120/737). Abu Hanifah 
took Hammad for his master and kept him company for eighteen years till 
the latter’s death. Frequently he also consulted the other learned masters of 
Law and Tradition in the Hijaz on the occasions of pilgrimage, and acquainted 
himself also with the Traditionist school of thought. On Hammad’s death he 
was chosen to succeed him. He occupied that place for thirty years, delivering 
lectures and discourses, issuing legal verdicts, and doing the work which 
formed the foundation of the Hanafi school of law named after him. In these 
thirty years he answered some sixty thousand (according to other estimates, 
eighty-three thousand) legal queries, all of which were later compiled under 
different heads in his own life-time.® Some seven to eight hundred of his 
pupils spread to different parts of the Islamic world and filled important seats 
of learning. They were entrusted with issuing legal opinions and guiding the 
education of the masses, and became objects of heartfelt veneration for the 
multitudes. About fifty of them were appointed judges after his death during 
the ‘Abbasid reign. The law as codified by him was adopted as the law of the 
great part of the Muslim world. The ‘Abbasids, the Saljuqs, the Ottomans, 
and the Mughuls espoused it, and millions of people follow it today. 

Abu Hanifah, like his forefathers, earned his living by trade. He dealt in 
a kind of cloth, called kluizz, in Kufah. Gradually, his business flourished till 
he had a factory where this cloth was manufactured.'^ The business was not 

^ Ibid., p. 59. 

® Ibid., p. 96; Vol. II, pp. 132, 136. 
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restricted to Kufah; his goods had a good mai'ket in far-off places. The growing 
recognition of his integrity converted his firm into a bank where people de¬ 
posited huge sums of money on trust. These deposits ran to fifty million 
dirhams at the time of his death.® Extensive experience of financial and com¬ 
mercial matters gave him a deep insight into various aspects of law such as 
seldom falls to the lot of a theoretical lawyer. Later on, when he set himself 
to the task of codifying the Law of Islam this personal experience proved of 
immense help to him. A further testimony to his deep understanding and 
proficient handling of practical affairs is provided by the fact that when in 
145/762 Mansur undertook the task of constructing the new city of Baghdad, 
he appointed abu Hanifah to supervise the work, and for four ^'^ears it re¬ 
mained under his supervision.® 

In private life he was most pious, a man of known integrity. Once he sent 
out his partner in business to sell some merchandise. A part of the goods 
to be sold was defective. He instructed his partner to let the buyer know the 
defect. The partner, however, forgot to do so, and returned after selling the 
whole lot without apprising the buyer of the defect. Abu Hanifah did not 
keep that money. He gave away the whole of it (and it amounted to 35,000 
dirhams) in charity.^® 

His chroniclers have recorded occasions when ignorant persons would come 
to his firm selling goods at lower rates than what they were worth. Abu Hanifah 
would tell them that their wares were worth more than what they put them at, 
and bought them at their actual rates.^^ All his contemporaries speak highly 
of his honesty. The famous learned divine, ‘Abd Allah bin Mubarak, said, 
“I have yet to see a more pious man than abu Hanifah. What will you say 
about the man to whom they offered the world and its wealth and he kicked 
it away, who was flogged and remained steadfast, and W’ho never accepted 
those posts and honours which people hanker after.”*- 

Justice ibn Shubruniah said, ‘'The world followeil him but he would have 
none of it. As for us, the world would have none of us and we run after it.”^® 
According to Hasan bin Ziyad, abu Hanifah never accepted a gift or favour 
from the rich.'^ 

He was also veiy generous, never sparing in spending, particularly on the 
learned and the scholarly. A part of his profits was earmarked for them and 
expended throughout the year; and whatever of it was left over was distributed 
among them. Extending them such help he would say: “Be pleased to spend 
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it on your needs, and thank none but God for it. I don’t give you anything 
of mine. It is God’s bounty; He has given it to me for your sake.”^® A number 
of his pupils entirely depended on him, particularly abu Yusuf. He met all 
the expenses of the latter’s house since his parents were poor and wanted 
their son to give up studies and take to some work to earn a living.^® 

That was the man, who tackled in the first half of the second/eighth century 
the knotty problems arising from the awkward circumstances that followed 
the “Right-guided” Caliphate. 

Ahu IIamfah\s Pronounceme^Us and Opinions .—First of all we shall take 
those problems about which his opinions as recorded by himself are available 
to us. He was no prolific writer. Therefore, in order to know his views we have 
generally to resort to other reliable sources. But on certain issues, mainly 
raised by the above-mentioned s«>cts (the ShT‘ites, the Kharijites, the Murji’ites, 
and the Mu‘tazilites) he has written, against his wont, with his own pen, 
drawing up in brief but eloquent words the creed and doctrine of the ahl al- 
sunnah w-al-jamd'dh (lit., the followers of the Prophet and his Companions’ 
tradition) who formed (as they still do) by far the largest section of the Muslim 
community. Naturally, in an estimate of his work the first place must be 
given to what flows from his own pen. 

Al-Fiqh al-Akbar.—We have already stated in the preceding chapter how 
the differences that cropped up among the Muslims during ‘All’s reign and the 
first years of the Umayy<ad regime led to the birth of four big sects in the 
community, which not only expressed but also adopted as tenets of faith 
contradictory opinions on certain vital issues affecting the constitution of 
Muslim society, the Islamic State, the sources of Islamic Law, and the decisions 
adopted by common consent in the earlier period. The creed of the majority 
in regard to these matters was clear ; it was embodied in the practice of the 
common man and not infrequently in the spoken word or behaviour of the 
great divines and men of learning. But nobody had drawn it up in clear-cut 
words and put it into the form of a treatise. Abu Hanifah was the first person to 
put down perspicuously in his famous work, al-Fiqh al-Akbar}'^ the Sunni point 
of view regarding matters of divergence against the doctrines of other sects. 

Al-Khatib, Vol. XITI, p, 360; al-Makki, Vol. I, p. 262. 

1* Ibn Khallikan, Vol. V, pp. 422-23; al-Makki, Vol, II, p. 212. 
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beliefs, general principles, law—in fact, everything under it. The differentiation was 
made by callingbeliefs and general principle Fiqh al-Akhary the fundamental or the 
main Fiqh, and abu Hanifah gave that name to his compendium. Recently, some 
scholars have doubted the authenticity of some parts of this book; they believe 
them to have been included later. However, the authenticity of those parts which 
we discuss here is undoubted, as whatever other sources we tap to collect abu 
Hanifah’s opinions on these matters, we find these tallying with them. For instance, 
abu Hanifah’s al-Wasiyyah, al-Fiqh al-Abadt reported by abu Muti‘ al-Balkbi, and 
^Aqidah Tah^vnyyah in which Tahawi (c. 229-321/843-933) has described the 
doctrines reported from abu Hanifah and his pupils, abu Yusuf and Muhammad bin 
iHasan al-Shaibani. 
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The first question relevant to our discussion answered by him in the book 
is regarding the position of the “Right-guided*^ Caliphs. The dissenting sects 
had posed the question about some of them whether they were rightly raised 
to the office of the Caliphate. Some wanted to know who were superior to 
whom, and whether there was any among them who could not be called a 
Muslim at all. These questions were not merely queries regarding some per¬ 
sonages of old history; in fact, they mooted another fundamental question, 
viz., whether the way these Caliphs were elected to their office was to be 
recognized as the constitutional way of electing the Head of the Islamic State 
or not. Moreoever, if the title of anyone of them proved doubtful, the question 
would be raised whether the decisions taken by “consensus of opinion” in 
his regime would form part of the Islamic Law or not; whether his own deci¬ 
sions would continue to form precedents in law or cease to operate as such. 
Besides that, the questions whether they were entitled to the Caliphate, 
whether they were endowed with faith at all, and whetlier some of them 
were superior to others, naturally gave rise to another question of a very vital 
import, and that was, whether the Muslims of later times could repose any 
trust in either the members or the collective decisions of the early Islamic 
community brought up under the direct care and supervision of the Prophet 
of God, the people through whom the teachings of the Qur’an, the Prophet’s 
Tradition, and the Islamic Law came to be transmitted to later generations. 

The second question related to the position of the Prophet’s Companions. 
One of the sects, the Sh^'ah, called the vast majority of these Companions 
sinners, gone astray, and even infidels, because they had selected the first 
three Caliphs to rule them; and a fair number was put outside the pale of faith 
or declared “transgressors” by the Kharijites and the Mu‘tazilites for reasons 
of their own. This, too, was not a purely historical question, for it naturally 
led one to ask whether the laws and traditions transmitted by persons of 
doubtful hona ftdes to posterity would remain authentic sources of Islamic 
Law or not. 

The third basic question dealt with in the book relates to “faith,” its defini¬ 
tion and distinction from unbelief, and the consequences of sin—issues of grave 
controversy and debate in those days among the jOarijites, the Murji‘ites, 
and the MuTazilites. This again was not merely a theological question but one 
that was closely related to the constitution of Muslim society and its answer 
affected the civic rights and social relations of Muslims. A question that 
closely followed from it was whether in a Muslim State governed by the sinful 
and the wrong-doer it was possible to perform correctly such religious duties 
as the Friday and other prayers, or political functions like dispensing justice 
or participating in war. 

Abu Hanifah’s answers to these questions embodying the Sunni creed are 
as follows: 

1. “The best of men after the Prophet of God (on whom be peace) was abu 
Bakr. After him was ‘Umar, after him ‘Uthman, and after him ‘Ali. They were 
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all just men and abided by the right.’*^® ^Aqidah Tahdtoiyyah further explains 
it like this; “We believe abu Bakr (with whom God be pleased) to be the 
best of men after the Prophet of God (on whom be everlasting peace). We 
recognize his title of the Caliphate as prior to that of others, then ‘Umar’s, 
then ‘Uthman’s, then ‘All’s—and they are the Right-guided Caliphs and the 
‘Right-going leaders.’”^® 

It is a matter of ijiterest to note that personally abu Hanifah loved ‘Ali 
more than ‘Uthman,^® and believed that neither of them should be ranked 
above the other,^^ Pormulating the creed, however, he accepted whole¬ 
heartedly the decision of the majority of his day in choosing ‘Uthman as Caliph 
after ‘Umar, and agreed that in the ranking of the “Right-guided” Caliphs the 
order of their Caliphate was also the order of their superiority to one another. 

2. “The Companions of the Prophet are not to be spoken of but respect¬ 
fully.”®® 'Aqldah TahAmyyah. elucidates it further: “We treat all the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet respectfully. We do not love anyone of them beyond 
measure, nor censure anyone of them. We do not like one who bears them 
malice or mentions them ^nth disrespect. We mention them in none but a 
good way.”®® 

Abu Hanifah did not hesitate to express his opinion on the mutual war of 
the Companions, and said unambiguously that in the war between ‘Ali and his 
adversaries (and evidentlj^ the participants of the battles of the Camel and 
SifFin are included among them) *Ali stood by right more than they,®^ yet 
he altogether refrained from inflicting reproach on the other side. 

3. “Faith is synonymous with owning and believing. To have faith is to 
own and believe (in God and His Prophet).”®® In ahWaslyyah it is explained 
in these words: “To have faith in something is to own it with the tongue and 
believe in it from the heart,” and further: “Faith is not owning alone, nor 
believing alone.” In another place we find: “Action is something different 
from faith, and faith different from action. Often a man is exempt from a 
certain action but he is not exempt from faith. For instance, it may be said 

18 Mulla ‘AU Qari, ^rh cU-Fiqh al-Akbar, Delhi, 1348/1929, pp. 74-87; al- 
Ma gh nlsawi. Shark al-Fiqh al-Akbar^ Dairatul-Maarif, Hyderabad, 1321/1903, pp. 
25, 26, 

1* Ibn abi al-‘Izz al-IJanafi, Shark cd-Takdvnyyahy Dar al-Ma‘arif, Egypt, 1373/ 
1953, pp. 403-16. 

8® Al-Kardari, Vol. II, p. 72. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al~Intiqa\ al-Maktabat al-Qudsi, Cairo, 1370/1950, p. 163; 
al-Saral^i, S^rh al-Siyar ahKabir, Vol. I, §ljirkah Musahmah Misriyyah, Egypt, 
1957. The same was Malik’s and Yahya bin Sa‘id al-Qattan’s opinion. Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, al-IstVab, Vol. II, p. 467. 

Mulla ‘Ali Qari, p. 87; al-Maghnisawi, p. 26, 

Ibn abi al-‘Izz, p. 308. 

Al-Makki, Vol. II, pp. 83, 84; al-Kardari, Vol. II, pp, 71, 72. This too was not 
the opinion of abu Hanifah alone. All the ahl al-sunnak had agreed upon this. Ibn 
Hajor, al'Isabah, Matba‘ah Mustafa Muhammad, Egypt, 1939, Vol. II, p. 502. 

Mulla ‘Ali Qari, p. 103; al-Maghnisawi. p. 33. 
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that a poor man is exempt from the payment of zakdt (prescribed charity), 
but it cannot be said that he is exempt from bearing faith also.”^® Thus abu 
Hanifah refuted the Kharijite theory that action formed part of faith and 
hence sin was synon 3 mious with disbelief, or, in other words, that a crime 
necessarily meant treason. 

4. “We do not excommunicate a Muslim for any sin, however grave it may 
be, unless he affirms that it is "allowed.’ We do not divest him of belief. We 
call him a believer. A believer may be a transgressor, without being an infidel. 

In al-Waslyyah he writes: “The sinners among the followers of Muhammad 
(on whom be peace) are all believers, not infidels.” 2 ® 'Aqldah TaJmwlyyah 
elucidates it further: “A man does not go out of the pale of faith except by 
denying the creed that had put him inside it.”^® A discussion of the Kharijites 
with abu Hanifah over this issue throws further light on this doctrine and its 
social consequences. A large party of them once came to him and said, “There 
are two biers at the gate of the Mosque. One is of a drunkard who died drink¬ 
ing, the other of a woman who got illicitly pregnant and took her own life 
in shame.” 

“To which community did they belong ? Jews, were they ?” he asked. 

“No,” they said. 

“Christians, then, or Majusis ?” 

“No,” they answered again. 

“Then, to which community did they belong?” asked he. 

“To the community which bears witness to the creed of Islam,” they replied. 

“Is that one-third of the faith, or one-fourth, or what 1” asked he. 

They said, “There is no one-third or one-fourth of faith.” 

“After all, what part of faith is this bearing witness to the creed of Islam ?” 
said he. 

“The whole faith,” said they. 

“When you yourself call them faithful, what is it you want of me ?” asked he. 

“We ask whether they would go to heaven or hell.” 

He replied, “If you ask me that, 1 will say about them what the Prophet 
of God, Abraham, said about sinners worse than they, ‘O God, he who follows 
me is mine, and he who disobeys—Thou art the Forgiving, the Compassionate’; 
or what the Prophet of God, Jesus, said about sinnere worse than they, Tf 
You punish them they are Your creatures, and if You forgive them, Thou art 
All-Powerful and Wise’; or what the Prophet of God, Noah, said, ‘Their 
reckoning rests with God, would that you understood; and I do not wish to 
turn my back upon the believers.’”®® 


2 ® Mulla 5usain, al-Jauharat al-Munifat fi Shark WctHyyai al-Imdm Abu Hanifahy 
Dairatul-Maarif, Hyderabad, 1321/1903, pp. 3, 6, 7. 

Mulla ‘Ali Qari, pp. 86-89; al-Maghnisawi. pp. 27-28. 

Mulla Husain, p. 6. 

Ibn abi al-‘Iz 2 , p. 265. 

Al-Qur’an, xiv, 27; v, 118; xxvi, 113-14. 
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Hearing this the Kharijites felt outAvitted and avowed their mistake.®^ 

5. “Prayers can be offered behind any of the faithful, good or bad.”®^ 
'Aqldah Tafidwlyyah elucidates it further lilte this: “The pilgrimage and jihad 
(war) will continue to be performed to the Hay of Judgment under the rulers 
of the faithful, whether they be good or bad. Nothing will make them unlawful 
or discontinue them.”®® 

Al-Jas^ has more clearly explained abu Hamfah’s point of view in this 
matter. “Some people,” writes he, “suppose that abu Hanifah approves the 
Imamate or Caliphate of the corrupt. If it has not been deliberately invented, 
the misunderstanding probably springs from this that abu Hanifah (and not 
he alone, all the learned scholars of Iraq whose opinions are widely known are 
one with liim in this) says that if a judge is himself just, his decisions will be 
accepted, no matter how corrupt a master has appointed him; and prayer may 
be lawfull}^ offered behind corrupt masters despite their corruption. This 
attitude is absolutely correct in its own place, but it does not mean that abu 
Hanifah finds no fault with the Caliphate of the corrupt.”®^ 

These elucidations make it clear that abu Hanifah, unlike the Kharijites and 
Mu'tazilites, differentiated between Caliphs de jure and Caliphs de facto. A 
necessary corollary to the position taken by the above-mentioned sects was 
that in the absence of a just and pious ruler, i.e., a Caliph de jure, all functions 
of Muslim society and State would remain suspended. There would be no 
pilgrimage, and no Friday or other congregational prayer; the courts would 
stop, and there would be no other religious, social, or political work. Abu 
Hanifah, on the other hand, contended that if at a time the Muslims were 
deprived of a Caliph dc jure, the functions of their society would continue to 
be exercised lawfully under a Caliph de facto, though his right to Caliphate may 
be disputable. In the pages to come we shall point out what, according to him, 
were the essential prerequisites of a lawful Caliphate and what he thought 
of corrupt and unjust Caliphs. 

6. “We do not say that sin does not do a believer any harm. We neither say 
that a believer will never go to hell, nor that he will live eternally in hell 
if he is a transgressor.”®® “We also do not say, like the Murji’ites, that our 
good deeds will be certainly rewarded and our bad deeds undoubtedly for¬ 
given.”®® 

*Aqidah TaffAvnyyah has a further addition to it: “We decide in respect of 
no believer that he is destined to go to heaven or to hell. We do not accuse 
any Muslim of infidelity, polytheism, or hypocrisy, unless we see him actually 


Al-Makki, Vol. I, pp. 124-25. 

Mulla ‘Ali Qari, p. 91; al-Maghnisawi. p. 28. 

** Ibn abi al-Tzz, p. 322, 

Ahkdm cd-Qur'an, Vol. I, pp. 80-81; al-Sarakhsi has also explained this in his 
al-Mabsut, Matba‘at al-Sa‘adah, Egypt, 1324/1906, p. 130. 
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engaged in them. As for intentions and motives we leave them to God to 

judge.”37 

Thus abu Hanifah steered a middle course through the opinions held 
by the Murji’ites, the Kharijites, and the Mu‘tazilites, and formulated a doc¬ 
trine of balance which, on the one hand, preserves the Muslim society from 
disintegration through mutual hatred and violence, and, on the other, insures 
against its falling into moral indiscipline and getting emboldened to commit 
sins with impunity. 

Abu Hanijah m State and Caliphate. —The opinions mentioned above related 
to issues which had cropped up in consequence of the political turmoil of the 
day and vitally affected the legal system and the political and social orders of 
Muslim society. Now, let us examine abu Hanifah’s views concerning the State 
and Caliphate. Since there is no work of his own touching these matters, we 
have to resort to the following two kinds of sources for information: first, his 
opinions quoted in the traditions and books of the Hanafi school; and, secondly, 
the attitude he adopted towards his contemporary governments of the Umay- 
yads and the ‘Abbasids. The latter also includes a number of spoken words 
coming from his mouth during the course of his struggle with these govern¬ 
ments, and these throw further light on his points of view under discussion. 

The Problem of Sovereignty and Legislation. —Abu Hanifah’s views on 
sovereignty were identical with the generally known basic view of Islam on 
this issue, namely, (1) that the true sovereign is God, (2) that the Prophet is 
to be obeyed as God’s accredited vicegerent, and (3) that the ^arVak, i.e., 
the Law of God and His Prophet, is the supreme Law to which all must submit 
without demur or reservation. Abu Hanifah, pre-eminently a jurist, has stated 
this doctrine rather in terms of law than of politics. He says: “When I find 
an order in the Book of God, I take it from there. W^hen I do not find it there 
I take it from the accredited practice, word, or tradition of the Prophet, 
coming down to us through reliable sources. When I do not find it either in 
the Book of God or in the Prophet’s Sunnah, I follow the (agreed) opinion 
of the Prophet’s Companions. In case of difference of opinion among them I 
adopt the opinion I like and reject the one I do not lilce; but I do not reject 
them all to follow an opinion from outside. ... As for others, I have as much 
right to sift and draw conclusions as they have.”®® 

Ibn Hazm states: “AH his pupils are agreed that abu Hanifah’s practice 
was that even a weak tradition was to be preferred to (one’s own opinion 
formed by) analogical reasoning (qiyds) or private judgment ('m’yj.”®® 

This leaves absolutely no doubt that abu Hanifah regarded the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah as the final authority. Legal sovereignty, according to him, rested 
with God and the Prophet; and reason and judgment (qiyds and rd'y) were 


37 Ibn abi al-Tzz, pp. 312-13. 

38 Al-Khatib, VoJ. XIII, p, 368; al-Makki, Vol. I, p. 89; al-Dhahabi, p. 20. 
3* Al-Dhahabi. p. 21. 
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to be employed in the service of legislation only in matters where they had 
given no instruction. The precedence given by him even to an “isolated” opinion 
of the Companions was also based on the possibility of their being aware of 
some instruction from the Prophet (about the matter under reference) which 
may have been the basis of that opinion. That was also why, when he saw a 
difference among the Companions, he accepted the opinion of someone of 
them rather than differ with all of them—he would avoid the danger of going 
against the Sunnah even inadvertently. In any case, he employed to the 
utmost his power of reasoning and judgment to find out whose opinion seemed 
best to approximate to the Sunnah. 

The chaige that he lueferred his own discretion to a clear ordinance (nass) 
was laid at his door ev<m in his life-time but he refuted it saying, “God knows 
that he who stated that I p)*eferred my own discretion to ‘ordinance’ told a 
lie and accused me unjustly. How can we dare use our discretion when we 
have an ‘ordinance’?”^® The Caliph Mansur once wrote to him saying that 
he had heard that he (abu Hanifah) gave precedence to deductions from 
analogy over the Prophet’s tradition. In reply, he wrote: “0 Commander of 
Believers, what you have heard is incorrect. I go first by the Book of God, 
then by the Sunnah of the Prophet, then the decisions of abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, and ‘Aii, and then the decisions of other Companions; but when I 
find disagreement among them, I resort to discretion. 

Establiahrnent of the Caliphate .—Regarding the Caliphate his views were 
most clear-cut and unambiguous. According to him, to seize power by force 
and later regularize it by exacting allegiance under duress was no lawful way 
of being chosen for it. A (Caliph should be chosen after consultation and in 
conference with the wise who are entitled to give opinion (ahl aZ-rd’yJ. Abu 
Hanifah expressed this opinion in face of the peril of losing his life. Mansur’s 
Chamberlain, Rabl‘ bin Yunus, relates that the Caliph summoned Malik ibn 
abi Dht’b and abu Hanifah before himself and asked, “What do you say 
about this power that God has given me over the people—am I deserving of 
it?” Malik answered, “Had you not been deserving, God would not have 
conferred it on you.” Said ibn abi Dhi’b, “God grants the kingdom of the 
world to whom He pleases, but the kingdom of the hereafter is given to him 
who strives for it and is helped by God to make way to it. The help of God 
will attend you if you obey Him; in case you disobey, it will keep away from 
you. As for the Caliphate, the truth is that only a conference of the God-fearing 
can institute it, and one who seizes it by force has no righteousness in him. 
You and your associates are deprived of the help of God, and have turned aside 
from truth. Now, if you ask the Almighty to grant you peace and try to gain 
nearness to Him with deeds of piety, you may win His grace; otherwise you 
are only a self-seeker.” 

Al-Sha‘rani. Kitdb al’Mizan^ Ma^ba^at al-Azhariyyah, Egypt, 3rd ed., 1925, 
Vol. I, p. 61. 

« Ibid., p. 62, 
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Abu Hanifah tells us that when ibn abi Ehi’b spoke those words, Malik and 
he folded their clothes about them expecting his head to go off his shoulders 
that very moment and his blood to fall on these clothes. But Mansur turned 
to abu Hanifah and inquired, “What say you V* He replied, “The man who 
sincerely seeks the right path to guide himself eschews wrath. If you consult 
your conscience you will see that you have not invited us for the sake of God 
but to make us say, out of dread, something that suits you and that should 
reach the people. The truth is, you have become a Caliph ^vithout even a 
couple of men from amongst the ahl aUfatwa (those whose opinion is respected 
as authoritative) agreeing to it, whereas a Caliph should be chosen with the 
conference and concurrence of Muslims. You know, abu Bakr refrained from 
making decisions for six months until the (news of the) Yamanites’ allegiance 
arrived.” Then all the three rose and took their way. Mansur despatched Rabi‘ 
after them with a bag full of coins for each with the instruction that if Malik 
accepted it, it should be made over to him, but if abu Hanifah or ibn abi 
Dhi’b accepted it, he should bring their heads to him. When the gift was 
offered to Malik he took it, but when Rabi* offered it to ibn abi Bhi'b he said 
that he did not consider it lawful for Mansur himself, how it could be lawful 
for him. And abu panifah said, “I won’t touch it, not even if you cut off my 
head.” When Mansur heard of it, he said, “Their contentment has saved their 

lives.”^2 

A Caliph^s Qualifications .—Till abu Hanlfah’s time the qualifications which 
entitled a man to Caliphate were not described at length as they were 
compiled later by scholars like Mawardi and ibn Khaldun. They were for 
the most part self-evident, for instance, he should be a Muslim, a male, 
free, and well versed in religion, and sound in body and mind. Two tlunga, 
however, were doubtful and needed clarification: first, whether a ruth¬ 
less or corrupt person could become a Caliph or not; secondly, whether it 
was necessary for a Caliph to belong to the tribe of Quraish. Abu Hanffah’s 
opinion with regard to the first was that a Caliph must bo a just person. 
One who is cruel and corrupt cannot be a Caliph, a judge, a governor, a pro- 
nouncer of legal verdict (Mufti), or an arbiter. If such a person comes to office, 
his Caliphate is null and void and the public owe him no obedience. However, 
notwithstanding his usurpation of power, all the social dealings and obliga¬ 
tions executed by Muslims under him in accordance with the SharVah will 
have legal sanction and the just decisions of the judges appointed by him 
will take effect. Abu Bakr al-Jassas, a well-known Hanafi jurist, has explained 
this point in greater detail. He observes: “It is not lawful that a cruel or 
corrupt person should be a prophet or his successor (khaltfah) or a judge 
or hold any office by virtue of which he should be in a position to impose his 
will on the people in matters relating to religion: he cannot, for example, be 
a Mufti or a witness or a reporter of the Prophet’s traditions. The Qur’anic 

Al-Kardari, Vol. II, pp. 15-16. 
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verse: “My covenant does not extend to the wrong-doers”**® shows that all 
those people who come to the helm of affau^ in matters connected with religion 
must be just and virtuous. This verse categorically proves that the Caliphate 
of the corrupt is unlawful. No person of wicked reputation can be a Caliph. 
If any of that character should install himself in that office, the people are 
under no obligation to follow or obey him. The same was meant by the Pro¬ 
phet of God (on whom be peace) when he said that none among the created 
was entitled to command obedience in defiance of the Creator. The verse is 
also conclusive that no corrupt person can become a judge, a governor, or 
a magistrate; and if he becomes one, his orders will not be valid. Nor can his 
evidence be acceptable, nor his transmission of a report from the Prophet of 
God, nor the verdict (fatwa) of which he is the pronouncer.”**^ 

Al-Jassas fuithcr affirms that this was abu Hanifah’s opinion. He regrets 
how unjust it is to accuse him of allowing the Caliphate of the corrupt. We 
have already alluded to that controversy and need not repeat it here. 

Al- Dh ahabi also affirms this to be abu Hanifah’s view. According to him, 
abu Hanifah held that the Caliph who misused public money (fay') or gave 
unjust orders was not entitled to remain Caliph and his orders were not valid.^® 
About the second question abu Hanifah’s opinion was that the Caliph should 
belong to the tribe of Quraish.^® Not this alone; it was the agreed view of all 
the Sunnites.^’ However, they held this view not because the Caliphate was 
constitutionally the exclusive right of one tribe, but because in the particular 
circumstances of those days only a Quraishite Caliph could hold all Muslims 
together. In other words, tlds opinion was based on political expediency of the 
time and not on any legal or constitutional right of the Qurai^. Ibn Khaldun 
explains in detail that in those days the Arabs were the mainstay of the State 
and there were far more chances of the Arabs agreeing on a Quraighite Caliph 
than on anyone from some other tribe. The chances of strife and rift that 
lay in the choice of a non-Quraighite Caliph were so many that none could 
alford to put the Caliphate in that peril.^® That incidentally unfolds the wisdom 
and implications of the Prophet’s timely instruction that the Imams should 
be chosen from the Quraiah.^® Had the Caliph’s office been for ever forbidden 
to the non-Quraishites, ‘Umar would not have said at the hour of his death, 
“If Hudhaifah’s freed slave Salim, were alive, I would have proposed him my 
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successor.”^® The Prophet, while instructing that the Caliphate should go to 
the Quraish, had made it clear that this office would be held by the Quraish as 
long as they retained certain merits.®^ This clearly implied that when the 
Quraish became bereft of those merits, the Caliphate should devolve on the 
non-Quraish. This was the essential difference between the view of the Sunnites 
including abu Hanifah on one side and that of the Kharijites and Mu‘tazilites 
on the other. The latter allowed Caliphate for the non-Quraishites irrespective 
of all conditions. Not only that; they went a step further and said that the 
non-Quraishites had a better title to it. Their main anxiety seemed to be 
democracy, even though it might lead to confusion and disintegration. With 
the Sunnites, democracy and the stability of the State were equally important 
considerations. 

TAe Exchequer and the Public*s Right oj Ownership. —The most reprehensible 
of all indulgences of the Caliphs of his day in the eyes of abu Hanifah were 
their reckless waste of public exchequer and their illegal seizure of people’s 
properties. As we have already quoted al-Dhahabi, according to abu Hanifah, 
oppression and illegitimate use of public money in a ruler rendered his title 
to Caliphate void. Not only that; he even did not allow the tokens of good¬ 
will and presents received from foreign States to be made the personal pro¬ 
perty of the Caliph. These things also were to be deposited in the treasury, 
not with the Caliph or his family, for the obvious reason that had he not been 
the Head of the State and thereby become conspicuous in the international 
world, none would have sent him those presents.®^ He also objected to the 
Caliph’s squandering of public money and his giving gifts out of it. This was 
one of the main reasons why he himself accepted no gifts from the Caliphs. 

Separation of the Judiciary from the ExectUive. —His views on the position 
of the judiciary vis-a-vis the executive were unequivocal. If justice was to be 
ensured, he said, the judiciary must be independent of the executive. Not 
only that; the judge mxist also be able to enforce his decree against the Caliph 
if the latter encroached upon the rights of people. Towards the close of his 
life when he was sure that the Government would not let him live any more, he 
gathered his disciples and addressed himself to them. Among other important 
things, he gave them this instruction: “If the Caliph is guilty of encroachment 
upon the rights of the people, the judge next to him in rank (i.e., the Chief 
Justice) should make him submit to the nile of Law,”®® 

The main thing which prevented him from accepting an official position, 
particularly that of a judge during the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid rule was that 
he did not see the judiciary as independent. There was no chance of making 
the Caliph submit to the rule of Law; on the other hand, he feared that he 
would be made an instrument of injustice and asked to give wong decisions, 
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and that not only the Caliph himself but also those attached to the palace 
would interfere with his w ork. 

Yazid bin ‘Umar bin Hubairah was the first of the Umayyad governors of 
Iraq who pressed abu Hanifah to accept office. This was in 130/747 when the 
upsurges in Iraq against the Umayyad regime were rising with a speed that 
completely overthrew that Government within a couple of years. Ibn Hubairah 
wanted to enlist the support of influential men of learning and use them to the 
advantage of the Umayyad cause. He invited ibn abi Laila, Dawud bin abi al- 
Hind, ibn Shubrumah. and others and gave them lucrative appointments. Then 
summoning abu Hanifah, he said, “Here I give you my seal. No order will be 
enforced here till you put the seal on it, and no money will be drawn from the 
treasury without your sanction.’* But abu Hanifah declined to accept the 
responsibility. Yazid put him in prison and threatened him with whipping. 
Then the other learned men came round abu Hanifah and requested him to 
take compassion on himself. “This service is as repugnant to us,” said they, 
“as it is to you. But we have accepted it under duress; so should you.” Abu 
Hanifah replied, “Ah! had he asked me to count the gates of the mosque of 
Wasit, I would not have done it for his sake. Then how can I agree that he 
should write the death warrant of an innocent person and I should put the 
seal on that order ? By God, I will accept no share of his responsibility.” Ibn 
Hubairah then made him other offers but found him cold. At last he decided 
to appoint him the Chief Judge of Kufah and swore that if abu Hanifah 
declined the appointment he would have him flogged. Abu swore in 

return saying that the flogging of this world was easier for him to endure than 
the flogging of the hereafter, reiterating that he would never accept it, even 
though that cost him his life. At last the t 3 nrant gave him twenty, or (according 
to another report) thirty, blows of the stripe on the head. According to some 
accounts, he kept it up with ten stripes daily for about eleven days, but found 
his victim firm like a rock. Then someone informed him that he was likely 
to die. Ibn Hubairah replied, “Is there none to counsel this man to ask me 
for a reprieve ?” When abu Hanifah heard of this he asked to be set free to 
consult his friends. Ibn Hubairah set him free, at which he left Kufah for 
Makkah, not to return to it before the final wiping out of the Umayyad 
dynasty.^ 

In the ‘Abbasid period again Mansur insisted on his accepting the office of 
a judge. As we shall presently see, abu Hanifah having openly participated in 
a revolt launched against Mansur by al-Nafs al-Zakiyyah and his brother 
Ibrahim, Mansur cherished such malice against him, that in al-Dhahabi’s 
words, he was all but consumed in the fire of wrath.®® However, it was not 
easy to lay hands upon a person of abu Hanifah’s eminence. Mansur knew 
how the murder of Husain had provoked feelings of wrath against the 
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Umayyads and how easily had they been uprooted on that account. Therefore, 
instead of killing him, he would rather lure him into a cage of gold and use 
him to advance his ends. With this in view he offered him the post of a judge 
again and again, in the end asking him to become the Chief Justice of the 
whole of the ‘Abbasid Empire, but abu Hanifah always put him off under 
one pretext or another.®* 

Ultimately, seeing him persist too much he told him frankly the reason why 
he was unable to accept these offers. On one such occasion he excused himself 
politely saying, “None can be fit to become a judge unless he has strength 
enough to impose law on you, your princes, and your commanders. I have 
not that strength in me. I am so built that whenever you call me, I cannot 
breathe easily till I go out of your presence.”®^ On another occasion the talk 
took a harsh turn. Addressing the Caliph he said, “Even if I accepted this 
office willingly and not reluctantly, sure enough I would not prove worthy 
of your trust. For if I decided a case against your d^ire and you wanted me 
to alter the decision on pain of being pushed into the Euphrates to drown, I 
would rather be drowned than alter my decision. Then there are j’^our courtiers, 
not a few of whom desire a judge to defer to their rushes to remain in your 
good books.”*® When talks like these led Mansur to conclude that this man 
could not be caught in the cage of golden bars, he resorted to open persecution. 
He had him whipped and flogged, put him in jail where they subjected him to 
tortures of hunger and thirst. Later he was confined in a cell wherein he died, 
according to some, a natural death, according to others, of poisoning.*® 

Freedom of Expression: A Right and a Duty .—According to abu Hanifah, free¬ 
dom of expression in a Muslim society and in an Islamic State is of as much 
importance as the independence of the judiciary. The Qur’an terms this freedom 
as amr bi aUma'ruf and nahi ‘an. ahmunkar (enjoining the right and forbidding 
the wrong). No doubt, an unqualified right of freedom of expression may 
sometimes assume an imbecoming, mischievous, immoral, or even offensive 
form which no law can tolerate. But the Qur’an, by using the above-mentioned 
term for this freedom, clearly distinguishes it from all other kinds of freedom 
and, thus, circumscribing it within well-defined limits, declares it to be not 
only an inalienable right but also a duty of the public. Abu Hanifah was 
particularly conscious of this right and duty, because the political order of 
his day had rid the people of this right to such an extent that they actually 
doubted if it had anything of the nature of a duty about it. We have pointed 
out elsewhere that the Murji’ites by preaching ultra-liberal doctrines were 
emboldening people towards sin. The Hashwiyyah professed that “enjoining 
the right and forbidding the wrong” where the government was involved was 
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mischievous and the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid governments crushed the spirit 
of the people to raise a voice against the corruption and high-handedness 
of the ruling cliques. Abu Hanifah, with both speech and action, attempted 
to resurrect this spirit amongst the people and elucidated the extent to which 
it could be exploited. This is clear from abu Hanifah’s answer to a question 
from Ibrahim al-Sa’igh related by aI-Jas^s.®®» 

Abu Hanifah asserted the right of fr^dom of expression against law-courts 
also in the same manner. If an}’^ court of law gave a wrong decision he would 
not hesitate to point out whatever flaws of law or procedure he found in it. 
With him the respect of the courts did not mean letting the courts give 
wrong decisions. He was forbidden to pronounce verdicts on this account for 
a long time.®® He was so zealous in the matter of freedom of expression that 
he did not consider it lawful to imprison or otherwise punish a person who 
spoke ill even of a legitimate ruler or his just government, not even if he went 
to the extent of abusing the Caliph and expressing an intention to kill him, 
until there was a resolve on his part of an armed revolt or breach of peace. 
He argued this from aii incident during the Caliphate of ‘Ali. Five persons were 
arrested and brought before him on the charge of abusing him openly in the 
streets of Kufah. One of them was also accused of saying that he would 
assassinate him. *Ali ordered their release. It was said, “But they intended to 
kill you.” He asked in reply: “But should I kill them only for expressing 
the intention to kill me?” It was added, “But they also abused you.” He 
said, “If you like you may also abuse them.” 

The Question of Rebellion against Tyrannical Rule. — Another important 
question that baffled the people of those days was whether or not it was 
lawful for the Muslims to rise in revolt against a ruler who perpetrated tyranny 
or transgressed the limits of SharVah. The Sunnis themselves were divided on 
this. A large section of the Traditionists (ahlahljuidith) allowed that they could 
raise voice against his tyranny and speak their mind before him but they could 
not rise in rebellion, even though he should seize upon their lawful rights and 
indulge in unjust bloodshed and open transgression.®®* But abu Hanifah’s 
creed in this matter was that the Caliphate of an unjust incumbent was 
basically wrong and insupportable, and deserved to be overthrown; that 
people not only had the right, but it was their duty to rise in rebellion against 
it; that such a rebellion was not only allowed but obligatory, provided, how¬ 
ever, that it promised to succeed in replacing the tyrant or transgressor by 
a just and virtuous ruler, and not fizzle out in mere loss of lives and .power. 

Private Council and Codiflcalion of Islamic Law. —Abu Hanifah’s greatest 
work which won him lasting eminence in the history of Islam was that 
he filled, on his own initiative, the vast gap caused in the Islamic legal system 
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by the discontinuance of the ^ura (the Consultative Council) after the “Right- 
guided” Caliphate. We have already alluded to the consequences that followed 
this ill-happening. The loss resulting from this state of affairs lasting over a 
century was a matter of grave concern to every thinking person. The State 
had extended its boundaries from Spain to Sind, taking in its fold scores of 
peoples with various cultures, customs, rites, and habits of their own. Facing 
it at home were problems relating to finance, commerce, agriculture, industry, 
marital relations, and the rest. There were civil and criminal cases to decide 
and ever-new constitutional, legal, and procedural problems to solve. Abroad, 
the relations of this large State with the other States of the world, and issues 
like war, peace, diplomatic relations, foreign trade, communications (by land 
and sea), customs, etc., demanded urgent attention. As the Muslims were 
a people with a distinct ideology, and claimed to guide themselves by ]'rinciples 
and law of their own, it was necessary for them to solve their problems in the 
light of that ideology and those laws and principles. But the institution of 
shiira having been discontinued there was no other properly established body or 
institution in which the trusted scholars, jurists, and lawyers of the community 
should meet to deliberate and devise such an authentic solution of ever}^ out¬ 
standing legal issue, as should be recognized as the accredited and uniform 
law of the land throughout the State. Thus, Islam was faced with a mighty 
challenge and there was no machinery to meet it. 

The loss was being felt all round, from the Caliph to the governors and 
judges. It was not easy for every judge, lawyer, or head of a department to 
decide the innumerable problems that rose every day, there and then, on the 
strength of his own knowledge or by dint of his own understanding. Not only 
that; such individual decisions also conflicted with one another and created 
confusion. But a body whose verdict carried authority could be established only 
by the Government which, unluckily, lay in the hands of such people as knew 
for certain that they enjoyed no esteem or confidence with the public, nor 
were they prepared to face, nay even endure, the learned, who, they feared, 
would confront them with things they would not like. They also knew that 
laws enacted under their patronage could never be accepted as parts of the Law 
of Islam. Ibn al-Muqaffa* proposed to Mansur that in order to stop this gap 
he should convene a council of the learned lawyers of all schools of thought 
who should sit together and express their opinions on the various problems 
in hand. After hearing these opinions the Caliph himself should pronounce 
his decision in every case and that decision should be adopted as law. But 
Mansur knew his own position too well to make this mistake. His decisions 
could not equal decisions of abu Bakr and ‘Umar. They could at best have 
lasted with his life. Even then he doubted whether lie would find anyone in 
the whole realm who would respect and willingly follow a law enacted by him. 
He could make a secular law all right, but he could not make a law which 
would become incorporated in the Islamic juridical code. 

In these circumstances it struck abu Hanifah to try an entirely new path to 
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redeem the loss, and this was to institute a private legislative body, on his 
own initiative, independent of the Government. Only a far-sighted person 
like him could think of such a plan. And only he could dare the adventure who 
trusted his own resources, character, and moral prestige well enough to be 
sure that the laws passed by a body raised under his auspices would enforce 
themselves by dint of their excellence in sufficiency, precision, adaptability, 
and the moral influence of their devisers, even without any political sanction 
behind them, and that they would be adopted by the people of their own ac¬ 
cord, and recognized by the different governments of their own free-will. Abu 
Hanifah was no seer of tlie hidden future to perceive the results which his 
effort produced within half a century of his departure, but he knew himself 
and his colleagues well enough. He knew the collective temperament of his 
community and had an eye on the circumstances of the day. With the perfect 
eye of a man of sharp intelligence and foresight he gauged that he could fill 
the yawning gap with his private endeavour if he would, and that surely it 
would be filled satisfactorih'. 

Abu Hanifah’s own pupils, trained under his care and guidance in his college 
of law for years in deliberating over legal questions, looking into them in the 
proper scientific spirit, and arriving at conclusions with arguments, formed 
the members of this council. Almost all of them had learnt the Qur’an, 
literature, history, and Sirak (biography of the Prophet) not only from abu 
Hanifah but also from many other learned scholars of the day. Many of them 
had specialized in certain branches. Some had made a name in the field of 
“arguing conclusions by analogy,” others for incomparable knowledge of the 
Prophet’s traditions and precedents set by the Companions, judges, and 
Caliphs t)f old. Others yet had a reputation for interpreting the Qur’an or for 
being skilled in a particular branch of Law or in grammar or Slrah. Abu Hanifah 
himself once described them saying: “These are thirty-six men of whom 
twenty-eight are fit to be judges, six to pronounce legal verdicts, and two 
good enough to teach judges and jurists.”®^ 

The procedure of work adopted in this coimcil as reported by the authentic 
chroniclers of abu Hanifah should be described in their own words. Al-Muwaffaq 
bin Ahmad al-Makki (d. 568/1172) writes: “Abu Hanifah framed his legal 
system with the consultations of his learned pupils. His passion to do all that 
he could for the sake of his religion, and his love of God, the Prophet, and 
the believers did not allow him to undertake this work by himself to the 
disregard of his pupil colleagues. He put every problem before them, threw 
light on its various aspects, carefully heard all that each one of them had to 
say on it, and put forth his own point of view for their consideration. These 
deliberations and discussions were so exhaustive that some questions took a 
month or even more to decide. At last when unanimity was achieved abu 
Yusuf recorded it in the fundamental compilations of Hanafi Law.”®® 
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Ibn abBazzaz al-Kardari (d. 827/1424), author of Bazzdzlyyah, says 

in his Mandqib ahlmdm al-A'mm'. ^‘His pupils debated each question to their 
heart’s content and discussed it from every point of view. Abu Hanifah, the 
while, sat quietly listening to the discussion. When it was his turn to speak, 
there was such a hush in the house as if there was none other present.”®^ 

‘Abd Allah bin Mubarak tells that once the discussion on an issue lasted 
three days. On the evening of the third day he heard cries of Allah-u akbar 
(God is most great) from within and understood that a solution hail been 
achieved.*^ It is recorded by another pupil, abu "Abd Allah, that when abu 
Hanifah got his views recorded on an issue, he had them afterwards read out 
to him to ensure their correctness. His own words are: “I read out the Imam’s 
words to him. Abu Yusuf (in recording the proceedings) used to record his 
own views, too, therein. Hence, I tried to read out the Imam’s words only, 
leaving out those of abu Yusuf. Once I made a slip and read the other view 
also. The Imam at once cut in, ‘Whose view is this second 

Another thing that we gather from al-Makki is that the work of classification 
of this council’s decisions under different heads and chapters also was com¬ 
pleted in the life-time of abu Hanifah. He says: “Abu Hanifah is the first 
man to gather the knowledge of the SharVah (Islamic Law). None before 
him had done this work—abu Hanifah compiled it in books, under different 
heads and chapters.”®* 

This council recorded decisions on about 83,000 legal issues. These embraced 
not only those questions with which the public or the State was currently 
or had formerly been confronted but also others that might arise in future. 
Possibilities were conceived and discussed freely to ensure that if ever they 
turned into actualities there should be laws ready to meet them. They related 
to almost all branches of law, internal (covered under the term aUsiyar),^'^ 
constitutional, civil, criminal, of evidence, of procedure, laws governing different 
aspects of economic life, marriage, divorce, and inheritance, personal, and 
those dealing with worship. We can find all these subject-heads among the 
contents of books compiled by abu Yusuf and later by Muhammad bin Hasan 
al-Shaibani from the material provided by the deliberations of this “legislative 
council.” 
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People of the present day labour under the wrong impression that International 
Law is a thing of the modern times and its founder is Orotius of Holland (991-1055/ 
1583—1645). But whoever has seen cd-Siyar of abu Hanifah’s pupil Muham¬ 
mad bin Hasan al-Shaibani (132-189/749-805) knows that the codification of 
this law was accomplished by abu Hanifah 900 years before Grotius, and that if, 
on the one hand, his discussions hardly leave any aspect of it untouched, on the 
other, they encompass the finest and the most vital issues. This has recently been 
acknowledged by a group of scholars and a Shaibani Society of International Law 
has been founded in Germany. 
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This regular codification of law soon deprived individuals of the confidence 
which they enjoyed in its absence in their efforts at law-making. The opinions 
and verdicts of scattered individuals, be they doctors or judges of repute, 
could not carry weight before the wholesomely judicious and precise decisions 
arrived at in a council of legists presided over and guided by a man of abu 
Hanifah’s foresight and calibre, after thorough sifting of the Qur’anic injunc¬ 
tions and the Prophet’s Tradition and keeping in view the precedents and the 
verdicts of the scholars of old, drawn as they were with thoughtful and steady 
labour, bearing in mind the principles of ijtihdd (deducing conclusions with 
thorough discretion) in the light of the 8hun‘ah, embracing all aspects of life, 
and able to meet all exigencies. Therefore, as soon as it came to light, the 
common people, the rulers, the judges, ail felt forced to turn to it. It answered 
the demand of the day. As a matter of fact, it was the long-awaited help which 
everybody had been seeking. The famous legist Yahya bin Adam (d. 203/ 
818) tells us that the opinions of other jurists paled into insignificance before 
those of abu Hanifah; his ideas spread everywhere; the judges, rulers, and 
officers of every place decided their cases in accordance with his law'; in short, 
everything went according to it.*® By the time of al-Mamun (198-218/813-833) 
it had acquired such popularity that one day the Premier Fadl bin Sahl was 
advised by a jurist who was hostile to abu Hanifah, to issue orders to stop 
the use of abu Hanffah’s co<le. Fadl invited the wise and prudent men to 
advise him on this. They told him not to take this step for it would not succeed. 
On the other hand, the whole country, they said, would turn against the 
Government, adding that the man who had given him that counsel was surely 
a fool. The Premier agreed with them, saying that he himself did not see any 
wisdom in that course, nor was the Caliph likely to agree to it.*® 

Thus came about this historical reality that a system of law devised by a 
private legislative council became the law of countries and empires on the 
strength of its merits and the moral prestige of those who framed it. It had 
also another important consequence in that it opened up for Muslim thinkers 
new lines for the codification of Islamic Law. The chief legal systems devised 
later may have differed from it in their methods of deduction and in their 
results, but they were all inspired by and based on this model. 

B 

ABU YUSUF 

In abu Hanifah’s life-time the relations between the Hanafi school of law 
■ * 

and the ‘Abbasid rulers were very much strained owing to his political creed 
and non-co-operation with the Government. The effect of this lasted for a 
long while even after his death. The leaders of this school stuck to their policy 
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of indifference towards authority. Thus, when after the death of abu Hanifah 
his great pupil Zufar bin Hu^ail (d, 158/775) was asked to accept the post 
of a judge, he flatly refused it and fled to find safety in concealment.’® On 
the Government’s side also the tendency from the days of Mansur to the 
early years of Harun’s reign was to resist the influence of this school of thought. 
Mansur and his successors earnestly desired that the gap in the legal system 
of the State, detailed in our previous discussion, should be filled by some 
other system of codification. Both Mansur and Mahdi in their respective 
reigns endeavoured to bring Malilv to the fore.’* Harun also in 174/791, on 
the occasion of the pilgrimage, expressed his desire to make his book aU 
Mu waUd' the law of the land.’^ But at long last a man of great strength and 
character belonging to the Hanafi school of thought rose to bring this state 
of affairs to an end. With his great ability and personal influence he delivered 
the Empire from a continued state of legal chaos. The Hanafi code was made 
the law of the land which gave the whole Empire a uniform system of law'. 
This man was abu Yusuf, the ablest of the disciples of abu Hanifah. 

Brief Life-Sketch .—Abu Yusuf’s (b.113/731) personal name was Ya‘qub. 
His father came of the Arab tribe of Bajilah, his 'mother of the Ansars of 
Madinah with whom his father was also connected by ties of alliance; hence 
his family was known as Ansar. He chose to specialize in law after completing 
his elementary education and took his lessons from ‘Abd abRafiman bin abi 
Laila. Then he joined the school of abu Hanifah and became permanently 
attached to him. His parents were extremely poor and did not like their son to 
continue his education. When abu Hanifah came to know of it, he undertook 
to defray all the expenses not of the boy alone but of the whole family. He 
himself said that abu Uanifah never gave him occasion to express his want 
before him. On and off he would send so much money to his family as would 
relieve him of worry on that account.’^ 

From the very beginning abu Hanifah w^as very optimistic about his w^ard. 
When his father wanted to withdraw him from the school, the Imam told 
him not to do so, for, if it pleased God, the lad promised to turn out to be a 
great man.’^ 

Apart from abu Hanifah, abu Yusuf learnt a good deal from other fa¬ 
mous scholars of the day, and made himself well acquainted with Tradition, 
Qur’anic commentary, biography of the Prophet, history, language, literature, 
and scholastic theology. Particularly well versed in traditions, he knew them 
by heart, and men like Yafiya bin Mu‘in, Afimad bin Hanbal, and ‘Ali bin 
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al-Madini declared him thiqah'^^ (dependable—a particular term used for a 
person of known veracity on whom reliance is placed in the transmission of 
traditions). His contemporaries were agreed that he was outstanding among 
the disciples of abu Hanifah. Talb^h bin Muhammad says, he was the greatest 
jurist of his age, none excelled him.’* Dawud bin Rashid thinks that it would 
have been enough source of pride for abu Hanifah if he had produced only this 
one disciple.” Abu Hanifah himself had great respect for him. He used to say 
that of all his pupils the most acquisitive and adorned with learning was abu 
Yusuf.’* Once he was very ill, so that little hope was left of his life. Abu 
Hanifah, when coming out of the house after inquiring after his health, 
deplored that if the youth died he (abu Hanifah) would not leave behind him a 
scholar moi*e learned than himself.’* 

For sixteen years after the death of abu Hanifah, he, too, in keeping with 
the traditions of his school, remained indifferent to the Government. Neverthe¬ 
less, he continued the intellectual and educative work of his master, adding 
to it the compilation of several books on almost all branches of law, and 
recording the decisions of abu Hanifah’s times supplemented with his own 
opinions.®* When these books spread in the country, they not only influenced 
the intellectual circles, but also impressed the courts and high officials connect¬ 
ed with various government departments in favour of the Hanafi school of 
thought, since there existed no other classified code of law to satisfy their 
wants as these books <lid. Malik's al-MutvcUfa* had come into the field long be¬ 
fore, but it was not suf ficiently comprehensive and elaborately classified to meet 
the needs of a government.®^ Thus, abu Yusuf’s intellectual and literary work 
took hold of the minds of people before he came to power. It lacked only 
formal political sanction to enforce it as the law of the land. 

Had abu Yusuf’s position been economically sound, he might have followed 
in the footsteps of his master and lived in continued indifference towards the 
Government. But he was a poor man and abu Hanifah’s death had robbed 
him of his generous supporter. Reduced by poverty to live a miserable existence, 
he was obliged one day to sell off a girder of his wife’s house, for which he was 
reproached by his mother-in-law in a manner he could not endure, and this 
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Maliki principles enabling it to serve the needs of a government took place later 
on the model of Muhammad bin Hasan al-Shaibani’s books. 
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forced him to look for emplojmient. He made for Baghdad and reached there 
in 166/782, saw the Caliph al-Mahdi who appointed him judge of eastern 
Baghdad, which office he continued to hold till the end of al-Hadi’s reign. 
When Harun al-Rashid became Caliph, abu Yusuf steadily gained such in¬ 
fluence on him that he at last appointed him Chief Justice of the whole ‘Ab- 
basid Empire. This was the first occasion that such a post was created in the 
Muslim State. None before abu Yusuf had held the post of Chief Justice of 
the State in either the “Right-guided” Caliphate or the Umayyad and ‘Ab- 
basid rule.®^ His position was not only that of the Head of the Supreme Court 
of the realm, as we may conceive from the practice of our modern institutions, 
it also invested him with the authority of the Minister of Law; that is to say, 
he did not merely have to judge cases and appoint judges for the lower 
courts, he had also to advise the Government on all legal matters, internal 
as well as external. 

Abu Yusuf’s appointment to this office bore three far-reaching results. In 
the first place, instead of a college where he discoursed to students, or a study 
from which he issued books, a vast field of work now engaged his attention— 
a field in which, he dealt practically with the affairs of the biggest empire of the 
day. This provided him with opportunities of applying the Hanafi law to the 
actual affairs of life, thus making it in fact a practical system of law. Secondly, 
as the appointment and removal of judges was now entrusted to his charge, 
scholars connected with the Hanafi school were appointed judges in most of 
the places, and through them the Hanafi law automatically became the law 
of the realm. Thirdly, with the help of his great moral and intellectual in- 
fluence he converted the Muslim State, which had assumed an autocratic 
character since the time of the Umayyads and was going, in a way, without 
a constitution, into a State guided to a large extent by a constitution; na 3 ^ he 
actually wrote a book on constitution for it, which has luckily come down to 
us intact in the shape of Kitdb al-Khard'j. 

But before we speak of this work on constitution it is necessary to remove 
a widespread misunderstanding. Abu Yusuf’s biographers have described such 
stories about him as often present him to the reader as one given to flattery 
and skilled in wresting the law to suit the desires of kings. But if we mark the 
events recorded in history relating to abu Yusuf’s attitude to the Caliphs and 
their ministers and generals, it becomes impossible for us to believe that a 
mere flatterer could dare have it. In Hadi’s time when he was the judge of 
eastern Baghdad he decided a case against the Caliph himself.®® In Harun’s 
time an old Christian filed a suit for a garden against the Caliph. Abu Yusuf 
not only heard the case, both confronting each other, but also asked the 
Caliph to deny on oath that he refused to accept the claimant’s title to it. 
Even after this he was sorry all his life why he did not make the Caliph 
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stand side hy side w ith the suitor.** He declared ‘Ali bin ‘Isa, Prime Minister 
of Harun al-Rashid, an unreliable witness because, he said, he had heard 
him call himself the Cfdiph’s slave. “If he is a slave in fact,” contended he, 
“his witness cannot be accepted. If he is not and calls himself so for flattery, 
he is a liar and cannot be trusted.”** The same punishment he gave to a 
general of Harun’s forces.®* ‘Abd Allah bin Mubarak states that he used to 
go to Harun’s palace riding right up to the private enclosures (where even the 
Premier must go on foot) and the Caliph was always the first to greet him.®’ 
Harun was once asked why he had raised abu Yusuf so high. He replied, “In 
whatever branch of Icnowledge I tried him I found him perfect. Besides, be 
is upright and a man of solid character. If there is another like him I’d be 
pleased to see Mm.”®* Wlien he died (182/798) Harun himself accompanied 
the funeral procession (jn foot, led the funeral prayer, buried him in his own 
family graveyard and said it was a bereavement on which all the believers 
should condole with one another.®* But nothing bears out all that has been 
said above so well as his work Kitdb al-KJiardj. A perusal of its introduction 
alone will tell that it is just beyond an adulator to say such things as he did 
while addressing a king. 

Kitdb al-Khardi. —In Harun al-Rashid, abu Yusuf found a king of the most 
conflicting disposition and humours, at once a fierce soldier, a luxurious 
monarch, and a God fijaring man. Abu al-Paraj Asbahani describes him in 
a sentence: “He would most easily melt into tears in response to an exhortation 
or admonition, but would be most unrelentingly cruel in response to something 
that kindled his vTath.”*® 

Abu Yusuf, prudently avoiding to touch upon the Caliph’s failings, skil¬ 
fully set to work on his religious sentiment bringing to bear his great moral 
and intellectual influence to the task, and pursued this steadily till the Caliph’s 
heart was won and he proposed for him the assignment of preparing a con¬ 
stitution for him according to which he should guide the affairs of the State. 
This was how the Kitdb al-Kharaj came to be written. 

The name of this book misleads one into thinking that its scope is limited 
to matters of revenue only. As a matter of fact, it deals with almost all the 
affairs of the State. Leaving aside all other details, we shall here examine its 
contents only with a view to seeing its basic conception of the Islamic State 
and its constitutional character. 

Reversion to the "^Right-guided"* Caliphate. —The first thing that strikes the 
reader who follows Kitdb al-Khardj closely is that abu Yusuf desires the Caliph 
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to give up the Byzantine and Iranian traditions followed by the Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid kings and revert faithfully to the traditions of the “Right- 
guided” Caliphs. Although he has not directly asked him to give up following 
his forefathers, yet he has never lapsed even into quoting the conduct or the 
decisions of the Caliph’s forefathers as precedents worth following, much less 
those of his Umayyad predecessors. In every matter he bases his argument 
either directly on the Qur’an or the Sunnah or else quotes precedents from 
abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘Ali. If he has ever quoted a precedent 
from a later period it is not from Mansur’s or Mahdi’s but from that of the 
Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. In preparing this book, he com¬ 
pletely ignored the conventions and precedents of the whole one hundred and 
thirty-two years of Umayyad and ‘Abbasid reigns, except those of the two 
and a half years of ‘Umar II’s reign. Abu Yusuf’s work may not have meant 
much, had it been done by some ingenious lawyer in his private capacity as a 
holy sermon for those who might like to follow it. But done as it was by the 
Chief Justice-cum-Law Minister of the State in his official capacity, at the 
express instance and request of the Caliph, it becomes something extra¬ 
ordinarily significant. 

In the beginning of the book abu Yusuf lays down the basic conception 
of the State before the Caliph in these words: “0, Commander of Believers, 
God, the sole deserver of praise, has placed on you a heavy responsibility which 
carries with it a great reward and a great punishment. He has committed to 
your charge the affairs of this community, so that yours is the duty to work 
for a large number of people day and night. He has appointed you a guard 
over them, given you their trust, and tried you by them, for you are to con¬ 
duct their affairs for them. An edifice founded on an 3 d;hing except fear of 
God does not take long to crumble. God shakes it to the foundation and makes 
it fall on its builders, and on them that helped in its construction. . . . Kings 
will be called to account by God as a shepherd is called to account by the 
owner of the flock. . . . Take not the crooked path, lest your flock should 
follow in your footsteps. . . . Treat everybody alike in the Law of God, whether 
one is akin to you or not. ... Go not into the presence of God as one who 
has been committing excesses, for the Ruler of the Day of Retribution will 
judge men by their actions, and not by ranks. Guard against wasting the flock 
entrusted to your care, lest the owner of the flock take you to task for every 
little sheep of 

After this he continues to press it on the Caliph everywhere in the book 
that he is not the owner of his kingdom but the Owmer’s Caliph (lit. deputy),®^ 
and that if he proved a just ruler he would see the best imaginable end; but 
if he proved unjust he would meet with the worst punishment.®® At one place 
he puts before him the words of ‘Umar wherein he says, “None who enjoys 
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the right of commanding obedience has risen so high as to ask anyone to obey 
him in disobedience of God.”®^ 

Spirit of Democracy. —^Abu Yusuf conceives the Caliph to be answerable 
not only to God but also to the public, and has quoted at several places from 
the sayings of the Prophet and the Companions to prove that the Muslims 
have an unquestionable right to criticize their rulers, and that such criticism 
contributes to the good of the people and the State.®® “Enjoining the right 
and forbidding the wrong is an inalienable right and a duty and its negligence 
in a community is equivalent to inviting the wrath of God upon its head.”®® 
It is the duty of rulers to have forbearance for truth being spoken before 
them, as nothing is more hurtful in a ruler than his being short-tempered and 
intolerant of criticism,®^ and the Muslims have a right to call him to account 
in respect of their lawful rights on lum and of their properties that have been 
entrusted to his care.®® 

Duties of the Caliph. —The following duties of the Caliph have been 
specifically mentioned: to establish the rights of God and enforce the limits 
prescribed by Him; to determine correctly the rights of other right-holders 
and ensure their enjoyment of these rights; to revive the conventions of 
virtuous rulers (that have been discarded by the wicked rulers of late);®® to 
check injustice and redress the grievances of people after proper scrutiny;^®® 
in pursuance of the orders of God, to command people to obey Him and stay 
away from the commission of sins; to apply the Law of God on himself and 
others alilre, without regard to who suffers by it;^®^ and to make only lawful 
exactions from people and expend them in lawful ways.^®® 

Duties of Muslim Citizens. —As opposed to these, the duties of the Muslims 
toward their rulers, as described in this book, are the following. They have to 
obey them, not to commit acts of disobedience, nor lift arms against them, 
nor reproach them (unnecessarily), nor deceive them. They have to put up 
with their excesses, to be sincerely helpful to them, to try to check them 
from wrong things and to co-operate with them in all that is good.^®® 

The Exchequer. —He calls the exchequer a trust of God and the people in¬ 
stead of its being the Caliph’s property. Off and on he reminds the Caliph of 
the words of ‘Umar wherein he compares the Caliph’s position in relation to the 
exchequer to that of an orphan’s guardian in relation to the orphan’s pro¬ 
perty, and states that if he is well-to-do, he should not take anything from 
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it, in deference to the advice of God, and manage it for Him without any 
consideration; and if he is needy, he may take from it an amount which every¬ 
body will recognize as just and proper.^®* He also draws his attention to 
‘Umar’s example in spending from the exchequer more sparingly than one 
would from one’s private purse. He illustrates his point by reference to an¬ 
other instance where ‘Umar, appointing a judge, a governor, and a revenue 
officer for Kufah, allowed them to take a goat every day for the expenses of 
their board, adding at the same time that a land from which the officers will 
pick up a goat every day would soon be impoverished.^®® The Caliph is also 
asked to forbid his officials to spend public money for their private needs. 

Principles of Taxation ,—Abu Yusuf prescribes the following principles of 
taxation: Only the surplus wealth of people should be taxed and the burden 
of taxes should fall upon the people with their consent. The tax should vary 
according to the capacity of the tax payer. Nobody should be taxed more 
than he can pay. The tax should be collected from the wealthy and spent on 
the poor.^®’ Rates of tax should not be fixed so as to suck the blood of the 
people, nor should the tax be realized by coercive methods.^®® Government 
should refrain from extorting taxes which are not warranted and also forbid 
its officers and landlords to make such exactions.^®® Non-Muslims who accept 
Islam should not be charged the poll-tax.^*® The practice of the “Right-guided” 
Caliphs is quoted as authority in this connection. He refers, for example, to 
the incident related to Ali that while in public he advised his officials to realize 
every penny of revenue from the payers and not to be at all lenient to them 
in this matter, but calling them apart he instructed them to be careful not to 
beat anybody or make them stand in the sun or press them so hard that they 
should be obliged to sell their cattle or clothes or utensils to pay the tax.^^^ Or 
the fact that ‘Umar used to examine thoroughly his revenue officers to satisfy 
himself that the farmers were not dealt with too harshly in the exaction of 
revenue, and when the collections actually came in, the representatives of 
the common people were summoned to bear witness that no Muslim or non- 
Muslim peasant was unjustly made to pay the tax.*^^ 

Rights of non-Muslim Subjects .—With regard to the rights of non-Muslim 
subjects in the Islamic State, three principles are quoted again and again on 
the authority of ‘Umar: 

1. Whatever agreement is made with them has to be faithfully observed. 
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2. The responsibility for the defence of the State does not lie on them, but 

on the Mtislims alone. 

3. They should not be burdened with excessive poll-tax and land revenue.^^® 

Then it is said that the poor, the blind, the old, the recluse, workers 
at the houses of worship, women, and children are exempt from polltax; 
that there is no zakdi (prescribed charity) chargeable on the wealth and 
cattle of the non-Muslims; that none is allowed to resort to beating or in¬ 
flicting other physical tortures on them for exacting the capitation, as the 
maximum punishment for its non-payment is only simple imprisonment. To 
realize more than the fixed amount from them is unlawful, and the poor and 
the cripple among them are to be supported from the State exchequer.^*^ 
Historical incidents are related to make the Caliph see that it is for the good 
of the State to be kind and generous to the non-Muslim subjects. It was, 
according to him, magnanimity of the Muslims that in the days of ‘Umar 
won for them the hearts of the Syrian Christians to such a degree that they 
loved them more than their co-religionists, the Romans.^^® 

Land Settlement .—Abu Yusuf disallows the feudal system of settlement in 
which the government, in order to realize the revenue from the farmers 
appoints a person to overlord them, allowing him to exact from them what¬ 
ever he likes and as he likes so long as he guarantees the payment of govern¬ 
ment dues. He condemns it as a most tyrannous system that is bound to lead 
to the ruin of the country and vehemently advocates that it must be shunned 
at all costs.He also calls it unlawful for the government to appropriate 
somebody’s land and bestow it upon another. He says: “The Caliph is not 
authorized to dispossess any person, Muslim or non-Muslim, of anything that 
belongs to him unless a proved or valid right stands against him in law. To 
snatch from one to make over to another is like committing robbery for the 
sake of distributing alms.^^’ Gifts of land are allowed only if uncultivated, 
unowned, or iminherited pieces of land are distributed within reasonable 
measure for purposes of cultivation or as rewards for some real, useful social 
service. Such donations too are to be withdrawn if the donees fail to cultivate 
such land within three years. 

Redress of Wrong .—After this he tells Harun al-Rashid that it is not lawful 
for him to appoint tyrants and corrupt people to offices of State or to 
employ them as officers of departments or governors of districts. If he did 
so, he would surely share the retribution for the wrongs that they do.^^* He 
asks him again and again to employ honest, righteous, and God-fearing people 
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to State services. He emphasizes that in addition to their efficiency the govern¬ 
ment should also satisfy itself with regard to the moral character of its servants, 
and constantly keep a watch on them through its intelligence department, 
and if they tend to be corrupt or fall into cruel or cunning ways the Caliph 
should know of their conduct and call them to account.He also tells Harun 
that the Caliph should listen regularly to the grievances of the people himself, 
and that the occurrence of injustice could be made to stop if he has open 
court even once a month, where every grieved pei-son is allowed to put his 
grief before the Caliph and the officers are made to realize that what they 
do may one day reach the Caliph’s ear.^*‘ 

The Jiidiciary .—The judiciary, according to him, is meant to dispense justice, 
pure and undiluted. To punish one who is not guilty or to let one who is 
guilty go unpunished are alike unpardonable. But none should be punished 
on doubt. To go wrong in forgiveness is better than going wrong in awarding 
punishment. There should be no interference in the course of justice, nor 
should anybody’s recommendation, position, or status count. 

Personal Liberty .—Abu Yusuf also maintains that nobody can be incarcerated 
on a mere accusation. The accused person must be given a regular trial, and 
witnesses examined. If he proves guilty, he may be imprisoned; otherwise he 
should be set free. He advises the Caliph that the cases of those who lie in 
prisons should be examined and those that are found to have been put there 
without sufficient proof or witness should be released. For the future all the 
governors should be instructed not to imprison anybody on the basis of 
mere allegation or suspicion without giving him a fair trial.He also holds 
that it is illegal to beat or flog an accused person. Every person’s back 
is immune from punishment unless a court declares him worthy of the 

lash.124 

Jail Reforms .—In the reforms that he has suggested for the improvement 
of prisons, he affirms that every prisoner has a right to receive his board and 
clothing from the Government Exchequer. He severely condemns the Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid practice of daily taking out the prisoners handcuffed and in 
chains to beg for their food and clothes. He requests the Caliph to put a 
stop to it and proposes that clothes suited to the season and sufficient food 
should be given to every prisoner by the Government. The practice of 
burying the deceased heirless prisoners without wash and coffin, or without 
the funeral prayer, is also condemned in vigorous terms. “It is a matter of 
great shame for the Muslims,” says he. The proper wrapping and burial of 
these prisoners should be a Government charge. He has also recommended 
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that no prisoner except those guilty of murder should be kept in fetters inside 

the prison .^26 

These are, in brief, the constitutional proposals which abu Yusuf, as Law 
Minister and Chief Justice of the realm, placed before an autocrat twelve cen¬ 
turies ago. Placed beside the basic principles of an Islamic State and the tra¬ 
ditions of the "‘Right-guided” Caliphate, or compared with the teachings of 
his own master abu Hanifah, they look far short of them indeed. There is no 
trace in them of the ideal way of choosing a Caliph. There is no mention of the 
advisor}^ body, called the shura, guiding the administration of State affairs, 
nor of the idea that the wcked and the corrupt have no right to rule and if 
they come in, the public have a right to rise in revolt against them. Not 
only that ; many other important things also are missing and, judged from 
these and other such considerations, these proposals fall short of the true 
conception of an Islamic order. But this should not lead us to infer that abu 
Yusuf’s conception of the Islamic State was restricted to the limits of these 
proposals of Kitdh al-Khardj and that he did not want an37thing more than 
what he put down thej e. On the contrary, what we find here describes what 
he, as a practical thinker, conceived as the maximum that was possible and 
worthy of achievement in the particular circumstances of that period of the 
‘Abbasid regime. In fact, the idea was not to present a theoretically perfect 
plan without regard to whether it was capable of being translated into practice 
or not. His intention was to draw up a constitutional plan which, in addition 
to satisfying the minimum conditions required for the making of an Islamic 
State, should promise to be workable in the circumstances. 
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Chapter XXXV 


AL-FARABI 

A 

SOCIETY AND ITS GOAL 

An account of the life and philosophical thought of abu Nasr Muhammad 
ibn Tarkhan al-Parabi (d. 339/950) has been already given in a previous 
chapter. The reader must have noted that, while recasting the philosophical 
views of Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek thinkers, al-Farabi always keeps 
in view the Islamic tenets which have formed the inner links of his writings. 
In his political philosophy, he has followed the same line. Under the influence 
of Plato and Aristotle he evolves his own system which markedly differs from 
the system of the Greeks, the Iranians as well as the Indians. This will be 
shown in these pages which have been prepared in the light of his (1) Kitdb 
Ard' Ahl al-Madinat al-Fddilah (Book on the Views of the People of the 
Excellent State), (2) Kildh cd-SiydscU al-Madanlyyah (Book on the Civic 
Administration), (3) Kitdb TahMl al-Sa‘ddah (Book on the Achievement of 
Happiness), (4) Kitdb al-Tanblh 'ala Sabil al-Sa'ddah (Book on Caution on 
the Path of Happiness), and (o) the Bodleian manuscript of his Fusul ah 
Madlni (Chapters on the Civilian). 

The City-State.—According to aLFarabi, the City*State (madlnah) and the 
family State (manzil) are places that contain inhabitants, no matter whether 
their dwellings are constructed of wood, mud, wool or hair.^ 

The house or family is limited to only four relationships: husband and wife, 
master and slave, father and son, and property and proprietor. He who makes 
them unite in co-operation and aims at providing for them an abode with 
best facilities and maintenance, is called the master of the family. He is in 
the house what the administrator of the city is in the city.* 

Necessity of Society. —Men are naturally so constituted that they need 
many things for their best achievements. Hence, they need mutual help 
and co-operation—everyone doing his best for obtaining a particular kind 
of object. Thus, by uniting their individual efforts for different objects they 
organize different societies.* 

The greater the society, the better are the facilities it achieves for its indivi¬ 
duals. The grouping of men is not confined to a house. It extends to lanes, 
localities, villages, towns, and cities. Men work for the welfare of society and 
in the long run serve the State. The people living in a State arce ailed a 


* Al-Farabi, Fusul al-Madlni, Bodleian MS,, Fol. 97 a. 
2 Ibid., Fol. 97b. 

* Kitdb Ard' Ahl al-Madinat al-Fddilahy p. 60. 
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nation (ummah). One nation can be distinguished from another by natural 
character, temperament, habits, and language.^ 

Human societies are either perfect or imperfect. The perfect society may 
be great, middling, or small. The great human society is the one consisting of 
several nations uniting themselves in one unit and helping one another. The 
middling one is the society of one nation in a part of the world, and the small 
is the society of the people of a city.® 

The imperfect society is that of the people of a village, a locality, a lane, 
or a house, the last being the smallest. 

Now, the highest good and perfection are primarily achieved through volition 
and will. Similarly, evil finds its scope by volition and will. The City-State 
can, therefore, develop by mutual help and efforts to attain some evil purpose 
or to attain happiness. The city in which the members of the society co¬ 
operate to attain happiness is in reality the ideal City-State (aUmadinat al- 
fddilah), the society, the ideal society, and the nation, the ideal nation.® 
In this State the citizens help one another to achieve qualities of the greatest 
excellence through which they live in the best manner, and enjoy the best 
life perpetually.’ But if they help one another to obtain the bare necessities 
of life and its preservati on, this City-State is evidently the necessary 

State.® 

How to Achieve Happiness. —Al-Farabi speaks of happiness both of this 
world and the hereafter. He explains that when human factors or the four 
excellences—speculative virtues (al-faddHl al-nazarlyyah)y theoretical virtues 
(jadd'il al’fikriyyah), the moral virtues (faddHl ahkjiuliufiyyah), and the 
practical arts (al-sand^at aU*amallyyah) —form the qualities of a nation or 
of the people of a city, their worldly happiness in this life and the lasting 
happiness in the next are insured. 

Speculative virtues (al-faddHl ahna^rlyyah) represent those sciences which 
aim at the highest object, knowledge of existing things including all their 
requirements. These sciences are either innate in man, or they are achieved 
by effort and learning.® 

Now, the principal factors of existing bodies and accidents, as explained 
by al-Farabi, are of six kinds with six grades—^the first cause in the first 
grade, the secondary causes in the second grade, active intellect in the third 
grade, soul in the fourth grade, form in the fifth grade, and matter in the sixth 
grade. The first grade is confined to one individual only; it cannot have more 
than one. But other grades can have more than one occupant. Out of these 
six, three, viz., the first cause, the secondary cause, and the active intellect, 


^ Kitdb al-Siydsat cd-Madanivyah. p. 39. 

® Ibid., p^ 39. 

® Kitdb Ard' Ahl al-Madinat al-FadUah, p. 61. 
’ Fttsul al-Madlni, Bodleian MS., Fol. 98b, 

* Ibid. 

® Kitdb TahsU al-Sa'ddah, p. 2. 
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are neither bodies, nor are they contained in bodies. The other three: soul, 
form, and matter are not bodies, but exist in bodies. As for bodies, they are of 
six types: the heavenly bodies, rational animals, irrational animals, plants, 
minerals, and the four elements. All these six bodies as a whole form the 
universe. The first to be believed in is God, the Almighty, who is the 
immediate cause of the existence of the secondary causes and the active 
intellect. The secondary causes are the causes of the existence of heavenly 
bodies and their substance. The secondary causes should be called the 
spirits, the angels, and so on. 

The function of the active intellect is to attend to the rational animal, 
man, and to enable him to attain to the highest perfection he can reach. The 
highest perfection of man consists in his highest happiness which he achieves 
when he raises himself to the stage of the active intellect by abstracting him¬ 
self from bodies, matter, and accidents, and continues to enjoy this perfection 
perpetually. In essence, the active intellect is one but in gradation it includes 
all that is purified from the rational animal and attains to happiness. The 
active intellect should be called the Holy Spirit (al-Ruh al-Amln or al-Ruh 
al-QvdViS) or the like, and its grades be called the spiritual realm (al-malakut) 
or the like. 

Souls have three grades: souls of celestial bodies, souls of the rational 
animals, and souls of the irrational animals. The souls of the rational ani¬ 
mals are the rational faculty, the appetitive faculty, the imaginative faculty, 
and the perceiving faculty. The rational faculty equips man with sciences 
and arts, and enables him to distinguish good from evil manners and actions. 
Through this faculty man inclines to do good and avoid evil and realizes the 
useful, the harmful, the pleasant, and the unpleasant.^^ 

(i) The rational faculty is either speculative or practical; the first is that 
through which man obtains the knowledge of all that he is not at all supposed 
to know by his own effort, and the second is that through which he knows 
all that he can know if he wills it so. The second is again divided into that 
through which arts and crafts are obtained (mafjxinlyyah)^ and that through 
which imagination and insight concerning doing or not doing a thing are 
achieved (marmyyah). 

(ii) The appetitive faculty manifests the human inclination of wanting 
something or running away from something, of desiring or not desiring some¬ 
thing, of giving preference to something or avoiding something. All psycho¬ 
logical feelings—hatred, affection, love, friendship, enmity, fear, anger, passion, 
mercy, etc.—are expressed by this faculty. 

(iii) The faculty of imagination retains the impression of the sensible objects 
after they have disappeared from sense-perception, unites some of them with 
some others, or separates some of them from some others both in wakefulness 


Kitdb al-Siydsah, pp. 3, 4. 
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and sleep producing true or false propositions. This faculty also perceives the 
useful, harmful, pleasant, and unpleasant manners and actions. 

(iv) The faculty of sense-perception obviously perceives the sensibles 
tlirough the five sense-organs—the pleasant and the unpleasant, without dis¬ 
criminating between the harmful and the useful, and without distinguishing 
good from evil. 

The three faculties other than the rational faculty are available to animals, 
imaginative faculty serving them as the rational faculty serves man. Some 
animals, however, possess only the sensible and the appetitive faculties. 

The celestial souls are different from the animal souls in so far as the former 
are actual souls that understand the intelligibles, whereas the latter are at 
first potential and then become actual.** 

Having explained the gradation of cosmos and the relation that the different 
grades have with the First, al-Farabi emphasizes the point that the whole 
cosmos depends for its existence on God, the First Necessary Being. 

Man, however, understands and realizes happiness only through the specu¬ 
lative rational faculty. The imaginative and the sensitive faculties help the 
rational faculty in moving man towards those actions which lead to happiness. 
The good is characterized as “volimtary.” But if the rational faculty feels 
happiness only by making an effort to perceive it, while other faculties do 
not perceive it, then sometimes man considers the pleasant and the useful 
to be the ultimate ends of life. Again, when one becomes indifferent or slow in 
accomplishing the sensitive rational part and does not feel happiness in doing 
so, one hastens to attain to it by exercising one^s appetitive faculty in aiming 
at and making all effort to achieve things other than happiness ; and in this 
effort one is assisted also by the faculties of imagination and sense-perception, 
and produces what may be rightly called voluntary evil. 

Similarly, he produces only evil who attains to happiness which he does 
not recognize as his aim, does not desire it, or desires it with a faint desire, 
and adopts something other than happiness as his end, and exerts all his 
faculties to achieve that end.*^ 

Since man has been created to achieve happiness which is the highest 
perfection that remains perpetually, it is possible to obtain it through the 
active intellect which gives primarily the first intelligibles or the first objects 
of knowledge. But men differ in their capacity to receive the primary intel¬ 
ligibles. 


B 

HUMAN NATURE 


Human nature is not the same in all individuals; it varies in accordance 
with the physical qualities of individuals. Some can easily grasp the first 


“ Ibid,, p. 5. 

« Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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intelligibles or the first known tilings^ some do not receive them directly. 
Again, some of them do not receive anything from the first intelligibles in a 
natural way at all, and some others receive them in a way different from 
theirs. There are still others who receive them in respect of their own selves. 
Human beings in this third group are free from defect, their nature being 
homogeneous, prepared to receive intelligibles which are common to them 
and through which they advance to the affairs and actions that are common 
to them. After this stage, they differ from one another, as some receive those 
intelligibles which are peculiar to them, and are not common to others. Those 
belonging to this group endeavour towards a particular genus without allowing 
anything else to share it. Similarly, human beings excel one another in the 
faculties through which they derive the objects of one genus, some having 
the ability of derivuig all the individuals of a genus and others perceiving 
only a few individuals thereof. Again, sometimes it so happens that two indi¬ 
viduals do not prove to be equal in their capacity of deriving the external ob¬ 
jects, one being swift and the other slow, or one being swift in deriving all the 
individuals of a genus, and the other perceiving only a few individuals thereof. 
Again, sometimes it so liappens that two individuals do not prove to be equal 
in their capacity of deriving the external objects, one being swift and the 
other alow, or one being swift in deriving the genus of the greatest excellence 
and the other in deriving the basest of the genus. It is also possible that both 
are equal in power, but one is able enough to teach what one has derived, and 
can offer guidance to others; but the other has no such power of teaching and 
guiding others. They also differ in performing corporeal deeds. 

Natural dispositions do not oppose one another, nor do they insist on action; 
but they facilitate performance, and are not moved by anything external 
towards opposite actions. Even if they are moved in opposite directions the}' 
resist and offer hindrance. 

All these natural dispositions require a suitable teacher. Hence, they are 
trained in matters that prepare them to be in their highest or nearly highest 
perfection. Some are trained in mean things which produce excellent actions 
from a mean genus.'® 

People have different calibres by nature, and they vary in ranks in accordance 
with the ranks in genus, arts, and sciences for which they have naturally been 
prepared. They also differ in the capacity of training and giving guidance. 
Some are stronger than others, and, hence, they differ in receiving training. 
For, some can be trained for the whole of the genus of the work, and some 
can be trained for a part of the genus only. Now, he who is an expert in im¬ 
parting training and guidance is called the chiefs* 


Ibid., p. 46. 

Ibid., p. 47. 
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C 

EDUCATION 

Man has been created to attain to the highest happiness (sa'ddah). He 
should, therefore, know what happiness is and should make it the aim of 
his life. He, then, needs to know those factors and arts through which he can 
achieve happiness. He will have to exercise all those arts which will enable 
him to attain to it. But since it has been explained that human individuals 
differ in nature, it is not in the nature of every man to know happiness or 
those factors which enable him to reach it by himself, fie, therefore, needs 
a teacher, a guide. Some people require less guidance and teacliing, and some 
need more. It is also not necessary that one should learn aU that one is 
taught, or receive all the guidance one is given. Hence, some people require 
constant teaching and guidance to urge them to do what they have been 
taught to do.^® 

Teaching (ta'llm) means creating speculative excellences in nations and 
cities, while upbringing (tddlb) is the method of creating and developing 
moral virtues and scientific arts in nations. Teaching is possible onl}^ b}'^ ex¬ 
pression; tddlb or discipline is to make nations and citizens habituated to 
the deeds done through scientific habits. That is, their resolutions will move 
them to perform those actions, so much so that these resolutions will dominate 
their souls, and they will become devoted to those actions. To exert one’s 
resolution to do something is possible either by expression or by performance. 
While al-Farabi agrees with Plato in the system of education and in learning 
from childhood, he emphasizes that speculative sciences are learnt either by 
kings and leaders (imams) or by those who preserve these sciences and 
teach kings and leaders in several ways. First of all, they should know the 
primary axioms, and the first known object in every genus of speculative 
sciences, then they should know the various forms of premises and their 
arrangement through which they can lead to conclusions. After the)’ have 
completed their education, and have accustomed themselves to logical 
methods, they will be made kings in each of the partial States, and will be 
promoted little by little till the stage of the great State is achieved. 

Speculative sciences must be taught through convincing methods. Men very 
often understand these sciences by a process of thinking, because they under¬ 
stand them after realizing many known principles which are not corporeal. 
The common people can understand their images by the method of convincing 
only. The teacher should also distinguish what should be imparted to a parti¬ 
cular nation and how to make it common to all nations or to all the people 
of every city. He should also know what should be taught to the entire 
nation, or city, and what only to a particular group in the city. All these 
distinctions can be made by the imaginative virtue which enables one to 
achieve the speculative virtues. 

Ibid., p. 48. 
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As for practical virtues and practical arts, people must habituate them¬ 
selves to practising them by two methods. First, the teacher should train 
them by convincing and effective expressions to engender the values of these 
actions and habits perfectly in their hearts so that their convictions may 
move them to perform them submissively. Secondly, he should use the method 
of force which is employed for the disobedient and revolutionary citizens, 
and those who do not move to righteousness meekly on their own accord or 
by persuasion.^® 

The virtuous teachers and artists can be divided into two groups in respect 
of the above-mentioned two methods—one group teaching and training those 
who are obedient, the other group teaching the disobedient. In both respects 
the king is the teacher of nations whom he trains to achieve virtues, and the 
master of the house is the teacher of the people of the house. Similar is the 
case with one who is in charge of children or the youth.^’ 

The Imaginative Virtue .—The imaginative virtue enables a man to think of 
an exceedingly useful purpose which is common to the comity of nations, to a 
nation, or to a city. This virtue is called the civil imaginative virtue. But if 
this virtue is common to a group of citizens or to the members of a house 
only, then it is ascribed to that particular group and is called family imaginative 
virtue, or State imaginative virtue. Sometimes this virtue is further divided. 
Since it is derived from what is most useful and beautiful in respect of a 
particular art or profession for a limited time, it is divided into the various 
kinds of arts and professions. The most accomplished one in this virtue is the 
strongest one who succeeds in creating a great State. 

The imaginative virtue confined to different aspects of the State—de¬ 
fence, finance, and so on—is followed by moral virtue which is related to 
the imaginative virtue as the imaginative virtue is related to different arts, 
professions, or families. This virtue is first of all needed for organizing and 
maintaining the army. The moral virtue alone impels the warriors to display 
their bravery, and the best kind of valour. It also urges citizens to earn the 
wealth of the State with honesty and legal means. In fact, it plays a major 
role in all departments of the State.*® 

D 

THE CHIEF 

It is evident that every man cannot be the chief. People differ in their 
intellectual capacity, in physical strength, in the exercise of virtuous deeds, 
and in the acquisition of excellent habits of thinking, feeling, willing, and doing. 
In every department of life and arts the strongest person, of excellent manners, 
who also knows, acts, and directs, is the chief of that department, the rest 

** Kitdb TahsU al-Sa^adah, pp. 29-31. 

Ibid., p. 3i. 

»» Ibid., pp. 24-20. 
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being the subjects. The chief is either one of the first rank who is not sub¬ 
servient to anyone, or he is of the second rank, dominating some, and being 
dominated by some others. Such ranks develop in relation to the forms of 
art, e.g., cultivation, trade, medical profession, or in respect of all kinds of 
human beings.'^ 

The first chief in general is he who needs no help from anyone. Sciences 
and arts are his property in actuality, and he needs no guidance from any 
person in any respect.*® 

The first chief of the excellent (ideal) city is one who is chief in all respects. 
His profession must excel all the rest in attaining to perfection, and in intending 
by all actions of the ideal State to achieve the highest happiness. This man 
is not subservient to any other. He is a man accomplished in all virtues, and, 
therefore, he is intellect and intelligible in actuality, having his imaginative 
faculty naturally so perfected as to be able to receive particulars from the 
active intellect either in themselves, or as imag^ in sleep, or in wakeful state. 
His passive intellect receives the intelligibles in complete perfection, so 
that nothing which has become an intellect in actuality is denied to him. 
Whosoever invests his passive intellect with intelligibles becomes intellect 
and intelligible in actuality. His understanding of himself is more perfect, 
more separable from matter, nearer to the active intellect, and is called the 
derived intellect. This derived intellect has a rank between the passive and the 
active intellect. The passive intellect is, therefore, like matter and substratum 
for the derived intellect which is like matter and substratum for the active 
intellect.*^ 

The rational faculty** which is the natural form, supplies material sub¬ 
stratum for the passive intellect and makes it the actual intellect. The actual 
intellect is the first stage at which man is called man and being human be¬ 
comes common to all human beings. When the passive intellect and the natural 
form become one in the same way as the composite of matter and form be¬ 
comes one and the same thing, and man receives the human form, the actual 
intellect is achieved; and when the natural form becomes the matter of the 
passive intellect which has thus become the actual intellect, it becomes the 
matter of the derived intellect, which in its turn becomes the matter of the 
active intellect, and all of these become like one thing, then man enjoys the 
presence of the active intellect in himself. If the active intellect is present 
in both parts of the rational faculty—the speculative and the practical— 
then man receives revelation in his imaginative faculty. Allah the exalted 
and sublime sends revelation to him through the active intellect. If the active 
intellect extends what it receives from Allah to his passive intellect through 
his derived intellect and then to his imaginative faculty, then man, through 

Kitdb al-Siyaaat, p. 48. 

Ihid.^ p. 49, 

Kitdb Ard' Ahl al-MadincU al-Fddilahj pp, 64-65. 

** Ibid.f pp. 65, 66. 
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what descends upon his passive intellect, becomes a wise philosopher and 
possessor of perfect understanding, and through what descends upon his 
imaginative faculty, a prophet, a Warner against what is going to take place, 
and an informer of what particulars exist, as he understands them from God. 
This man is in the most perfect stage of humanity and in the highest place 
of blessing, his soul being perfect, united with the active intellect in the manner 
described. This is the man who is aware of every action that would enable one 
to achieve grace and is the chief, the leader, who cannot be led by anybody 
else. 


E 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHIEF OF THE 

IDEAL STATE 

The Imam or the chief of the ideal State is the chief of the ideal nation, 
and for the matter of that, of the whole inhabited part of the earth. This 
position is only attained by a man who naturally possesses the following 
twelve characteristics as his second nature: 

(1) Sound health, and perfect organs, performing their functions with ease 
and facility and in harmony with all faculties. 

(2) Intelligence and sagacity, so as to be able to grasp the intention of 
a speaker in his particular situations and circumstances. 

(3) Good memory, so as to retain in his mind all that he understands, 
sees, hears, and perceives. 

(4) Prudence and talent, to understand a problem from the perspective 
in which it has been presented to him. 

(5) Eloquence, so that his tongue may assist him in expressing in a per¬ 
fect manner all that is in his mind. 

(6) Devotion to education and learning, and submission to receive know¬ 
ledge with ease without feeling any annoyance. 

(7) No greed for food, drink, and sex; avoidance of play; and dislike of 
pleasures caused by these. 

(8) Friendliness towards truth and truthful persons and condemnation of 
falsehood and those who are inclined to falsehood. 

(9) Bigness of heart, loving nobility, and natural magnanimity without 
any trace of meanness. 

(10) Indilference to dirham and dinar and other forms of wealth. 

(11) Devotion by nature to justice and just people, abhorrence of injustice 
and oppression and unjust and oppressive people; offering half of one’s 
possessions and those of one’s family to help the oppressed, and urging 
others to do the same; helping everything good and beautiful; and 
being easy to bend to justice but difficult to oppression and evil. 

(12) Strong resolution, courage, and promptitude without any sign of fear 
or psychological weakness. 
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If a person possessed of these qualities happens to live in an ideal State he 
is the chief. 

It is, however, impossible to have all these qualities in one man. People 
are scarcely equipped with all of them. If no one having these qualities is 
found in the State, the laws promulgated by a former chief or his successors 
should be kept in force. 

The second chief who succeeds the first should fulfil at least the following six 
requirements. (1) He should be wise and philosophical; and (2) learned and 
abreast with the laws, customs, rites, and rituals adopted by his predecessor to 
discharge the function of the ideal State with all perfection. (3) He shovld be 
an expert in deriving principles in case he does not find aiiy law, and (4) far¬ 
sighted, possessing an insight to frame rules and regulations in accordance with 
the conditions and circumstances he finds himself in, and capable of keeping up 
the reforms he introduces. (5) He should also be well experienced and eloquent 
in giving directions to urge the people to follow him in accordance \vith the 
SharVah. (6) In addition he should be skilful in physical display of exercises 
needed in warfare, and in the use of arms, ammunition, and other equipments. 
In other words, this ruler must have insight to derive inferences from the 
possessed records of the customs, rites, and rituals, and accurate opinion in 
understanding the events that take place and may increase the prosperity 
of the State. He must have the power to convince others and struggle hard. 
This sovereign is called the king of the tradition, and the State is called 
al-mulk al’Sunnahy the country of traditions and customs. 

If all the conditions described for the chief are not found in one man, and 
are available in two persons—one wise, and the other possessing other qualities 
—then both ^vill be the chiefs of the State. If, however, these conditions are 
scattered in a group of people agreeable to work together, then these members 
will be the ideal chiefs. But if wisdom does not form a part of the State 
while other conditions are fulfilled entirely, the city will be best without a 
sovereign, but it will be exposed to destruction. The State without a philoso¬ 
pher to whom it may be entrusted will perish in no time.®® 


F 

THE IDEAL STATE 

The sovereigns of an ideal State who succeed one another are all like one 
soul, as if there were one king who continued all the time. Similar is the case 
with a group of people who administer the State together at a time in one 
or more than one city. The whole group is just like one sovereign, their souls 
being like one soul. Hniformity is foimd in every stage and in every part of 
the State, and people flourishing at different times look as if they were one 

Ibid., p. 67. 
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soul working all the time in the same way. If there is continuity and harmony 
at a particular stage, even different groups of people, whether of one or more 
than one State, would appear as one soul.** 

The people of the ideal State have something common to all of them in 
their learning and acting. But different groups of people belonging to different 
ranks and stages have some sciences and deeds peculiar to them. Through 
both of these, people achieve happiness, and by displaying these they obtain 
an ideal psychical form. This form grows stronger and stronger and better and 
better by constant performance of those deeds. For example, the art of writing 
has some prerequisite performances. The more they are executed by the expert, 
the greater is the excellence of his art. Not only that. The scribe enjoys his 
art by repeating his exercises, and grows in love for it. The same is the case 
with happiness which increases with the constant practice of deeds that lead 
to it. The soul grows in happiness to such a degree that it becomes free from 
matter. It does not perish with matter, for it is no longer required for its 
existence. At this stage, being separated from matter, the soul frees itself from 
all corporeal qualities so much so that even movement and rest cannot be 
ascribed to it. As this state is very unusual, it is very difficult to form an 
idea of it. 


G 

ARTS AND BLESSINGS 

As arts have three grades, happiness or bliss is also divided into three 
grades in respect of species, quality, and quantity. There are such species of 
art as weaving, cloth-trading, perfumery, and sweeping; or as dancing, 
jurisprudence, philosophy, and rhetoric. Thus, arts excel one another in differ¬ 
ent species. He artists of the same art excel one another in skill and efficiency. 
Two scribes, for example, differ in their skill, because besides a good hand, their 
art requires some knowledge of lexicon, rhetoric, and arithmetic. Now, one may 
be an expert in good hand and rhetoric, another in good hand, lexicon, and 
rhetoric, and yet another in all the four arts. Again, two scribes may differ in 
the quality of their art, for one of them may be better than the other. 

Similarly, happiness excells in species, quantity, and quality. 

The people of an imperfect State have but little virtue. They have evil 
psychical forms and their actions are not good. The greater their activity, 
the more does their profession display defect and imperfection. In conse¬ 
quence they become ill inasmuch as they do not enjoy edibles, and become 
annoyed with beautiful and excellent things. Some of them even regard them¬ 
selves as healthy and perfect, though they are actually not so, and do not pay 
any heed to the advice of the physician or the well-wisher. 


« Ibid,, p. 70. 
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H 

INHABITANTS OF THE IDEAL STATE 

The excellent or the ideal State consists of five kinds of people; the excellent, 
the linguists, the secluded, the struggling, and the steady. The excellent people 
are the philosophers, the intellectuals, and “the People of Opinion” in great 
affairs. As for linguists, they are the orators, speakers, poets, musicians, 
writers, and the like. The secluded people are the mathematicians, statisticians, 
physicians, astronomers, and the like. The struggling people are the fighters, 
the defenders, and all those who take their place. The steady are those who 
earn money in the city, for example cultivators, traders, and those engaged 
in other pursuits.^s 


I 

IMPERFECT STATES 

The excellent State as explained above is the State administered by the 
best and most talented who aim at prosperity and happiness for all and 
sundry. If its constitution fails to provide the people with prosperity, and 
the rulers do not possess the qualities of ideal rulers, then the State ceases 
to be excellent and is called the evil-doing State (al-madinat al-fdsiqak), the 
ignorant State (al-madinat al-jdhilah) or the astray-going State (al-rmdlnat 
al-^dllah). People in the evil-doing State are like weeds in a field. They are 
no better than savages and can have no organization worthy of a State.^® 

As for the people of the ignorant State, they possess their own constitution 
and culture. But their civic organizations vary. They look after the necessities 
of life in a necessary State, organize the society of the contemptible in the 
contemptible State, the society of the vile in the vile State, the society of the 
extravagant in the extravagant State, the society of the dominant in the 
dominant State, or the society of the free in the social State. 

The necessary organization is the State which endeavours to earn what is 
evidently necessary for the constitution and the upkeep of the body.*’ The 
State of the contemptible is the one which tries to achieve wealth in abundance; 
and the money which they hoard due to the love of wealth and niggardliness 
is spent only for the needs of the body. The vile State broods over sensuous 
pleasures and achieves the best means for the sake of pleasure only. This State 
is the most coveted one. The extravagant State is the organization of the 
profusely generous in which the individuals help one another to reach nobility 
in expression and action. The people of this State are called generous either 


Fuful al-Madini, Bodleian MS., pp. 40-41; [Proceedings of the Fourth] 
Pakistan Philosophical Congress, p. 336, 

** Kitdb al-Siydsat, p. 57. 

Ibid., p. 58. 
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by themselves or by the people of other States.*® This is the best State among 
all the States of the ignorant. 

The State of the dominant people tries to overpower others in power and 
wealth; they shed blood, subjugate others, and indulge in all sorts of pleasures. 
The State of the dominant excels the State of the generous in showing power.*® 
As for the social State, everybody is free in it to do whatever he likes, and 
believes that no man has any superiority over the others by any means. But 
independence often leads to extremes, and, therefore, there arise in this State 
different rites and rituals, customs and manners; and people are misled by 
evil propensities. Thus, this State splits into different groups and parties. 

In all these States there is always unrest prevailing among the people, as 
everybody tries to become the chief and, by virtue of his wits, to lead the 
State to prosperity and happiness. 

The evil-doing States differ from the States mentioned above in so far as 
the people of these States believe in the principles held and the forms of 
happiness conceived by the people of the excellent State, and also invite others 
to do the same, but they themselves do nothing to achieve their object, nor do 
they try by action to attain the happiness they believe in. On the contrary, 
they incline to their own whims and propensities, that is to say, they like to 
enjoy power, nobility, and donunation, and direct their actions towards their 
achievement. In activities these States are like the States of the ignorant. 
In manners their peoples resemble the peoples of the said States. The peoples 
of these two sets of States differ only in belief. None of these States ever 
achieve happiness and prosperity. 

The astray-going States are those whose people suffer from some delusion. 
They adopt such principles, actions, and deeds as appear to them to be those 
of the excellent State, but in fact are not. The same is true of their goal of 
happiness and prosperity which they conceive to be so but which actually is 
not so. 

The offsprings of the societies which develop in these States are of various 
types and all of them aim at personal gain and victory and not at real happiness 
and true prosperity.*® 


J 

CONCLUSION 

According to al-Farabi, the chief of the State should be physically free 
from all defects, and should have a sharp intellect, memory, and wit. He 
should be devoted to sciences, truth-loving, and not easily upset by diffi¬ 
culties, contented, without greed for things to eat, and disinclined towards 
sensuous pleasures. He should abhor falsehood and liars, be ambitious with 


« pp, 59-60. 
« Ibid., p. 64. 
Ibid., p. 74. 
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lofty ideals, a lover of justice, without thought of wealth or worldly position, 
and should have strong resolution, boldness, and courage. Plato’s philosopher- 
king has also been described as truth-loving, fond of the knowledge of existents, 
one who keeps away from vice, is free-thinking, intelligent, sagacious, witty, 
and ambitious. But the State of al-Farabi is international in character. While 
the State of Plato is only a City-State, that of al-Farabi can be as vast as a 
World-State. Plato wants to entrust the afl'airs of the State to a group of 
philosophers and names the organization “aristocracy.” Al-Farabi not only 
calls the Head of the State Imam but identifies him with a prophet. It is in 
the absence of the Imam or the second chief w'ho has the necessary qualities 
to follow the tradition of the Imam that he entrusts the affairs of the State 
to a group of individuals who between themselves po^ess most of the qualities 
of the chief. It is, therefore, not true to say that al-Farabi has based his theory 
entirely on the Re'public of Plato, or that he is simply Aristotelian in his 
thought. 
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Chapter XXXVI 
AL-MAWARDI 
A 

LIFE AND WORKS 

Abu al-Hasan al-Mawardi was born in Basrah (c. 364/974) which was then 
one of the principal seats of learning and education in the Muslim world. He, 
therefore, got all his education there and rose in literary renown at an early 
age. He specially prepared himself for the judicial profession and obtained an 
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appointment in the State service. As a judge he served at various places and 
was finally posted in Baghdad. In the year 429/1037 the Caliph, al-Qadir, 
summoned four jurists representing the four schools of Islamic Law to write 
a legal epitome. Al-Mawardi was chosen to represent the ^afi'ite school and 
he wrote Kitdb al-Iqnd*; al-Quduri produced his famous aUMukhtasar for the 
Hanafites. The other two books were of no importance. The Caliph, however, 
recognized al-Mawardi’s work as the best and in appreciation of his merit 
appointed him as the Aq^ al-Quddt. This designation was objected to by 
many leading jurists like abu al-Ta3ryib, al-Tabari, and al-Simyari, who said 
that it did not become anyone except God. But al-Mawardi took no notice 
of these objections and retained the designation till his death in 450/1058, 
because the same jurists had previously approved the title of Malik al-Mvluk 
al-A‘mm for Jalal al-I)auJah, the Buwaihid chief. 

Although al-Mawardi was a staunch Sunnite and Shafi‘ite jurist, he had 
the good fortune of being equally favoured by both the Buwaihids and ‘Abba- 
sids. But the Shi'ite Buwaihids favoured him out of diplomacy, because he 
was often helpful in settling their everyday quarrels with the palace, for, writes 
Yaqut, “He was held in great esteem by the Buwaihid Sultans who deputed 
him to negotiate between them and their opponents, and were pleased with 
his mediation, and affirmed his settlements.“ 

Al-Mawardi was acclaimed as one of the ablest men of his age. He was not 
only a distinguished judge but also a distinguished author. He wrote mostly 
on law and politics. Hia well-known extant works are: Kitdb al-ffdwi, al~Iqnd\ 
Siyasdt al-Mulky Qaiodnln al-Wizarah, Adah aUDunya w^al’Dln, and al-AJjdcdm 
al-Sultdnlyydh. But it is this last work on which his fame chiefly rests. In 
Muslim history it is one of the first scientific treatises on political science and 
State administration. A detailed discussion of this will be taken up in the 
following pages. 

Here a note of explanation seems to be necessary. Ibn Khallikan quotes 
a report that none of al-MawardTs writings were published in his life-time 
because the author had grave doubts as to whether he was really honest and 
correct in his speculations. This report cannot be accepted as true, particularly 
with reference to al-Ahkdm al-SvUdniyyah, because there exists another book 
with the same title by abu Ya‘la a!-Farra*, who was a contemporary of al- 
Mawardi and who died in 458/1066. Abu Ya'la^s book is almost an exact 
replica of al-Mawardi’s work so far as its pattern and subjects of discussion 
are concerned. Even the language and arguments are almost the same as in 
al-Mawardi in most places. It is, therefore, certain that abu Ya‘la had seen 
the published work of al-Mawardi while the latter was still alive, because the 
dates of their deaths are so approximate to each other, and because it is not 
proved that abu Ya‘ia had personal relations with al-Mawardi. This conclusion 
is further strengthened by the fact that Yaqut, who died in 626/1229, does 
not mention this story, and the authority of ibn Khallikan, who died in 681/ 
1282, cannot be accepted in this matter. 
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B 

POLITICAL THEORY 

Ai-Mawardi’s main political thought is embodied in his al-Ahkdm al-Sul^- 
nlyyah. Only a small portion of the work is, however, devoted to political 
theory, the rest of it discusses the details of public administration and rules 
of government. But this small portion is extremely important because it is 
the first attempt in Muslim history to evolve a comprehensive theory of the 
State, and because it has left an enduring influence on the course of Muslim 
political thought up to our own day. 

Further, although we know that al-Mawardi profited a good deal from pre¬ 
vious sources in the elaboration of his theory, for he says that it is the epitome 
of the views of various schools of jurisprudence, we do not possess in our 
hands today any source discussing comprehensively the problem of the Cali¬ 
phate dating back beyond the fifth/eleventh century. The Usui al-Dln of 
‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi gives theologically a more copious discussion of 
the Imamate than al-Mawardi’s book, but al-Bagbdadi (d. 429/1037) was a 
contemporary of al-Mawardi. Hence the conclusion is that most of al-Mawardi’s 
ideas are partly a heritage of the past and partly a clever manipulation of 
the opinions current in his own time. 

A closer examination of his work, however, discloses that he is not a mere 
recorder of facts handed down to him but a shrewd statesman and diplomat. 
There is enough historical data to sanction the view that on many fundamental 
questions al-Mawardi’s opinions were dictated by the exigencies of his time 
and the special circumstances of his life. In the preface to his aUAkkdm ah 
Sultanlyyah he writes, “Since these principles of royalty are mainly concerned 
with the conduct of rulers, and since the direct application of these principles 
to the entire business of government prevents the rulers from an inquiry into 
their true nature, and because these rulers are too much engrossed in State 
affairs and diplomacy, I have brought out a separate book discussing all of 
them, in obedience to the behest of one whose allegiance is essential in 
order that he may be informed of the diSerent schools of law and may know 
what the people owe to him so that he may demand its fulfilment, and what 
he owes to them so that he may try to fulfil it. [And he has asked to be informed 
about these things] out of love for justice in his enactments and decisions, 
and for the sake of equity in his imposts and rewards.”^ The mention of 
authority in this passage refers to the Caliph, especially because al-Mawardi 
had been raised to the high office of Aqda al'Quddt,^ and represented the 
Caliph in his negotiations with the Buwaihids. 

Further, it is necessary to point out that the declining power of the Buwai- 


' AI-Mftwardi, al-Ahkdtn al-SiUtdniyyahj p. 1, 

* Literally “the greatest Judge,” but parcuioxically enough the office was sub¬ 
ordinate to that of. the Qddi al-Quddt. the Chief Justice (Yaqut, Vol. V, p. 407). 
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hids in the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century, because of internal con¬ 
flicts and insurrections in the army and because of Mahmud of Ghaznah’s 
solicitations for the ‘Abbasids, made the Caliph al-Qadir and his son al-Qa’im 
aspire to regain the lost glory of their forefathers. The first step in this direc¬ 
tion was the legal definition and exposition of the powers and prerogatives 
of the Caliph which had well-nigh been forgotten and had fallen into oblivion. 

The historical situation explains ai-Mawardi’s efforts to propound a theory 
of the Caliphate in which everything depends on the authority of the Caliph, 
in an age in which the prestige of the Caliphate had fallen to its lowest ebb. 
Al-Mawardi’s endeavours have been supposed to be directed to the theoretical 
discussion of an ideal State. This view is, however, untenable on account of 
the fact that al-Mawardi is, truly speaking, not a philosopher, and is least 
interested in abstract thinking. He is a jurist and builds on the opinions of his 
forbears, gives a widei* scope to these opinions, and uses his own wisdom to 
apply them intelligently to the special conditions of his own times. Hia greatest 
merit, therefore, lies in the fact that he abstains from abstract speculation, 
and correlates the opinions of the juris1» to the historical perspective of his 
age. Similarly, as already remarked, he is not a mere compiler or interpreter 
of the opinions of his predecessors, but often shows independence of opinion 
and expresses views opposed to the views of earlier authorities, or gives out 
opinions altogether original. 

Now, it will be useful to pick up the main points in al-Mawardi’s theory and 
compare them with the contentions of the ancient jurists, on the one hand, 
and with the contemporary political conditions, on the other. This will give 
us a true estimate of al-Mawardi*s achievements. 

1. The institution of the Imamate is a necessary requirement of the SharVah 
and not of reason. The appointment of an Imam by the consensus of the 
Muslim community is obligatory.® There is a similar passage in al-Baghdadi,^ 
who remarks that this is al-A8h‘ari'8 opinion and is opposed to the Mu*tazi- 
lite view. 

2. The Imamate is instituted by means of election. The electoral college 
shall consist of persons with special qualifications.® Also the candidates for 
the Imamate must fulfil certain conditions.® This elective principle of the 
Imamate is obviously opposed to the Shi‘ite claim of bequeathal or divine 
nomination. Al-Mawardi, however, does not discuss the election of a licentious 
person as Imam, Al-Baghdadi says that his election will be void, even if it 
has taken place through a properly constituted electoral college. Al-Mawardi’s 


* Al-Mawardi, op. cit., p. 3. 

* Al-Baghdadi, al-Din, p. 272. 

® These qualifications are three: justice with all the conditions pertaining to it; 
knowledge of religion and of the interests and policy of the nation; and wisdom 
(al-Mawardi, op. cit.^ p. 4). 

* These conditions are: justice, learning, integrity of physical senses, wisdom, 
bravery, and Quraighite descent (ihid.j p. 5), 
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omission is deliberate, being a concession to the Buwaihids, who appointed 
the Caliphs to suit their selfish ends. 

3. The right of franchise is enjoyed not only by the people living in the 
capital. The Caliph is, however, traditionally elected in the capital because 
the death of the previous Caliph is first known there, and political considera¬ 
tions require the immediate appointment of a new Caliph, and also because 
most of the people possessing the necessary qualifications for the Imamate 
generally reside there.’ This principle was hotly contended by the Khawarij 
who believed in complete democracy and universal franchise. 

4. Among the seven conditions which according to al-Mawardi must be 
fulfilled by a candidate, the seventh one, that is, the Quraishite descent, is 
very important. Al-Mawardi lays great stress on it and says that if anyone 
objects to it on the ground that it excludes non-Quraishites from the Caliphate, 
such an objection would not be considered, becaiise it was this Quraishite 
descent that was presented by abu Bakr as an argument for preference in the 
election of Saqifah Bani Sa‘idah.® 

5. The Imam is appointed in one of the two ways(a) He may be elected 
by the electoral college; (b) he may be nominated by the ruling Imam. 

In the first case some scholars say the Imam must be elected by all the 
members of the electoral college in all the cities. Others oppose this view and 
say that abu Bakr was elected only by the citizens of Madlnah. Still others 
assert that only five persons are sufficient to elect the Imam, as happened in 
the case of abu Bakr and Uthman. In al-Mawardi’s opinion, even one person 
is enough to elect the Caliph.^® He cites the tradition of ‘Abbas as evidence. 
‘Abbas said to ‘Ali, “Stretch your hand, I will swear my allegiance to you, 
and when people come to know that the Prophet’s uncle has sworn his allegi¬ 
ance to his nephew, nobody would object to your Imamate.” This opinion has 
also been corroborated by al-A§h‘ari.^^ 

6. The above extreme opinion has been advocated by al-Mawardi to advance 
another important opinion given in the next section, where he discusses the 
case of two candidates equally qualified for the Imamate. He says that the 
electoral college may nominate anyone of the two as Imam without assigning 
any reason.^* 

7. The election of a less qualified person in the presence of a more qualified 
person is perfectly legal, provided the former fulfils all the conditions of the 
Imamate.^^ It was this principle under which most of the worthless Caliphs 
took refuge. It was also directed against the Shi‘ahs, who believe that an 

’ Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 7. 

Al-Baghdadi, op. cit., pp. 275-77. 

Al-Mawardi, op. cit., p. 9. 

18 Ibid., p. 10. 
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inferior person cannot have precedence over a superior one. They coined this 
theory to assert that since *Ali and his descendants in the Fatimid line 
were superior to the rest of mankind, anyone who assumed the Caliphal 
power was a mere usurper. The refutation of this dogma was essential to 
establish the above doctrine. But al-Mawardi is not alone in this respect, 
for this is the agreed opinion of Sunnite jurists and theologians. 

8. If there is only one suitable candidate for the Imamate, he automatically 
becomes the Imam, and no election is required.^^ Al-Mawardi seems to be 
inclined to this view; the jurists and scholai’s, however, assert that election 
must be held even if there is only one candidate for it, for otherwise the Imam 
cannot acquire legal status. This insistence on election is obviously directed 
against the Shi'ite theory of divine appointment. 

9. The existence of two Imams contemporaneously is illegal.^® Al-A8h‘ari 
opposes this view and says that two Imams at a time are possible if their 
territories are far-flung and widely separated by an ocean, which hinders 
easy communication between the two. But al-Mawardi insists in his view to 
rule out the Fatimids and the Umayyads of Spain. 

C 

SUCCESSION 

1. The ruling ImaJii can nominate his successor. There is complete con¬ 
sensus on this point in the Muslim community.^® The Muslims accepted 
‘Umar as Caliph not on the suggestion of abu Bakr but in obedience to his 
order as Caliph.^’ Similarly, when ‘Umar appointed a limited council to elect 
his successor, it was an order from the Imam and there was no choice for the 
Muslims to do otherwise.^* 

2. The Imam can nominate any suitable person as his successor, provided 
he does not happen to be his father or son. The concurrence of the ahl al-fMll 
w-dl‘*aqd is not necessarybut if he nominates his son, the concurrence 
must be obtained.*® Also, he can nominate any other relation without requiring 
the concurrence.*^ 

It was this theory of nomination that cut at the very root of democratic 
ideals in Islamic polity. It has been persistently resorted to by every Muslim 
ruler after the days of the pious Caliphate, to perpetuate dynastic and despotic 
rule among the Muslim peoples. Thus, apparently the structure of the 


Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

« p. 11. 

Ibid,, p. 13. 
Ibid., p. 14. 
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Caliphate was maintained by the Umayyads, the ‘Abbasids, the Fatimids, 
and the Turks, but the spirit of Islamic democracy was cast away with the 
shedding of the blood of ‘Uthman, the third successor of the Prophet. 

Al-Mawardi’s contention that abu Bakr’s nomination of ‘Umar could not 
be challenged by the Companions, for it was the valid enactment of a valid 
Imam, is nothing but historical fiction having no basis in historical fact. One 
of the earliest and most reliable authorities on that period, ibn Qutaibah, 
reports in his al-Imdmah w-al-Siydsah that when symptoms of death approach¬ 
ed abu Bakr he became very anxious as to who should succeed him to the 

V 

Caliphal authority. After much deliberation he decided to nominate ‘Umar 
to succeed him. He called ‘Uthman to his bedside and dictated to him the 
deed of succession. When the news spread, people flocked to him from every 
quarter and began to question his choice. Thereupon he said, “If God asked 
me about this matter, I would tell Him that I appointed over them one 
whom I considered to be the best of them.** After this he ordered a general 
assembly of the people; and when they gathered together, he addressed them 
and said that he had chosen for them a person with such and such qualities and 
then said, “If you so desire, you may sit together and elect a person whom 
you like; but if you wish that I should use my discretion in the matter on 
your behalf, then I assure you by One other than whom there is no God, I 
will spare no pains in doing you the best service.** He then stopped and wept 
and the people wept with him and said, “You are the best and most informed 
amongst us, so you choose for us.” And when the crowd dispersed he called 
for ‘Umar and gave him the deed of succession and said, “Go to the people 
and inform them that this is my suggestion, and ask them if they hear it and 
obey it.” ‘Umar took that document and went to the people and addressed 
them. They all said, “We are all ears and obedience to it.***® This testimony 
of ibn Qutaibah is most unequivocal and decisive. It completely abrogates 
al-Mawardi’s theory of nomination. It is quite obvious that abu Bakr did 
not deprive the people of their democratic right to elect the Head of the State 
freely. He simply gave his personal opinion. The people could accept his 
opinion as well as reject it. There was no political bar in their way, no Caliphal 
decree to prevent the exercise of their right of franchise.** 


** Al-Imdmah w-al-Siydsah, pp. 19-23. 

In one of his pilgrimages to Makkah ‘Umar heard a report that a person was 
saying, “By God, if ‘Umar died I would declare ray allegiance to so and so, and 
by God, abu Bakr’s election was certainly defective, but it was made effective 
later on.” ‘Umar became enraged at this report, and wanted to take immediate 
action, but at the advice of ‘Abd al-Rahman bin ‘Auf, returned to Madinah and 
ordered all the judg^, governors, and chiefs of the army to proceed to the capital. 
When all had come, a public assembly was held where the Caliph delivered one of 
the most important addresses of his life. After saying many important thin^ on 
this occasion, he said: “Let not anyone be deceived to say that the election of 
abu Bakr was defective and that it became effective later. And among you there 
is none like abu Bakr towards whom the people may look with love and reverence; 
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Al-Mawardi’s seo^ond argument in support of his thesis that the limited 
college of electors prescril)ed by ‘Umar had the sole right of nominating the 
new Caliph,®* is nothing but a deliberate effort to interpret ancient practice 
to justify later historical phenomena. In fact, ‘Umar did nominate the limited 
council at the suggestion of ‘A’ishah to prevent civil strife after his death.®® 
He knew fully well that the probable candidates for the Caliphate were the 
very persons whom he had nominated for it. Not only that; he was perfectly 
sure that either ‘Utfeman or ‘Ali would be elected.®* Therefore, to facilitate 
the new election he fixed a procedure that was least pregnant with evil and 
the best guarantee against civil discord. The stem warnings which he gave 
to the dissentient members of the electoral college and the strict directions 
which he issued about the conduct of the election, were but the last symbols 
of his great oveniding authority over the hearts and minds of people, by 
means of which he so wonderfully ruled half the world for twelve years. But 
he did not lay down a permanent principle of Islamic polity, for this he could 
not do, since there was no warrant for it in the Qur'an or the Sunnah. Even 
abu Bakr could not devise the theoretical foundations of the Caliphate, for 
during the last moments of his life he said that the one great regret he had 
was that he could not ask the Prophet to enlighten him on three problems. 
Regarding two of these, he said, “I should have asked: who would succeed 
him in political power after him ? If he nominated anj^one, nobody could 
challenge his nominee on this issue. And I should have asked him whether 
the Ansars were entitled to any share in political power."®’ 

‘Umar’s arrangement was, therefore, dictated by purely prudential con¬ 
siderations. A proof of this assertion is that he categorically declared that 
the Ansars were not entitled to any share in the sovereign power,®® although 
abu Bakr was doubtful on this issue, and although many of the later jmists 
did not accept ‘Umar’s ruling on this point. The truth is that ‘Umar took this 
extraordinary step for the defence of the State and not for the defence of a 
principle, for there was no clear principle before him. Hence the construction 
of a political theory out of his ruling can be neither justified nor appreciated 
as an achievement in political thought. 

But al*Mawardi was not very much concerned about theory. He was a 
leading Sunnite legal doctor of the Shafi‘ite school, and was intimately associat¬ 
ed with the ‘Abbasids; hence his chief interest lay in emancipating the Sunnite 


therefore, if anyone of you swears allegiance to a person without consulting the 
general body of Muslims, such person shall not be deemed os elected; and the 
likelihood is that both these persons may be beheaded" (Ibn Hi^am, cd-Sirat 
td-Ncdiavnyyah, Vol. IV, pp. 308-09). 

** Al-Mawardi, op. cit.^ pp, 13—14. 

Ibn Qutaibah, Kitdh al-Ma*arif^ p. 23. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

Ibid., p. 19. 

Ibid., p. 24. 
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Caliphate from the Shl‘ite tyranny of the Bnwaihids. This explains why he 
gave the stamp of validity to the monarchical system of the ‘Abb^ids. He 
had already before him the precedent of the Umayyads. Moreover, the jurists 
had, by the force of circumstances, reconciled themselves to the imperialistic 
order of the day, and given it the form and sanction of religious authority. 
Al-Mawardi, therefore, found no difficulty in taking his cue from the prevailing 
ideas of his time. His main contribution to Muslim political thought lies in 
the transformation of these ideas into a system, directly related to historical 
practice. He was not a visionary and idealist like the jurists or the scholastics, 
and like them did not sit to speculate in vacuum. He was a man of the world; 
he tried to solve its problems as best as he could. 

3. The nomination of a person as heir apparent becomes effective only 
when he declares his consent to it. The Imam cannot withdraw the nomination 
imtil there occurs in this heir apparent some important change which invalidates 
him legally. So also an Imam cannot be deposed until a similar change occurs 
in him.2® Now, these are only logical deductions from the fundamentals of 
the ^art*ah for there are no historical precedents to vouchsafe them. 

4. The Imam can appoint the electoral college as well as the persons who 

may contest for the Imamate.®® This opinion is based on the election of 
‘Uthman by means of a limited shura appointed by ‘Umar. Whatever might 
have been the political consideration before ‘Umar, the derivation of a general 
principle out of it is certainly most dangerous to sound polity and to the 
stability of a State. The piety, honesty, intelligence, and statesmanship of 
‘Umar could very well be relied upon. The same cannot be said of another 
personality after him in Muslim history. Notwithstanding this, historians have 
held that ‘Umar was mistaken in taking this step.®^ It is a well-known 
fact that most of the members of the who came out unsuccessful in the 

contest, at once started plotting against ‘UlbmS-n and began to aspire for the 
Caliphate.®® Apart from this historical fact, if the right of nominating the 
electorate as well as the candidates is conceded to the Imam, it is bound to 
make him absolute and despotic. In truth, it was this theory that developed 
into divine right with the ‘Alids and the ‘Abbasids. And it was this theory 
that throttled the growth of democracy in Islamic polity. 

5. The Imam can nominate two or more heirs apparent to succeed him one 
after the other. The argument has been derived from the battle of Mutah, 
in which the Prophet appointed Zaid bin H^thah as the Commander of the 
Muslim forces and said that if he fell in fighting he was to be succeeded in 
command by Ja‘far bin abi Talib who was to be succeeded by ‘Abd Allah bin 
Rawahah. If ibn Rawahah also fell, then the Muslims could choose anyone 
from among themselves as their Commander. Apparently, the citation of this 

Al-Mawardi, <yp. cit., p. 16. 

Ibid,, p. 21. 

Rafiq Bek, AMar Mashdhir al-Isldm, Vol. I. 

** Ibn Qutaibah, op. cit., p, 48. 
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incident in support of a fundamental issue like that of the Caliphate is but 
fake reasoning.®® 

This practice of appointing two or more heirs apparent proved to be the 
greatest political evil in MusUm polity. It often engendered palace intrigues 
and gave rise to internecine wars, and dynastic feuds. 

D 

DESIGNATION AND PRIVILEGES 

1. When a person is duly elected as Imam the people should entrust all 
their affairs to him and must give him their unquestioning obedience. The 
Imam may not consult them in the affairs of the State, yet they must obey 
him.®* 

2. The Imam may be addressed as the Khalifat Allahy but the majority of 
jurists say that this title is forbidden, for no human being can represent God 
on earth, since man is mortal and imperfect. Hence the Imam may either be 
called a mere Khalifah or Khalifat al-Rasul Allah,^^ Once when abu Bakr was 
addressed as Khalifat Allah he exclaimed, ‘‘Do not address me as Khalifat 
Allah but as the Khalifat ahJtasUl Allahy 

E 

DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE IMAM 

The Imam has the following ten principal duties to perform: 

1. The safeguard and defence of the established principles of religion as 
understood and propounded by the consensus of ancient authorities. If anyone 
innovates an opinion or becomes a sceptic, the Imam should convince him of 
the real truth, correct him with proper arguments, and make him obey 
the injunctions and prohibitions of the SharVah, so that the people at large 
may be sitved from the evil effects of heresies. 

This is undoubtedly the foremost duty of the Imam under the SharVah. 
But unfortunately it is under the cover of this pretext that throughout the 
last thirteen centuries, adventurers and self-seekers have striven to carve out 
political fortunes for themselves. The second civil war of Muslims was fought 
by the Umayyads, the Hashimites, and the Zubairites under this same pretext. 
When the ‘Abbasids, the Fatimids, and the Safawids came to power they 
called themselves the Defenders of Faith, and crushed every political dissentient 
in the name of religion. Even today there can be evinced a great effervescence 
for religious revival in all the Muslim lands, but everywhere the undertone 
is political, not religious. 

** Al-Mawardi, op. cit., p. 22, 

” Ibid., p. 27. 

“ Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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I 

Al-Mawardi’s enumeration of these duties, however, was very effective and 
timely, since it came out as a stem warning to the Buwaihids, who had over¬ 
powered the Caliph in Baghdad, and who professed a heretical faith. 

2. The dispensation of justice and disposal of all litigations in accordance 
with the SharVah. The Imam should curb the strong from riding over the 
weak, and encourage the weak to take their due in face of the strong. 

3. The maintenance of law and order in the country to make it possible 
for the people to lead a peaceful life, proceed in their economic activities 
freely, and travel in the land without fear. 

4. The enforcement of the criminal code of the Qur’an to ensure that the 
people do not outrage the prohibitions of God, and that the fundamental 
rights of men are not violated. 

5. The defence of the frontiers against foreign invasions to guarantee the 
security of life and property of Muslims and non-Muslims alike in the Islamic 
State. 

6. The organization and prosecution of religious war against those who 
oppose Islam or refuse to enter the protection of the Islamic State as non- 
Muslim subjects. The Imam is bound by the covenant of God to establish the 
supremacy of Islam over all other religions and faiths. 

7. The collection of khardj and zakdt taxes in accordance with the laws of 
the Shart'ah and the interpretation of the jurists, without resorting to extor¬ 
tion by pressure. 

8. The apportionment of allowances and stipends from the State treasury 
(Bait al-Mdl) to those who are entitled to them. This money should not be 
expended with extravagance or stinginess, and must not be either prepaid 
or delayed. 

9. The appointment of honest and sincere men to the principal offices of 
State and to the treasury to secure sound and effective administration and to 
safeguard the finances of the State. 

10. The Imam should personally look into and apprise himself of the affairs 
of his dominions so that he may himself direct the national policy and protect 
the interests of the people. He should not entrust his responsibility to others 
and engross himself in luxury or religious devotion. 

And when the Imam has carried out all these duties efficiently, the people 
must offer him two things, obedience and help. 

This enumeration of the ten-fold functions of the Imam is arbitrary. 
Number ten has been chosen particularly because it is an auspicious and 
mystical number. The notable fact here is that, while his predecessors and 
successors lay great emphasis on the first two points, viz., the safeguard of 
religious principles and the dispensation of justice, as the principal duties of 
the Imam, al-Mawardi lays the main stress on the administrative responsibility 
of the Caliph. In his opinion the Caliphate is not merely a religious institution 
for the carrying out of justice but also the greatest social organization to 
help promote the corporate life of nden. In other words, the management 
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of the State macliinery is of basic importance to him. This explains why 
he devotes only one-tenth of his book to the exposition of the theory of the 
Caliphate, and uses the rest of his work to elaborate the detailed apparatus 
of government which hinges on the central authority of the Caliph. The nebu¬ 
lous nature of the dispersion of State power had led to the dreadful tussle 
between the Buwaihids and the ^Abb^ids. The Buwaihids, who had no legal 
claim to sovereignty, and who had not clarified their position, had long been 
intriguing to overthrow the Caliphate outright. Al-Mawardi’s attempt, there¬ 
fore, at defining in detail the responsibility and scope of Caliphal powers in 
relation to normal administration, was most plausible and a direct hit at the 
Buwaihids. Further, he made his treatise an inviolable document by re¬ 
inforcing it with the argument of earlier historical practice, dating back to the 
time of the Prophet, and by basing it on the opinions of the leading jurists 
of Islam. It is significant to note that al-Mawardi hardly quotes anywhere 
any of these Jurists, but since he was the greatest judge of Baghdad, his 
declaration in the preface was taken as sufficient guarantee of his veracity. 
There is no ground to question his bona fides^ yet it would have been more 
commendable if he had given the actual authorities. 

F 

DEPOSITION OF THE IMAM 

Al-Mawardi has given a detailed consideration to the subject of an Imam’s 
deposition. In the first place, arguing on the basis of legal deduction from the 
fundamentals of the SharVdh he says that once a person is elected as Imam, 
he cannot be removed from that office until there has occurred some definite 
change in him,*® Then, after discussing the duties of the Imam, he reverts 
to the subject and dilates on it at length. He says that the Imam loses his 
title and authority on account of one of the following reasons: 

1. If there occurs a change in his moral status, technically known as *addlah 
(sense of justice). The moral change is of two kinds: 

(a) The one connected with his body, that is, if he becomes a slave to his 
inordinate desires and flouts openly the prohibitions of the Shari^ah. In such 
an event, a person can neither be elected as Imam nor continue as such.*^ 
Abu Ya‘la rejects this opinion and holds the opposite view.** 

(b) The one connected with his faith, that is, if a person holds opinions 
contrary to the established principles of religion, or holds such twisted opinions 
as amount to an abrogation of the accepted principles, he can neither be 
initiated as Imam nor continue to hold that office.®* In this there is a clear 


Ibid., p. 16. 

3’ Ibid., p. 31. 

Abu Ya‘la, p. 4. 

*• Al-Mawardi, op. cit., p. '32. 
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denunciation of the stand of the Buwaihids and of the Shl‘ite and Fatimid 
claims to the Caliphate. 

2. If there occurs a change in the person of the Imam. It is of three kinds: 
loss of physical senses, loss of bodily organs, and loss of ability to supervise 
and direct the affairs of the State, 

(a) Among the defects which occur in the physical senses, the two most 
important ones which preclude a person from election to the Imamate or 
make him unfit to continue in office are the loss of mental faculty and the 
loss of eyesight. The first case is obvious and needs no comment. But the 
second has had a profound bearing on the course of Muslim history. The 
practice of putting out the eyes with hot iron to prevent a person from wearing 
the imperial purple was undoubtedly borrowed from the Byzantine Empire; 
the opinion of the Muslim jurists on the issue, however, gave it an added 
importance as an instrument of t^Tanny in Oriental lands. The dreadful 
effect of this foul practice can be gauged from the fact that about two dozen 
‘Abbasid Caliphs were thus blinded to be dethroned from the Caliphal seat. 
The juridical opinion referred to above is that a blind person is unqualified 
to give witness or sit as a judge in a court of law; he is, therefore, much more 
unqualified to serve as the Head of the State.^® 

(b) Loss of bodily organs. It is of various kinds. If it does not hinder the 
performance of normal duties, and does not disfigure the features or the external 
beauty of the body, it will be of no account.^® 

In certain cases when the loss of organs renders a person helpless and makes 
him incapable of doing anything, he can neither be elected as Imam nor can 
he continue in that office. Such is the loss of the two hands or of the two feet. 

Al-Mawardi discusses the details of other losses too, but they are not per¬ 
tinent to our purpose here. * 

(c) The loss of personal ability to supervise and direct is of two kinds: 

(i) If the Imam is over-powered by one of his counsellors and assistants, 
who appropriates all authority to himself, but does not openly defy the Imam, 
the Imam will continue in his office, provided the usurper rules in accordance 
with the injunctions of the SharVah. and in deference to the accepted norms 
of justice. This is to ensure that the functions of the Imamate should continue 
to be performed, and that the people do not fall a prey to the ways of evil 
on account of the non-enforcement of the laws of the SharVak*^ But if his 
conduct is opposed to the principles of religion and justice, he will not be 
tolerated in that status, and the Imam shall have to seek the help of a person 
who can oust the usurper and restore supreme authority to the Caliph.^® 

This principle has been elaborated by al-Mawardi with great care and legal 
acumen. In the next chapter he takes it up again and discusses it in full 

« Ibid., p. 33. 

Ibid., p. 35. 

Ibid., p. 37. 

Ibid., p. 38. 
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detail This principle which had no sanction in ancient authority or in the 
opinions of the jurists, was dictated by the force of circumstances in which 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate had been placed during the two centuries preceding 
the death of al-Mawardi. The Buwaihid usurpation in Baghdad and the falling 
of the Caliphal power into insignificance necessitated the evolution of a formula 
which suited the exigencies of the times and covered the de facto relation 
that existed between the Buwaihids and the ‘Abbasids. This was a clear 
departure from the principle of the Caliphate enunciated by al-Mawardi in 
the earlier part of his book. But he devised a via media to remove this glaring 
contradiction. If the absolute governor or the usurper (Amir hi al-Istlld') 
declares his allegiance to the (^aliph and promises to maintain the unity of 
the Caliphate, enforces the laws of the Shari'ah. and co-operates with the 
Imam against the foes of Islam, the Caliph shall recognize his absolutism by 
conferring on him the deed of investiture formally and publicly. Though this 
arrangement is opposed to the established tradition, it shall be deemed per¬ 
fectly legal, because it envisages the safeguard of the injunctions of the 
8hari*ah which cannot be let go by default, and because of the unavoidable 
condition created by the act of usurpation.^® In this theory there is, on the 
one hand, an overt recognition of the situation prevailing in Baghdad and, on 
the other, an unconcealed warning to the Buwaihids that if they transgressed 
their limits they could be brought to book with the help of the Qhaznawid 
power which was an open ally of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. In a passage 
al-Mawardi says that in case the usurper shows an uncompromising and 
rebellious attitude, the t^aliph can call in the help of one who can relieve him 
of the straits. The person referred to is none but Mahmud of J^aznah. 

There is little doubt that al-Mawardi was influenced by the circumstances 
of his environment in the enunciation of this theory, but the deviation from 
the original principle completely nullified the true conception of the Imamato 
as demonstrated in the days of the Caliph ‘Umar. Nay, it contributed directly 
to a political theory which encouraged adventurous and ambitious men to 
impose themselves on the will of the people with brute force and sheer might. 
Further, if it served as one of the main incentives for the dismemberment of 
the ‘Abbasid Empire, it also very greatly influenced the suppression of demo¬ 
cratic thought and practice in the Muslim world. Al-Mawardi may have been 
well-intentioned but the legacy he left completely changed the concept of 
Muslim polity in the centuries that followed. And the change that occurred 
was simply un-Islamic, undemocratic, and vicious. 

(ii) If the Imam falls a prisoner into the hands of an enemy, it will be the 
duty of the entire Muslim people to endeavour to emancipate him,®® and as 
long as there is any hope of his deliverance he will continue as Imam, and 
another pereon may be elected to officiate in his absence. But if all hope is 


** Ibid., pp. 67-70. 

Ibid., p. 68. 

®« Ibid., p. 38. 
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lost, he will be deemed to have relinquished his office, and a new election 
shall take place. 

If the Imam is captured by a Muslim rebel army, and the rebels have not 
appointed an Imam of their own, the captured Imam shall continue to com¬ 
mand the loyalty of the people, and an acting Imam shall be appointed by 
him, if possible, or by the electrol college. But if the rebels have appointed 
an Imam of their own, the existing Imam shall forfeit his claim to the Imamate, 
and the responsible men (akl al- hall w-aU ^aqd) shall elect a new Imam according 
to their discretion.^’ Al-Mawardi’s wording in this passage is full of meaning. 
He meai^ to say that a victorious rebel leader does not automatically become 
the Imam. 


G 

CONCLUSION 

Al-Mawardi’s great contribution to political thought was that he gave a 
detailed accoimt of the administrative machinery of the Government of his 
time and in formulating his political theory he took full cognizance of historical 
facts and, unlike the jurists and the scholastics, did not indulge in empty 
speculation. But with all the good things that can be said about al-Mawardi, 
he had one shortcoming—he could not evolve a philosophic conception of the 
State. He did not discuss the meaning, scope, jiuisdiction, and obligations 
of the State, gave no conception of sovereignty, and was completely ignorant 
of the idea of a constitutional democracy. Lack of constitutional theory not 
only reduced the value of his work, but also adversely affected the later devel¬ 
opment of Muslim political thought. 
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POLITICAL THEORY OF THE SHMTES 


The death of the Prophet of Islam ushered in an era which is known as the 
period of the Orthodox Caliphate (11-41/632-661). 

The supporters of ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph in the chronological order (35-41/ 
656-661), were known as the Shi‘ah which literally means a faction, a sup¬ 
porting group in the sense that they supported ‘All’s claim to succession after 
the death of the Prophet, both as a temporal ruler and a religious leader. 

It may be stated authoritatively that ‘All’s claim to the Caliphate was not 
regarded by his supporters and adherents as a political ambition: on the 
contrary, it was considered that he had been ordained by Providence to succeed 
the Prophet and that the Prophet himself had placed the question of succession 
beyond any doubt by Ids testament, as it were, at Ghadir al-Khumm.^ 

During the Caliphate of ‘Uthman, ibn Saba’ of Yemen, who had settled 
ultimately in Egypt, openly preached that the first three Caliphs were usurpers 
as distinguished from ‘Ali who was divinely ordained to succeed the Prophet 
as his executor or plenipotentiary (wasi). The extreme Shi'ites (Ghulah) 
believed that the Prophet himself was reincarnated in the form of ‘Ali and 
“that the divine spirit wliich dwells in every prophet was transferred at 
Muhammad’s death to ‘Ali and from ‘Ali to his descendants who succeeded 
him in the ImSmate.” 

It would be pointless, so far as we are concerned, to assess and evaluate 
the truth of the claim made by the ^i‘ites that ‘Ali had been designated as 
the Prophet’s successor by the Prophet himself in accordance with the com¬ 
mand of God, but it is necessary to point out that the ghi'ites, whether holding 
moderate or extreme views, refused, as it were, from the very beginning to 
concede that the ijmd' has any authority to confer on any person the right 
to govern a Muslim State. They maintained that at all times a living descendant 
of ‘Ali, whether concealed (mastur) or unconcealed, demands and receives 
allegiance from the Muslims and is in point of fact the only rightful Caliph 
(temporal ruler) and Imam (religious leader) of the Islamic peoples. 

It may perhaps be added that the term Shi‘ah was invested with all its 
dogmatic connotations after the coming into power of the ‘Abbasids. In the 
beginning the word only meant a group which was in favour of the succession 
of ‘Ali to the Caliphate. 

With the rise of the Umayyads the pure Arabs found greater favour with the 
rulers than the clients of the subject races. This policy which, most probably, 


^ “A spring between Makkah and al-Madinah where the Shi‘ite tradition asserts 
the Prophet declared, ‘Whomsoever I am lord of, his lord is ‘Ali also.”’ Ibn Sa‘d, 
Vol. V., p. 235; Mas‘udi, Tanhih, pp. 255-56; Philip K. Hitti, History of the ArahSy 
p. 471, note 1. 
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had been initiated by the third Caliph, no doubt, for justifiable reasons, 
would not have proved disastrous in itself, if Yazid had not perpetrated the 
horrible deeds which are known as the Tragedy of Karbala. The old rivalry 
of the Umayyads and the Hashimites, which had remained subdued during 
the life-time of the Prophet, now manifested itself in many ways. 

All these factors led to what is known as the ‘Abbasid propaganda carried 
on in collaboration with the S^‘ites in the name of Hashim who was accept¬ 
able both to the supporters of ‘AJi and the descendants of *Abbas as against 
the Umaj^ads who had taken possession of the State and were living in luxury, 
while their more celebrated Quraish brethren were forced to act merely as 
spectators of the splendour of the rival branch. 

The relationship of the Hashimites and the ‘Alids with the Umayyads would 
appear from the following genealogical tables: 


QURAISH 

I 

‘Abd ilanaf 


I 

Hashim 

I 

*Abd al-Muttalib 


‘Abd Shams 


Umayyah 


ABU BAKR 


‘UMAR 


IJafsah = ‘A’ishah = MUHAMMAD THE 
MU 9AMMD PROPHET 


I 


‘UXHMAN and 
] UMAYYADS 


‘Abd Allah abu Talib ‘Abbas 


I Ruqayyah 
and 

Umm Kalthum 


I 

Fa^iimah— ‘ALI 


‘ABBASIDS 


— al-Hanaf iyyah 

1 

Muhammad ibn al-Hanaf iyyah 


Hasan 


Husain 


SHl ITE IMAMS 
FATIMID CALIPHS 
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UMAYYAH 


abu al-‘As 

I 


‘Affan 

‘UTHMAN 


^arb 

I 

abu Suiyan 


Hakam 

I 

4. Marwan I 


1. Mu‘awiyah I 


12. Yazid III 


2. Yazid I 

I 

3. Mu‘awiyah II 


Muhammad 
14. Marwan II 


5. Abd al-Malik 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
8. ‘Umar II 


I 

6. Walid I 


I 

7. Sulaiman 


9. Yazid II lO.Hisham 

I I 

11. Walid II Mu‘awiyah 


9 

13. Ibrahim 


*Abd al-Rahman 

umayWds 

OF SPAIN 


The 'Abbasid propaganda ultimately bore fruit and the House of ‘Abbas, 
mainly with the help of the Iranians who had flocked to abu Muslim, an Iranian 
leader of great courage and patriotic fervour, succeeded in their machinations. 
The Umayyads were overthrown: Marwan the last Caliph was slain on the 
16th of Dh. H. 132/5th of August 750, followed by a general massacre of 
the members of the Royal House of the Umayyads, and Saflah ascended the 
throne in 132/750. 

After the revolution had become an accomplished fact, the ghi'ites who 
had supported the ‘Abbasid c»iuse with such sincerity were bitterly dis¬ 
illusioned and sadly disappointed: they were under the impression that a 
member of the House of ‘Ali would be enthroned. The treacherous murder 
of abu Muslim (138/765) further convinced the Suites, if such conviction 
was needed, that their ‘Abbasid cousins were no less hostile to them and 
their claim than the Umayyads, and it was during this period of bitter frustra¬ 
tion, disappointment, and stark disillusionment that the term “Shi'ah’* was 
invested with its basic political and religious connotations. 

The §hi‘ites claimed that the House of ‘Abbas had usurped the Caliphate 
as the Umayyads and the three Orthodox Caliphs had done. They contended 
that, although de facto sovereignty vested in the ‘Abbasids, legal sovereignty 
remained with the descendants of ‘Ali who were divinely ordained to be the 
temporal and religious leaders of the Islamic peoples. 
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The Orthodox Shl‘ites (Ithna 'Ashariyyak), as contra-distinguished from 
other sects who were either extremists in their beliefs or had made a drastic 
departure from the tenets of their orthodox brethren, believed that the 
Imamate had descended from Muhammad, the Prophet, to ‘Ali and his 
descendants according to the table given below: 

1. ‘Ali (d. 41/661) 

—'-1 

3. Husain (d. 61/680) 

4. Zain al-‘Abidin (d. c. 94/712) 

1 

5. Muhammad Baqir (d. 113/731) 

1 

6- Ja‘far Sadiq (d. 148/765) 

. I 

7. Musa Kazim (d. 183/799) 

■ I 

8. ‘AU Rida (d. 202/818) 

I 

9. Muhammad Taqi (d. 220/835) 

I 

10. ‘Ali Naqi (d. 254/868) 

I . 

11. ^asan ‘Askari (d. 260/874) 

I 

12. Mahdi (disappeared in 260/874) 

According to the Shl‘ite traditions, the twelfth Imam, namely, Mahdi (the 
expected one), was bom in Samarra in 255 or 256/868 or 869. At the time of 
the death of his father he woxild have been only four or five years of age. He 
was designated as Imam a few days before the death of his father and very 
soon after his death he disappeared or went into concealment which consists 
of two periods, short (sughra) and long (kubra). For a period of seventy years 
he was represented by four ivakUs (agents or advocates), namely, ‘Uthman ibn 
SaTd, abu JaTar, abu al-Qasim, and abu al-Hasan. The last named refused 
to nominate an agent on his behalf and died saying: “Now the matter is with 
God.” Accordingly, the period when the hidden Imam was represented by the 
tvaktls is known as the lesser concealment and this period extended to 329/ 
940. Since that time the Shi‘ite Mahdi or the hidden Imam has been in “the 
great concealment” and he is expected to return near the end of time. 

The political theories of the Orthodox ShTitea depend on three fundamental 
precepts, namely, (1) the divine right of the descendants of ‘Ali to succeed 
to the Imamate, (2) the sinlessness of all the Imams, and (3) the return of 
Mahdi, the twelfth Imam. 

The first precept means that democratic election, i.e., consent of the people, 
or any other method of choosing successor to the Prophet Muhammad is mani- 


2. ^asan 
(d. 50/670) 
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festly and palpably wrong and, as a matter of fact, sinful. Sovereignty, with 
all responsibilities that it entails for its holder as a temporal ruler and duties 
that it entails for him as a religious chief, is a gift from God which is con¬ 
ferred only on those who have descended from Muhammad through ‘Aii and 
Fatimah. (The descendants of ‘Ali not born of Fatimah have no right to the 
Caliphate or the Imamate.) The Shl^ite theologians obviously contend that 
the divine right of the Imam to become the Commander of the Faithful 
depends on the word of God as conveyed by the Prophet to ‘AJi and by ‘Ali 
to his descendants. 

It has been conjectured, however, that the theory of the divine right of 
the Imams, which was analogous to the theory of the divine right of kings, 
was evolved and developed by the Persian supporters of the House of ‘Ali 
who had witnessed the rise and fall of great empires wherein the emperors 
more often than not laid claims to Godhead. 

In all great Eastern empires of the remote past the kings at some time or 
another claimed to be gods or sf mi-gods at least, perhaps in order to stabilize 
the State and to keep the subject races unified through the worship of the 
sovereign. When we consider that the Shi'ite theologians and historians have 
accepted it as a fact that a daxighter of the last Sassanian King of Persia was 
married to Husain (all Imams being descendants from her), it becomes easy 
enough to appreciate the position of the Persian adherents of ‘Ali in relation 
to the Calijihate and the Imamate. The fact that many of the Shi‘ah sects 
believed in the Godhead of ‘Ali further lends support to the theory that the 
concept of the divine right of the Imams to succeed the Prophet had infiltrated 
into Arabia through Persian channels. 

Once we accept that the Imams are divinely ordained to rule the Faithful, 
we must accept the fact that the State as envisaged by the Sprite theologians 
is a theocracy in the most rigid sense of the word, in wliich the ruler—a 
temporal head as well as religious chief—cannot be deposed even if he palpably 
commits sins and crimes of a most serious nature. This is the logical conclusion 
of the acceptance of the theory of divine right because the supporters of this 
theory would contend that “what our limited knowledge visualizes as a crime 
or as a sin is really virtue,” We, with our limited knowledge and understanding, 
cannot appreciate or assess the significance of an act of the Imam. This logical 
conclusion was accepted by the Isma‘ilites specifically and categorically, 
although the Orthodox ShPites contented themselves with saying that it is 
not possible for the Imam to commit a sin or a crime. 

The concept of sinlessness is a logical corollary of the acceptance of the 
first precept. 

It would follow, therefore, that in theocracy as envisaged by the Shi‘ites, 
the Caliph who is also the Imam can neither be deposed nor interfered with 
in any matter of administrative or religious nature. From the purely political 
point of view, this theocratic State has elements of stability and strength 
which are peculiarly its own, but it may not appeal to those who believe that 
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sovereignty vests really in the people ultimately and that the negation of the 
right to depose, irrespective of the fact whether the ruler is just or unjust and 
cruel, is contrary to all principles of equity and justice inherent in all con¬ 
stitution-making. 

The §to‘ite theologians may reply that the Imam, being divinely ordained, 
is incapable of committing a sin or crime and will exercise his authority in a 
benevolent manner, and although he will be sovereign in every sense of the 
word, he will be bound by the restrictions imposed upon him by the Qur^an, 
the traditions of the Prophet as narrated by the Imams, and the examples 
of the Imams’ lives. 

The belief that the twelfth Imam, Mahdi, is bound to return is most signifi¬ 
cant in the sense that the Shl*ite theologians are in a position to encourage 
their adherents whenever they are passing through dangerous or chaotic 
periods and ask them to stand fast since the advent of the Mahdi will be the 
end of all tyranny, despotism, suffering, misery, wretchedness, and sinfulness 
and the beginning of a new era of prosperity, bliss, happiness, and ecstasy 
never experienced before by humanity. 

It is obvious that temporal and religious problems are to be solved during 
the concealment of the twelfth Imam. The ideal theocratic SM‘ite State 
envisages the existence of righteous, erudite, competent, learned, and virtuous 
persons who administer the Law and solve all theological problems and juristic 
questions by ijtihad (effort). These competent persons are known as mujtahids 
and are supposed to derive their wisdom and acumen from the representatives 
of the hidden Imam who is in contact with them. 

The mujtahids have always exercised very great influence in the Sbi‘ite 
States and have been considered to be the Caliphs of the Imam. It is of course 
possible to visualize periods when wide powers are misused and unlimited 
authority is converted into tyranny. Human nature is frail and whenever 
human beings are vested with unlimited powers, they are apt to misuse them 
at some time or other. 

It may be stated, therefore, that the Ste*ites envisaged their ideal State 
as a rigidly theocratic one, with the concealed Imam as the arbiter of the 
destinies of the Faithful working out a pattern of society through the mujtahids, 
who derived their power to adjudicate from the Imam himself or his represen¬ 
tatives with whom they are in contact. AD persons, sovereigns, rulers and 
pontiffs, wherever they may be, are usurpers if they do not derive their right 
to rule from the commands of the Imam or from his representatives. 

The chaotic conditions which prevaD wDI be set right by the advent or 
emergence of the Mahdi who will estabhsh this ideal theocratic State, holding 
sway over the whole world and laying the law for all creatures who inhabit it. 
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The sixth Imam of the S|^‘ites, namely, Imam Ja‘far Sadiq (the Truthful) 
is justly considered to be one of the greatest authorities on Law and Tradition. 
He is regarded as one of the most celebrated of the jurists. He instructed some 
of the greatest Traditiorusts known to the Miislim peoples and is also known 
as the originator or at least the greatest exponent of the occult science known 
as jafar. 

Curiously enough, it was dxiring his life-time that the Sly‘ite world was torn 
asunder and there emerged upon the scene a new group or sect of the Shi‘ites. 
known by many names, for example, the Isma‘ilites, the Seveners, the Carma- 
thians. Haft Imamlyyah, and the Malabidah. 

The Carmathian sect is not to be confused with the Isma'ilites, as the latest 
research has established beyond any doubt: it is the term ‘Tsma'iUte” which 
is indicative of the true origin of the sect, other appellations being either 
misleading or based on hostility to this sect in general and to Orthodox 
Shl'ites in particular, 

PVom the tangle of conflicting evidence, contradictory claims, and incon¬ 
sistent theories, the basic facts relating to the origin of this sect appear as 
follows: 

It is admitted by all concerned that Imam Ja‘far died in 148/765. Before 
his death he had designated his son Isma‘il to be his successor and the 
rightful Im^. Now this Ism5‘ll died some time between the year 136/753 
and 146/763: it is clear that he could not have died before 136/754—the year 
that the ‘AbbSaid Caliph, Mansur, ascended the throne—because we find it 
stated on imimpeachable authority that the fact of his death was reported to 
the Caliph, who, obviously, watched the movements of the SU'lte Imams 
carefully and sometimes with great anxiety, because almost all the movements 
which aimed at the overthrow of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate used the name of 
the reigning ShVite Im^m as a cloak. The ‘Abbasid Caliphs, therefore, even 
when convinced that Imams themselves were not in any way associated with 
the movement in question, very carefully kept them under State observation. 
According to the Shi'ites, they were, for all practical purposes, prisoners of 
State, and their movements were restricted by “political expediency,” the 
seriousness or the significance of which was determined by the corresponding 
seriousness of the revolt or the movement which gave birth to it. 

Again, this is admitted by all concerned that before the death of Isma‘!l, 
Imam Ja‘far had revoked the authority of succession in the case of Isma‘Il 
and had in his place designated Imam Musa Ka^im as his rightful successor 


and Imam of the Sltf‘itea. 

The reasons, which led the Imam to take this step which caused the Slfi‘ite 
community to be tom astmder and divided into hostile groups, cannot be 
determined at this stage. The Orthodox S^‘ites—and Sunni authorities are 
not lacking in support thereof—assert that Imam l8m3>‘il was, one unfortunate 
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day, found drinking wine and thus commiting an action which is admittedly 
a sin. Imam Ja‘far—so the story goes—thereupon repudiated Isma'il and 
designated his brother as his successor. 

This repudiation of sanction or authority, technically known as nass, was 
not and could not be accepted by some of the §hi‘ites because it negatived 
and falsified the fundamental postulates of the SMTtes in general. 

Those who would not accept this repudiation and revocation argue as 
follows: 

The sinlessness of the Imam is an established fact. Isma‘U was declared to 
be the Imam-Designate by JaTar. He, therefore, was incapable of committing 
any sin or perpetrating any crime. The allegation that he was found drinldng 
wine was either incorrect or related to one of those mysterious acts of the 
Imam-Designate the significance of which is known to him only. Since he 
was incapable of committing a sin, his drinking must have been a cloak for 
some other activity: in other words, drinking was an appearance (zdhir), the 
reality (bdiin) of which was known only to the Imam or to those in whom 
he confided. 

The supporters of Isma‘il also contend that he was appointed Imam- 
Designate by Imam Ja‘far in accordance with divine command. God is in¬ 
fallible. It is impossible to conceive that God was not aware that Isma‘il one 
day would be found drinking. If, therefore, he allowed Isma‘Il to be declared 
as the successor of Imam Ja‘far, the story that Isma‘il was found drinking 
wine must either be untrue or must be considered and treated as an act 
innocent in itself, the significance of which is known only to God, the Imam, 
and his successor. They contend that it was quite possible that the wine-drink¬ 
ing of Isma'il may have been considered expedient by God and since all actions 
of the Imam flow from God, no action of IsmaTl, however sinful it may have 
appeared, can be considered to be unjustified and condemned, since it is in 
fact an act performed as ordained by Providence. During the life-time of 
Imam JaTar the controversy and the ferment consequent upon the revoca¬ 
tion of authority remained subdued, but as soon as he died the supporters 
of Isma‘il came forward and contested the succession of Imam Musa Kazim. 
Since Isma^il had died during the life-time of his father, it was contended 
that the nass (sanction, authority) had been transferred from Isma‘il to his 
son Muhammad who had from then on become the rightful Imam, the spiritual 
and temporal leader of the Shi‘ites and the rightful ruler of all territorial 
possessions. 

There were some who believed that Isma‘Il had not really died and was 
the last rightful Imam, but they were in a minority. Slowly but steadily the 
supporters of Muhammad the son of IsmaTl gained ascendancy and laid the 
foundation of the Isma‘ili sect which culminated in the establishment of one 
of the greatest Muslim empires of the East—the Empire of the Fatimids of 
Egypt. 

De Goeje and Dozy have it “that a certain ‘Abd Allah b. Maimun, an 
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occulist (qadddh) by profession and a Persian by race,” was inspired by 
religious fervour, political ambition, and inveterate hatred against the “Arabs 
and Islam,” to “bind together in one association the conquered and the con¬ 
querors; to combine in one secret society, wherein there should be several 
grades of indication, the free-thinkers who saw in religion only a curb for the 
common people and the bigots of all sects; to make use of the believers to 
bring about the reign of the unbelievers and of the conquerors to overthrow 
the empire which the^' had themselves foxmded; to form for himself, in short, 
a party, numerous, compact, and schooled to obedience, which, when the 
moment was come, would give the throne, if not to himself, at least to his 
descendants: such was the dominant idea of "Abd Allah b. Maimun, an idea 
which, grotesque and audacious though it was, he realized with astonishing 
tact, incomparable skill, and a profound knowledge of the human heart.” 

There is a very significant old adage that if you fling sufficient mud some 
is bound to stick. This is exactly what happened in the case of Maimun and 
his son *Abd Allah. The Orientalists—nay even such an erudite Iranian 
scholar as MufiammaJ (^azv.’ini, the editor of TdrtM-i Jahdn-Chisha by ‘Ata 
Malik Juwaini—^were misled by the voluminous ‘Abbasid propaganda, hostile 
commentary of the Orthodox Shi'ites, and the specious argument of those 
opposed to the Isma'Ilites, into thinking that Maimun and his son ‘Abd Allah 
were opposed to the tenets of Islam or were inspired by the hatred for the 
Arabs. As a matter of fact, as the latest research has established beyond any 
doubt, Maimun was the name adopted by Imam Muhammad when he went 
into concealment (ghaibah). In other words, during the period of concealment 
those who were in his confidence knew Im&m Muhammad to be Maimun. 

No doubt, this is a daring postulate but, once we accept it, all conflicts 
are resolved, all inconsistencies removed, and all confusions laid to rest. 
It is quite evident that when the Orthodox S^‘ites assert that Maimun was 
a narrator of traditions under Imam Baqir and Imam JaTar, they are speak¬ 
ing the literal truth. So are the Ism§>*Ilites when they say that Maimun and 
his son ‘Abd Allah were the staunchest supporters of the l8ma‘aite cause. 
It is clear that the Orthodox Shrites were not taken into confidence by the 
supporters of Imam Muhammad when he was in concealment and were, there¬ 
fore, unable to appreciate that Maimun and Muhammad are one and the 
same person. By accepting this postidate we are also in a position to ap¬ 
preciate and imderstand the attitude adopted by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs in 
relation to both Maimun and his son ‘Abd Allah. It b quite likely that some 
of the spies of the ‘Abbasids might have brought to the notice of the Caliph 
that Maimun was the concealed Imam; and political expediency might have 
forbidden the broadcasting of this highly significant and equally dangerous 
information. 

The stream of invectives poured upon the head of Maimun and hb son 
‘Abd Allah by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, the Orthodox Slu'ites, and the Sunni 
historians in general, b in itself significant and tends to support the theory 
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that both these persons were not only supporters of the Isma‘ilites’ cause 
but were the pivots and props thereof. 

After the death of Ja‘far, Muhammad went into concealment adopting the 
name of Maimun. He spent some time at Kufah and The ‘Abbasid 

Caliph being informed that Muhammad was laying the foimdation of a power¬ 
ful organization even in concealment and sending out preachers to different 
parts of Persia made some efforts to seize him, but it would appear that 
either these efforts were half-hearted or they failed. 

Ultimately, ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi in direct line of descent from Muhammad 
the son of Isma‘il succeeded in laying the foundation of an enviable empire 
in Egypt, the rulers of which are known to history as the Fatimids or the 
descendants of Eatimah through ‘Ali. 

At this juncture it is perhaps expedient to state in the most explicit terms 
that the Carmathians were not associated with the Isma'ilites, nor were they 
identical with them as it is sometimes wrongly supposed. 

Hollister has ascertained their position as follows. “We find the word 
Carmathian used: (1) as an equivalent for Isma‘ilis in general; (2) for the dis¬ 
sident groups of Isma'Ilites who joined in the invasion of Syria and came very 
close to capturing Damascus and establishing there a Eatimid Kingdom some¬ 
what earlier than that established in North Africa; (3) for the followers of 
Uamdfin Qarmat and ‘Abdan, his brother-in-law, who seceded from the 
Isma‘ilia; and (4) for the Qarmatians of Bahrain. The more recent studies, 
supported by Isma'Ilite authorities, have made it clear that only this last 
group is really entitled to the name Qarma^n (Carmathian).^* 

The Eatimid Caliphs (297-567/909-1171), broadly speaking, tried to 
establish a theocratic State and u'ere on the whole just rulers and efficient 
administrators. One of them, al-Hakim, however, claimed divinity for himself. 
In other words, he not only claimed to be the Imam, but further contended 
that the divine light had entered his body so that he had become identical 
with the Creator. His claim was laughed out of Egypt, but the Druzes of 
Lebanon up to this day believe in his divinity and look for^vard to the return 
of Lord Hakim. They do not believe that he was actually murdered and are 
confident that he merely disappeared as an Imam often does, and would 
reappear in due course as the herald of a new era of prosperity, righteousness, 
and godliness on the earth. 

Amazingly enough the l8ma‘ilites were destined to be split again into two 
powerful groups. Al-Mustansir died in 428/1036 and the Imamate should 
have been transferred to his eldest son Nizar who, his supporters claimed, had 
been properly designated as Imam. However, he was not in Cairo when his 
father died, and before he could take elfective steps his brother al-Musta‘U 
ascended the throne and Nizar was faced with a fait acc^ym'pli. 

Nizar never succeeded to the throne, but he found a very staunch supporter 
in Hasan Sabbah who had come to Persia during the reign of al-Mustansir. 
This Hasan Sabbah was really an amazing person, learned, erudite, ambitious. 
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outwardly pious, wily, and blessed with administrative ability and infinite 
capacity to work. 

In order to further his own ends, he supported the cause of Nizar as the right¬ 
ful Imam and the ruler of the Islamic world, and in his name took possession 
of many fortresses in Persia including the famous Alamut (the Eagle’s Nest) 
which in due course of time became the centre of Hasan’s activities. 

The movement initiated by Hasan is known as Da‘wat‘i Jadid or New 
Propaganda. The Nizari Imams of Alamut, beginning with Hasan Sabbab, 
held sway in certain parts of Persia imtil the last Imam K^urshah was killed 
by the Mongols in the seventh/thirteenth century. The Nizari branch of the 
Isma‘ilites recognizes the Agha Khan as its head and their members are 
known in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent as Khojahs. The adherents of 
MustaUi are known as Bohras. 

According to the Isma^flites as to the Orthodox ShPites, the only rightful 
State is a theocratic one which has as its Head the Imam who, as we have 
already emphasized, is divinely ordained to hold his office. 

The Im^ or the Head of the State never becomes functus officio in the 
sense that when he is concealed his representatives become operative and 
spread the light. As a matter of fact, both the sects, the Twelvers and the 
Isma.‘ilites, believe in the continuity of the office of the Imam. There can be 
no vacumn so far as the j:»erformance of the functions pertaining to the Imamate 
is concerned. There may be and sometimes is a long period between the death 
of one prophet and the birth of another, but during this period the Imam 
continues to perform his functions in the light of revelation. 

It is believed that every Prophet had an Imam to whom he revealed the 
truth. Technically, the Prophet is called naiiq and the Im&m as sdmit. 

It is admitted that, although revelation is only vouchsafed to the prophet, 
it is interpreted and enforced by the Imam, since the esoteric meanings of the 
revelation are known to him alone. During the Fatimid period, ‘Ali, the fourth 
Caliph, was given the place of asds or the foundation of the Imamate and 
was, thus, raised to a position above all other Imams. 

In the theocratic State envisaged by the Isma^ilites every Imam has a 

chief minister who is termed Bah (the door, the gate). He is the intermediary 

between the Imam and the inner circle of preachers. All information sought 

to be conveyed to the Imam is conveyed through the Bah and all orders 

passed by the Imam are communicated to the persons concerned by the same 

Bah, It is on record that Hasan ^bbab claimed that he had been refused 

permission to see the Imam on account of the fact that Badr, the Bah, and 

the minister of Mustansir would not allow him to do so. 

« 

The Isma‘ilite creed emphasizes the importance of cycles. Obviously, one 
source of revelation is not sufficient to lead humanity to the true path. There¬ 
fore, there have been cycles of revelation, each introduced by a prophet or 
ndtiq succeeded by six Imams. The seventh initiates a new cycle and really 
ranks as a prophet. 
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This is the reason why Ismail is held in such reverence by the Ism£l‘ilites: 
he completes the cycle which began with the Prophet Muhammad and intro¬ 
duces a new one. 

Salvation of mankind depends upon recognizing the basic principle that 
one must identify the Imto and take the oath of allegiance (bai'ah) to him. 
Those who do not recognize the Imam remain in a state of sin. 

It has been mentioned that the Shiites believe in the doctrine of the sinless¬ 
ness of the Imam. It has also been stated that Ismailites, more than any other 
Shiite sect, accept unflinchingly the conclusions which are attendant upon 
this belief. In other words, if it be proved beyond any shadow of doubt by un¬ 
impeachable evidence that Ismail was observed drinking wine, the Ismailites 
would argue that since the Imam is incapable of committing a sin his wine¬ 
drinking must be considered to be an act w’hich is capable of an esoteric 
interpretation (icCvnl). 

As a matter of fact, the basis of the Isma*ilite creed, as it crystallized under 
Patimids of Egypt, is the belief that there are two aspects of knowledge, 
namely, the apparent or manifest (mhir) and the esoteric or inner (hdtin). 
The zdhir of the Qur’an is tanzll while the bdiin is td'iml. The esoteric meaning 
is known to the Prophet who imparts knowledge to his Imam. The Imam 
then spreads the light through his representatives: ‘‘every person who wishes 
to belong to the Da'ivat enters into covenant with him (the Imam), on behalf 
of God. This is called bai‘ah. Man and woman must both take a like oath in 
a ceremony known as miihaq. They must quite justly oppose everything 
that is unlawdul., . and keep secret those things and the religious knowledge 
which are entrusted to them. Obedience to all the dictates of religion is the 
most important duty of the Faithful. Salvation can be attained only through 
obedience completed in word, action, desire, and thought.” 

Whereas the Sunnis and the Twelvers (Ithna ^Ashanyyah) have comment¬ 
aries relating to the meaning of the Qur’an, the Isma^ilites do not and cannot 
possess any such works. 

Ivanow has it that in Isma‘ilism there is no such thing as a work of Tafslr 
(commentary on the Qur’an). It would appear that the passages which seem 
obscure or ambiguous can only be referred to the Imam and whoever has the 
good fortune to learn the esoteric meaning from the Imam or his representa¬ 
tives is bound to keep such information confidential and secret on account of 
the oath of allegiance taken by him. 

All subjects of a theocratic State, as envisaged by the Isma‘ilites, therefore, 
are initiated into the mysteries of religion in accordance with their intelligence, 
capacity, integrity, and loyalty. It is needless to add that if a subject of this 
theocratic State breaks the oath of allegiance and becomes a convert to any 
other religion, he is severely punished (provided he is captured). 

Until the Fatimid regime came into power the Isma‘ilites, like the other 
SM‘ite sects, were anxiously waiting for the advent of the Mahdi who would 
bring peace and prosperity to the world. After the establishment of the Fatimids, 
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the conception of a personal Mahdi as cU-qdHm was changed. Erery Caliph of 
the Fatimid dynasty was named ol-qdHm and thus ‘‘the idea of Mahdi became 
merged, so to speak, in the Imamate, in the dynasty whose mission comes to 
include the objects which the Mahdi was to effect, if not under an Imam, then 
under one of his successors.** 

The theocratic State of the Isma‘iUtes enjoins upon all the subjects to 
wage a holy war (jihad) against the people “who turn away from religion.” 
The duty to wage war is obligatory, but it is restricted by an important con¬ 
dition: it can be justified only under the guidance either of the Imam or of 
his accredited representative. 

All subjects of this theocratic State believed in the expediency of dissimula¬ 
tion (taqiyyah) although its necessity was reduced almost to nothingness 
diuing the regime of the Fatimids. Still ta^yyah is an accepted fact and when¬ 
ever the Imam is in concealment his disciples are obliged to practise it so 
that they may come to no harm. Before the Fatimid regime even the Imams 
themselves practised ta^yyah^ ac cording to authentic evidence endorsed by 
the Isma'ilites. 

It has been mentioned that the sect of the Twelve as well as the Isma‘ilites 
believe that the only rightful ruler of all territorial possessions of the world 
is the Imam. Since at a given moment a theocratic l8ma‘ilite State may or 
may not exist, it is the duty of all Isma‘ilites to encoiirage the preaching of 
their creed. The Fatimids paid great attention to the intellectual equipment 
of a preacher (dd%). The ddH was supposed to answer any question that a 
pupil or an opponent might ask. He was, therefore, made to study jurisprudence, 
all branches of Tradition, the philosophical interpretation of the Qur*S.n, t&'vnl 
or allegorical meanings, and the art of controversy and dialectics. 

The theocratic State of the l8nia‘rlites established under the Fatimids 
encouraged the acquisition of knowledge. In a way it aimed at rationalization 
of the precepts of reli^on. It was by arousing the curiosity of the people that 
the Isma‘Ili preachers ultimately succeeded in winning them over. It is para¬ 
doxical, indeed, that the Isma‘ilites, who believed that mere knowledge is not 
sufficient for the achievement of salvation and that one has to recognize an 
Imam and follow him unstintedly in all matters, established seats of learning, 
schools and universities where the students were encouraged to think for 
themselves. The Azhar University of Cairo was built by the Fatimids and 
has continued since then to be regarded as the outstanding educational 
institution in the entire Muslim world. 

The Fatimids also established observatories and libraries and these institu¬ 
tions were accessible to all peoples and classes iiTesx>©ctive of religion or creed. 
Public gatherings were addressed by learned men in robes which may be 
regarded as forerunners of the academic gowns worn by professors today. All 
costs pertaining to these institutions were borne by the Government and 
for the teaching of different sciences learned professors were imported from 
Spain and from farthest parts of Asia. 
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It may be said, therefore, that a theocratic State, rigid in its framework 
and immutable in its convictions, gave birth to rational movements aimed 
at the correlation of religious precepts with scientific and philosophic truths 
as known at the time. It became the harbinger of rational thinking, and by 
encouraging the pursuit of knowledge it gave to learning and letters a new 
impetus. If we believe Nasir Khuarau, and we have no reason to disbelieve 
him, the State which was established by the Fatimids had become the centre 
of all learning and knowledge and from it radiated waves and movements 
towards different parts of the Muslim world encouraging others to pursue 
knowledge, to think for themselves, and to ponder over religious matters in 
the light of reason. 

It is an amazing coincidence of history that a theocratic State should give 
birth to rational thought and should encourage the study of philosophy even 
when it must have been aware that learning and education tend to produce a 
collective mental state which is opposed to the rigidity of a truly theocratic 
State. The Fatimids deserve all honour, therefore, for advancing the cause of 
knowledge even with the lurking suspicion that it may end in the destruction 
of their own State and sealing their own doom. 
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Chapter XXXVIII 

NIZAM AL-MULK TUSI 

• • 

Nizto al-Mnlk Tusi was born in 408/1018* and died in 485/1092. He was 
not only a minister of the Saljuqs for the last thirty years of his life, a scholar,^ 
and a patron of arts and sciences, but also the founder® of the famous Univer¬ 
sity styled after his name the Nimm^yyak. 

He lived in an age which witnessed the lowest degradation of the Caliphate, 
following its transformation during a period of three centuries,* from a democ¬ 
racy into an autocracj^ and from autocracy into a mere puppetry in the 
hands of powerful masters. That period also saw the fall of the Qhaznawid 
Empire and the Buwaihid Kingdom, and the rise of the Saljuqs after their 
victory over the Ghaznawids in 431/1040, when their nomadic life changed 
into the life of a gigantic empire, extending from the Oxus and the Jaxartes 
to the Bosphorus. It was an age of change and fusion of social and 
political ideas and institutions, specially in that part of the Muslim world 
in which Nizam al-Mulk lived and worked. The rise of the Persian element 
in political power in the early period of the ‘Abbasids was followed by a 
gradual revival of the Persian political institutions under the patronage of the 
Stoanids, the Qhaznawids, and then of the Saljuqs. These institutions in their 
turn, together ^vith their theoretical foundations, came to be assimilated 
by Muslim thought. For this assimilation no battle of ideas was ever fought; 
it came as a process of cultural development in which Ni?am al-Mulk stood 
as one of the representatives of Persian culture, with a bias towards Islamic 
thought. 

Nizam al-Mulk was not really his name. It was a title of honour conferred 
upon him by his Saljuq master, Alp Arslan, after his appointment as a 
minister. His name was abu ^Ali Hasan, and his father’s name was abu al- 
Hasan ‘Ali, who belonged to a family of landowners (dihqdns)^ of Radhkan,® 
a small town in the suburb of Tua where Ni^m al-Mulk was born. In the days 
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“ Ibn al'A:^ir, cd-Kamil fi ol-Tarifcfc, Bulaq, 1290/1874, Vok X, p. 77. 

® Bundari, Zubdat al-Nuerah w-al-Nuk^at al-'llfrah. ed. M. Th. Houtsma, 
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® ^ams al-Din abu aI-‘Abbas ibn Khallikan. Wafaydt cd-A'ydn, Bulaq, 1299/ 
1882, Vol. I, p. 179. 

® ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam'ani, Kitdb al^Ansdh, Gibb Memorial 
Series, Leiden/London, 1912, fol. 242a. 
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of the Ghaznawids his father was appointed a tax-collector of Tus by abu 
al-FacJl Suri, who was the Governor of Khurasan.^ 

His early education started with the study of Tradition (Hadttk) and 
jurisprudence (Fiqh) \ and as his father wanted him to take up the legal 
profession for his future career, he was put under the care of ‘Abd al-Samad 
Funduraji,® who was a profound scholar of Law.® 

In the famous “Tale of the Three School-Fellows,” it is related of him that 
in his school days in Kishapur, where he was sent to attend the lectures of 
Imam Muwaffaq, he made friends with two boys, who later became eminent 
personalities. One was ‘Umar Khayyam, the great poet and astronomer, and 
the other Hasan b. §abbab, the founder of the Batiniyyah sect of the Assassins. 
Research by the late Sayjdd Sulaiman Nadawi makes it imnecessary to 
discuss this controversial point*® of Niz^ al-Mulk’s life. This tale, he proves, 
is a fabrication. From what the author of Tdrij^-i Baihaqi relates about 
Nizam’s family on the reliable authority of his grandfather Shaikh al-Islam 
Amirak, who had seen Ni?am al-Mulk in his boyhood, it may be concluded 
that it was after he had rea«ihed the age of maturity and not in his early 
years, and after his father had been relieved of financial worries*^ that he 
was able to attend Imam Muwaffaq’s lectures in order to complete his higher 
studies. 

His studies over, he ti’avelled to Bukhara and Merv, and to a number of 
towns*® in Transoxiana, most probably in search of a post, and after 441 /1049*® 
he went to Qh^znah, where he sought service with the Ghaznawids, thus 
getting an opportunity to acquaint himself with their administration. When 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Baghid was murdered in 444/1052 and the political affairs 
were upset, he escaped to Balkh and entered the service of ‘Ali b. Shadhan.** 
who was then the governor of that province on behalf of the Saljuq ruler 
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Cbaghari Beg Dawud. Annoyed with the habits of this man, who extorted 
heavy sums from him every year,^* he fled to Merv; there Chagbari Beg 
appointed him the mushlr (counsellor) and the hdtib (secretary)^® of his son, 
Alp Arslan. It was on the advice of ‘Ali b. Shadhan^^ that Alp Arslan, 
after his accession to the throne in 455/1062, raised him to the position of a 
Joint Minister with ‘Amid al-Mulk Kunduri. But Kunduri was soon deposed 
and then put to death, it is said,^® on the advice of Nizam al-Mulk, who had 
then become the full-fledged Prime Minister of the Saljuq Empire. 

He became the real master of the whole realm with the succession of Maiik- 
sbah to his father’s throne in 465/1072, which he owed entirely to Nizam 
al-Mnik’s efforts.^® Prom the capital of the Saljuqs, his influence spread to 
the capital of the ‘Abbasid Caliph, who is said to have dignified him with 
the title of Radi^u Amir al-Mu'minln, never before conferred on a vizier.^® He 
had done much to stabilize the power of the Saljuqs, and to improve their 
administration, and, therefore, when Matikshah once threatened him with 
dismissal he dared to reply that the kingship was linked with his vizierate.^^ 

In his last days, he came into collision with the I 8 ma‘ili 5 yah movement 
of Hasan b. Sabbah, in whose activities he saw danger to the Saljuq Empire. 
He had actually once deputed abu Muslim Radi to arrest Hasan,but abu 
Muslim was himself assassinated by one of the fidd^is (the Assassins) in 485/ 
1092. 

It will be in place here to refer to the two Persian works of Ni?am al-Mulk, 
which are the chief sources for the study of his political ideas: the Siydaai 
Ndmeh (The Book on Statecraft) and the Dastdr aUWuzard* (The Conduct 
of Ministers) or, as it is more generally known, the Wasaya-i Khwdjah Nizam 
al-Mulk (The Precepts of Khwajah Ni?am al-Mulk). He is said to have witten 
yet another work entitled as ^afar Ndmeh (The Book of Travels) which is 
now extinct.^® Certain changes and additions may have been made to the 
original text in a later period, but the Siydsat Ndmeh has generally been 
recognized as the genuine composition of Ni^m al-Mulk himself. There has 
been some controversy among scholars about the authenticity of the Wasdya 
on account of the doubtful “Tale of the Three School-Fellows,” which has 
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been set out in detail in the preface of the treatise. There is no need to revive 
this half a century old controversy*^ as it has nothing to do with the study 
of his political thought. The IVam^ is not claimed to be the composition of 
Nizam al-Mulk himself in the sense in which the Siydsat Ndmeh is considered 
to be his work. It was compiled in the ninth/fifteenth*® century by an anony¬ 
mous person whose family, as he claims in the preface, descended from Nizam 
al-Mulk. He compiled it partly from the books and partly from the oral tradi¬ 
tions handed down in Ids own familyTherefore, the anecdotes cited in it 
begin invariably with the phrase, “So says Khwajah Ni^m al-Mulk."’ The 
preface, wliich is one of the reliable sources of Nizam al-Mulk"s life, is evidently 
from the pen of the compiler. But the other two chapters, which form the 
main part of the v^ork and contain much valuable material on the political 
ideas of this famous vizier, arc composed from his own authentic writings 
and utterances. It has been justly remarked*’ that there is no internal evi¬ 
dence in the main part of the work to show that it does not owe its contents 
to his pen. A large part of the Wasdya may be regarded as the actual utter¬ 
ances of Ni?am al-Mulk.*® 

We are fortunate in having these two important works of Ni^am al-Mulk 
representing his thoughts about kingship and vizierate, which were the two 
political institutions of primary importance in his days. The Siydsat Ndmeh, 
which is the exposition of his theory of kingship, was originally written to 
serve as a “monarch’s pi imer.”*** It is said that in 484/1091^° Sultan Malikshah 
(r. 465/1072-485/1092) instructed some of his dignitaries to think over the 
state of affairs in his realm and write down the principles of conduct that 
were followed by monarchs in the past, and were required to be observed by 
himself.®^ The treatise of Ni?am al-Mulk among the works presented to the Sul¬ 
tan was the only one which he approved of and adopted as a guide (imdm),^^ 
But it must not be treated as a mere handbook of day-to-day administration. 
Nor must it be regarded as containing simply practical suggestions for the 
improvement of an administrative system. It is more than that. It is, in fact, 

E. G. Browne, op. cit., London, 1915, Vol. IT, p. 212; Muhammad Iqbal, 
“Wasaya-i Nizam aI-Mulk,“ Oriental GoUege Magazine, Lahore, Nov. 1927, Vol. TV, 
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p. 934. 

®® Siydsat Ndmeh, ed. Ch. Scliefer, U^cole des Langues Orientates Vivantes, 
Paris, 1891, p. 1. 
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the expression of a realistic political theory which emerges out of an actual 
political situation, and, therefore, helps us to understand the stage in the 
development of Muslim polity reached in the fifth/eleventh century. 

The JVasd^a is the exposition of his theory of vizierate. It consists of the 
counsels which he is said to have addressed in the “last days of his life,”®® 
to his eldest son, Fakhr al-Mulk, who also held the office of vizier under the 
Saljuq Sultans Barkiyaruq and Sanjar, and was assassinated, like his father, 
by a Batiifi®^ in 500/1106. 

It is fairly easy to present Nizam al-Mulk as one who largely differs from 
the past writers of political treatises and from his contemporaries, both m 
his selection of the political institutions which form the subject-matter of his 
writings, and in his approach to those institutiojis. The method adopted by 
him in explaining the principles of State administration throws light on his 
outlook about the political situation in his days. His approach and outlook 
regarding the political problems are, indeed, interrelated. A modern scholar, 
author of a pioneer work on Muslim political thought, regards his method as 
“historical.” “If it is possible,” he writes, “to label the Khwajah’s method 
with any particular epithet, it is that lus method is, to a large extent, histo¬ 
rical.”®® He considers it historical because “in nearly every case he proves the 
truth of a principle which he chooses to propound, on the touchstone of tra¬ 
dition or historical facts, though some of the facts he relates are not chrono¬ 
logically correct.”®® But it is in a limited sense that his approach can be regarded 
as historical. It is tiue that he makes reiterated references to history. But 
this is not all that makes the historical method what it really is. This method 
does not consist exclusively in citing historical instances. That is only a pre¬ 
liminary. The historical method consists basically in d^a^ving conclusions 
objectively from the study of historical facts. The political maxims which 
Ni?am al-Mulk lays down as the guiding principles for the successful adminis¬ 
tration of the State, are, in fact, the inductive generalizations from the study 
of history. They are, indeed, empirical conclusions drawn from his personal 
experience of practical politics and from his observation of existing conditions. 
“No event,” he believes, “ever happens to take place in the world which 
might not have occurred already several times. As one might have read, or 
known, or heard about the circumstances a particular event had brought in, 
one can surmise the consequences that Avould follow it in case it happens to 
occur again.”®’ 

In elFect, he is arguing that history repeats itself, but instead of proceeding 
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from the past to the present he follows a reverse course when he first draws 
conclusions from the observation of the conditions aroimd him and then turns 
them back upon the past. History, for him, is not the solution of problems, 
but the endorser of preconceived solutions. The essence of his approach to the 
political issue lies in the blend of the historical method and the method of 
observation. Though not very successful in following the historical method, 
he may be regarded as the most historically-minded writer on political topics 
both among his predecessors and his contemporaries. 

This treatment of history squares well with the object with which he pro¬ 
ceeds to formulate a particular political theory. He is concerned with theorizing 
those institutions and their principles and problems which had developed into 
an actual political constitution, resting mainly on the Sultanate (kingship) 
and the vizierate, and to biing them to their possible perfection by suggesting 
practical reforms. He makes ample use of the past and contemporary history 
to give his personal ideas the appearance of historical facts. 

The political institutions (»f winch he speaks had real roots in the political 
life of the peoples who inhabited a large part of the eastern lands of the 
*Abbasid Caliphate, mostly non-Arab races. Most of those institutions had 
existed there long before the Great Saljuqs came to adopt them, and still 
much earlier than they could find their theoretical exposition in the writings 
of Ni^am al-Mulk. The absolute monarchy, for instance, the office of vizierate, 
the monarchical form of administration of justice, the feudal system, the order 
of courtiers, the system of espionage, etc., were the institutions handed down 
by ancient Persia to the successive generations. Though modified in some 
respects under the influence of the new Muslim political theory, those political 
institutions had, nevertheless, succeeded in preserving much of their original 
Persian character, and exerting, in their turn, a good deal of influence both 
on the political thought of the indigenous people even after their conversion 
to Islam as weU as on the political system, largely of Persian origin, that 
Ni^m al-Mulk seeks to set out. This makes us look upon his writings as the 
earliest exposition of what may be called the Persian political theory. 

Side by side with this political theory, but with different notions and with 
a different approach to political problems, there existed the constitutional 
theozy of the Arab jurists of whom Mawardi®® (c. 364/974r-450/1058), the 
author of the Af^kdm at-StUtarnyyah, was the most eminent. Among this small 
group of jurists mention must be made of ahu Ya‘la (380/990-458/1066), a 
contemporary of Mawardi, and author of another Akkdm al-SuUdniyyah,^^ and 
of Imam al-Haramain al-Juwaini (419/1028-478/1085), an intimate friend^® of 
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Ni^m al-Mulk, whose treatise Gliiyaih ahUnuim*-^ has not yet seen the light 
of the day. (As political thinkers, the two have not yet been properly studied 
by students of the history of Muslim constitutional theory While the Persian 
political theory attempts to throw light on the sovereign powers of the king, 
by analysing the institutions characteristic of this royal office, the consti¬ 
tutional theory puts forward the doctrine of Caliphate. It will be in place 
here to look into the general nature of the juristic approach to the political 
problems, and more especially to the institution of kingship, which Nizam 
al-Mulk also treats, with even greater interest. This will help us to appreciate 
the realistic element in his thought and approach. 

In the first instance, these two seta of contemporary theories, one of the 
jurists and the other of an administrator, differ in their subject-matter. A 
comparison of the contents of the two treatises of Ni^am al-Mulk with those, 
for example, of the Ahicdm al-SuUdniyyah of Mawardi, would hardly make 
one regard the two writers as dealing with the problem and institutions of 
the same political community living in the same age. Of the office of the 
Kkallfahi his powers and qualifications, the method of his election, the division 
of vizierate between the unlimited vizierate (wizdrat tafmd) and the limited 
vizierate (wizarat tanfldh), the legal difference between their powers, the 
economic institutions of jhydh (poll-tax), zakdt (tax on the accumulated pro¬ 
perty), /at’ (goods taken from the unbelievers), khardj (land-tax), and of so 
many other institutions of religio-political character, which form the chapter 
heads of the Afikdm al-SvXldnlyyah, the author of the Siydsai Ndmeh and the 
Wasdya makes no mention at all. And, likewise, most of the topics discussed 
by Ni?am al-Mulk have been avoided by M4wardi and other jurists, except 
the offices of the Sultan and vizier, which they treat on a different plane 
of thought. In their constitutional theory, the Sultan occupies a position 
which is quite different from what he actually enjoyed in the political set-up 
of those days. 

To treat the Sultan as a governor by usurpation (amir hi al-istlW) is to 
bring him down to the position of the other provincial governors appointed by 
the Caliph. This amounts to arguing, as they seem to do, that the Sultan did 
actually derive his powers from the ‘Tmperiar* authority of the Caliph. They 
leave actual facts out of account by putting the main emphasis on the formal 
legitimization of the Sulla’s authority by the Khallfah. which was but 
an insignificant aspect of their mutual relations. In doing so, they are apt 
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to lose sight of his sovereign powers, which he enjoyed independently of the 
Caliph’s assent. 

This limitation of the juristic approach to contemporary politics was bound 
to arise from the fact that its exponents were building their argument on the 
foundations of the political order of the Caliphate, which had ceased to exist 
as a real force for about two hundred years. Deprived of any real power to 
shape the political life of the Muslims, the Caliphate, as a political system, 
continued, however, to exist in a theory which found its elaborate exposition 
in the writings of the juristic school of the fifth/eleventh century. But by 
interpreting the political fiction of the Caliphate in terms of political realities 
of their times, these jurists, regardless of the actual facts, were indoctrinating 
the people with the belief that the Caliph was still the real source of all author¬ 
ity. They were, thus, uriable to appreciate the fact that it was the autocratic 
rule of the independent prince, and not that of the ‘Abba^id Caliph, under 
which the people had actually been living; and they failed to see that by legiti¬ 
mizing the authority of the Sul^n, the Caliph only recognized his de facto 
sovereignty; and that this in practice did not render him subordinate to the 
Caliph. Their juristic theory could not take into full account the growth of 
absolute monarchy in the Muslim polity upon which a formidable political 
structure had come bo rest. 

It is this monarchical system of government developing under the aristo¬ 
cratic rule of the prince, as against the constitutional structure of the Cali¬ 
phate, that Nizam al-Mulk attempts to study. His political theory represents 
a particular phase of the development of the Muslim polity which was cha¬ 
racterized by kingship. As such, it is an essential part of his contribution to 
Muslim political thought. 

The first thing remarkable about his exposition of the institution of kingship 
is that he is careful to make no reference to the Khallfah as the head of the 
Muslim political community, and to say nothing about the constitutional 
relations of the Saljuq ruler with the ‘Abbasid Caliph. He rarely uses the title 
of Sultan for the Saljuq King,^^ and as for the term amir mustauli (governor 
by usurpation), it does not occur at all throughout his writings, both being 
the terms of the constitutional law employed by the jurists to denote the legal 
superiority of the Caliph over the prince. Instead, he generally calls his ruler 
pddshdh —a Persian term for the king. All this may reasonably be taken as 
a conscious elfort on the part of Ni^m al-Mulk to avoid any discussion or 
even a phrase which might involve any reference to the legal relations of the 
Caliph and the prince, for his object in studying the monarchical constitution 
of the Saljuq Empire is to represent his royal master in his full independent 
position. To this political objective his Siydsat Ndmeh was expressly dedi¬ 
cated, for it was composed at the instance of the great Saljuq ruler, Malik- 
ghah, as the Ahkdm al-SuUdniyyah, the earliest treatise on the constitutional 
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theory of the Caliphate had been written by Mawardi only forty years before 
at the instance of an *Abbasid Caliph^^ to vindicate his claim to sovereign 
authority. This indicates the existence of a theoretical conflict between the 
powers of the Caliph and the king, which of course had been prompted by the 
historical events which preceded it. Conscious of the growing weakness of 
the Buwaihid dynasty in the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century, the 
‘Abbasid Caliph Qadir (381/991^22/1031) and his successor Qa’im (422/1031- 
467/1075), during whose rules the juristic theory of the Caliphate was formulat¬ 
ed, attempted to achieve independence from the tutelage of the Buwaihids.^® 
On the other hand, the Saljuqs, too, who had succeeded both the Buwaihids 
and the Ghaznawids after overthrowing their power, were no less keen to 
assert the authority they had established at the point of the sword. In spite of 
acknowledging the nominal authority of the Khcdifah.^^ who, in turn, had 
legitimized their rule and conferred upon them titles of honour,the Saljuqs 
did not hesitate to inflict humiliation upon him whenever it was demanded 
by the political situation. Kunduri, the vizier of Tughril Beg (d. 455/1062), 
is said to have withheld the pension of the Caliph on his refusal to marry his 
daughter to the Saljuq prince.^* On another occasion, Malikshah is said to 
have intended to banish the Caliph al-Muqtadi from Baghdad.*® 

Under this situation it was not possible for Ni?am al-Mulk to make any 
mention of the Khallfah without recognizing him as the supreme authority 
over his Saljuq prince. This would have been inconsistent with the objective 
he had in mind in writing his treatise. 

His elfort to avoid any discussion of the legal or political relations of the 
Caliph and the king is signiflcant. He is seeking to defend his prince against 
the theoretical encroachment on his independent position by the advocates 
of the Caliph’s authority. 

From the outset Ni^m abMulk seems to have taken it for granted that the 
real source from which the king derives his authority, in theory or in practice, 
is not the institution of the Caliphate. That point has been removed from the 
plan of discussion. The reason is not far to seek. As it was inconsistent with 
his political ends to recognize the Caliph as the supreme authority, so an 
explicit refutation of his claims in this respect would have made Ni^m al-Mulk 
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unnece&sarily provoke a controversy about the powers of the two offices. To 
this dilemma he finds a solution in what may be called in modem language 
the theory of divine right—the theory that the king enjoys the right to rule 
over his subjects by virtue of divine appointment. This becomes obvious from 
the study of the first chapters in the Siydsat Ndmeh, which mainly explain 
the divine nature of this institution, and its functions ordained by God. He 
puts it in very clear words when he says: ‘Tn every age God selects one from 
amongst mankind and adorns him with princely skills, and entrusts him 
with the affairs of the world and the comfort of the subjects.”®® This is the 
remarkably simplified hypothesis of his theory of kingship; he does not argue 
to prove it, but simply states it as a self-evident truth. This proposition, 
as advanced by Nizam al-Mulk, suffers the logical weakness common to all 
the expositions of the divine right theory which set out this hypothesis as a 
fait accomjdiy to be simply accepted rather than to be argued. It is indeed a 
dogmatic belief rather than a rational proposition. It is, however, important 
for our purpose, because it serves to explain how Nizam al-Mulk comes to 
expound a political theory which is out and out a vindication of autocracy, 
and how he is led from the outset to reject the democratic principles 
enunciated by the advocates of the Caliphate. 

After explaining the nature of the king’s appointment, Nizam al-Mulk 
discusses the purposes of kingship in a political community. He argues the 
rai8(m d'itre of this institution, and throws more light on its divine nature. 
The essential function which the king has to fulfil in human society is to 
bring order out of chaos, and to maintain peace and justice. This is what he 
means when he says, “If the people show any sign of disobedience or 
contempt towards the SharVah (the Canon-Law), or if they fail to obey God 
and to comply with His commands, then he intends to inflict punishment on 
them for their conduct. . . , Due to their sin they bring this wrath upon 
themselves. Benevolent kings disappear from amongst them. Swords are drawn 
and bloodshed follows; and whosoever is powerful does as he pleases, till the 
sinners are perished in those calamities and bloodshed. .. . Ultimately, power 
goes to one of the people whom God by His grace blesses with success 
according to his worth, and endows with wisdom and knowledge.”®' 

Then Nizam al-Mulk goes on to say that the ultimate object to which the 
king should direct his efforts is to create and maintain wholesome conditions 
so “that the people may live with comfort under the shadow of his justice.”®* 

It amounts to a sort of “mystical” interpretation of historical changes, 
bringing about the rise and fall of rulers. The king has been represented here 
as an instrument of God’s will, fulfilling a divine function in political upheavals. 
It is as a punishment for their disobedience that people are first deprived 
by the Almighty of the benevolent king. Then His wrath takes the shape of 
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calamities and upheavals. And it is again by His mercy that a man rises to 
the position of a sovereign and brings about peace and order. Thus, in this 
divine order of political society all things proceed from Grod’s will, and it is from 
His supreme authority that the king derives his powers. While speaking of the 
monarch who succeeds in establishing his rule by subduing the warring elements 
and in executing God’s will by bringing peace and tranquillity to the people, 
Nizam al-Mulk is not unmindful of the victorious career of the Saljiiq dynasty, 
which had risen to sovereign position by its own strength and successfully 
established an orderly government. This becomes clear when he says that it 
is by divine providence that his Saljuq master has been destined to rule his 
subjects.®® 

This implies that the king’s authority rests, in the first place, on 
direct authorization from God and, in the second place, on his own ability 
to gain political power in which he is helped by God the Almighty. He 
is equally emphatic on the principle of hereditary kingship, which is always 
an essential part of the divine right doctrine. According to liim, the kingly 
office is essentiallj'^ of divine origin as well as hereditary, and should pass, 
like the kingship in ancient Persia, from father to son.®^ And it is according 
to this principle that his Saljuq prince, he claims, has inherited this dignified 
office from his great ancestors.®® Nizam al-Mulk’s vindication of the claims 
of the king to sovereign powers is based on a three-fold justification, namely, 
the divine sanction, the conquest of power, and the hereditary succession. 
He later states this more clearly in an anecdote in which Nu§hlrwan, the 
Persian King, has been shown as asserting his eligibility to the throne in a 
royal speech addressed to his feudatories: ‘‘First, this kingship has been 
bestowed upon me by God the Almighty; secondly, I have inherited it from 
my father; thirdly, ... I have recaptured the kingdom by the sword.”®® 

It is obvious now that in explaining the nature of the supreme authority 
in the political community, he takes the position of a “legitimist” who believes 
not in human choice, but in divine appointment and hereditary succession. 

This exposition of kingship is significant from yet another point of view. 
There is more in it than the mere explanation of the divine origin of the king’s 
powers. It may be regarded as an effort of Ni^m al-Mulk to seek moral justi¬ 
fication for the passive obedience which the monarch has the right to demand 
from his subjects, and also for his unlimited authority to control the adminis¬ 
tration and political life of the people. The two are correlative to each other 
and follow as corollaries from this legitimist doctrine. This helps us to under¬ 
stand the relation between ruler and subjects as envisaged in his political 
theory. 

He lays great emphasis on obedience as the most essential duty of the people 
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towards the rulfer, since he brings to them peace and prosperity after they 
have been deprived of it as a punishment for their disobedience to God. 
This has been stated more explicitly in another work, the Wasaya, in which 
he discusses the question of obedience to royal authority. “No doubt,’* he 
says, “it is but obligatory to worship the Almighty, and to obey the king. 
The common people generally, and the royal favourites and courtiers 
particularly, are under the obligation of such obedience, and more especially 
one who has been entrusted with authority in the matters of administration 
and finance.”®’ The king is entitled to receive obedience from his subjects 
as a divinely appointed authority. Nizam al-Mulk asserts that the very fact 
that the king succeeds in establishing his rule is sufficient to make us regard 
his authority as resting on the divine sanction. “Without the aid of God 
Almighty,” he argues, “an individual can never become a ruler, nor can he 
bring the world into the bondage of subjugation. Though there might be 
several causes of his rise to political power, they all refer undoubtedly to the 
same divine help.”®® 

The gist of this remarkably simplified contention is that it is the duty of 
the people to obey the prince without questioning the validity of his authority: 
it is valid because it is facto. A de facto ruler may be unjust and may put 
the country into disorder, but Nizam al-Mulk> like a true legitimist, is careful 
to avoid this question as it ultimately involves the right of the people to 
resist a ruler who is doing wrong to them. If confusion and disorder ever take 
place in a political society, he attempts to interpret it as resulting not from 
the misrule of the monarch but from the sinful acts of the people themselves. 
It is, therefore, by remaining obedient to the king that they can enjoy peace 
and prosperity which is restored to them under his rule. The king can rightly 
inflict pimishment upon those who, “not realizing the value of security and 
comfort,” might revolt against his authority.®® There is no doubt that Ni?am 
al-Mulk believes in the principle of passive and unconditional obedience on 
the part of the people, and leaves them without any moral right to resist 
the royal authority. 

A political theory like this, vith the belief in the divine appointment of 
the king, coupled with the principle of passive obedience by the people, can 
result only in the advocacy of absolute monarchy. The prince of whom Nizam 
al-Mulk is speaking here is surely an absolute monarch in that his powers are 
unrestricted by any human power. The only authority which could claim, at 
least in theory, a certain amount of legal right to impose any obligations on 
a Muslim prince was the *Abbasid Caliph, to whom, we have seen, Ni^m 
al-Mulk avoids making any reference in this respect. 

It is obvious from his attempt to explain the administrative system with 
constant reference to the royal office that the monarch is the sovereign 
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authority in his realm, and, as such, is the source of all political power; all are 
subordinate to him, and are endowed by him with powers and privileges ac¬ 
cording to their capability. In spite of representing the king as directly respon¬ 
sible for the welfare of the whole country, Nizam al-Mulk does not regard him 
as accountable to the people for his political conduct. On the question of the 
kings’ responsibility in public affairs he seems to take again the position of 
a supporter of the divine right of kings, and holds them responsible, not before 
the people, but before God. That, however, has not been laid down expressl}^ 
and has to be concluded only indirectly from the statements in w'hich, for 
example, he says that on the Day of Judgment the king will be summoned 
before God to answer for his conduct towards his subjects,*® and that the 
government officials are accountable to the king, and the king in his turn is 
responsible to the Almighty.®^ 

What Nizto al-Mulk is attempting to set out here is indeed the concept of 
an absolute monarch. At this point he comes much nearer to the Persian idea 
of kingship and to the Shi‘ite doctrine of imdmak (the leadership of political 
community), both founded on the divine right of the Head of the State, than 
to the constitutional theory of the Sunni Arab jiuists, which was based on 
democratic principles. An absolute monarch claiming direct authorization 
from God to manage the affairs of a political society was an idea quite foreign 
to Arab thinkers. The Khalifah had always been regarded by them, at least 
in theory, as an elected functionary*^ to whom powers were delegated, not 
directly by God, but by the electors. They, therefore, held that the Khalifah 
was subject to certain legal restrictions. This democratic idea of Caliphate is in 
striking contrast with the Persian notion of absolute monarchy revived in Nizam 
al-Mulk’s political theory. It would not be wrong to suppose that this concept 
of a divinely appointed ruler came to him mainly from the political system 
of ancient Persia, and not from the contemporary Sbl‘ite doctrine,*® which, 
as systematically evolved under the Fatimid rule in Egypt, was definitely a 
much later development in comparison with the Persian concept. This is 
obvious from his repeated references to the political principle on which the 
monarchical constitution in ancient Persia was based, but he makes no such 
references to the political ideas of the Shi*itea. of whose political activities 
in the form of Batini movement he is, on the contrary, vehemently critical.** 
But it must be admitted at the same time that his exposition of divine 
right is lacking both in philosophical depth and systematic treatment with 
which this doctrine was set out in the Fatimid dogmatics. The reason for 
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imitating the Persian model of kingship is to be sought in his contemporar}'^ 
historical conditions. On the one hand, he is expressing, as pointed out before, 
the popular idea oi‘ kingship prevailing in the territories conquered by the 
Saljuqs, and, on the other hand, he is seeking to replace the Turkish concept 
of tribal leadership by the Persian ideal of absolute monarchy. 

The peculiar conditions under which he had to work out his political theory 
made the adoption of autocratic rule inevitable. The institution of Khanate. 
that is, the tribal leadership among the Saljuqs, had largely become incon¬ 
sistent with the stage of political development which they had reached by 
this time. Though invested with political power under tribal customs, their 
Khan was far from having any territorial basis for his authority, with the 
result that their tribal system of government was found inadequate to cope 
with the problems of the large territorial empire which they had come to 
rule. The empire tliey had inherited from the ^aznawids and the Buwaihids 
was far vaster than, the territory hitherto known to them, and more advanced 
in political principles as compared with their own tribal customs. Despite the 
large powers that were conferred upon the Khan by the tribal system, he was 
regarded much more as the leader of a large tribe, than as a sovereign in the 
proper sense. There were other “minor leaders’’ of small groups of families 
who, at least in the early stage of their political career, could lay claim to 
political power derived not from the “major” tribal leader but from the tribal 
customary law. It was not until the reign of Malikshah, the third ruler of the 
great Saljuq dynasty, that the Saljuq prince could become a real autocratic 
sovereign. And it was Ni?ara al-Mulk, the all-powerful vizier and the directing 
mind*® in all State affairs throughout the reign of Alp Arsla^n and Malikshah, 
who was mainly responsible for altering their nomadic tribal political 
organization to harmonize with the requirements of a territorial empire. He 
converted their power into a centralized autocratic authority essential for 
successful government in his time. 

What he is attempting now in his writings by theorizing about kingship 
and its institutional organization is to provide the Saljuq monarchy with a 
theoretical basis. He is seeking, moreover, to shape it on the model of Persian 
kingship about which he had read in the “works of the ancients” (ktUub-i 
pishinagdn )and had seen revived in the monarchichal constitution of the 
Qh^znawids. To him this Persian monarchy, with its autocratic principles, 
was more adaptable to the new circumstances than any other type of institu¬ 
tion which was founded on democratic principles. Only an absolute monarch, 
he thinks, can vigorously deal >vith the nomad Turkumans and the leaders 
of the Ghuzz tribes in subduing their power to a centralized authority. There¬ 
fore, he advises his prince that “God Almighty has created the king most 
powerful of all people, and all are subordinate to him. It is from him that they 
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take their subsistence money and their position. He should treat them in 
such a way that they always realize their position^ and may not throw off 
the bondage of allegiance; and, moreover, they should not be allowed to do 
whatever they like; they should do only what they have been ordered to 
do.”®^ His aim in stressing the absolute superiority of the king is to introduce 
a central authority with autocratic powers in the political system of the 
Saljuqs, the majority of whom had not yet got fully accustomed to this 
principle of government and administration. 

To imitate the Persian absolute monarchy was also useful in tackling the 
problems of the growing ‘‘feudal system** in the Saljuq Empire. The Persian 
institution of kingship had a record of feudal traditions, and could furnish 
the Saljuqs with the laws applicable in many respects to their relation with 
the feudatories and the subjects. 

The system of land assignment—what Nizam al-Mulk calls the iqtd' ddri®®— 
may be regarded undoubtedly as the Eastern form of feudalism as against the 
feudalism of medieval Europe. To a great extent, Nizam al-Mulk may be 
considered responsible for developing, if not for introducing, it on systematic 
lines within the political structure of the Saljuq Empire. It was due to the 
military organization of the Saljuqs, on which their political structure ulti¬ 
mately came to rest, together with the problems of revenue administration, that 
the practice of assigning fiefs (iqUVs) to the military chiefs, soldiers, and to 
other private persons was adopted. There were also the dihqdnSy the old Per¬ 
sian land-owners, who continued to exercise proprietory rights as before. This 
system, in brief, was designed as a means of paying the soldiers and of collect¬ 
ing the revenues. 

The principles on which Ni?am al-Mulk suggests that the igtd* ddri should 
be based develop it into a feudal system very different from the Western 
feudalism, both in character and in social and political consequences. It is 
basically different in the tenure of the feudatories, in their legal rights over 
the land and the ra'iyyah (vassals) as well as in the relation of the king as the 
overlord with the muqtd^s (feudatories), on the one hand, and with the subjects, 
on the other. The iqtd* system, as envisaged by Ni^m al-Mulk, is by no means 
strictly hereditary as a general rule. There is nothing in his writing to suggest 
that he is in favour of assigning lands to an individual with a specified legal 
right to transmit it by inheritance. On the other hand, in his system the feu¬ 
datories come to occupy a position more akin to that of the tax-collectors with 
large administrative powers than that of the “feudal lords,’* in the medieval 
sense. In their relatipns with the vassals they are like the sjtiknahs (guards), and 
in case a feudatory fails to treat them well, “the fief, it is suggested, must be 
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withdrawn from him.*’®® Besides, “the officials and the feudatories must be 
changed every two or three years so that they may not get strong in their 
fortifications. ” ’ ® 

It appears that side by side with developing the tg(d‘ system, Nizam al-Muik 
attempts to enlarge the powers of the king as a means of checking the centri¬ 
fugal tendencies which tend to appear in feudalism. This leads him to put 
forward a theory of land-ownership which goes well with his idea of absolute 
monarchy. He holds that “the feudatories who hold the fiefs must know that 
they have no other right over the subjects than to extract from them with 
civility and courtesy the lawful amount which has been assigned to them, i.e., 
to the feudatories, and when that has been taken, the subjects shall be secure 
in their persons, property, wives, and children, and in their goods and estates. 
. . . They must know that the land and the subjects all belong to the king, 
and the feudatories arid the governors (todUs)^ set over their head, are like 
the guards to the subjects, as the king is to others.”’^ 

In entertaining such a view regarding land-ownership, Nizam al-Mulk departs 
from what may be regarded as the Islamic theory, which attributes the absolute 
ownership of land, not to the Head of the State, but to the State itself, as 
entrusted to it by God. It is also a clear departure from the traditional con¬ 
cept of the Qhuzz tribes, who looked upon the land that they would come to 
occupy as the common property of their families. It was this tribal concept 
of land-ownership that Nizam al-Mulk was seeking to modify basically, as it 
was out of tune with the administrative principle of a centralized empire 
which had now passed into their hands. To him it was essential to bring both 
the land and the subjects under the central authority of the king. 

A good deal of his theory, it appears, has come to him from the old feu¬ 
dal Persia. This is evident from his attempt to explain this principle by an 
anecdote from Persian history in which the famous vizier Buzurjmihr has 
been represented as advising Nushirwan, that “the kingdom (ivildyah) be¬ 
longs to the king (inalik)^ and the king has entrusted the dominion, and not 
the subjects, to the military. When the military is not well wishing unto the 
kingdom, and kind to the people . . . and takes the power to arrest and im¬ 
prison ,. . and to appoint and dismiss, what difference then remains between 
the king and the military', for that power really belongs to the king, and not 
to the military.”’* On another occasion Nusbirwan exhorts his feudatories to 
treat the people well, and only to take from them what is due and just; and 
he stresses the fact that the dominion belongs to him, and it is by him that 
the estates have been assigned to them.’* 

Nizam al-Mulk’s feudal theory takes away much of the powers from the 
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hands of feudal lords which they enjoyed, for instance, in Western feudalism. 
It leaves them with limited power to collect the revenues, and to have only 
“a fixed amount in their hands.’’’^Moreover, it removes them from the position 
of being the sole intermediaries between the king and the subjects, preventing 
the latter from getting into direct contact with him.'^® In his system, the 
direct responsibility for the well-being of the subjects rests, not with the 
feudatories, but with the king, and, therefore, he suggests that the king should 
send spies (jdsusdn) and special confidants (khwdap^ to inquire secretly about 
administration in the fiefs in order to get reliable information about the 
condition of the subjects, and urges him to lilsmiss a feudatory who forbids 
subjects to represent their cases to the king in order to seek redress for 
grievances.'^^ 

All this results in the concentration of all the political and administrative 
powers, as sought by Nizam al-Mulk, in the central authority of the king 
which was once enjoyed by the Persian autocrat. 

Though his idea of kingship is in essence of Persian origin, it differs in 
certain respects from the old Persian prototype, and has been refashioned in 
other respects under the influence of Muslim political theory and practice. 
It is, on the whole, an attempt to readjust the Persian model with the con¬ 
temporary social and political structure. 

The most important point of difference is that Ni?am al-Mulk is not an 
incarnationist. Unlike the ancients who could look upon their Persian monarch 
as the incarnation of Divinity,^* he treats his ruler as a simple human being. 
In spite of once calling the prince the “shadow of €k)d on earth” (^ill Allah fi 
ahard) in the Wasdya "^^—a phrase which does not occur at all in the Siydsat 
i^dmeh —he does not go to the extent of clothing him with divine attributes 
so as to make him appear an embodiment of Divinity. The phrase is devoid 
here of any mystical meanings, and has been used in the ordinary sense of a 
metaphor, to mean that the exalted office of the king is like a shadow provided 
by God on earth under which mankind may find peace and security. No doubt, 
he speaks of this monarch as “adorned with the virtues and excellences which 
were lacked by kings all over the world,”®® yet there is in him no tendency 
to regard the king as a superhuman being in any metaphysical sense. Among 
those excellent virtues with which his prince is adorned, he counts, for example, 
good appearance, justice, courage, generosity, etc.®^ But they are all divinely- 
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gifted qualities, not divine attributes. Therefore, his prince is by no means 
an incarnation of God. 

Far from attaching any ‘‘mystical” or metaphysical sense to the concept 
of kingship, he believes that “the king is endowed by God with wisdom and 
knowledge so that he can treat each of his subjects according to his worth 
and can give each a position according to his value,and, again, “His (i.e. 
the king’s) wisdom is just like a lamp that gives off abundant light. People 
can find their way in its light and can come out of darkness;®® and he does 
not need himself to be guided by others.” We can see his prince bearing a 
small resemblance both to the Platonic philosopher-king®* and to the Shi‘ite 
teacher-imam,®® but suffering from an innate inability to become the true 
image of either. This seems mainly due to the fact that Nizam al-Mulk is by 
temperament much more a matter-of-fact exponent of popular ideas than a 
real philosopher, unalile to develop his thoughts into philosophical concepts. 
He may be taken as possibly expressing a general belief about kingship pre¬ 
vailing in his days, in which the old Persian idea of the divinely-appointed 
monarch in its moderate form—and not the concept of divine monarch—^was 
superficially intermingled with the Neo-Platonic interpretation of the philo¬ 
sopher-king as an embodiment of perfect wisdom. His concept of the king is 
that of a statesman who is primarily concerned with general beliefs rather 
than with philosophical generalizations. 

His Persian ideal is modified also in another respect, obviously under the 
direct influence of Muslim thought. Though he treats his prince as a divinely- 
appointed ruler, invested with unlimited powers, he does not regard him by 
any means as a law-giver. A human authority with absolute legislative powers 
has never existed in Muslim polity, because Ugislaiion in the proper sense of the 
term has never been recognized as a human function in the Muslim legal 
theory. According to this theory, there is already existing a divine Law 
(SharVah) supreme, eternal, and perfect, which is theoretically as binding 
on the ruler himself, however autocratic he may be in practice, as on his 
subjects. This is what seems to have prevented Nizam al-MuIk from attributing 
any legislative power to his prince. His king, on the other hand, is subject to 
the supreme Law of God, and, is moreover, an instrument for enforcing that 
Law, and for making people abide by it. He emphasizes that “it is obligatory 
for the king to seek knowledge of religious matters, and to comply with, and 
make arrangements to carry out, the commands of God and the traditions of 
the Prophet, and to pay respect to religious scholars.”®® Therefore, it is the 
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duty of the ruler to appoint judges (qadis) to execute the as his 

deputies (naibln). 

This discussion of the ruler’s responsibility in enforcing the SharVah, apart 
from explaining a principle of Muslim policy, is also interesting for its historical 
significance in respect of the Saljuqs. This shows Nizam al-Mulk’s attempt 
to teach the Saljuqs the principles of the Muslim legal system and to famil¬ 
iarize them with the law of the more civilized people of whom they had be¬ 
come the rulers. But his royal masters were altogether strangers to all culture,®^ 
and there is no reliable information to prove that they could even read and 
write. Therefore, books, as the direct source of knowledge of religious Law, 
were out of their reach. This seems to be the reason why Nizam al-Mulk 
advises his prince to get himself acquainted with the teachings of religion 
through the debates of the scholars ('^ulama') which he should cause to be 
held occasionally in his presence, once or twice a week. *‘Thus, one d^y he will 
become conversant with most of the laws of the SharVah. the commentary 
of the Qur’an, and the traditions of the Prophet; and, thus, the methods of 
dealing with temporal and religious affairs would become easy for him.”®® 

This discussion leads us at this point to another important question, namely, 
the place that religion must have, according to Nizam al-Mulk, both in the 
conduct of a ruler and in the political life of a people. It is of course a question 
of the relation between religion and politics, where we can see again that his 
concept of kingship is modified by the influence of Muslim thought. In spite of 
his love for the political principles of pre-Islamic Persia, he is essentially a 
religious-minded man who can believe only in the religious values of social 
life as enunciated by Islam, and can look upon a political community as 
dedicated out and out to religious ends. His political theory is made up of 
a reconciliation between the old Persian ideals and the Muslim political ideology. 

To him, in the first place, religion and politics are inseparably joined together, 
and, as such, are complementary to each other. “The State (and kingship) 
and religion,” he believes, “are like two brothers.”®® And throughout his 
writings, the two have been treated in the same spirit. In dealing with them, 
he closely follows the spirit of Muslim polity which is largely based on the 
concept of the indivisible unity of religion and politics. 

The principles of conduct which he lays down for his king under the influence 
of this religious trend are in striking contrast with those prescribed by 
Machiavelli for his prince. Unlike the Machiavellian prince who is advised to 
handle religion merely as a useful instrument for achieving political ends, 
and who is taught to appear rather than become religious,®® Nizam al-Mulk’s 
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prince is taught to believe sincerely in religious truths, and to exercise political 
power as an essential means of attaining them. According to him, both the 
State and religion are dependent upon each other for their existence; there¬ 
fore, the king must treat them both alike. “Whenever there is any disorder 
in the State,” says Nizam al-Mulk, “there is confusion in the religion of its 
people also, and the heretics and mischief-makers make their appearance. 
And whenever religious affairs are disturbed, the State is thrown into disorder, 
the mischief-makers grow strong, and heresy makes itself manifest.”®^ He 
believes that “the most virtuous thing for the king is to uphold the right 
faith.”®^ To him a wise and just ruler is one who follows the tenets of religion 
faithfully, and eradicates heresy from his realm.®® 

It is obvious that the concern of his prince with religion is not mere politics; 
it is rather a matter of genuine faith in the religious values of social life. It 
is an instrument to preserve the State as well as a means of salvation in the 
life to come®* “The ruler who strives to uphold the faith successfully is entrust¬ 
ed by God with temporal and religious affairs, and his wishes are granted in 
both the worlds.”®® 

This shows how Nizam al-Mulk is at pains to make his prince a religious 
as well as a mundane authority. It is, however, no artificiality with him to 
blend the religious and temporal powers in one and the same office. With a 
religious man like him, looking to faith for guidance in the spiritual as well 
as in the worldly affairs, it is more natural to combine them than to treat 
them as separate. Besides his own outlook about the relation of religion and 
politics, which led him to attribute religious function to kingship, there arose 
a historical situation in which the king came to be regarded not only as a 
temporal authority but also as a religious functionary. The age of the Caliph, 
when he was the undisputed leader of the Muslim community, had practically 
come to a close by this time, giving rise to the power of the independent 
autocratic monarch to whom the people now looked for leadership in all tem¬ 
poral and religious affairs. It will not help much towards appreciating the role 
this autocrat came to play in the social life of the Muslim people, to suppose 
about this historical change that, “politically, the Khallfah gave place to the 
Sultan, that is, a religious executive was replaced by an explicitly independent 
mundane power.”®® It must be admitted that the Muslim world, far from 
thinking in terms of the separation of State and religion, was definitely at a 
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stage of political development in which, as we have seen, it eonld still easily 
believe in their ultimate oneness. The Caliph, therefore, was not held to be 
simply a religious executive; he was a temporal authority as well, and both 
functions were intricately interwoven in his office. The autocratic prince, who 
came to fill the void left by the Caliph in the Muslim life with the latter’s 
downfall, was his heir in both capacities. He was a replica of the Caliph, in 
almost every respect, save that, like the Caliph, he was not an elected 
functionary, and, therefore, unlike him, he was in practice an absolute sovereign 
with no constitutional limitations on his authority, and under no constitutional 
obligation even in fulfilling his religious functions. Had he been regarded as 
simply a mundane power, the Muslims living under his rule would have been 
left without a leader to organize their religious life, especially after the Caliph 
had practically been removed as a real force from the scene of their spiritual 
and political life. 

It is this practical necessity that has led Nizam al-Mulk to insist on the 
essentially religious character of the king’s authority. This special emphasis 
on the religious character is also important on account of the fact that it 
tones down the autocratic temper of his monarch. The moral obligations he 
sets on the absolute authority of the king prevent it from growing into an 
oppressive despotism. His is basically the idea of a paternalistic State in 
which the king is held responsible for the security and well-being of all sub¬ 
jects. The first and foremost moral obligation of the king towards his subjects 
is to do justice. He believes it to be a religious duty, for it has been ordained 
by Grod. Justice, as a principle of good government, occupies a predominant 
place in his concept of kingship, and time and again he lays emphasis on its 
importance for State and society. But, in spite of all its significance, he does 
not attempt to formulate any systematic theory of justice; nor does he make 
any effort to define it exactly. This much, however, can be concluded from 
his statement that, like almost all his ideas, justice, too, is a practical maxim 
or a social rule rather than a social philosophy. Everyone should be given 
what is due to him, or what has been legally recognized as his right in a 
given social order. To him justice is a moral principle which is also usable 
as an effective means to preserve a political society and to promote peace 
and prosperity among the people. “The kings should strive,” he says, “to 
seek the favour of Grod, which can be attained through the kindness with 
which they treat the people and through justice which they administer 
to them. When the people pray for the welfare of the king, his State grows 
stable and prospers every day.”®^ To stress its significance for the prosperity 
of the State he quotes the saying that “a State can continue to exist notwith¬ 
standing impiety, but it cannot exist with tyranny.”®® Therefore, he believes 
that an auspicious age is one in which a just prince comes to rule.®® He quotes 
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several anecdotes from history to demonstrate the material advantages of 
jnstice, and to show that justice is the outstanding moral virtue of a king. 
He lays equal emphasis on its moral and material aspects as inseparably joined 
together, and stresses the point that as justice brings prosperity and good 
reputation in this world, it helps a ruler “to attain salvation in the next 
world.”^o<» 

In his notion of justice he is influenced again both by Islam and by Persia. 
It is under the Islamic influence that he comes to realize the religious and 
moral significance of justice, and goes to the extent of linking its worldly 
aspect with the deliverance of the soul in eternity. To illustrate this point he 
quotes from the Holy Qur’an,^®^ the Tradition^®^ of the Prophet, and state¬ 
ments about the practice of the pious Muslim rulers, and says that the worthiest 
prince is one “whose heart is the seat of justice.**^®® 

From ancient Persia he learns the methods of the administration of justice 
and the principle of direct responsibility of the king in matters relating to it. 
He is so much impressed by the Persian standard of justice that he believes 
that “the Sassanian Kings, especially Nushlrwan the Just, have surpassed all 
other monarchs in justice, generosity, and courage.^*^®* He says that the Persian 
kings used to strive so honestly to live up to the principle of impartiality 
in justice that they cotild even allow themselves to appear as respondents 
before the Chief Justi(;e who heard complaints against their royal person.^®® 
They held it as their personal duty to see that the others also treated the 
people with the same impartiality and justice; and, in order to hear the 
complaints personally, they used to hold public audience twice a year, to 
which everyone was allowed free access, and whoever prevented anyone 
from going to the king to obtain redress for grievances was sentenced to 
death,^®* 

Besides justice, which is essential for good government, there are some 
other moral duties, which, as Ni^m al-Mulk says, a ruler has to perform 
for the wcD-being of his subjects. His idea of benevolent despotism involves 
the notion that a good monarch must rule, not for his own good, but for the 
good of the whole country. He is responsible for the welfare of his subjects, 
and is personally accountable', to Grod, not only for his outi conduct, but also 
for the conduct of his officials towards the people.^®’ It is, therefore, an essential 
part of his duty that he should appoint as government officers only those 
who are God-fearing, learned, pious, and righteous,^®® and should instruct 
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them to treat the people well,^°® because as justice brings prosperity, oppres¬ 
sion leads to the devastation of a country. 

This autocratic but benevolent sovereign, depicted for the first time in the 
^v^itings of Nizam al-Mulk, is a typical Muslim prince who came into existence 
with the dovmfall of the Caliphate and continued to live for centuries in the 
Muslim polity. Equally typical is his vizier, who stands next to him in ranlc 
and power in the political hierarchy of the kingdom.^^® Like the king, he is 
also of Persian origin; he is, in fact, the Muslim heir of the pre-Islamic Persian 
grand vizier, called the loazurg-farmdMr, who made his way into the constitu¬ 
tional system of the Caliphate^^^ “when the ‘Abbasids came to copy the 
administration of Sassanian Empire.**''* This grand vizier was next to the 
king; and v.^hat he was in his relation to the Persian king, the Muslim vizier 
was to the Caliph."® 

For Nizam al-Mulk, himself a Persian and Grand Vizier, it is quite natural 
to aspire to model this institution as closely as possible on the traditional 
line of the Persian vizierate, which had once w orked so successfully under the 
Sassanian rule. But he is not the first writer to speak of this institution, for 
Mawardi and others had already discussed it in some detail. There is, how¬ 
ever, a sharp distinction between the theory, for example, of Mawardi and 
that of Nizam al-Mulk. What Mawardi speaks of is, in fact, the constitutional 
position of the vizier in his relation to the Caliph, and, therefore, it is what 
may be called the constitutional theory of vizierate. With this aspect of the 
vizierate, Ni?am al-Mulk is less concerned, and he seldom refers to it. What 
really interests him more, or rather exclusively, is the political and moral 
aspect of this institution. There is yet another difference: unlike Mawardi, 
who is primarily concerned with discussing the question what the vizier’s 
functions are in a constitutional set-up, Ni^m al-M\jlk attempts to show 
what he ought to be in order to attain perfection in ministerial ethics. He deals 
with the vizierate on a plane of thought which is nearer to that of the Qdbus 
Ndmeh of Amir Kaika’us (412/1021-475/1082).'" Indeed, his field of study is 
the art of ministership, but, compared with Amir Kaika’us, he treats it on 
a wider scale and with a touch of personal experience which obviously could 
not be claimed by the Amir, 

To Ni^m al-Mulk the vizierate is the most important and the most exalted 
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office, next only to that of the Sultanate.^*® Though this glorification of the 
ministerial office is not without a tinge of exaggeration, it serves to give an 
idea of the importance the vizier once had in the Eastern monarchical States, 
including the Saljuq Empire, in which he played a significant part in politics, 
and actually shared a good deal of power with the hing. In most of the 
achievements which were attributed to the royal person he had a real hand. 
Therefore, there is a certain basis of truth in regarding the vizierate as 
“an institution on which depend the State and the people, the religion and 
the kingdom.*’^^® This indicates Ni^m al-Mulk’s belief about the vizierate as 
an indispensable part in the machinery of a monarchical government. He is 
also conscious of the historical role it played in bringing so much credit to 
kingship in the long course of its career. “All the kings,” he says, “who 
have left their good names in the pages of time, owe it to the felicity of the 
righteous vizier,and again, “. . . a good minister brings to the king a good 
name and leads him to adc»pt a good conduct. All the princes who had been 
great, and whose name shall be held in honour till the Day of Judgment, 
were those who had good ministers.”^'® Throughout his arguments about 
the importance of ministership, he is insistent on the point that the welfare of 
both the king and the kingdom depends upon the sagacity of the vizier, and 
that a bad vizier always leads them to destruction.^^® 

What Nizam al-Mulk is attempting here by stressing the importance of 
the vizierate is not to represent the vizier as a mere intermediary between the 
king and his subjects, but to show him as the representative of the king and 
actually responsible to him for the whole administration. That is to say, the 
vizier, as conceived by him, is in a sense a sharer in the king’s real powers. 
This was actually the position which Ni?am al-Mulk had himself enjoyed in 
his own life-time as the vizier of the Saijuqs. That in elevating this office to 
such an exalted position he is mainly encouraged by the Persian tradition, 
is evident from his statement in which he asserts that since the origin of the 
State up to the days of Yazdigird all administrative affairs had been exclusively 
in the hands of the viziers. The vizier was the counterpart and deputy of the 
king.^*® He is influenced again by the Persian tradition in advocating the 
hereditary principle of the vizierate, of which his Persian forerunners, the 
Barmakids, were the first exponents in Islam. To him it seems most desirable 
that both the kingship and the vizierate should be hereditary, as was the 
regular practice in ancient Persia from the days of Ardashir, the son of 
Babekan, to the reign of Yazdigird.*®* He regrets that “when the kingship 
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came to an end in Persia the vizierate also departed from the house of the 

viziers.”i*2 

Nizam al-Mulk presents a pictm*e of the typical minister serving at the 
Court of an Oriental monarch, when he comes to enumerate the dangers with 
which this important office was fraught, and the noble qualities which were 
supposed to be the prerequisites of the vizierate. He gives a detailed account 
of them, supported by his personal experiences, or by illustrations taken from 
contemporary history. It gives an idea of the state of politics and administra¬ 
tion in the medieval Orient in which a vizier had to discharge his duties with 
so many powers to conduct the government, and, at the same time, with so 
many risks of being suddenly overthrown from office for any mistake. 

The dangers in accepting this office, as he enumerates, are five: — 

(a) The minister may do injustice to the people as he has to issue numerous 
orders every day;^®® 

(b) may please one man and displease thousands of others, high and low, 
rich and poor;**^ 

(c) he may displease the princes of the royal household by his acts and 
may consequently incur the displeasure of the king;^^^ 

(d) he has always to deal with the nobles and grandees of the empire whose 
hostility and hate might turn the king against him/^® and 

(e) there is a large number of officials of high and low ranks upon whom 
he has to depend in discharging his duties, and their displeasure and 
conspiracy may undermine his reputation and career.^*’ 

All this renders the office of the vizier a difficult one> requiring a man of 
sharp intellect and outstanding abilities. Ni^m abMulk attempts to lay down 
at length the essential conditions of this office which were regarded in his days 
as the qualities of an ideal vizier. The duties of a vizier, he says,“® are deter¬ 
mined by his four-fold relations: First, he is under the obligation of obedience 
to God; secondly, he owes allegiance to his royal master; thirdly, he has to 
care for the favourites of the king; and, fourthly, he is concerned with the 
common people. 

One cannot fail to note that his whole discussion of the institution of 
vizierate, like that of the office of kingship, is pervaded again by a religious 
and moral outlook, arising out of his sincere regard for religion. In the office 
of vizierate, as he treats it, diplomacy and morality have been blended together, 
but emphasis is altogether on its moral ends. To acquire merely worldly pomp 
and power, he says, should not be the ultimate end of the vizier; what 
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really befits this exalted office is to seek real prestige and a good name 
in religious and worldly matters.*** This can be achieved through upholding 
the right faith and following the dictates of God faithfully.**® It is the duty 
of the minister that he should strive hard to revive and propagate the faith 
of Islam and try to attain the excellent moral virtues without which divine 
favour is impossible. He comes to preach to the vizier a sort of Sufi-like 
attitude towards political life when he says that he should believe in the 
divine providence, and should regard his success not as the fruit of his own 
efforts but as the result of the divine will.*** 

Then comes the king who is. according to Nizam al-Mulk, a divinely-appoint¬ 
ed authority. He is at pains to make him a point of focus for the loyal senti¬ 
ments of the whole political societ}' and especially of the official community 
among whom the vizier has a greater obligation to pay homage to the king 
than anyone else.*** In order to prove himself a truly obedient servant of his 
master, he 8 a 5 ^a, the viziei* must refrain from seeking any sort of worldly 
pleasure, because the greatest pfiaimre for a minister really consists, not in 
satisfying his own desires, but in pleasing his royal master.*** Therefore, he 
should direct all his efforts towards reforming the affairs of the kingdom*** 
and increasing the wealth of the State,**^ which is the only way to please the 
king. 

Finally, he advises the minister to have special regard for the companions, 
courtiers, and other favourites of the king and the nobles and high officials 
of the kingdom.*** They are always influential figures in a feudal society 
headed by an absolute monarch, and have an important role in its politics. 
As their friendliness has great advantages for the vizier, their antagonism 
may turn all against him;**’ therefore, he advises the vizier to be careful in 
handling them. It is, however, remarkable about Nizam al-Mulk that, in spite 
of dealing with the problems of an office of a diplomatic nature within the 
framework of feudalism, which is always tainted with conspiracies, he does 
not induce the vizier to follow cunning methods. Instead, he believes in the 
moral standards of political conduct and insists that the vizier “should steadily 
follow the path of truth and righteousness in State affairs;” and this would 
serve to protect him from the enmity of his foes and would ultimately convince 
them of his integrity.**® 

Nizam al-Mulk’s importance as a political thinker must rest, not on the 

*« Ibid., p, 36. 

**» Ibid. 

*** Ibid., p. 39. 

^32 Ibid,, p. 42. 

Ibid., p. 44. 

Ibid,, pp. 45—46. 

*35 Ibid,, p. 47. 

*3® Ibid., pp. 55, 56, 63, 68. 

**’ Ibid., p. 63. 

*38 Ibid., p. 55. 
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practical suggestions he offerred to improve the conditions of a particular 
State, but on his theories of monarchy and ministership. He was the first to 
discover the moral and political principles of kingship and vizierate and wher¬ 
ever the two institutions came into existence in the Muslim world, his ideas 
served as their theoretical foundations. It is evident from the references to 
his works in the writings of the succeeding generations, that he was generally 
studied. Even the contents of his Wasdyd* ‘'‘were known far and wide,”^®® long 
before they came to be compiled in the form of a treatise in the ninth/fifteenth 
century. The vast literature on political ethics produced in later days, 
especially the treatises written for the guidance of Muslim princes, contain a 
good deal of the political principles which were enunciated for the first time 
by Nizam al-Mulk. This may be considered to be his direct influence on the 
later development of Muslim political thought. 
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Chapter XXXIX 

AL-^AZALI 

The structure of political authority in Islam is by no means as simple as 
it seems at first glance. In the legalistic theory of the Caliphate expounded 
by the Sunni jurists the Shan'ah is quite obviously the source of all authority, 
including political authority as well. As a body of more or less concrete law, 
the Shari'ah itself must be authorized from some source, which is presumably 
qualified to judge right from wrong. Theoretically, the Shart'ah is changeable 
from time to time, i.e., from prophet to prophet, but the Shart'ah of a prophet 
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is the best law for the time for which it is Jaid down. It is claimed that the 
Islamic Law is laid down for all times to come. It is elastic only in the sense that 
some parts of one of its sources (the Qur’an) are given in such general terms 
as are capable of different interpretations at different times, and the validity 
of some parts of another source (Hadith) depends upon historical authenticity. 
Human beings may not change the laws laid down by the SharVak but they 
may know them or not know them, interpret them or not interpret them, 
obey them or disobey them. The prerequisite for the knowledge of the ShirVah 
is acknowledgment of the established sources of the Skarl'ah. i.e., usil/ al-dln. 
The prerequisite for obedience is belief. 

The ultimate source of authority is God. It is only the good that God com¬ 
mands and only the evil that He forbids. The principal difference between 
the Sunni and later Shi‘ite persuasions is the Sunni doctrine that the last and 
definitive revelation is the Qur’an, and Muhammad is the last human being 
to be endowed with revealed knowledge of right and wrong. The successors 
of Muhammad may only know the Shari'ah by reference to the Qur’an, to 
the behaviour of Muhammad, and, wherever these sources are not explicit, to 
the consensus of Muslims—or indeed by reference to analogical judgment. 
Thus, the proximate sources of authority are the Qur’an, the Sunnah, ijrtid' 
and qiyds. 

The immediate source of authority is somewhat more difficult to ascertain. 
Learning, or Him, is necessary for the discovery of what the ^arVah is, and 
this qualification is the source of the title 'uUimd*. The Sunni 'ulama' are 
distinguished from others by their acknowledgment of the “canonical” sources 
of the ShoirVah. However, since there is no priesthood in Islam, the ^ulamd^ 
form an undefined and unwieldy body. The business of discovering the law 
is at times very much like legislation, but the non-officialized body of the 
'ulamd' tend to convert their function to that of a huge, unwieldy board of 
judicial review. Obviously such action as might be undertaken by such a 
group must come after the political fact, and because of the nature of the 
institution the time-lapse between deed and decision might be generations. 
It would be wrong to deny the 'ulamd* any authority at all, for the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty went to great lengths to secure the support of the ‘ulamd* and to 
display respect for their judgments. The pattern of political behaviour thus 
established was carried on by subsequent Islamic rulers. Nevertheless, it was 
characteristic of the Caliphs to claim the more remote authority for their 
government. 

In a sense the Muslim community, because of its intimate connection with 
the principle of ijmd\ may be reckoned a source of authority. However, since 
ijmd* is a source of the SharVah. and since it is a process rather than an in¬ 
stitution, it cannot satisfy the requirement of an immediate source of authority. 
As a source of the Shari'ah it is theoretically anterior to it, and, thus, a more 
remote source of authority. In any case it is still subject to “discovery” and 
interpretation by the *ulama. As a process its legislative efficacity is similar 
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to that of custom in Roman and Canon Law, so the time-lapse is necessarily 
great. The Muslim community is not only the Islamic Church, but it is also 
the personal sphere of validity of Islamic government. Membership in the 
community is the result of belief, and belief is the basis of obedience to the 
Shan^ah. The purpose of Islamic government is to see to it that the Shan*ah 
is obeyed. In other words, the part the community plays in political affairs 
is primarily passive, although Islaznic government is clearly established for 
the benefit of the Muslims. 

Regardless of the degree and kind of authority attributed to the ‘tUamd* 
and the community, neither group ever wielded real political power to trans¬ 
form their political function to that of an institution authorizing the day-to- 
day acts of government. Theoretically, the Muslim system all but disregards 
the question of power; practically, it is another question. IbnEiialdun is the 
most outstanding Islamic theorist of those few who dealt with the problem 
of power. He asserts that power and authority were joined in the Orthodox 
Caliphate.^ Ideally, of course, power should reside with the immediate source 
of authority in the community. 

The relation of the Caliphate to the SharVah is more difficult to define than 
that of the 'tdamd' or the community. During the whole of the XJmayyad 
and the early part of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the Caliph is much more the 
exponent of power than of authority. In the last centuries of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate the Caliph could hardly be considered the exponent of power either. 
Was he then the most immediate representative of authority ? 

With, the exception of the Qur’anic Law, the Caliphate and the 
developed pari passu. The Sunnah of the Prophet did not become constitutive 
until treated as such by the successors of the Prophet. Ijrm^ and qiy^ are 
certainly later accretions. Tiiis historical fact has tended to complicate the 
relationship of the Caliph and the 8harl*ah. In the main the Caliph is the 
executive of the SharVah. the commander-in-chief of the Muslim army, and 
the leader in formal religious observances prescribed by the SharVah. Above all, 
the Caliph is the head of the religious institution in Islam, only of the for¬ 
malized part of it. Since religion was an all-inclusive concept, he was also the 
political institution. The subordination of the Caliph to the SharVah was most 
clearly expressed as a by-product of early political controversy in the attacks 
on the piety and personal behaviour of the Umayyad Caliphs.* That the political 
behaviour of the Caliph must be in accordance with the SharVah. was implicit 
in ^Abbasid religious policy. The theoretical implications of this policy were 
limited only to the function of the Caliph once appointed and as a conse¬ 
quence fail to define the authority for the appointment of a particular Caliph, 
or the authority for the institution itself. 

^ Ibn Khaldun. Muqadditnahy Beirut, 1900, pp. 203ff. 

® Goldziher has set forth the arguments of the early political factions in Volume 
II of his Mokammedanische Studien. 
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The circumstantial authority arising out of the contention that the Caliphs 
were properly executing the function of the Caliphate did not exhaust the 
^Abbasid theory. Their personal claim to the office itself was based both on 
agnate descent from the Prophet and the action of divine Providence. This 
theory of constitutive authority was never denied by Sunni theorists, but it 
was certainly omitted in the heavy casuistical overlay which attempted to 
camouflage the fact of dynastic succession. In time the Sunni theory of the 
constitutional process came to be a composite of the actual circumstances of the 
historical appointment of various Caliphs. These various circumstances were 
codified in detail, and with some juridical expansion by al-Mawardi,® but the 
SharH nature of the constitutional process had already been established. Thus, 
the SharVah was recognized as authority for the acts of the Caliph and for 
the manner of appointment of a particular Caliph, but there remains the 
problem of the authority for the institution itself. Al-Ba^dadi’s answer that 
the Caliphate is required because there are certain explicit SharH duties in¬ 
cumbent upon the Caliph merely begs the question.^ We must be satisfied 
then with the conclusion that the authority of the Caliph is primarily circum¬ 
stantial, i.e., he has authority for what he does rather than for what he is. 

What the Caliph is depends rather upon historical events, and this is not 
surprising since the institution developed along with the SharVah. History 
has a legislative character in Sunni Islam, and the Caliphate is the prime 
example of the legislative efficacity of history. On the other hand, the effect 
of historical legislation is primarily retrospective. As a result we are told 
what the Caliph was and what he shovld now be. Clearly, Sunni theories of 
the Caliphate are not slavish descriptions of the obtaining conditions; but in so 
far as they deviate from the merely descriptive, they also concentrate on the 
function rather than the institution of the Caliphate. 

So long as sufficient measure of power was attached to the Caliphate, this 
question did not agitate Muslim theorists. We might say the institution of 
the Caliphate was almost taken for granted. However, when the Caliphs lost 
control of affairs, circiunstantial authority no longer applied to the Caliphate. 
Al-Mawardi is very much aware of this problem, but his treatment of it is 
entirely inadequate. He insists on the legitimacy of the Caliph who is con¬ 
strained by one of his military aides, even though he expressly states that the 
“obligatory” character of the Caliphate is derived from the Caliph’s duties 
as executor of the 8harl*ah.^ Nevertheless, al-Mawardi has not necessarily 
contradicted himself—he has simply failed to state explicitly the source of 
Caliphal authority. It was this omission which permitted theorists of the 
post-‘Abbasid period to apply the criteria of circumstantial authority to the 
actual but “unconstitutional” holders of power. The inevitable corollary was 
the establishment of power as the constitutive authority of the Caliph. 

® Al-Mawardi, al-Ahkdm cH’Sultaniyyah, Cairo, 1909, Chapter I. 

* ‘Abd al-Qahir ibn Tahir al-Baghdadi, Usui al-Din, Istanbul, 1928, p. 272. 

^ Al-Mawardi, op. cit., p. 16. 
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Regarding the theory of al-Mawardi, our inference is that he considered the 
constrained Caliph legitimate because of the validity of the constitutional 
process by which he was appointed. The resulting situation is pure anomaly; 
the authority of the Caliph is his “constitutionality,” while the authority of his 
constrainer is circumstantial (derived from his ruling in accordance with the 
Sharl^dh ); and the sum total is legitimate government. 

Al-^azali’s attempt to solve this problem is much more serious than that 
of the preceding theorists. In many important respects his theory departs 
from the well-established pattern of Sunni theory. On the other hand, these 
divergences are carefully couched in terms calculated to maintain the essentials 
of traditional Sunni theory. While remembering that the classification of 
authority as functional, constitutional, and institutional is only an analytical 
construction, which finds no place in Islamic theory, we may find this classi¬ 
fication helpful in analysing al-Ghazali’s theory.® 

In referring to Islamic government al-^azali uses the same term as his 
predecessors. However, it is almost immediately clear that he has something 
else in mind, and nofithe traditional Caliphate of even al-Mawardi. He follows 
the prejudice in favour of one-man government, but his implication is clearly 
that of a multilateral rather than a unitary government. Most important of 
all is his association of the Caliph with the Sultan. We shall return to this 
problem, but it is necessary to realize that he assumes the co-operation of the 
Caliph and the actual holder of power in his discussion of the obligatory 
character of the Caliphate. 

In keeping with the then traditional treatment of the question of the obliga¬ 
tory character of the Caliphate, al-Qha>^li hrst directs his argument against 
those who deny the Shar'i character of the Caliphate, and then against those 
who deny its obligatoriness altogether.^ The first argument is a positive one, 
and concerns the institutional authority for the Caliphate. The second is a 
negative argument, and sheds light on the nature of the Caliphate and the 
duties attached thereto. After dealing with these two arguments we shall 
discuss his treatment of the constitutive process with special reference to the 
qualifications of the Caliph and the constituent power. 

The Mu^tazilah asserted that the obligatory character of the Caliphate was 
based on “reason” and not upon the SharVah. The Sunni jurists insisted upon 
the Shari'ah as the basis of the Caliphate. Al-Ghazali follows the accepted 
Sunni line, but he develops his argument in a more logical fashion, adding 

* Functional authority is that which authorizes each separate act of the Caliph, 
without regard to the manner of his appointment. Institutional authority is that 
which provides that there shall be such an institution as the Caliphate. Logically, 
institutional authority must precede functional authority, though the office and 
its duties are conceptually joined. Constitutional authority provides for the manner 
in which a Caliph should be appointed- It will usually be found that the question 
of legitimacy in Islamic political theory relates to the constitutive process, while 
functional lapses are regarded as disqualifying and not illegitimizing. 

’ Al-Ghazali. cU-Iqtis^ fi al-rtiqad, Cairo, n.d., pp. 104-09. 
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j new elements. First, he states that the Caliphate does indeed have utility, but 

he traces the proof of the SharH obligation of appointing an Imam first to 
ijrm' and, second and more importantly, to the deduced will of the Prophet. 
He contends that the will of the Prophet was the source of the consensus of 
the community. His argument is that the Prophet^s purpose was the formal 
establishment of the religion of Islam. To secure this end both life and liveli¬ 
hood must be protected. The appointment of an Imam is therefore obligatory. 
He also indicates that only through the performance of formal religious 
observances may the bliss of the hereafter be achieved. 

We have found the usual Sunni insistence upon the SharH character of the 
Caliphate inadequate for the definition of the institutional authority of that 
office. In supporting this view the Sunni theorists point to no specific provisions 
of the 8hari‘ah. Instead they reason from the prescribed duties, deducing the 
executive institution.® The weakness of their argument is manifest, for as we 
have seen, the Caliphate existed in fact before any of its duties were defined. 
By the addition of new elements to this ai^ument, al-Qh^'Zali goes much fiuther 
towards a definition of the institutional authority of the Caliphate. The most 
important innovation is his reference to the consensus of the community, 
j which is no less than the historical practice of the community. Evidently, this 

I is historical legislation. 

s 

; Technically, the consensus by which the community has authorized the 

institution of the Caliphate has reference to the consent of the Companions 
of the Prophet to the establishment of the Orthodox Caliphate. The phrase 
I “consensus of the commimity” is sufficiently vague to include the consensus 

of other generations as well. However, the consensus of the community is 
! not actually a legislative process, but merely evidence of the fact that what has 

been approved by the community is actually provided for in the SharVah. 
I Despite this legal detail, we must conclude that the authority for the institu¬ 

tion of the Caliphate is derived from the community of the Muslims. By the 
time al-Ghazali wrote, the consensus of the community had become a source of 
the SharVah in its own right. The community at large has been endowed by the 
grace of God with a special character, summed up in the words of the Prophet, 
“My Community will never agree in error.” The important thing to note is 
! that consensus implies unanimity, or very nearly that. The community as a 

source of authority is then considered collectively. Ijmd^ is, as has been said, 
primarily a conservative principle, tending to approve and perpetuate existing 
phenomena. But it is correlatively a dynamic principle, expressing in a way 
the historical continuity of the Islamic community. The institution of the 
Caliphate is intimately bound up with the collective unity of ihe community, 
as well as with its historical continuity. 

® Al-Baghdadi, loc. cit .; al-Mawardi, op, cit,y p. 3; see also al-BaqillS,ni, al-Tamhld^ 
, Cairo, 1947, pp. 185-86 “Concerning the Purpose for which the Imamate is 

Established.” 
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Al-Ghazali’a logical bent of mind will not allow him to be satisfied with the 
mere evidential fact of ijmd\ Gearly, ijma^ itself contains no logic, while 
al-(^azali’s intention is to frame the requirements of the SharVah in a manner 
best calculated to convince the protagonists of reason. Therefore, he goes back 
to the source of the ijmd' which is, he says, the intention of the Prophet to 
organize the establishment of Islam.® Primarily, he is referring to the establish¬ 
ment of external observances of the religion such as prayer, fasting, and 
pilgrimage; the execution of the liudud punishments for such transgressions 
as drinking and adultery; the maintenance of the SharVah Law in such matters 
as marriage and inheritance; and the administration of Islamic justice by 
means of the Qadis. Under these headings come the collection of taxes and 
the government administration, for these are included either directly or in¬ 
directly in the Shar*i requirements concerning them. The Prophet may have 
desired to accomplish other, less concrete things as well, but here the main 
point is his purpose of organizing the administration of the (Sunni) religion. 
Although it is heije presented in slightly different terms, this is the same old 
argument leading to the functional or circumstantial authority of the Cali¬ 
phate. Al-Ghazali’s argument goes on to show that the requirements of the 
SharVah imply the requirement of an institution of some sort to execute 
them. That institution, the form of which has been authorized by the con¬ 
sensus of the community, is the Caliphate. 

Though al-Qhazali rejected the argument of the Mu'tazilah that the obliga¬ 
tory character of the Caliphate based upon reason, he agrees with them that 
it does have utility. Utility is a concept with a minimum of religious connota¬ 
tion. We have seen that the §har%'ah contains very many material provisions, 
but none of these could be classified by a Muslim as merely utilitarian. Ob- 
viovisly, al-Ghazali is referring to governmental functioas common to all 
centralized coercive orders, such as the maintenance of order and the security 
of life and property. This utility can only exist where power is present. 

The subject of utilitarian power comes into al-^azali’s argument again 
when he attempts to prove that the Imamate is necessary for the realization 
of the Prophet’s goal. It enters when he says that material security is a pre¬ 
requisite for the carrying out of the Shan'ah.^^ The concrete character of so 
many of the SharVah provisions necessitates, in the establishment of the 
Sharl^ah. the setting up of a civic religious institution. Obviously, this implies 
the existence of a favourably disposed political power. This is provided by 
the Sultanate. His conclusion is that the Caliphate (execution of the Sharl‘ah) 
because of its relationship with the Sultanate (coercive power) is required as 
a result of the objective of the Prophet (the establishment and institutionaliza¬ 
tion of the SharVah). In the progress of this argument the Sultanate is brought 
in without any explanation of the relationship of the bearer of power to the 


® Al-GhazSli. op. cit., p. 105. 
10 Ibid. 
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Caliph; we only know that the function of the Sultanate is an essential element 
of the authorized Caliphate. 

In a later argument al-Ghazali opposes those who deny the obligatory 
character of the Caliphate altogether. Here we get into some confusion of 
terms. The contention of al-Qhazal!*8 opponents is that the Caliphate has 
lapsed because there is no qualified person to serve in that capaeity.^^ The 
implication of their statement is that the Caliphate is not, therefore, a rigid 
requirement of the Shan^ah. At least this is in some measure the way in which 
al-Qhazali chooses to understand their argument. In his own approach al- 
^azali definitely confuses the terms obligatory (moral) and necessary (natural). 
The argument is simply: there ought to be a Caliph; therefore there must be a 
Caliph; therefore there is a Caliph. From this we are probably justified in 
deducing that the opposing argument runs: there is no Caliph, therefore there 
need not be a Caliph, therefore there is no obligation to appoint a Caliph. 

AI-Ghazali's final argument on this question is his asking what would be¬ 
come of all those religious, social, economic, and political phenomena which 
are regulated by the Skart'ak if there were no Caliph.^^ He contends that 
without the existence of the Caliphate no judgment of a Q^, no contract, 
no testament would be valid. In other words, the power of all Qadis and 
government officials is derived from the Caliph. In theory, Islamic government 
is perfectly centralized. The authority which any individual Qadi has is com¬ 
pletely derived from the Caliph, and not from the task he performs, as is the 
case of the Caliph’s own authority. It is inconsistent, but there is no circum¬ 
stantial authority for subordinate officials; their authority is only constitutive 
(derived from the manner in which they were appointed). Thus, the absence 
of the Caliphate would turn every normal human relationship into sin, and 
lead to disorder and strife. He does not say what effect such social disintegra¬ 
tion might have on the chances of the individual Muslim for salvation; but 
from other indications we may conclude that they would be considerably 
reduced. 

We are now much clearer on the nature of the CaUphate in al-Ghazali’s 
theory; (a) The Caliphate comprehends the necessary power to accomplish 
the maintenance of order, (b) It represents or symbolizes the collective unity 
of the Muslim community and its historical continuity, (c) Deriving its func¬ 
tional and institutional authority from the Shart*ah. it is the only legitimate 
form of government in Islam. The legitimacy of the Caliphal form of govern¬ 
ment validates all acts of a legal and political nature, and it establishes the 
Caliphate as the focal point of the SharVah in the community as well as the 
symbol of the divine guidance of the Sunni community by virtue of its obe¬ 
dience to the Shart^ah. It is not coincidental that these three aspects of the 
Caliphate correspond to al-Ohazall’s three sources for the obligatory character 
of the Caliphate: (a) utility, (b) ijmd\ (c) and the objective of the Prophet. 


“ Ibid., p. 107. 
Ibid. 
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So much for the Caliphate, but what about the Caliph himself ? Al-Ghazali 
joins the earlier theorists in giving a long list of qualifications required for 
the office. Ideally, al-Ghazali*s qualifications are the same as those of al- 
Mawardi’s. The Caliph must be without physical as well as mental defects. He 
must be honourable, courageous, wise, and so on. It must not be thought that 
these qualifications are mere words. They do not represent abstract qualities, 
but rather their concrete equivalents. Thus, he must be able to defend the 
Muslims against their enemies and maintain internal order. He must be able 
to make judgments in accordance with the Shart^ak, He must be able to 
administer the affairs of the State. Finally, he must be of Quraighite descent. 
Al-Ghazali adds that he must be an ‘Abbasid.^® 

These requirements are very great, and it is not surprising that they were 
in reality never completely fulfilled. The only stipulation which had been 
fulfilled was that of Qurai^te lineage, and for three hundred and more 
years before al-{^azali the Quraishite Caliph had been an ‘Abbasid. This 
fact more than an 3 d)hing else represented the unity and historical continuity 
of the Sunni commWiity. 

The inconsistency in al-Mawardi*s theory stems from the fact that he in¬ 
sisted upon these qualifications in the Caliph, while permitting the Caliph to 
be inactive. On the Caliph’s inactivity he clearly contradicts his own words. 
At one point al-Mawardi insists on the personal activity of the Caliph, while 
at another he validates his being constrained by one of his military aides. 
The reasons which might have justified al-Mawardi’s equivocation were no 
longer effective in al-Ghazali’a time. We find al-Gfaazali facing the problem 
of the inactivity of the Caliph, and the related problem of his qualifications.^* 

To understand al-Qhazali’s treatment of this problem we must bear in 
mind his insistence upon the obligatory, even necessary, character of the 
Im3.mate. We are not concerned with “an irresistible force” and an “immovable 
object.” Al-Ghazali tells us frankly that the necessity of having an Imam 
is so great that it compels the alteration of the qualifications when there is 
no other way out.^® The licence of duress had, indeed, been applied previously 
by al-Mawardi to validate the rule of “Amirs by Conquest,”'® but he does not 
seem to have been able to bring himself to do the same for the constrainer of 
the Caliph. At any rate, al-Mawardi did not permit, even in a case of duress, 
the lowering of the qualifications of the Imamate. Perhaps al-Mustazhir was 
obviously unqualified, or it might be that al-Qhazali was more honest than 
al-Mawardi; anyway al-Ghazali is willing to concede many of the qualifications 
in order to maintain the Caliphate. About the only concrete thing that he 


Al-Ghazali. Ihyd* 'Ulum al-Din, Vol. II; al-Hardm w-aUHaldlt p. 124. 

See Goldziher, Streitachrift dea Gazcdi gegen die BcUinijja-Sekte, Leiden, 1916, 
pp. 80ff., for analysis and pp. 58ff, text for al-Ghazalfs early, detailed views, 
referred to in both Iqttadd and the much later Ihyd\ 
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insists upon is that the Caliph be of Quraishite lineage. As a result, the personal 
qualifications of the Caliph are hardly applicable to the nature of the Cali¬ 
phate. On the other hand, the symbolic character of the Caliph could not be 
more sharply drawn. In other words, the Caliph himself represents only one 
of the three major aspects of the Caliphate. 

The qualifications of the Caliph are probably the most well-developed part 
of the constitutive process in the hands of Islamic theorists. But they are 
very vague in their description of the constituent power. Al-^azali says 
there are three ways in which one of those who is qualified for the Caliphate 
may be chosen: by designation of the Prophet, by designation of the ruling 
Caliph, or by designation of the holder of actual power. Al-Qhazali tells us 
that only the last alternative applies to his time.^^ Designation alone is not 
sufficient for appointment, for there must be the haVah as well. The haVah must 
be performed by the great men and the people of “loosening and binding” 
(ahl ahhall w-al-^aqd).^^ It is not easy to ascertain who these people are, but 
we take the great men to be those with some measure of power; and the people 
of loosening and binding to be the ^ulaind*; in concrete terms this means 
that the most powerful Saljuq leader appoints the Caliph, then the appointee 
is recognized by the lesser Saljuqs, local princes, and the chiefs of the bureau¬ 
cracy; and finally the appointment receives the consent of the ^ulamd\ There 
is probably a fourth stage in which the appointment is announced in the 
mosques, and the people accept the decision handed down from above. In 
view of al-Qfcazairs statement to the elfect we must look upon the holder of 
power, or the Sultan, as the constituent power. The whole of the constitutive 
process beyond the bare fact of appointment by the Sultan is a formality. 

Al-Sbazali’s treatment of the constitutive process by no means contravenes 
the accepted requirements of the SharVah in this matter. It is true that al- 
Mawardi sets up special qualifications for those who choose the Caliph, as 
well as for the Caliph himself. But, generally speaking, the Sunni theorists are 
sufficiently vague about the question of selectors to allow al-{^azal!’s theory 
to meet their standards, particularly since some of them at least insist that 
there need not be more than one selector. On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that he belittles the importance of the bai*ah of the ^ulamd^ too much. His 
reason for this is probably that the important question for him was whether 
or not the Sul^n would choose anyone at all. But, of course, the Sul^n’s 
primary concern was that his choice should be acceptable to the ^ulamd’ and 
the people. Were he not concerned with the attitude of these groups, and 
perhaps his own salvation, the Sul^n might dispense with choosing a Caliph 


Ihyd\ loc. cit. 

Iqtiadd, p. 107. The bai^ah is important, even essential, but not constitutive. 
Thus, according to al-Ghazali, if a qualified Quraishite is an actual holder of power, 
he may appoint himself as Imam. (ITjis is denied by al-Baqillani, al-Tamkidy p. 180, 
and so may not be taken as a generally accepted Sunni theory.) Nevertheless, the 
bai*ah remains necessary, having only a declarative effect. 
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altogether. Having chosen a Caliph, he has gone so far towards preserving 
law and order and the “establishment of Islam” that al-Qhazali cannot con¬ 
ceive of the repudiation of his choice by the *ulamd* or the people. 

The constitutive process is, then, loosely speaking, a 8har% process, but the 
constituent power is the Sultan. The limitations upon the Sultanas choice are 
real, as is the importance of the general bai^ahy but since these have much 
greater reference to the functional and institutional authority of the Caliphate, 
we shall do no more than make a mental note of them here. Our conclusion is 
that the constituent authority for the appointment of the Caliph is the Sultan. 

There is no contradiction between this conclusion and o\ir previous state¬ 
ment that the source of all authority in Islam is the SharVah. for the SharVah 
has a tendency to recognize existing power in the constitutive process. Besides, 
so long as the Caliph had no power to do an 3 iihing, the most important aspect 
of Shan'ah authority, i.e., functional authority, does not become operative. 
As a result the constituent authority of the Sultan is the critical political 
factor. One might argue that the Sul^n derives this authority from the 
Skart^ah, but that would not be what al-Qhazali himself has argued. 

From the foregoing we see that the Caliph is different from the Caliphate, 
and that the authority for one differs from the authority for the other. We 
must now examine the relationship of the Caliph to the Caliphate, and of 
the Sultan to them both. 

4 

If the Caliph does not satisfy all the requirements of the Caliphate in him¬ 
self, it is at least clear that he is ifs principal personal representative. We have 
already established that the Caliph himself has a special connection with the 
authoritative source of ijmd\ On the other hand, we know that he cannot 
possibly be the personal subject of functional authority, since he has no 
power. Contrarily, no governmental act, unless performed directly or indirectly 
by the Caliph, has any validity. 

We have already seen that the SultAn is in some measure the authority for 
the Caliphate. However, the actual government in the world of Islam is carried 
out by the Sultan. Circumstantial authority is not considered sufficient to 
legitimize the government of the SullAn even if it is not in conformity with 
the SharVah.^^ The only way in which the government of the Sultan is valid 
and authorized is through its recognition of the Caliph. As we have already 
stated, no government other than that of the Caliph is valid under the SharVah. 
and subordinate officials have only delegated authority, not functional. Thus, 
the validity of the government of the Sultan is established only upon the 
Sultan's oath of allegiance to the Caliph, and the Caliph’s appointment of 
the Sultan. By his exercise of the constitutive authority, the Sultan recognizes 
in fact the institutional authority of the Caliphate, which rests primarily in 
the Islamic Simni community, and in theory the functional authority which 
rests with the SharVah proper. 

Ihya\ loc. cit. 
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The fact that al-^azali accepts this compromise sheds some light on the 
political objectives of Sunni theorists. The total achievement of this arrange¬ 
ment is the recognition by the holder of power that the Shari'ah is the organizing 
principle of the Sunni community, and, in more concrete fashion, the establish¬ 
ment of Sunni Islam. The element of compromise enters when al-Ghazali 
argues for the legitimacy of this arrangement, even though the Sultan actually 
ignores many provisions of the Shart'ah. Recognition of the Sharl'ah by the 
Sultan without obedience to its provisions is form without content. This leads 
us to the second objective of the Sunni theorists, that is, the establishment of 
order and the maintenance of discipline. The governmental scope of the Sul¬ 
tanate included very few of the interests which concern modem governments. 
By the establishment of order and the maintenance of discipline the Sul^.nate 
merely provided a favourable field for the activity of the established Islamic 
institution. Al-Qhazali, therefore, felt justified in validating the government 
of such a Sultan. He was willing to make concessions regarding a limited 
number of SharVak regulations in order to preserve the religious life of the 
community. 

Just as the Caliphate comprehends the function of the Sultan, so does it 
also comprehend the religious and legal duties imposed by the Shartah. As 
we have said, the Caliphate is a religious as well as a political institution of 
Islam. We have also seen that al-Ghazali does not insist upon the qualifications 
which the Caliph must have in order to carry out his religious duties. If 
necessary, the Caliph may enlist the aid of the most outstanding learned people 
of the day.^® The principal political function of the 'ulama* is the interpre¬ 
tation of the ^arVah in terms of the problems facing the community. In 
short, by their approval of the SuMn’s choice of the Caliph (baVak) and by 
their fcUwds, the 'ulamd* express the functional authority of the Sharl'ah. 

The term Caliphate stands for the whole of Islamic government. Although 
al-^azali seems to follow the traditional prejudices in favour of autocracy, 
it is obvious that his is a multilateral conception of the Caliphate. In it there 
are three main elements: the Caliph, the Sultan, and the 'ulamd\ each cor¬ 
responding to some aspect of the authority behind Islamic government, and 
each performing a function required by that authority. The greatest virtue 
of al-Qbazalfs theory is its political realism, and yet he has maintained the 
essentials of the traditional theory. Each of the parts of the Caliphate repre¬ 
sents not only an aspect of authority and a function of Islamic government, 
but also one of the major elements of political power in the Sunni community. 

Was al-Qhazali*s theory an accurate description of the government of his 
time ? Such a development of the Caliphate was the result of many diverse 
and fortuitous events. Nevertheless, the roots of this development may be 
traced back to the calculated policy of the early ‘Abbasids. The early ‘Abbasids 
based their government upon the power of troops imported from Khurasan. 
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and not upon local Iraqi levies. They asserted their own legitimacy upon the 
circumstantial fact that they were ruling in accordance with the Shart'ah. 
They went out of their way to honour the *ulamd’ and give them a place at 
Court. 

Ultimately, the success of the system depended upon the maintenance of 
a delicate balance of power, and upon the continued co-operation of those 
forces. The fact of the matter was that when the relative power of each element 
of the government changed it was not supported by the others. Al-Ghazali 
argued for the independence of the ^ulama' and he urged them to resist the 
blandishments of the Sultan. When the Sultan was powerful he interfered 
with the succession to the Caliphate in a manner calculated to lower the 
influence and prestige of that office. When the Sultan grew somewhat weaker, 
the Caliph was eager to exercise local power himself. Al-^azali’s theory 
notwithstanding, the existence of the Caliph alongside the Caliphate was an 
ever-present temptation to re-establish the old order. 

The multilateral conception of the Caliphate was not opposed to al-Mawardl’s 
ideal construction. Al-Qhazali did not reject the traditional Sunni theory. In 
fact, al-Qt^azali sought only to explain the political conditions of his own time 
in terms acceptable to traditional Sunni thought. If he ground any axe at all, 
it was for the Sunni ^ulamd\ who were certainly a most conservative body. 
Nevertheless, once the Caliphate could be resolved into its component parts, 
it became possible for the rest of the parts to hobble along without the Caliph 
himself. In this sense ai-Ghazalfrpaved the way for the post-*Abbasid develop¬ 
ment of the Sunni political theory. 

The original inspiration for al-Ghazairs theory of the Caliphate seems to 
have come from his early interest in Hellenistic thought. We find an interesting 
statement of the same principle in no less an exponent of the opposing “philo¬ 
sopher-king*’ theory than Nasir al-Dui al-Tusi. Al-Tusi says that the second 
possible variation of the supreme government of the Virtuous City arises when 
all the qualities required of a philosopher-king do not exist in one man, but 
are produced in several men collectively.*^ 

More significant than the parallel passage in A khldg-i Ndsiri is the reflection 
of al-Ghazali’s theory in the writings of ibn Taimiyyah. If anything, ibn 
Taimiyyah was more enamoured of the past than al-Mawardi, but by the 
time he wrote the ‘Abbasid Caliphate was no more. Ibn Taimiyyah argued 
that legitimate Islamic government in his days was composed of the Amirs 
and the ^ulama' acting in co-operation with one another. Ibn Taimiyyah’s 
principle of “co-operation“ leads him to rej>eat al-Ghazali’s theory of divided 
authority in accordance with the qualifications of various persons in opposi¬ 
tion to the theory which accorded complete authority to the ruling war-lord.** 

The origin and development of this principle present many difficulties, but 

Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, AkMdq-i Namri, Treatise III, Chapter III, p. 309. 

22 Henri Laoust, Esaai sur les doctrines «ociaZe« e^ politiques d^Ibn Taimiya^ 
Cairo, 1939, pp. 282, 294, 307, 315, 317. 
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Laoust tells us that ibn Taimiyyah was influenced rather by the Arab Neo- 
Platonists, such as the Ikhwan ah^afa, than by al-Ghazali.^^ It is unlikely 
that the idea itself originated with al-Ghazali who was himself deeply influenced 
in his youth by the Hellenistic movement in Islam. Nevertheless, his applica¬ 
tion of it to the Sunni Caliphate was certainly an innovation, and ail the more 
noteworthy for its reappearance two centuries later in the works of ibn Taimiy¬ 
yah. It need hardly be added that the ‘wlomd* did in fact assume a special 
position of political authority as well as a part of the “original” Caliphal 
function in the Ottoman State, and to a lesser extent, perhaps, in the M ug hul 
Empire in India. 
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